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ANNUAL    REVIEW, 


The  Forty  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York  for  the  year  1901-1902 
is  presented  herewith.  Part  First  contains  the  proceedings 
of  the  Chamber  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1902,  together 
with  the  Roll  of  Members,  list  of  Officers  and  Committees, 
and  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  Part  Second  contains  the 
usual  trade  reviews  and  statistical  statements  of  trade  and 
finance  of  the  City  and  State  of  New- York  and  of  the 
United  States. 

The  following  are  the  principal  subjects  on  which  the 
Chamber  has  taken  action  during  the  year : 

Reciprocity, — Since  the  Chamber,  in  1852,  memorialized 
Congress  in  favor  of  a  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  it  has  consistently  supported  every 
measure  looking  toward  reciprocal  trade,  and  every  treaty 
providing  for  reciprocal  concessions  in  tariff  rates  which 
has  been  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  Last  year  the  still  unratified 
commercial  treaty  with  Prance  received  a  considerable 
share  of  the  attention  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws  was  directed 
to  place  itself  in  communication  with  other  commercial 
bodies  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  obrainino;  com- 
bined action  to  secure  the  adoption  of  that  treaty.  The 
general  question  came  up  at  the  November  meeting  of  the 
Chamber,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  delegation  of  five, 
composed  of  members  representing  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, to  attend  a  National  Reciprocity  Convention  which 
had  been  called  to  meet  in  Washington  on  November  19. 
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At  the  same  meeting,  the  Hon.  John  Charlton,  Member 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  delivered  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  address  on  the  Trade  Relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  both  from  a  removal  of 
the  barriers  which  obstruct  free  commercial  exchanges 
between  them.  At  the  December  meeting  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws  submitted  a 
preamble  and  resolutions,  in  which,  after  reciting  the 
unsatisfactory  conclusions  reached  by  the  National  Reci- 
procity Convention,  the  Chamber  was  asked  to  express  its 
disapproval  of  the  action  taken  by  that  Convention  as  sub- 
versive of  all  attempts  to  bring  about  closer  trade  relations 
with  our  sister  nations.  At  the  same  meeting  a  report  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Schieren,  who  attended 
the  Reciprocity  Convention  as  the  representative  of  the 
Chamber,  and  the  whole  subject  was  again  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreiga  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws 
for  report  and  action  at  the  next  meeting.  An  exhaustive 
review  of  the  attitude  of  the  Chamber  toward  the  question 
of  reciprocity  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Schwab,  on  behalf  of 
that  Committee,  at  the  meeting  in  January,  and  the  resolu- 
tions previously  offered  were  again  presented.  After  a  full 
discussion  of  the  sul>ject  the  resolutions  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws 
were  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

Commercial  Concessions  to  Cuba, — Closely  allied  with 
the  general  subject  of  reciprocity  is  that  of  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff  on  sugar  and  tobacco  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  in  return  for  corresponding  reductions  in 
Cuban  tariflf  rates  on  imports  from  the  United  States  At 
the  meeting  in  February  a  report  and  memorial  to  Congress 
were  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Chamber  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws. 
The  memorial  set  forth  that  a  substantial  reduction  of  the 
tariff  duties  upon  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco,  to  be  followed 
by  reciprocal  tariflf  arrangements  with  the  island  upon  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Cuban  government,  would 
not  only  have  most  beneficial  results  in  improving  con- 
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ditioos  in  Cuba,  but  would  also  advance  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  United  States.  It  was  added  that  aside 
from  such  reasons  every  consideration  of  honorable  dealing 
imperatively  demanded  that  the  United  States  should 
not  deny  to  the  Cuban  people  the  conditions  of  peace  and 
prosperity  that  it  was  in  its  power  to  grant.  The  subject 
again  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  at  the  April 
meeting,  when  the  Hon.  T.  Estrada  Palm  a,  President- 
elect of  the  Cuban  Republic,  was  introduced  to  the  mem- 
bers, and  delivered  a  brief  address,  which  closed  with 
an  appeal  for  their  help  and  earnest  support  in  obtaining 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  larger  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  sugar  and  tobacco  than  that  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  the  House. 
Resolutions  were  offered  in  pursuance  of  Mr.  Palma's 
desire,  and  it  was  agreed  to  hold  a  special  meeting  on 
April  10th  to  consider  the  report  made  on  them  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws. 
The  practical  issue  of  this  consideration  was  in  the  form  of 
a  resolution  urging  on  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  reduction  of  not  less  than  tifty  per  cent,  upon 
the  tariff  rates  of  sugar  and  tobacco  imported  here  from 
Cuba,  and  recommending  that  such  relief  should  be 
granted  promptly.  The  report  was  adopted,  with  one 
dissenting  vote. 

Chinese  Exclusion. — The  action  of  the  Chamber,  taken  at 
the  February  meeting,  in  regard  to  the  illiberal  proposals 
of  legislation  then  pending  in  Congress  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  make  it  impossible  for  any  Chinese  merchant, 
student,  or  traveler  to  visit  this  country,  was  also  in  the 
line  of  its  consistent  policy  of  promoting  the  expansion  of 
foreign  trade.  It  was  noted  that  the  Chamber  had,  on 
three  seperate  occasions  in  the  past,  expressed  its  emphatic 
disapproval  of  laws  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  immigration 
of  Chinese  to  the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  approach- 
ing expiration  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  tlie  Congressional  Delegation  from  the  Paciiic 
Coast,  and  a  number  of  other  members  of  Congress,  to 
pass    such  a    law    as   would  render   it  diflScult,   if    not 
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impossible,  to  extend  our  trade  with  China,  or  even  to 
count  upon  a  continuance  of  our  present  measure  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  that  Empire.  In  repeating  its 
earnest  protest  against  the  policy  of  exclusion  pursued  by 
this  country  toward  the  Chinese  people  as  unjust,  unwise 
and  unnecessary,  the  Chamber  specifically  entered  its 
disapproval  of  the  humiliating  and  degrading  restrictions 
which  it  was  sought  to  impose  on  the  entry  into  this 
country  of  Chinese  merchants,  travelers  and  students. 
As  a  compromise  measure,  the  Chamber  favored  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  which  proposes  to  continue  in  force 
the  present  law  until  the  expiration  of  the  present  treaty 
with  China,  in  the  year  1904. 

The  Oold  Basis, — The  Chamber  has  steadfastly  insisted 
that  the  Act  of  March  14, 1900,  making  the  gold  dollar  the 
standard  unit  of  value,  was  defective  inasmuch  as  it  failed 
to  provide  for  making  the  silver  currency  as  good  as  gold. 
Last  year  a  resolution  was  adopted  recommending  prompt 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  remove  any  question  of 
doubt  as  to  the  right  to  substitute  silver  for  gold,  and 
urging  the  passage  of  a  Bill  authorizing  and  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  exchange  gold  coin  for  any 
other  money  issued  or  coined  by  the  United  States  when- 
ever it  might  be  necessary  to  do  so.  The  subject  came 
again  before  the  Chamber  at  its  meeting  in  March  in  the 
form  of  a  report  from  .the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
Currency  in  support  of  a  Bill  then  pending  in  the  House 
under  the  title  of  *'A  Bill  to  maintain  the  legal  tender 
silver  dollar  at  parity  with  gold,  and  to  increase  the  sub- 
sidiary silver  coinage."  The  purpose  of  this  Bill  was  to 
make  the  legal  tender  silver  dollars  remaining  outstanding 
exchangeable  at  all  times  into  gold  when  presented  in 
sums  of  five  dollars  or  multiples  thereof.  The  report  was 
accompanied  by  a  resolution  declaring  the  Chamber  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  favorable  report  on  this  Bill  made  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures, 
and  respectfully  urging  upon  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of   Representatives  in  Congress  appropriate 
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action  in  the  premises.    The  report^  with  its  accompanying 
resolations,  was  adopted  with  acclamation. 

State  and  Municipal  TaxaJion. — ^The  subject  of  State 
and  Municipal  Taxation,  which  occupied  so  large  a  share 
of  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  last  year,  was  vigorously 
and  exhaustively  treated   this  year  by  the  Committee, 
headed  by  Mr.  George  F.  Skward.    At  the  meeting  in 
May  an  elaborate  report  was  presented  on  the  Bills  passed 
by  the  last  Legislature  affecting  various  great  financial 
interests  of  this  City.     Six  separate  exhibits  formed  the 
basis  of  this  report ;  the  first  enumerating  the  changes  in  tax- 
ation enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  1900-1901 ;  the  second 
presenting  a  comparative  table  of  the  annual  expenditures 
of    New- York  City  for  the  last  three  years;  the  third 
giving  a  similar  table  of  the  expenditures  of  New- York 
State ;  the  fourth    reproducing   the    State    Comptroller's 
summary  of  receipts  and  expenditures ;  the   fifth  indi- 
cating the  extent  to  which  City  expenditures  are  manda- 
tory, and  the  sixth  showing  the  com  para  tivtf  per  capita 
expense  of  municipal  administration  in  New-York,  London, 
Paris  and  Berlin.     At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber, the  Committee  on  Slate  and  Municipal  Taxation  took 
occasion  briefly   to  re-state    considerations  in   regard   to 
taxation    to  which    it  had    adhered,   and   to  which   the 
Chamber  had  given  approval,  a  copy  of  which  was  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  the  Governor  of  the  Slate,  to  each  member  of 
the  Legislature  and  to  each  member  of  the  Chamber.     At 
the  meeting  in  February  a  report  was  submitted  on  the 
Bill  pending  in  the  Legislature  known  as  the  Corporation 
Tax  Bill,  as  also  on  the  so-called  Stranahan  Mortgage 
Tax  Bill.     Objections  to  both  of  these  measures  had  been 
presented  to  the  Legislature  and  were  duly  sustained  by 
the  Chamber,    the  principle   of    the   Mortgage  Tax   Bill 
being,  however,  fully  approved.     At  the  meeting  in  April 
the  Committee  made  a  brief  report  on  the  work  of  the  last 
Legislature,  regretting  the  failure  of  the  Mortgage  Tax 
Bill,  and  briefly  commenting  on  the  provisions  of  one  or 
two  other  Bills  then  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Governor. 
The  general  conclusion  of  the  Committee  was  that  while 
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the  Legislature  had  failed  to  do  some  desirable  things  it 
had  equally  failed  to  do  harmful  things  in  great  measure, 
and  that  the  education  of  the  people  of  the  State  had  been 
advanced  in  the  direction  of  knowing  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
take  away  from  localities  subjects  of  taxation  to  be  turned 
over  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  State. 

The  Erie  Canal, — The  Chamber  has  never  ceased  to  take 
interest  in  all  plans  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  and,  at  the  February  meeting,  a  report  was 
presented  favoring  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Odell 
in  regard  to  Canal  enlargement.  The  Committee  expressed 
its  conviction  that  the  State  of  New- York  is  able  to  expend 
eighty  millions  of  dollars  for  the  best  plan  of  canal  enlarge- 
ment, with  smaller  comparative  sacrifice  than  was  made  by 
the  State  in  constructing  the  original  Erie  canal,  and  that 
the  purposes  for  which  the  canal  at  this  day  should  be 
maintained  and  adequately  improved  are  as  important 
to  the  State  as  those  for  which  the  original  construction 
was  made.  But  since  the  Governor,  after  a  full  examina- 
tion of  the  entire  subject,  and  a  due  consideration  of  the 
influences  working  for  and  against  the  larger  improve- 
ment, had  decided  to  content  himself  with  recommending 
improvements  whose  cost  should  be  limited  to  $28,000,000, 
the  Committee  suggested  that  this  modified  plan  of 
enlargement  should  be  endorsed  and  approved.  The  re- 
port and  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Harbor  Protection. — At  the  February  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor 
and  Shipping  presented  a  preamble  and  resolution  setting 
forth  the  constant  solicitude  which  the  Chamber  had 
manifested  concerning  the  maintenance  of  the  channels 
of  the  harbor  leading  from  the  ocean,  and  the  various 
steps  taken  to  prevent  their  obstruction  by  the  dumping  of 
injurious  deposits  within  the  harbor  and  adjacent  waters. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  an  amendment  to  the 
law  adopted  in  1894  had  been  of  great  assistance  in  com- 
pelling its  more  strict  observance,  and  that  two  Bills  were 
then  pending  in  Congress  by  which  this  amendment  was  to 
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be  repealed  and  the  entire  eflSciency  of  the  existing  law 
threatened.  Acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Chamber  therefore  protested  against  any 
change  in  the  existing  law,  and  respectfully  asked  the 
House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  to  make  an 
adverse  report  on  the  Bills  in  question.  At  the  April 
meeting  a  resolution  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Hon. 
Theodore  E.  Burton,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
protected  the  interests  which  the  Chamber  had  so  much  at 
heart,  and  for  his  intelligent  action  in  all  the  matters  which 
had  come  before  his  Committee. 

New-  TorJc  and  Texas. — As  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
appointed  last  spring  to  visit  Texas,  in  response  to  the 
invitation  of  the  Governor  of  that  State,  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Jesup  presented  at  the  November  meeting  the  report  of 
his  Committee.  The  conclusions  recorded,  as  the  result  of 
careful  investigation,  were  the  following:  1.  That  the 
resources  of  the  State  of  Texas  oflfer  great  inducements  for 
those  seeking  investments  of  capital.  2.  That  the  resources 
and  possibilities  appear  to  be  without  limit ;  and  3.  That 
the  citizenship  of  Texas  seems  to  be  influenced  by  civic 
pride,  integrity,  and  a  laudable  ambition  to  make  the  State 
a  safe  field  for  settlement  and  investment.  The  report 
was  ordered  printed,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  Chamber,  action  thereon  being  deferred  until  the 
December  meeting.  At  that  meeting  the  thanks  of  the 
Chamber  were  tendered  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  had  discharged 
the  purposes  for  which  the  Committee  was  created,  and  to 
His  Excellency  Joseph  D.  Sa yers.  Governor  of  Texas, 
and  through  him  to  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of 
Texas  for  the  courteous  and  hospitable  reception  given  to 
the  Committee.  In  forwarding  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
and  the  Committee's  report,  the  President  of  the  Chamber 
was  requested  to  draw  the  special  attention  of  the  Governor 
to  such  of  the  existing  laws  of  his  State  as,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Committee,  tend   to  interfere  with  the  free 

investment  of  Northern  capital. 
2* 
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A  Department  of  Commerce. — At  its  meeting  in  No- 
vember, the  Chamber  unanimously  adopted  resolutions 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Im- 
provements favoring  the  creation  at  the  seat  of  Government 
of  an  Executive  Department,  to  be  known  as  "The 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Industries,"  and  a  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  who  shall  be  head  thereof. 
It  was  resolved  that  this  Department,  if  created,  should 
have  jurisdiction  over  commerce,  including  all  functions 
exercised  by  the  Government  with  reference  to  transporta- 
tion and  navigation,  manufactures  and  mining,  and  all 
statistics  relating  thereto.  These  resolutions  were  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  Boards  of  Trade  throughout  the  country,  with  the 
request  that  the  latter  co-operate  with  this  Chamber  in 
securing  favorable  action  by  Congress  in  the  establishment 
of  the  proposed  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

Trans-Pacific  Cable, — At  the  November  meeting  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  in  the  line  of  the  action  previously 
taken  on  this  subject,  urging  that  whereas  a  responsible 
American  Cable  Company  had  offered  without  Government 
subsidy  to  establish  cable  communication  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  by  way  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  permission  should  be  given  to  this  Company  to 
land  cables  under  such  proper  restrictions  and  conditions 
as  would  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

TJie  Death  of  President  McKinley, — In  compliance  with 
the  request  of  a  number  of  members,  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Chamber  was  convened  for  September  16,  to  take  such 
action  as  the  members  might  deem  proper  in  regard  to  the 
dreadful  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  country  in  the 
death  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin.  After  a  sympathetic  tribute  by  the  President 
of  the  Chamber,  to  the  private  life  and  public  character  of 
Mr.  McKinley,  resolutions  were  submitted  by  Mr.  J. 
Edward  Simmons,  placing  on  record  the  unanimous  senti- 
ment of  profound  sorrow  over  the  bereavement  which  the 
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nation  has  sustained.  The  resolutions  were  appropriately 
and  feelingly  seconded  by  the  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
and  were  adopted  by  a  rising  vote.  A  Committee  of  live 
members  of  the  Chamber  were  appointed  to  attend  the 
funeral. 

Personal  Tributes, — Interesting  tributes  were  paid  dur- 
ing the  year  to  two  of  our  distinguished  citizens — one  at  the 
October  meeting,  when  a  gold  medal  was  presented  to  the 
Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Cham- 
ber, and  the  other  at  a  special  meeting  of  January  9,  when  a 
reception  was  given  to  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain,  who  was  then  on  the  eve  of  his  return 
to  that  country.  The  presentation  of  the  medal  was  in  pur- 
suance of  a  resolution  that  this  form  should  be  adopted  of 
recognizing  the  eminent  services  of  Mr.  Hewitt  in  the 
cause  of  civic  rapid  transit  under  municipal  ownership, 
and  that  the  medal  be  presented  to  him  by  the  President 
with  the  assurances  of  the  admiration,  respect  and  aflfec- 
tionate  regard  of  his  fellow  members  of  the  Chamber. 
In  presenting  the  medal  President  Jesup  bore  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  services  which  Mr.  Hewitt  had  rendered 
during  his  long  life  in  promoting  public  measures  that 
have  contributed  to  make  our  City  and  nation  great.  Mr. 
Hewitt  made  a  response  marked  by  deep  feeling  and 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  honor  of  which  he  had  been 
made  the  recipient. 

More  than  three  hundred  members  of  the  Chamber 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  pay  their  respects 
to  Ambassador  Choate  previous  to  his  return  to  England, 
and  the  occasion  proved  an  altogether  pleasant  and  suc- 
cessful one. 

Changes  in  the  By-Laws. — ^Two  important  amendments 
of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Chamber  were  made  during  the  year. 
One  was  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment  to  the  second  para- 
graph of  Article  VIII.,  providing  that  on  and  after  the 
election  of  1902  the  number  of  members  of  the  Standing 
Committees  should  be  increasd  from  four  to  six,  two  being 
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elected  for  a  term  of  one  year,  two  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
and  two  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Provision  was  also 
made  that  no  member  of  a  Standing  Committee  other  than 
the  Chairman,  and  excepting  the  Executive  Committee, 
should  be  eligible  for  re-election  to  the  same  Committee 
until  one  year  from  the  expiration  of  his  term.  After  due 
previous  notice,  this  amendment  was  unanimously  adopted 
at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Chamber.  The  other  amend- 
ment related  to  Article  V.  of  the  By-Laws  and  proposed 
that  each  member  elected  to  the  Chamber  should  pay  a  fee 
of  $50,  instead  of  $25i  as  at  present,  and  an  annual  fee  of 
$50  instead  of  the  existing  one  of  $20 — the  fees  for  non- 
resident members  being  half  the  above  rates.  This  amend- 
ment, which  was  reported  by  the  Executive  Committee  ta 
the  meeting  in  November,  was  formally  adopted,  by 
unanimous  vote,  at  the  meeting  in  December. 

Laying  of  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  New  Building, — An 
interesting  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Chamber  opened 
with  the  ceremonies  attending  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  building,  now  in  process  of  construction,  on 
the  corner  of  Liberty  street  and  Liberty  place,  on  Friday, 
November  8,  1901.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  the 
oldest  and  prominent  members  of  the  Chamber,  and  the 
ceremonies  were  opened  by  a  few  remarks  from  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  having 
them  in  charge.  In  formally  declaring  the  stone  laid. 
President  Jesup  referred  to  the  fact  that  for  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  years  of  its  existence  the  Cham- 
ber had  been  without  a  permanent  home.  He  closed  a 
brief  address  by  asking  the  members  to  consecrate  them- 
selves anew,  so  as  to  make  the  future  of  the  organization 
all  that  is  honorable  in  commerce  and  business,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  good  citizenship  to  help  in  making  the  City 
in  which  they  dwell  better  and  purer.  Prayer  was  offered 
and  a  benediction  pronounced  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  Potter.  The  ceremonies  closed  with  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  highly  interesting  contents  of  the  box  which 
had  been  placed  in  a  receptacle  prepared  for  it  under  the 
corner  stone. 
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International  Courtesies. — The  record  of  the  year  is 
pleasantly  marked  by  notable  interchanges  of  international 
courtesies  on  the  part  of  the  Chamber.  At  its  meeting  in 
January  there  were  present,  by  special  invitation,  Mr. 
Lazare  Weiller,  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  of  the 
French  Republic  ;  Mr.  Ludwig  Max  Goldbergbr,  Royal 
Privy  Councillor  of  Commerce  of  the  German  Empire ; 
Mr.  Edmond  Bruwaert,  Consul-General  of  France  at 
New- York,  and  Mr.  Karl  Buenz,  Consul-General  of  Ger- 
many at  New- York.  Interesting  addresses  were  made  by 
Messrs.  Weiller  and  Goldberger  expressive  of  their 
satisfaction  in  contributing  to  the  formation  of  closer  com- 
mercial relations  and  a  cordial  understanding  between 
their  respective  countries  and  the  United  States. 

A  very  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Chamber 
was  recalled  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely  at 
the  April  meeting  bearing  letters  of  introduction  from  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  week's  entertain- 
ment in  London  of  the  delegation  from  the  Chamber  by 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  already  formed  the 
subject  of  a  special  record,  and  will  have  its  fitting  sequel 
when  a  delegation  from  the  London  Chamber  returns  that 
visit  next  fall.  But  the  mission  of  Mr.  Mosely,  coming 
as  he  did  to  prepare  the  way  for  two  delegations  of 
British  economists,  educators  and  working  men,  whom 
he  is  about  to  send  here  to  study  the  conditions  of 
social  and  economic  progress  in  this  country,  was  a  sug- 
gestive commentary  on  the  growing  solidarity  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  two  countries,  which  it  was  the  special  purpose 
of  the  visiting  delegation  from  the  Chamber  to  develop 
and  promote. 

The  members  of  the  delegation  were  fully  impressed 
during  their  stay  in  London  with  the  sincerity  of  the  senti- 
ment expressed  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  when  he  said  that  it  was 
difficult  to  think  of  the  relations  of  his  country  with  the 
United  States  as  foreign  relations  ;  no  less  than  the  senti- 
ment expressed  by  Lord  Brassey,  the  President  of  the 
London  Chamber,  that  he  could  think  of  no  nobler  cause 
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to  engage  the  efforts  of  the  statesmen,  the  man  of  business, 
the  man  of  letters,  of  citizens  of  all  classes,  than  that  of 
binding  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  closer  in  the 
bonds  of  kindly  sentiment. 

PART  IT. 

STAPLES   OF   IMPORT  AND   EXPORT. 

Sugar. — The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States 
during  1901  was  the  largest  on  record,  having  increased 
fully  13.40  per  cent,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and 
aggregating  over  two  million  four  hundred  thousand  tons. 
This  result  has  been  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  com- 
parative low  prices  at  which  the  refined  product  has  been 
available  throughout  the  year,  as  well,  perhaps,  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country.  Low  prices  have  been 
due  to  the  enormous  production  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe,  the 
last  crop  having  yielded  nearly  seven  million  tons,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  cane  sugar,  has  created 
an  available  supply  of  raw  sugar  far  in  excess  of  the 
world's  requirements,  and  overstocked  every  distributing 
market.  Other  important  features,  so  far  as  this  country 
was  concerned,  were  a  large  crop  of  domestic  cane  sugar, 
a  notable  increase  in  the  yield  of  domestic  beet  sugar, 
which  more  than  doubled,  and  the  earnest  efforts  of  the 
Administration  to  place  the  sugar  industry  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba  on  a  remunerative  basis  by  relaxing  the  tariff  ex- 
actions that  now  so  seriously  handicaps  the  infant  Repub- 
lic in  her  competition  with  the  beet  productions  of  Europe. 
Thus  far,  the  efforts  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  Cuba  grown 
sugar  have  not  been  successful,  but  we  owe  a  duty  to  Cuba 
in  this  respect  that  cannot  be  ignored.  The  enormous  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  in  Europe  has  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  restrictive  measures  by  an  international  conference, 
at  which  it  was  agreed  to  abolish  all  Government  bounties, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  legislation  will  be  approved 
by  all  the  countries  that  were  represented,  and  that  the 
new  status  will  go  into  operation  in  September,  1903.  In 
view  of  that  event  and  the  future  increased  cost  of  produc- 
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tion,  it  was  expected  there  would  be  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion this  year  in  the  acreage  sown,  but,  as  far  as  reported, 
the  shortage  is  only  about  17  per  cent.,  which  is  much  less 
than  had  been  generally  expected.  It  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  yield  will  improve  year  by  year,  by  reason  of 
careful  and  scientific  farming,  and,  therefore,  another  large 
crop  this  year  is  almost  certain.  But  even  if  there  should  be 
only  a  fair  average,  the  17  per  cent,  decrease  in  sowings  would 
not  result  in  such  a  decrease  in  production  as  to  relieve  the 
glutted  market,  especially  if  the  United  States  and  cane 
growing  countries  should  increase  their  production.  In 
other  words,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  visible  supply  of 
sugar  in  the  world  on  September  1,  1903,  will  continue  to 
show  overstocked  markets  and  corresponding  low  prices. 
Notwithstanding  low  prices  the  operations  of  the  year  have 
been  profitable  for  the  refining  interests,  and  a  wider 
parity  between  the  price  of  raw  and  refined  has  been  main- 
tained throughout  the  year.  Although  the  production  of 
beet  sugar  in  this  country  is  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  its 
consumption,  the  growth  of  the  industry  has  been  in  every 
sense  substantial,  and  the  outlook  for  its  prosperity  is  most 
promising. 

Molasses, — There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  im- 
portations of  foreign  molasses  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
boiling,  owing  to  the  more  liberal  supply  available  from 
Cuba,  but  the  quantity  imported  for  table  use  is  about  the 
same  proportions  as  for  several  years.  Within  the  past 
few  years  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  glucose  industry, 
together  with  the  improved  quality  of  the  product,  has 
brought  it  into  general  use  as  a  liquid  sweet,  and  led  to  its 
substitution  for  cane  molasses,  with  which  it  is  so  largely 
mixed  that  the  articles  now  sold  by  retailers  under  diflFerent 
names  are  really  chiefly  glucose  with  a  molasses  flavor. 
In  the  Southern  States  the  by-product  of  the  sugar  houses 
is  chiefly  black  strap,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  molasses. 

Coffee, — The  key  to  the  coffee  market  during  the  year 
1901  has  been  the  unprecedented  yield  of  the  Brazil  crop, 
which  has  not  only  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year,  but 
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has  likewise  exceeded  the  world's  annual  consumption.  Ten 
years  ago  a  six  and  a  half  million  had  been  rare,  so  rare  as  to 
have  been  phenomenal ;  this  crop  year,  1901-1902,  Brazil 
will  produce  and  market  over  fifteen  million  bags,  with 
another  large  crop  of  at  least  eleven  million  bags  to  follow. 
As  a  result  prices  have  almost  steadily  given  way  under 
this  burden  of  supplies,  and  have  touched  the  lowest  point 
on  record,  5\  cents  for  No.  7  Exchange  standard.  Of 
course  the  world's  consumption  could  not  be  expected  to 
advance  with  similar  strides,  and,  although  an  increase  is 
shown  both  here  and  in  Europe,  the  supplies  in  distribut- 
ing markets  have  been  steadily  increasing,  until  in  June, 
1902,  they  very  nearly  equal  a  year's  consumption  for  the 
world.  This  phenomenal  increase  has  resulted  from  the 
large  area  of  wild  land  that,  within  the  past  four  or  five 
years,  has  been  brought  under  cultivation  and  planted 
with  coffee  trees,  which,  as  they  require  four  years  to 
become  fruit-producing,  are  only  just  reaching  maturity. 
Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  there  has  been  a  large  influx 
of  Italian  labor,  thereby  giving  a  fresh  impetus  to  coffee 
cultivation,  which  has  evidently  been  done  at  a  profit, 
notwithstanding  the  prevailing  low  prices,  for,  while  this 
class  of  labor  subsists  in  the  most  economical  manner,  it  is 
not  in  a  position  to  suffer  actual  loss,  which  means  starva- 
tion. 

In  comparison  with  this  great  crop  the  yield  of  other 
coffee-producing  countries  has  become  almost  insignificant, 
their  total  product  for  the  year  being  only  about  2,000,000 
bags.  The  bulk  of  the  supply  distributed  in  this  country 
has  been  package  or  roasted  coffee,  and  trade  fluctuations 
have  been  without  special  significance  or  interesting  fea- 
ture. The  immediate  future  depends  wholly  upon  the 
present  growing  crop,  the  progress  of  which  will  be  watched 
with  close  attention. 

Tea. — There  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
supply  imported  during  the  year  under  review  and  the 
market  here  has  been  in  a  fairly  healthy  condition,  the 
only  disturbing  feature  having  been  the  action  of  Congress 
in  1902  in  repealing  the  duty  of  ten  cents  per  pound,  to 
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take  effect  January  1st,  1903.  The  removal  of  the  duty 
will  invite  a  return  to  the  disastrous  trade  conditions  that 
prevailed  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  invite  the  sending 
hither  of  the  low  grade  trash  and  dust  that  cannot  find 
sale  in  other  distributing  markets.  Practical  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  standard  law  is  not  a  sufficient 
prevention  to  this  class  of  trade,  which,  after  the  first  of 
next  January,  will  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  an  open  door. 

Tobacco. — Taken  all  in  all,  the  year  was  a  disappointing 
one.  The  principal  branches  of  manufacture — cigars, 
snuflf  and  plug  and  fine-cut  tobacco — all  showed  a  material 
gain  over  1900,  but  altogether  too  many  disturbing  influ- 
ences were  encountered  to  permit  of  the  year  being  charac- 
terized as  satisfactory.  These,  in  the  main,  were  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  affecting,  first,  Porto  Rico,  and, 
later,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and,  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  Cuban  reciprocity  agitation,  information  of 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  trade  long  before  the 
matter  was  taken  up  by  the  daily  press.  The  cigar  leaf 
branch  of  the  industry  naturally  felt  the  effect  of  the  fore- 
going more  seriously  than  any  other,  and  dealers  wound 
up  the  twelve  months  with  a  sense  of  relief  and  limited 
profits.  The  reduction  of  the  war  revenue  rates  of  taxa- 
tion cheered  manufacturers  somewhat,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
such  gains  altogether  offset  the  disturbance  in  prices,  etc., 
which  invariably  follows  changes  in  rates  of  internal 
taxation. 

The  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  amounted  to 
306,900,934  pounds,  valued  at  $27,475,466,  and  manufac- 
tured  products  to  $5,092,603,  making  a  total  of  $32,568,069. 
In  the  previous  fiscal  year  the  total  value  of  leaf  tobacco 
and  manufactured  products  exported  was  $35,432,512,  a 
decrease  in  value  in  1901  of  $2,864,443. 

The  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  the  Port  of  New- 
York  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  were 
163,590,981  pounds,  valued  at  $14,913,160,  and  of  manufac- 
tured products,  valued  at  $4,439,033,  making  a  total  value 
of  $19,352,783.     In  the  previous  fiscal  year  the  total  value 
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of  leaf  tobacco  and  manufactured  products  exported  from 
New- York  was  $18,961,102,  an  increase  in  value  in  1901  of 
$391,681. 

The  leaf  tobacco  imported  into  the  United  States  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1901,  amounted  to  26,851,253 
pounds,  valued  at  $16,290,387,  and  manufactured  products, 
valued  at  $2,480,139,  making  a  total  value  of  $18,770,526. 

The  importations  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  of  leaf 
tobacco  and  manufactured  produrits  were,  in  value, 
$15,661,360,  showing  an  increase  in  1901  of  $3,109,166. 

Of  the  amount  of  leaf  tobacco  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  New- 
York  received  18,880,512  pounds,  valued  at  $11,792,699, 
and  of  manufactured  products  to  the  value  of  $1,405,443, 
making  a  total  of  $13,198,142. 

The  previous  fiscal  year  New- York  received  leaf  tobacco 
and  manufactured  products  valued  at  $11,045,283,  an 
increase  in  1901  of  $2,152,859. 

Cotton. — The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ended  September  1st,  1901,  amounted  to  10,425,141 
bales,  weighing  5,319,314,434  pounds,  against  9,439,559 
bales,  weighing  4,754,629,038  pounds,  for  the  year  ending 
September  1st,  1900,  being  an  increase  of  985,582  in  bales, 
and  564,685,396  pounds  in  weight. 

Of  the  cotton  crop  of  1901,  6,638,813  bales  were  exported  to 
foreign  countries,  against  6,042,246  bales  in  1900,  showing 
an  increase  of  596,567  bales  in  1901. 

The  consumption  of  the  United  States  for  1901  was 
3,729,453  bales,  against  3,792,618  bales  in  1900,  a  decrease 
in  1901  of  63,165  bales. 

Of  the  crop  of  1901  the  Northern  spinners  consumed 
2,062,441  bales,  against  2,192,671  bales  in  1900,  a  decrease 
of  130,230  bales.  The  Southern  spinners  consumed  of  the 
crop  of  1901,  1,667,012  bales,  and  in  1900,  1,599,947  bales, 
an  increase  in  1901  of  67,065  bales. 

The  stock  of  cotton  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1001,  was  239,324  bales,  and,  at 
the  same  time  in  1900,  88,032  bales,  an  increase  of  151,292 
bales  in  1901. 
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The  price  of  middb'ng  upland  cotton  in  the  New- York 
market  during  1901  reached  the  highest  point  on  the  2d  of 
February,  being  quoted  at  12  cents  per  pound.  The  lowest 
was  quoted  at  8  cents  per  pound  on  the  24th  of  August. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  June, 
1902,  estimates  the  total  area  planted  in  cotton  at  about 
three-tenths  of  one  j)er  cent,  less  than  the  acreage  planted 
in  1901.  On  the  basis  of  the  acreage  figures  published  on 
May  31st  of  that  year,  this  would  give  an  acreage  fur  the 
year  1902-03  of  about  27,450,000.  From  the  recently 
published  census  report  for  1899,  however,  it  is  apparent 
that  for  some  years  past  the  acreage  planted  in  cotton  in 
the  Carolinas,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  has  been  somewhat 
over-estimated,  and  that  in  Texas  and  other  States  more  or 
less  under- estimated,  with  the  result  that  for  the  cotton 
belt  as  a  whole  there  has  been  an  under-estimation  of  acre- 
age and  an  over- estimation  of  yield  per  acre.  Adjustments 
have  been  made  to  bring  the  Department's  estimates  into 
reasonable  conformity  with  the  report  of  the  census, 
the  net  result  being  an  addition  of  about  418,000  acres  to 
the  estimate  of  the  area  planted  last  year.  This  addition 
raises  the  estimate  of  the  area  planted  for  1902-03  to 
about  27,878,000  acres,  or  72,000  acres  less  than  the  revised 
area  for  last  year.  There  is  a  reported  decrease  in  acreage 
amounting  to  9  per  cent,  in  North  Carolina,  4.6  per  cent, 
in  South  Carolina,  4  per  cent,  in  Georgia,  3  per  cent,  in 
Alabama,  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  in  Mississippi,  and 
three-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  in  Arkansas.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  an  increase  of  3  per  cent,  in  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  2.5  per  cent,  in  Texas,  8  per  cent,  in  Missouri,  15 
per  cent,  in  Oklahoma,  24  per  cent,  in  Indian  Territory, 
and  five-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  in  Tennessee. 

Breadstuff's. — The  value  of  breadstuflfs  e.  »orted  from 
the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th, 
1901,  amounted  to  $275,594,618.  For  the  fiscal  year  1900 
to  $262,744,078,  an  increase  in  1901  of  $12,850,540. 

The  value  of  exports  of  breadstuffs  from  the  Port  of 
New- York  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th,  1001, 
amounted  to  $63,238,511,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1900  to 
$65,968,410,  a  decrease  in  1901  of  $2,720,81)9. 
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Provisions.— The  value  of  the  exports  of  provisions  from 
the  United  States,  including  beef  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  etc., 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th,  1901,  amounted  to 
$236,934,401,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th,  1900, 
to  $216,505,992,  an  increase  in  1901  of  $20,428,409. 

The  exports  of  provisions  from  the  Port  of  New- York, 
including  beef  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  etc.,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30th,  1901,  were  valued  at  $106,010,068.  The 
value  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  was  $92,866,403,  an  increase 
in  1901  of  $13,143,665. 

Petroletim. — The  exports  of  petroleum  from  the  United 
States  for  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31st,  1901, 
were  the  largest  for  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
The  exports  of  refined  oil  were  80,000,000  gallons  more 
than  those  for  1900.  The  total  exports  of  refined  oil, 
naphtha  and  crude  oil  were  957,319,568  gallons,  and  in  the 
calendar  year  1900  the  exports  were  879,911,324  gallons, 
an  increase  of  77,408,242  gallons  in  1901. 

The  exports  from  New-York  for  the  calendar  year  1901 
were  699,861,776  gallons,  and  in  the  calendar  year  1900, 
686,440,457  gallons,  an  increase  in  1901  of  13,421,319  gallons. 

The  exports  of  petroleum  from  the  United  States  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th,  1901,  amounted  to 
870,498,964  gallons,  valued  at  $63,049,802.  During  the 
previous  fiscal  year  the  exports  were  950,623,155  gallons, 
valued  at  $75,104,897,  a  decrease  in  1901  of  80,124,191 
gallons  in  quantity,  and  $12,055,095  in  value. 

Of  the  above.  New- York  exported  in  the  fiscal  year  1901, 
691,193,751  gallons,  valued  at  $44,758,797,  and  in  the  fiscal 
year  1900,  560,290,690  gallons,  valued  at  $48,321,529,  an 
increase  in  1901  of  30,903,061  gallons  in  quantity,  and 
a  decrease  of  $3,562,732  in  value. 

The  price  of  refined  oil  changed  but  little  during  the 
year  1901,  the  yearly  average  being,  however,  on  a  lower 
basis  than  that  for  the  preceding  year  by  about  one  cent 
per  gallon.  This  was  the  result  of  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  crude  oil ;  the  average  for  crude,  of  $1.21  per  barrel, 
being  14  cents  i)er  barrel  lower  than  the  average  for  the 
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preceding  year,  and  eight  cents  per  barrel  lower  than  the 
year  1899. 

The  production  of  crude  oil  showed  a  reduction  of 
2,600,000  barrels  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  stocks  on  hand  a  reduction  of  900,000  barrels 
during  the  year. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS   OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS, 

Fiscal  Year. — The  imports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
gold  and  silver  bullion  into  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30th,  1901,  amounted  to  $102,437,708 ; 
$28,806,661  consisted  of  gold  coin,  $37,244,526  gold  bullion, 
$5,655,824  silver  coin,  and  $30,730,697  silver  bullion. 

The  exports  and  re-exporls  for  the  same  period  were 
$117,470,357,  and  consisted  of  $8,969,438  of  gold  coin, 
$44,215,739  gold  bullion,  $5,829,388  in  silver  coin,  and 
$58,455,792  in  sUver  bullion. 

The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  1901  amounted  to 
$15,032,649. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1900  the  importations  of  gold  and 
silver  coin  and  gold  and  silver  bullion  amounted  to 
$79,829,486,  and  consisted  of  $21,032,978  gold  coin 
$23,540,206  gold  bullion,  $4,729,596  silver  coin,  and 
$30,526,706  silver  bullion. 

The  exports  and  re-exports  for  the  same  period  were 
$32,206,728  gold  coin,  $16,060,031  gold  bullion,  $4,716,323 
silver  coin,  and  $51,995,952  silver  bullion,  making  a  total 
of  $104,979,034. 

The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  1900  was 
$25,149,548. 

Calendar  Year. — During  the  calendar  year  ended  De- 
cember 31st,  1901,  the  importations  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
and  gold  and  silver  bullion  amounted  to  $85,908,662.  This 
amount  consisted  of  $54,761,880  of  gold  coin  and  gold  bul- 
lion, and  $31,146,782  of  silver  coin  and  silver  bullion. 

The  exports  and  re-exports  for  the  same  period  were 
$113,368,790,  of  which  $57,729,889  were  gold  coin  and  gold 
bullion,  and  $55,638,901  silver  coin  and  silver  bullion. 
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The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  the  calendar  year 
1901  was  $27,460,128. 

During  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31st,  1900, 
the  importations  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  gold  and  silver 
bullion  amounted  to  $106,526,349,  and  consisted  of 
$66,745,244  of  gold  coin  and  gold  bullion,  and  $39,780,105 
of  silver  coin  and  silver  bullion. 

The  exports  and  re-exports  for  the  same  period  were 
$120,356,287  ;  of  this  amount  $54,134,623  were  gold  coin 
and  bullion,  and  $66,221,664  silver  coin  and  bullion. 

The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  the  calendar  year 
1900  was  $13,830,938. 

THE  METALLIC   MONEY   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint,  in  his  last  Annual  Report, 
gives  the  following  as  the  amount  of  metallic  money  in  the 
United  States  on  the  30th  of  June,  1901,  compared  with 
the  same  time  in  1900  : 


Gold  bullion. 
Silver  bullion,     . 
Gold  coin. 
Silver  dollars,     . 
Subsidiary  silver  coin, 


1901.  1900. 

$109,219,493  $113,180,531 

60,758,378  68,250,098 

1,015,433,325  921,258,733 

520,624,254  496,257,190 

89,822,771  82,863,742 


Total,  ....     $1,785,858,221    $1,681,810,294 

This  shows  an  increase  in  1901  of  $94,174,592  in  gold 
coin,  $24,367,064  in  silver  dollars,  and  $6,959,029  in  sub- 
sidiary silver  coin.  In  gold  bullion  there  was  a  decrease  of 
$3,961,038,  and  $17,491,720  in  silver  bullion.  The  total 
increase  in  the  metallic  money  of  the  United  States  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  was  $104,047,927. 

THE   FOREIGN   COMMERCE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Fiscal  Tear. — The  total  value  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th, 
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1901,  compared  with  the  total  of  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
was  as  follows : 


Imports  of  merchandise,           .        .  $823,172,165 

Imports  of  the  precious  metals,       .  102,437,708 

Exports  of    domestic    and    foreign 

merchandise,          ....  1,487,764,991 

Exports  and  re-exports  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,           ....  117,470,857 


Total  foreign  commerce,  fiscal  year  1901,  .     $2,530,845,221 
Total  foreign  commerce,  fiscal  year  1900,  .       2,429,232,786 


Increase  in  fiscal  year  1901,      .        .        ..       $101,612,435 

Calendar  Tear. — The  total  value  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  ended 
December  31st,  1901,  compared  with  the  total  of  the  pre- 
vious calendar  year,  was  as  follows  : 

Imports  of  merchandise,           .         .  $880,421,056 

Imports  of  the  precious  metals,        .  85,908,662 

Exports   of    domestic    and    foreign 

merchandise,          ....  1,465,380,919 

Exports  and  re  exports  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,           ....  113,368,790 


Total    foreign    commerce,    calendar    year 

1901, $2,545,079,427 

Total    foreign    commerce,    calendar    year 

1900, 2,533,850,639 


Increase  in  the  calendar  year  1901,         .  $11,228,788 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE   OF  THE    PORT  OF  NEW-YORK. 

Fiscal  Year. — The  total  value  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  Port  of  New-York  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
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30th,  1901,  compared  with  the  total  of  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  was  as  follows : 


Imports  of  merchandise, 
Imports  of  the  precious  metals, 
Exports    of    domestic  and    foreign 

merchandise. 
Exports  and  re-exports  of  the  pre 

cious  metals, 

Total  foreign  commerce,  fiscal  year  1901, 
Total  foreign  commerce,  fiscal  year  1900, 


$527,259,906 
27,431,777 

529,592,978 

103,942,971 

$1,188,227,632 
1,168,785,559 


Increase  in  the  fiscal  year  1901,       .        .  $19,442, 07P. 

Calendar  Tear. — The  total  value  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  Port  of  New- York  for  the  calendar  year 
ended  December  3l8t,  1901,  compared  with  the  total  of 
the  previous  calendar  year,  was  as  follows  : 

Imports  of  merchandise,          .         .  $555,020,577 

Imports  of  the  precious  metals,        ,  19,367,785 

Exports  of    domestic    and    foreign 

merchandise,           .         .        -        .  510,958,024 

Exports  and  re-exports  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,          ....  100,563,364 


Total    foreign    commerce,    calendar    year 

1901, $1,185,909,750 

Total    foreign    commerce,    calendar   year 

1900, 1,196,323,930 


Decrease  in  the  calendar  year  1901,        .  $10,414,180 


BALANCE   OF  TRADE. 


Fiscal  Tear. — The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  for  the^  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th,  1901, 
was  as  follows : 
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Exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  merchan- 
dise,     $1,487,764,991 

Imports  of  foreign  merchandise,  .        .        .        823,172,166 

In  favor  of  the  United  States,  fiscal  year  1901 ,     $664,592,826 
In  favor  of  the  United  States,  fiscal  year  1900,       544,541,898 

Increase  in  the  fiscal  year  1901,      .        .      $120,050,928 

Calendar  Tear. — The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  for  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31st, 
1901,  was  as  follows : 

Exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  merchan- 
dise,     $1,465,380,919 

Imports  of  foreign  merchandise,  .  .        880,421,056 

In  favor  of  the  United  States,  calendar  year 

1901 $584,959,863 

In  favor  of  the  United  States,  calendar  year 

1900 648,930,329 

Decrease  in  the  calendar  year  1901,        .        $63,970,466 

TRANSACTIONS   OF  THE  NEW-YORK  CLEARING  HOUSE. 

Notwithstanding  the  two  great  shocks  sustained  by 
financial  and  mercantile  interests  during  the  calendar  year 
1901,  the  first  occasioned  by  the  corner  in  Northern  Pacific 
common  stock  in  May,  and  the  second  by  the  assassination 
of  President  McKinley  in  September,  the  Clearing  House 
transactions,  reflecting  the  business  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try, were  in  very  much  larger  volume  than  ever  before 
recorded. 

The  total  exchanges  of  all  the  Clearing  Houses  for  the 
calendar  year  1901  were  $118,518,000,000,  of  which  sixty- 
seven  per  cent,  was  transacted  through  the  New- York 
Clearing  House,  or  $79,420,000,000,  which  amount  is  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  over  $26,000,000,000,  and 
is  the  maximum  sum  ever  cleared  through  the  institution 
in  a  year. 
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The  effect  of  the  May  panic  in  securities  was  clearly 
shown  by  the  falling  oflf  of  the  exchanges  from 
$9,300,000,000  in  May  to  $6,800,000,000  for  June,  the  aver- 
age  monthly  clearings  for  the  entire  year  being 
$6,600,000,000. 

The  average  clearings  per  day  during  the  year  were 
$262,113,592.19,  and  the  greatest  amount  cleared  on  any 
one  day  was  $598,537,409.64,  on  May  10th,  which  amount 
is  also  the  largest  ever  cleared  by  the  institution  on  a  sin- 
gle day.  The  balances  on  that  day  amounted  to 
$23,873,115.92. 

The  balances  for  the  year  were  $3,661,414,117.04,  which 
exceeded  the  year  previous  by  $900,000,000,  and  are  the 
largest  on  record. 

On  February  16th,  1901,  the  average  amount  on  deposit 
with  the  Clearing  House  banks  for  the  first  time  exceeded 
$1,000,000,000,  the  figures  for  the  week  ending  that  date 
being  $1,011,319,000. 

CONTRIBUTORS    TO   THIS  VOLUME. 

The  Secretary  is  indebted  to  the  Hon.  O.  P.  Austin, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington,  for  advance 
statements  of  Imports,  Exports  and  Re-Exports  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th,  1901 ; 
to  Charles  A.  Schieren,  for  a  Report  on  the  Leather 
Ti-ade;  to  Louis  Windmuller,  for  a  Report  on  the 
Wool  Trade ;  to  Charles  McK.  Leoser's  Sons,  for  a 
Report  on  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Trade;  to  William  B. 
Dana  &  Co.,  for  a  Report  on  the  Cotton  Crop;  to  H.  C. 
FoLGER,  Jr.,  for  a  report  on  the  Petroleum  Trade  ;  to 
Charles  Kirchhoff,  for  a  Report  on  the  Iron  Trade  ; 
and  to  George  R.  Phillips,  of  New-Bedford,  for  a  Report 
on  the  Whale  Fishery. 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Nevt-York,  June  30,  1902. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 

FROM    MAY,    1901.    TO    MAY.    1902. 

133d  Annual  Meeting,  Thursday,  May  2,  1901. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Third  Annual  Meetiniv  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held  this  day,  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Chamber,  on  Nassau* street, 
between  Cedar  and  Liberty  streets. 

PRESENT. 

Abbam  S.  Hbwitt,        I 

Chables  S.  Faibchild,  ^   jTu^. Presidents. 

J.  Edwabd  Simmons, 

William  E.  Dodge,     J 

James  G.  Cannon,  7Veasurer, 

Geobge  Wilson,  /Secretary. 

Chables  S.  Smfth,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

John  Habsen  Rhoades,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 

and  Currency. 
A.  Babton  Hepbubn,   Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 

"IVade  and  Improvements. 
A.  FosTEB  HiGGiNS,   Chairman  of  the   Committee  on  the  Harbor 

and  Shipping. 
Geobge  F.  Sewabd,  Chairman  of  the    Co^nmittee  on  State  and 

Municipal  Taxatioii. 

And  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  members. 
1 
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In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Chaklbs  S.  Faircuild,  Vice- 
Presidenty  presided. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  monthly  meeting,  held  April  4th,  was  deferred  to  the  June 
meeting  of  the  Chamber. 

REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Charles  S.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported the  following  resolution,  and  recommended  its  adoption  : 

Resolved^  That  the  following  named  Delegations  and  Special 
Committees  be  continued,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  work 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Chamber,  and  that  the  President  be 
authorized  to  make  such  changes  in  their  membership  as  may  be 
necessary  : 

Delegation  to  the  Indianapolis  Monetary  Convention. 

Special  Committee  on  Commercial  Education. 

Special  Committee  on  the  Presentation  of  a  Gold  Medal  to  the 
Hon.  Abram  S.  Hbwitt. 

Special  Committee  on  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Elevated  Railroad 
Terminals. 

Delegation  to  visit  Texas,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Governor  of  that  State. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

A.  Foster  Hiogins,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor 
and  Shipping,  verbally  reported  that  he  had  visited  Albany  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
laid  before  the  Governor  a  statement  as  to  the  reasons  why  the 
Chamber  thought  the  Bill  granting  the  use  of  West  Street  to  the 
New- York  and  New-Jersey  Bridge  Company  should  not  become  a 
law.  Mr.  HiGGiNS  said,  that  the  arguments  presented  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Bill  would,  he  thought,  have  favorable  influence  with 
the  Governor. 

Gkobgb  F.  Skward,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  and 
Municipal  Taxation,  submitted  the  following  report  on  the  Bills 
passed  by  the  last  Legislature  affecting  various  great  financial 
interests  of  this  City  : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Cotninerce  : 

At  the  January  meeting  your  Committee  submitted  a  draft  of  a 
bill  for  Local  Option  and  Apportionment.     This  bill  met  the  unan- 
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iinous  approval  of  the  Cbamber.  It  was  presented  to  the  Legisla* 
ture  by  Senator  Elsbbrg.  A  hearing  on  it  was  given  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Retrenchment  and  Taxation.  It  was  not 
reported  by  the  Committee,  and,  so  far  as  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  is  concerned,  '*  it  sleeps  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking." 

As  the  members  of  the  Chamber  are  aware,  a  different  policy 
was  advocated  by  Governor  Odblu  Bills  affecting  varioas  great 
financial  interests  were  offered  on  the  lines  of  his  policy.  All  of 
these  were  passed  by  the  Legislature,  but  in  modified  forms. 

With  this  report  your  Committee  submits  a  resume  (ExhibU 
One)  of  the  legislation  so  enacted.  This  resume  may  not  be  alto* 
getber  accurate,  as  some  of  the  bills  in  their  final  form  had  not  been 
received  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

Your  Committee  is  no  less  satisfied  now  than  it  was  in  January 
that  the  Local  Option  aud  Apportionment  plan  is  the  only  one  by 
which  a  just  balance  of  taxation  can  be  secured  for  the  several  po- 
litical divisions  of  the  State.  The  Committee  does  not  propose  to 
enter  now  upon  an  extended  statement  of  its  reasons  for  adhering 
to  this  conclusion. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  remind  the  Chamber  that  the  tendency 
at  Albany  to  take  from  New-Tork  and  other  cities  some  of  the  best 
subjects  of  taxation,  to  turn  the  revenue  so  secured  over  to  the 
State  for  State  purposes,  and  then  to  widen  the  uses  of  State  money 
so  that  much  of  the  benefit  of  the  expenditures  of  State  funds 
will  inure  to  the  political  divisions  which  contain  no  cities,  was 
strongly  in  evidence  during  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature.  The 
State  takes  the  benefit  of  the  new  taxes  on  the  following  interests  : 

Trust  Companies. 
Savings  Banks. 
Title  Guarantee  Companies. 
All  Lines  of  Insurance. 

The  tax  on  banks  goes  to  the  localities,  the  country  members  not 
being  willing  to  forego  the  benefit  of  the  revenue  from  that  source. 

The  right  theory  surely  is  this  :  Every  political  division  should 
pay  its  own  expenses  and  should  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the 
State  in  an  equitable  degree.  This  was  absolutely  the  theory  of 
earlier  legislation.  It  is  distinctly  not  the  theory  of  recent  legisla- 
tion. 

The  questions  so  arising  munt  be  considered  serious,  but  they  are 
overshadowed  by  the  fact  that  taxation  is  rising  in  our  State  and 
city  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Exhibit  Two  of  this  report  shows  that  the  expenditures  of  the 
city  in  1900  were  nearly  $91,000,000,  against  $77,600,000  in  1898—^ 
an  increase  of  17  per  cent. 

Exhibit  Three  shows  that  the  expenditures  of  the  State  in  1900 
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were  nearly  $23,000,000,  agaiast  $14,800,000  in  1890,  an  increase 
of  54.5  per  cent. 

In  view  of  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  however  important  it 
may  be  for  this  Chamber  to  study  the  tax  system,  it  is  also  impor- 
tant to  study  administrative  methods  and  expenses  in  both  State 
and  city. 

It  might  be  supposed  from  the  extent  to  which  new  taxes  were 
imposed  by  the  last  Legislature  that  the  State  was  in  crying  need 
of  more  money. 

MchibiC  Four  shows  that  the  balance  in  the  State  Treasury  on 
September  30th,  1900,  was  $7,289,802  against  $4,504,814  on  the 
same  date  of  the  previous  year. 

In  FaahUfit  Five  a  further  very  interesting  fact  is  shown — the 
extent  to  which  the  expenses  of  our  city  are  controlled  at  Albany. 
The  figures  are  taken  from  an  article  in  '*  Municipal  Affairs,''  by 
Professor  M.  R.  Maltbib.  It  appears  that  the  city  budget  for 
1901  carries  provision  for  an  expenditure  of  $98,100,413  ;  that 
something  less  than  $17,000,000  of  this  was  within  the  discretion 
of  our  city,  and  that  all  the  rest  was  mandatory  under  laws  made 
at  Albany. 

Exhibit  Six  gives  the  per  capita  expenditure  of  the  cities  of 
New- York,  London,  Berlin  and  Paris.  The  cost  of  New- York  is 
apparently  twice  that  of  London,  with  Berlin  and  Paris  between 
the  two. 

All  the  facts  of  the  situation  seem  to  indicate  that  the  people 
of  Greater  New-York  must  insist  upon  a  larger  measure  of  home 
rule  if  there  is  to  be  any  check  put  upon  our  expenses  and,  inci- 
dentally, upon  our  taxation.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that  this  is  coming  to  be  recognized,  but  the  system  under  which  we 
suffer  is  of  so  long  standing,  is  so  entrenched  in  politics,  that 
well-directed  effort  for  years  must  be  used  if  serious  improve- 
ment is  to  be  secured. 

(Signed,)         George  F.  Seward, 

Charles  S.  Fairchild, 

Alexander  E.  Orr, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 

Clarence  H.  Kelsey, 


(Committee  on 
»  StaU  and  Mnnid- 
'       pal  TaxcUion. 


New-York,  May  1, 1901. 

Mr.  Seward. — As  the  Chamber  is  greatly  occupied  today,  I 
move  that  the  reading  of  the  Exhibits  be  omitted,  and  that  the 
Report  and  Exhibits  be  printed  and  sent  to  each  member. 

G.  Waldo  Smith. — I  second  the  motion,  and  desire  to  add  the 
words  "  And  in  due  season  to  each  member  of  the  next  Legislature." 
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Mr.  Skward. — I  accept  the  amendment. 

The  resolution  as  changed  was  put  to  vote  and  carried  unani- 
mously.    The  exhibits  are  as  follows : 

EXHIBIT  1. CHANGBS  IN  TAXATION  KNACTBD  BY  TH B  LBQISLATURB 

OP  1900-1901. 

Banks. — By  Chapter  550  the  shares  of  stock  in  State  and 
National  Banks  and  Banking  Associations  are  subjected  to  a  tax  of 
one  per  cent,  upon  their  assessed  value,  the  value  of  each  share 
being  assessed  by  adding  together  the  capital  stock,  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  of  the  bank,  and  dividing  the  sum  thus  obtained 
by  the  number  of  outstanding  shares.  In  making  this  assessment 
no  deduction  is  allowed  for  debts  of  the  shareholders,  nor  for  the 
value  of  the  bank's  real  property,  although  that  is  taxed  like  other 
real  property.  The  banks  remain  exempt  from  all  personal  prop- 
erty and  franchise  taxation,  and  the  shareholders  are  relieved  from 
all  other  taxation  upon  the  value  of  their  shares. 

The  former  tax  upon  bank  shares  levied  at  the  local  tax  rate  plus 
the  State  rate  in  each  county  upon  their  market  value  less  that 
proportion  of  such  market  value  which  the  assessed  value  of  the 
bank's  real  estate  bears  to  the  total  market  value  of  its  shares,  and 
less  also  the  indebtedness  of  the  shareholder,  is  abolished. 

The  system  of  collecting  the  tax  remains  the  same.  The  tax  is 
assessed  to  the  shareholders,  not  to  the  bank,  but  it  is  assessed  to 
them  not  in  the  tax  districts  where  they  reside,  but  in  the  tax 
district  in  which  the  principal  office  of  the  bank  is  located,  the 
banks  being  compelled  to  pay  the  tax,  and  to  deduct  the  proper 
amount  from  each  shareholder's  share. 

The  effect  is  to  subject  banks  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  and  trust 
companies  by  virtue  of  Chapter  132  of  the  Laws  of  1901, 
to  exactly  the  same  burden  of  taxation  ;  the  only  differ- 
ences being  (1)  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  tax,  the  bank 
paying  the  tax  nominally  for  the  shareholder,  and  the  trust  com- 
pany paving  the  same  tax  on  its  own  account ;  and  (2)  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax,  that  upon  banks  being  paid  to  the 
local  authorities  for  local  purposes,  and  that  upon  trust  companies 
directly  to  the  State. 

The  entire  tax  is  payable  to  the  County  Treasurer  of  the 
county  in  which  the  bank's  principal  office  is  located,  and  is  by  him 
distributed. 

Tnist  Companies. — By  Chapter  132  trust  companies  are  relieved 
entirely  from  the  tax  upon  their  capital  stock  (personal  property) 
at  the  local  tax  rate  of  the  tax  districts  in  which  their  principal 
offices  are  located,  to  which  they  were  formerly  subjected.  They 
are  also  relieved  from  the  franchise  tax  of  one  quarter  of  a  mill  on 
each  dollar  of  capital  stock  used  within  the  State  for  each  one  per 
cent,  of  dividend,  (with  a  minimum  tax  of  one  and  one-half  mills). 
Instead,  they  are  subjected  to  a  franchise  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on 
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their  capital  stock,  sarplus  and  undivided  profits.  They  are  still 
oblipred  to  pay  taxes  on  their  real  property.  Their  shares,  in  the 
hands  of  shareholders,  remain  exempt  from  taxation. 

The  amount  of  this  tax  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  bank 
tax  provided  for  by  Chapter  660  of  the  Laws  of  1901. 

The  entire  tax  is  payable  directly  to  the  State. 

Savings  Banks, — Chapter  117  imposes  upon  savings  banks  a 
tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  par  value  of  the  surplus  and  un- 
divided earnings.  This  tax  is  new.  It  is  payable  directly  to  the 
Sute. 

litle  Guarantee  Companies. — By  Chapter  132  all  title  guarantee 
companies  which  are  authorized  to  do  a  trust  company  business  are 
placed  upon  the  same  footing,  as  regards  taxation,  as  trust  com- 
panies. (See  page  six.)  The  taxation  of  those  not  authorized 
to  do  a  trust  company  business,  however,  is  not  changed,  and  they 
remain  subject  to  the  previously  existing  capital  stock  tax  described 
on  page  six,  and  are  relieved  from  all  franchise  taxes,  unless 
they  are  taxable  under  Chapter  118,  upon  the  ground  that  they  are 
insurance  companies. 

Life  Insurance  Companies, — Chapter  118  imposes  upon  domestic 
life  insurance  companies  and  those  organized  under  the  laws  of 
other  States  of  the  Union  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  gross  pre- 
miums for  business  done  in  the  State.  These  companies  were  for- 
merly exempt  from  any  such  tax.  The  tax  upon  life  insurance 
companies  of  foreign  countries  remains,  as  before,  two  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  premiums  for  business  done  within  the  State. 

This  is  a  franchise  tax,  payable  directly  to  the  State. 

Fire  Insurance  Companies, — Chapter  118  increases  the  State 
franchise  tax  upon  domestic  tire  insurance  companies  from  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  premiums  for  business  done  in  the 
Statt'  to  one  per  cent,  thereon.  The  franchise  taxes  on  fire  insurance 
companies  of  other  States  and  of  foreign  countries  remain  as  before, 
two  per  cent,  and  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  respectively  on  the 
gross  premiums  for  business  done  in  the  State. 

The  taxes  are  payable  to  the  State,  except  that  those  on  fire  com- 
panies of  other  States  and  foreign  countries  are  payable  to  the  local 
tire  departments,  as  before. 

Mari/ie  Insurance  Compa7iie8. — Chapter  118  increases  the  State 
franchise  tax  upon  domestic  marine  insurance  companies  from  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  premiums  for  business  done  in 
the  Slate  to  one  per  cent,  thereon.  The  franchise  tax  on  marine 
companies  of  other  States  and  of  foreign  countries  remain,  as  before, 
two  per  cent,  on  the  gross  premiums  for  business  done  in  the  State. 

The  taxes  are,  as  before,  payable  to  the  State. 

Casualty   hisurance    Companies, — Chapter    118    increases    the 
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State  franchise  tax  upon  domestic  casualty  insurance  companies 
from  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  premiums  for  business 
done  in  the  State  to  one  per  cent,  thereon.  It  also  imposes  a  like 
tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  premiums  for  business  done  in 
the  State  of  casualty  insurance  companies  of  other  States,  which 
were  formerly  exempt  from  franchise  taxation,  (except  under  the 
reciprocal  law).  The  franchise  tax  on  casualty  insurance  companies 
of  foreign  countries  remains,  as  before,  two  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
premiums  for  business  done  in  the  State.  The  taxes  are  payable  to 
the  State. 

Surety  Companies. — Section  187  of  the  Tax  Law,  under  the 
title  "  Franchise  tax  upon  insurance  corporations,"  provided  for  a 
franchise  tax  upon  "  insurance  or  surety  "  corporations.  The  words 
"or  surety**  have  been  dropped  from  this  section  by  the  amend- 
ment provided  by  Chapter  118  of  the  Laws  of  1901.  If,  in  spite  of 
this  amendment,  this  section  still  includes  surety  companies,  the 
State  franchise  tax  on  them  is  increased  from  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  on  gross  premiums  for  business  done  in  the  State  to  one 
per  i^nt.  thereon ;  both  domestic  and  foreign  companies  be- 
ing subject  to  the  same  tax.  If,  however,  the  courts  hold  that  the 
dropping  of  the  words  **  or  surety  "  from  this  section  relieves  surety 
companies  from  its  action,  a  construction  which  would  seem  to  run 
counter  to  the  general  terms  of  the  Act,  then  they  are  exempt  from 
all  franchise  taxation,  since  Chapter  658  of  the  Laws  of  1901  con- 
tinues their  exemption  from  the  general  corporation  franchise  tax. 

General  Corporation  Tax, — Chapter  558  relieves  elevated  and 
surface  railroads  not  operated  by  steam,  which  have  leased  their 
lines  to  other  corporations,  from  the  tax  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  earnings  within  the  State,  formerly  payable  by  them,  and 
still  payable  by  all  such  companies  which  operate  lines  of  railroads, 
and  renders  them  subject  to  no  general  franchise  tax  other  than  the 
three  per  cent,  of  all  dividends  in  excess  of  four  per  cent,  formerly 
and  still  in  force,  both  upon  those  companies  which  have  leased 
their  lines  and  those  which  operate  lines. 

The  exemption  from  the  general  franchise  tax  of  laundry  corpora- 
tionr*  and  of  manufacturing  corporations  to  the  extent  of  the  cap- 
ital employed  within  the  State  in  or  in  connection  with  such  manu- 
facturing business,  and  of  mining  corporations  wholly  engaged  in 
mining  ore  within  the  State,  is  limited  to  such  companies  as  have  at 
least  forty  per  cent,  of  their  capital  stock  within  the  State. 

If  foreign  corporations  fail  to  pay  the  license  tax  of  one-eighth 
of  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  engaged  within  the  State  during 
the  first  year  within  thirty  days  after  the  tax  is  due,  and  are  so  in 
default  at  the  time  that  the  act  takes  effect,  they  cannot  maintain 
actions  in  the  courts  of  the  State. 

All  of  the  above  provisions  are  new. 

Transjer  {Inheritance)  Tax. — Chapter  173  provides  for  salaried 
appraisers  in  Albany,  Dutchess,  Monroe,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Or- 
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ange,  Qaeens,  Rensselaer,  Richmond,  Suffolk  and  Westchester 
Counties,  in  addition  to  New- York,  Kings  and  Erie,  where  there 
were  salaried  appraisers  before.  In  the  other  counties  the  county 
treasurer  is  to  be  the  appraiser  and  is  to  receive  the  fees  formerly 
allowed  appraisers.  In  counties  where  there  are  salaried  appraisers 
the  tax  is  made  payable  not,  as  formerly  to  the  county  treasurer, 
or,  in  New- York,  to  the  city  comptroller,  but  to  the  State  treasu- 
rer. 

Organization  Tax, — Chapter  448  reduces  the  organization  tax  on 
domestic  corporations  from  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  au- 
thorized capital  to  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent. 

The  Unearned  Premium  Exemption. — Chapter  618  exempts 
from  taxation  the  personal  property  of  fire,  casualty  and  surety  in- 
surance companies,  associations  and  individuals  equal  in  value  to 
the  unearned  premiums  required  by  law  to  be  charged  as  a 
liability. 

The  Constitutional  Amendment, — This  is  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion adopting  for  the  second  time  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution,  forbidding  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  private  or 
local  bill  granting  to  any  person,  association,  firm  or  corporation 
an  exemption  from  taxation  on  real  or  personal  property.  Having 
been  adopted  twice  by  the  Legislature,  this  provision  now  goes  to 
the  people  to  be  voted  upon. 

EXHIBIT    2. — CITY    SXPBNDITUBBS. 

The  matter  in  this  Exhibit  and  in  Exhibits  three  and  five,  has 
been  taken  from  Professor  Maltbib's  article. 

Contrasting  expenditures  for  1898  with  those  for  1900,  one 
finds  a  total  increase  of  $13,219,640,  or  \1  per  cent,  in  two 
years.  In  the  same  length  of  time,  using  the  census  figures  of 
1890  and  1900  as  a  basis,  population  increased  about  6.6  per 
cent.  The  assessed  valuation  has  kept  pace  with  expenditures, 
so  that  the  tax  rate  has  remained  nearly  uniform.  That  this  in- 
crease will  continue  during  the  present  year  is  certain,  the  appro- 
priations for  1901  being  over  8.6  per  cent,  in  advance  of  those  for 
1900  and  26.5  per  cent,  more  than  those  for  1898. 


Annual  Expenditures — New-York  City. 


1898. 

Mayoralty $63,155 

Manicipal  Awembly 192.552 

Boroagb  Officers 47,31vJ 

Department  of  Finance 770,4 1 1 

Law  Department 399,758 

Board  of  Pablic  Improvements..  173,500 


Increase  prom 

1900. 

189"$  TO  1900. 

1899. 

Amount.         % 

$63,755 

$63,765 

$1,600        S.5 

200,052 

200,052 

7,500        8.9 

51,300 

51,300 

8,9S8        8.4 

738,391 

877,:i05 

106,894       13.8 

399,75S 

899,758 

....        0.0 

219.500 

246,500 

73,000       42.1 
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Annual  Expenditures — New-York  City — Continued. 

Incrcabb  from 
1898  TO  1900. 

1898.  1899.  1900.  ^Amount.  T 

Department  of  Highways $),059,029  $2,526,099  $V^3.844  $194,815  9.4 

Department  of  Sewers 609.706  827,479  818, 178  183,468  29.1 

Department  of  Bridges 350136  406,522  431,957  81,821  28.4 

Dept.  of  Bids.,  Lighting  &  Sap..  3.623,110  3.78\724  8,850,9)7  227,827  6.8 

Department  of  Water  Sapply...  1.816,084  1,470,817  1,442,914  126,880  9.6 

Department  of  Parks 1,483,070  1 ,731 ,785  1 ,825, 1 1 3  342,048  23.1 

Department  of  Public  Charities.  1,778,417  1,912,715  1,896,812  118.895  6.6 

Charitable  loslitations 1,710,977  1.784,816  2,857,084  1,146,107  66.9 

Department  of  Correction 681,248  738.066  787,775  106,582  16.6 

Department  of  Health 991,058  1,111,938  1,066,661  75,603  7.5 

Police  Department 11,405.644  11,8:34,596  11,992,603  586,859  5.1 

Department  of  Street  Cleaning. .  4,041,162  4,575,800  5,031,282  990,120  24,5 

Fire  Department 4,358,122  4,443,664  4,868,176  610.054  11.7 

Department  of  Boildings 473,829  625,665  646,525  72,096  15.8 

DeptofTaxesABd.of  ABSrs..  859,600  864,900  877,150  17.;50  4.9 

Departmenl  of  Education 12,003,681  18,040,052  14,619,111  2,615,430  21.8 

City  and  Normal  CoUeges 325,000  875,000  875,000  60,000  16.4 

Coroners 161,300  166,160  165,150  3,850  2.4 

Commieeionersof  AccoanU...  162,864  160.000  156,000  6.864»  4.2» 

Civil  Service  Commission 88.000  86,000  76,000  10,000*  11.6* 

Board  of  City  Record 415,000  615.345  635.200  120,200  28.9 

Rents 267,961  326,761  815,379  47,418  17.7 

For  Library  Purposes 181 ,600  215.244  214.779  88,279  18.S 

Courts 931.836  967,600  966,060  84,214  8.6 

Miscellaneous  Expenses 1,451.548  5,105,318  668,794  787,764*  54.2* 

Totldt $52,898,677      $60,678,698      $69,967,044        $7,078,467      18.4 

Interest,  Redemption,  etc 13,981,827        23,087,095        19,284.718  5,262,891      87.6 

County  Budgets 10,688,927         9,809,269        11,677,209  893.282        8.8 

Grand  Total  t $77,559,882      $93,520,082      $90,778,972      $13,219,040       17.0 

The  lack  of  uDiformity  and  the  difficalty  of  co-ordinating  the 
accoants  of  some  ninety  corporations  from  which  the  present  city 
was  formed,  at  present  render  impossible  an  accurate  comparison 
of  expenditures  for  the  greater  city  prior  to  1898.  In  five  depart- 
ments, having  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  over  $33,000,000  in 
1900,  or  36.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  budget,  there  was  an  increase  of 
$23,377,625,  or  34.5  per  cent.,  comparing  the  total  amounts  ex- 
pended for  the  three  year  periods,  1895-1897  (Mayor  Strong's  ad- 
ministration) and  1898-1900  (Mayor  Van  Wtck's  administration.) 
Probably  this  rate  of  increase  was  not  quite  maintained  in  the 
other  departments,  although  in  a  number  of  considerable  impor- 
tanoe,  such  as  street  cleaning,  parks  and  sewers,  we  are  sure  that 
the  increase  was  as  much  and  perhaps  more.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  average  annual  cost  of  government  is  25  per  cent,  more  under 
the  present  administration  than  when  Col.  Strong  was  mayor.* 
This  is  probably  too  low,  as  it  would  mean  that  the  departments 

*  Denotes  a  Decrease. 

t  Owing  to  the  omission  of  the  fractional  paru  of  a  dollar  in  each  item,  the  footings  are 
greater  by  that  mach  than  the  addition  of  the  present  flgnres  makes  them. 
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other  than  the  five  mentioned  would  show  an  increase  of  only  20 
per  cent.,  which  is  undoubtedly  too  small,  as  the  increase  in  the 
total  budget  was  17  per  cent,  from  1898  to  1900,  in  only  two  years. 
If  interest  payments  and  bond  redemptions  were  omitted,  and 
comparisons  made  simply  between  the  expenses  of  the  administra- 
tive departments,  this  conclusion  would  not  be  altered,  so  that  one 
can  safely  assert  that  city  government  costs  the  citizens  of  New- 
York  Zb  and  perhaps  35  percent,  more  than  it  did  four  years  since, 

EXHIBIT   3. — STATE    BXPBMDITUBBS. 

Turning  to  the  State  government,  one  finds  much  the  same  ten- 
dency to  increase  expenditures  that  appears  in  City  administration. 

Population,  Assessed  Valuation   and  Expenditubes   op    New- York 

State. 

Per  cent,  of 
Increase         Increase 

1890.  1900.  1890-1900.  1890-1900. 

Population  U.  8.  Censas 6,^97,853  7,268,013  1,270. 159  21.8 

AaseesedValae  of  Property....  $8,683,653,032      $5,461,802,752  $1, 777.6 49.690  48.8 

State  Erpenditures— 

AdmiDislratlve  DepartmenU....  $701,161  $2,050,155  $1,845,994  191.1 

Legialative  Expenses 581,748  1,289,900  708.159  121.7 

Judiciary 561,999  941.0J6  3i9,(W«  67.4 

Education    4,105.545  6.123,118  1.017,578  24.8 

Dependent  Classes 8,107.2^54  7,591.985  4,484,751  144.8 

Public  Works 4,457,699  8.iiM,492  t468,107  tlO.4 

Miscellaneous l,8ai,894  1,917,624  613,730  47.1 

Totol $14,822,180  $22,908,319  $S,086,139         54.5 

In  the  judicial  and  administrative  departments  most  of  the 
growth  has  come  since  1895.  This  is  due  partially  to  the  creation 
of  the  Department  of  Excise  and  the  Metropolitan  Elections 
Bureau,  but  principally  to  the  gradual  yet  constant  increase  in 
every  department  The  only  one  that  shows  a  decrease  from  1890 
to  1900  is  the  Board  of  Arbitration. 

Expenditures  of  New- York  State.* 

1889-90.  1894-95.  1899-1900. 

Administrative  Departments— 

Executive  Dcimrtnient $:3.').574  $35,213  $52,712 

Secretary  of  State a3,«65  47,466  70,246 

Complroller 49,417  139,138  147,474 

Treasnrcr 2.S,9-21  29,277  26.268 

Attorney-General  61,4Jl9  44.002  172,835 

State  EnginL-er  and  Surveyor 17,278  28,766  76,863 

Department  of  Public  Tuptruction 34,3ii2  55,(ni8  74,517 

Regi-nts  of  the  Univert^ity 11,460  31,004  66,186 

Slate  Bonds  of  Ciinrities 52.607  48,619  87.416 

State  Board  of  Heal ih 26.818  63.495  41,492 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 24,089  26,092  35,195 

Board  of  Arbitration 17,8:^7  15,461  17,748 

Factory  Inspector 2e,h77  60.3>4  114.662 

Civil  Service  ComnilHKion 16.391  20.7 15  40,9«8 

Com.  of  Fisheries,  Game  and  Forestst Si.i*b7  1 10,2.>3  154,790 

•The  Eoentng  Post  eatimatee  the  Increase  at  80  per  cent, 
t  Denotes  decrease. 
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EXFEKDITUKE8  OF  New-York  Statk*— Continti^d. 


1889-90.        1894-95. 1899-19C0. 


Administrative  DeparUMnU— 

Board  of  Claims^ 

State  Board  of  Tax  CommiMioDerB 

Department  of  Bxciae 

Metropolitan  BlecUon  Boreaa 

State  Banking  Department 

State  Inaarance  Department 

Railroad  Commiaaion , 

lAg\dativ€  Expenses— 

Legialatare 

Printing 

Jndiciary 

JSducaiion— 

State  Library  and  Moaeom 

Granta  to  Univeraitlea 

Normal  Schoola 

Indian  Schools 

School  Granta 

Dependents  and  Delinquents— 

Care  of  the  Insane 

Charitable  and  Reformatory  Inatitntions 

Prisons  and  Penitentiaries 

Public  Works— 

Canals 

Public  Buildings 

New  Capitol . . 

Public  Lands 

Parka,  MnnnmectB  and  Historic  Buildings 

Rivers,  Highways  and  Bridges 

Miscellaneous— 

Military  Expenditures 

Agriculture  and  Grants  to  Agricultural  Societies.. 

Quarantine 

Constitutional  Convention 

Miscellaneous  Bxpen&es 


$i6,474 

$29,202 

182.896 

8.999 

9,375 

63,578 
280,996 
181,158 

2I.7«4 

82,512 

91,816 

83,428 

144,575 

187,252 

52,0:;4 

64,978 

81.118 

421.036 

626.587 

706,709 

160,712 

48^.«i8 

683,191 

561.999 

599.444 

941,045 

M8S8 

71,136 

100,478 

81,826 

56.953 

130.690 

160,171 

179.986 

112.083 

6,716 

6,204 

8,209 

8,800,079 

4.417,388 

4,771,658 

.... 

1.846,828 

4.761.048 

2.284,710 

2.480,678 

2.047,830 

872,624 

781,360 

7b8.112 

3,819,098 

1.464.897  . 

2,875,625 

174,562 

295,221 

817.801 

169.48^ 

188.780 

.... 

19,9)2 

8-^824 

11,476 

182,715 

66,827 

600,977 

91,790 

88.929 

189,118 

607,820 

862.727 

1,006,112 

198,821 

260,522 

456,491 

215,163 

125.279 
67.005 

66,300 

287,590 

369.847 

388,721 

ToUl. 


$14,822,180       $16,256.';  79       $2.',908,319 


EXHIBIT    4. PROM    REPORT   OP   THE    COMPTROLLER   OP  THE  STATE 

OP   NEW- YORK   FOR    1900,    PAGE   XIL 

Summary  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures. — The  following  state- 
ment shows  the  transactions  of  the  State  Treasury  during  the  year  : 

The  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  all  the  funds  of  the  State  on 

the  Ist  day  of  October,  1899.  was $4,504,814  74 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 

Hepteinber  30,  1900,  were 32.006.883  51 

Total  receipts  and  balances ;|;36,511,698  25 

The  payments  for  all  purposes  during  the  y»'ar  amounted  to.  29,221,895  70 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  September  30,  1900 $7,289,802  55 


*  All  refunds  and  mere  book-keeping  items  have  been  omitted  from  the  following  flj^ares.  as 
they  do  not  determine  the  cost  of  government. 

t  In  I8'-)5  the  commissioners  of  fisheries,  the  oyster  protector,  the  game  and  fish  protectors, 
and  the  forest  commission  were  united  into  the  commission  of  fisheries,  game  and  forests. 

X  Present  title  is  Court  of  Claims. 
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EXHIBIT   6. — EXTENT  TO   WHICH   CITY    EXPENDITURES    ARE     MAN- 
DATORY. 

In  the  budget,  for  1901,  which  amounts  to  $98,100,413.43,  67.55 
per  cent,  of  the  expenditures  are  mandatory — $66,270,749.10  in  ab- 
solute amount  ;  and  only  32.45  per  cent.,  $31,829,664.33,  are  dis- 
cretionary. In  other  toords^  no  matter  who  might  have  composed 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  Q*7  per  cent,  of  the  bud- 
get could  not  have  been  other  than  it  was,  and  as  long  as  the  pre- 
sent laws  remain  in  force  about  two- thirds  of  the  City  expenditures 
will  be  obligatory.  Of  the  remaining  32.45  per  cent,  nearly  one- 
half  is  practically  mandatory,  for  the  performance  of  certain  duties 
are  specifically  required  by  the  charter  or  the  statutes,  and  the  ex- 
penditures cannot  possibly  fall  below  a  certain  amount.  For  exam- 
ple, the  uniformed  force  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  must 
receive  (under  various  statutes,  passed  from  1892  to  1900,  e.  g.,  L. 
1892,  ch.  269  ;  L.  1894,  ch.  368  ;  L.  1897,  ch.  426  ;  L.  1899,  ch.  261, 
etc.)  at  least  $3,357,600,  and  the  appropriation  for  1901  was 
$4,994,422.27,  leaving  only  $1,636,822.27  discretionary.  Thus  when 
the  budget  for  1901  was  passed,  there  were  only  17  per  cent, 
— $16,723,287.51 — which  were  really  discretionary^  and  for  which 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  was  truly  responsible. 

Comparing  the  budget  of  1901  with  the  appropriations  for  1900, 
after  transfers  had  been  made  down  to  December  31,  1900,  one 
finds  a  net  increase  of  $7,321,440.95,  of  which  81.875  percent,  is 
mandatory  and  18.125  per  cent,  discretionary.  Excluding  the 
special  school  fund,  Board  of  Education,  less  than  four  per  cent, 
represents  discretionary  net  increases. 

EXHIBIT  6. — PER  CAPITA  EXPENSE  OF  MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATION 
IN    NEW- YORK,    LONDON,    PARIS   AND    RERUN. 


New- York  (Greater) 

LoodoD 

Paris 

Census 
Year. 

1900 
1891 
1896 
1900 

Population. 
3,437,202 
4.211,056 
2,536.834 
1,843.000 

Expenditures. 

$100,000,000 
70.000.000 
59,000,000 
40.000,000 

Per  Capita 
Krpenditure. 

$29.09 
16.62 
23.25 

Berlin 

21.70 

New- York  covers  an  area  of  308  square  miles. 
London  "  *'  118 

Paris  •*  "  30 

Beriin  '•  •*  25 

Note. — This  table  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose  of  a 
rough  comparison.  If  stated  more  closely,  that  is  to  say,  with 
census  figures  to  date  and  with  a  separation  of  items  of  expense 
indicating  how  much  is  expended  on  lines  common  to  all  the 
cities,  how  much  on  lines  not  common  to  all  and  how  much  for 
interest  on  indebtedness,  the  showing  would  be  worse  for  our  city. 
It  is  probable  that  a  right  figure  for  London  would  make  the  per 
capita  expense  less  than  one-half  of  that  for  New- York. 
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REPORTS  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

Abbam  S.  HswiTTy  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  ap* 
pointed  to  coDsider  and  suggest  remedies  for  the  conge8tion  which 
exists  at  the  termini  of  the  New-Tork  and  Brooklyn  Bridge,  sub- 
mitted the  following  report  on  the  subject : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  and  report  remedies  for 
the  congestion  which  exists  at  the  termini  of  the  New-Tork  and 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  respectfully  report,  that  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Chamber  at  its  last  meeting,  the  Com- 
mittee has  had  several  conferences  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Bridges  in  reference  to  the  legislation  which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  formulate  plans  and  take  early  action  to 
relieve  the  congestion  at  the  New- York  terminus  of  the  Bridge. 
The  draft  of  a  Bill  to  secure  this  relief  was  finally  agreed  upon, 
and  although  the  time  was  short,  was  forwarded  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Bridges  to  the  Legislature,  and  being  deemed  unobjec- 
tionable in  form  and  substance,  was  passed  with  substantial  una- 
nimity by  both  Houses,  and  has  to-day  been  accepted  by  the  Mayor, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

This  Bill  will  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Bridges  to  make  such 
plans  as  in  his  judgment,  assisted  by  a  competent  Board  of  Experts, 
may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  facilities  at  the  New-Tork  end,  so 
as  to  be  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  Bridge  for  moving  passengers. 
Under  this  Bill  all  restrictions  upon  the  City  Government  are  re- 
moved, but  the  plans  adopted  by  the  Commissioner  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  before  any 
action  can  be  taken  to  carry  them  into  effect.  All  condemnation 
proceedings  must  be  conducted  by  the  Corporation  Counsel,  and  no 
money  can  be  expended  without  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment.  Power  is  given  to  the  Commissioner  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  any  existing  corporations  for  the  use  of 
these  terminal  facilities,  but  such  contracts  must  be  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  before  they  can  be  exe- 
cuted. Every  safeguard  has  been  provided  against  the  abuse  of 
power,  and  if  contracts  shall  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the 
board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  they  must  contain  a  provi- 
sion for  rental,  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  which 
may  have  been  issued  for  the  cost  of  the  work,  with  an  additional 
payment  of  not  less  than  one  per  cent,  as  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem 
the  bonds  so  issued.  Whatever  is  done  under  the  Bill  will  be  for 
the  account  of  the  City,  and  the  property  which  may  be  acquired 
shall  be  and  forever  remain  vested  in  the  City  of  New- York.  The 
term  of  all  contracts  is  limited  to  twenty-five  years,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  renewal  for  twenty-five  additional  years,  if  such  extension 
of  time  shall  be  deemed  advantageous  to  the  City. 

The  act  is  not  mandatory,  but  is  permissive.  It  authorizes  no 
expenditure   that   will   impose   any  burthen  of  taxation  upon  the 
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City.  The  jarisdiction  over  the  Bridge  and  its  basiness  is  reserved 
under  all  circumstances  to  the  City  officials,  and  the  fundamental 
principle,  that  no  irrepealable  franchises  and  no  contract  shall  be 
made  with  any  corporation  beyond  the  life  of  a  single  generation,  is 
carefully  guarded. 

The  Committee  desire  to  add,  that  their  recommendation  to  re- 
publish the  report  of  the  Board  of  Experts  in  favor  of  the  plan 
devised  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Wellington,  now  deceased,  was  conntrued 
into  an  endorsement  of  this  plan.  This  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Committee.  Their  idea  was,  that  it  would  form  a  convenient 
starting  point  for  any  new  plans  which  might  be  devised.  The 
Committee  is  quite  aware  that  the  Bridge  has  been  subjected  to 
new  and  additional  traffic,  not  contemplated  at  the  time  when  the 
Wellington  plan  was  approved.  Moreover,  the  business  of  the 
Bridge  has  increased  beyond  all  expectation,  making  it  necessary 
to  consider  whether  further  and  different  plans  are  required  in 
order  to  utilize  the  Bridge  to  its  full  capacity.  Your  Committee 
at  no  time  has  deemed  it  any  part  of  its  duty  to  devise  plans,  which 
is  an  engineering  question,  but  they  have  deemed  it  desirable  to 
secure  legislation  which  would  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Bridges 
to  have  such  plan  formulated  bv  competent  experts,  and  this  result 
it  secured  by  the  Bill,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed. 

Your  Committee  consider  that  they  have  performed  the  duty 
con6ded  to  them,  and  might,  therefore,  respectfully  ask  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject.  They  are 
willing,  however,  to  be  continued  for  the  purpose  of  consultation 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Bridges,  in  case  he  should  deem  the  co- 
operation of  the  Chamber  desirable  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  herein 
referred  to. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed,)         Abbam   S.  Hewitt,  )    special 

John    ClaFLIN,  \  CommUUe. 

New- York,  April  30tA,  1901. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
a  copy  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Chamber. 

Henry  Hentz,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  at 
the  last  monthly  meeting  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer, 
submitted  a  report  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  that  officer  for  the  year  ended  April  30th,  1901. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

John  Crosby  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  ap- 
pointed   at   the   last   meeting  to  nominate  Officers  and  Standing 
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Committees  of  the  Chamber  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting, 
submitted  the  following  report : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

Your  Committee,  appointed  at  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  nominate  Officers  and  Standing  Commit- 
tees of  the  Chamber  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held 
May  2d,  beg  to  report  the  following  ticket,  and  recommend  the 
election  of  the  candidates  nomimated  : 

Jbr  President, — Mobbis  K.  Jesup. 

For  Vice-Presidents. 

To  serre  for  four  years,  until  Maj,  1905. 

John  T.  Tbbby,  Jambs  T.  Woodwabd, 

John  Clafun. 

For  Treasurer. — Jambs  Q.  Cannon. 

For  Secretary. — Qeobgb  Wilson. 

For  Executive  Committee. 

Chablbs  S.  Smith,  Chairman. 
Wm.  Bayabd  Cutting,  Gbobob  Fostbb  Pbabopt, 

Jambs  Spbtbb,  John  J.  Sinclaib. 

For  Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency. 

John  Habsbn  Rhoades,  Chairman. 
Hbnbt  W.  Cannon,  August  Bblmont, 

Edwabd  H.  Pbbkins,  Jr.,  Qborgb  Q.  Wiluams. 

For  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws. 

QusTAV  H.  Sohwab,  Chairman. 
Jacqubs  Hubbb,  Isidor  Straus, 

Silas  D.  Wbbb,  Gbobgb  F.  Vietor. 

For  Committee  on  Internal  IVade  and  Improvements. 

A.  Babton  Hbpburn,  Chairman. 
Fbancis  B.  Thubbeb,  Charles  A.  Schibren, 

John  D.  Cbimmins,  William  H.  Tbuesdalb. 
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For  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping, 

A.  Foster  Hiqgins,  Chairman. 
Samuel  D.  Coykendall,  William  P.  Clyde, 

Veunon  H.  Beown,  Stephen  W.  Carey. 

For  Committee  on  Insurance, 

Anton   A.  Raven,  Chairman, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy,  Lowell  Lincoln, 

John  Sinclair,  Edward  F.  Beddall. 

For  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation, 

George  F.  Seward,  Chairman, 
Charles  S.  Fairchild,  John  Harsen  Rhoadbs, 

Alexander  £.  Orr,  Clarence  H.  Kelsey. 

For  Members  of  the  Board  of  IVustees  having  charge  o/  the  Real 
Fstate  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

To  serve  for  three  years,  until  May,  1904. 

Alexander  E.  Orr,  Charles  S.  Smith. 

For    Commissioner  for  Licensing  Sailors*  Hotels  or  Boarding 

Houses, 

O,  Egerton  Schmidt. 

For  Council  of  the  Nautical  School  of  the  Port  of  New-  York, 

Jacob  W.  Miller,  Chairman, 
James  H.  Winchester,  Paul  F.  Gerhard. 

The  Committee  have  refrained  from  making  any  radical  changes 
in  the  membership  of  the  Standing  Committees,  because,  as  they 
are  now  constituted,  they  believe  them  to  be  eminently  fitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  many  complex  questions  that,  from  time  to 
time,  are  referred  to  them. 

The  Committee,  however,  in  view  of  the  Chamber  occupying  its 
own  building  and  its  increased  membership,  recommend  that  the 
membership  of  the  Standing  Committees,  except  the  Executive 
Committee,  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  members,  and  that 
provision  be  made  for  the  retirement  of  two  members  each  year, 
except  the  Chairman.  To  accomplish  this  object,  the  following 
amendment  of  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  VIIL  of  the  By- 
Laws  (indicated  in  italics)  is  submitted  for  the  action  of  the 
Chamber  : 
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Article  VIII. 

Elach  of  these  Standing  Committees,  except  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, shall  consist  of  a  Chairman  and  six  members,  toho  shall  be 
elected  at  the  regalar  annual  May  meeting.  The  Chairman  shall 
continue  in  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Chamber,  The  mem- 
bers shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  at  the  election 
held  in  1902,  when  six  members  shall  be  elected^  two  J  or  a  term  of 
one  year,  two  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  two  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  No  member  of  a  Standing  Committee,  except  the  .Eacecutive 
Committee,  shall  be  eligible  for  re  election  to  the  same  Committee 
until  one  year  from  the  expiration  of  his  term.  Vacancies  occur- 
ring in  any  Committee  may  be  tilled  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
Chamber. 

(Signed,)         John  Crosby  Brown,  ) 

Woodbury  Langdon,  >  cSS^^ 
J.  Kennedy  Tod,        ) 

New- York,  April  29th,  1901. 

Mr.  Brown. — Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  is  divided  into  two  parts  : 
one,  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  for  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  and  members  of  the  various  Standing  Committees,  which 
will  be  acted  upon  at  this  meeting ;  and  second,  the  recommenda- 
tion which  is  in  regard  to  an  amendment  to  the  By-Laws,  must  lie 
on  the  table  and  come  up  for  action  and  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting.  It  has  long  been  felt  by  many  of  the  officers  of  the 
Chamber,  and  by  many  of  the  members,  that  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable, especially  if  a  larger  number  of  the  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber could  have  a  greater  opportunity  of  serving  on  the  Committees  ; 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  extremely  desirable,  and  will 
be,  to  retain  as  Chairmen  of  the  Committees  men  who  have  the 
leisure  and  the  special  qualities  to  fit  them  for  service  required  of 
them.  This  amendment  tries  to  cover  and  I  think  does  cover  both 
of  these  points.  The  Chairmen  of  the  various  Standing  Committees 
are  retained  or  can  be  retained  in  office  from  year  to  year  if  the 
Chamber  desires  it,  while  the  other  members  of  the  Committees, 
the  number  being  increased,  can  be  class)  tied,  and  will  follow  the 
precedent  established  by  the  Chamber  in  reference  to  its  Vice- 
rresidents,  and  two  retire  each  year. 

The  ticket  was  unanimously  accepted,  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Hentz,  the  recommendation  in  reference  to  amending  the  By- 
Laws  was  approved  and  the  proposed  amendment  was  ordered  to 
be  printed,  a  copy  sent  to  each  member,  and  action  thereon  deferred 
to  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Chamber  in  June. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  AND  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

It  was  then  resolved  to  proceed  to  elect  Officers  and  Standing 
Committees  of  the  Chamber,  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year. 
2 
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The  Chairman  appointed  G.  Waldo  Smith  and  James  MoMahon 
tellers. 

A  ballot  was  then  taken,  afterwards  the  tellers  reported  that  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  votes  had  been  cast,  all  of  which  were  for 
the  ticket  as  reported  by  the  Nominating  Committee. 

The.  Chairman  declared  that  the  candidates  named  had  been 
unanimously  elected. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  June  6,  1901. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  this  day,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  Rooms  of 
the  Chamber,  on  Nassau-street,  between  Cedar  and  Liberty  streets. 

PRESENT. 

Abram  S.  Hewitt,  )  Vice-Presidents. 

J.  Edward  Simmons,       ) 
Jambs  G.  Cannon,  Treasurer. 

And  a  quorum  of  members. 

In  the  absence  of  Morris  K.  Jesup,  President,  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  Vice-President,  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  regular  meeting,  held  April  4th,  and  of  the 
annual  meeting,  held  May  2d,  were  read  and  separately  approved. 

REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

GusTAV  H.  Schwab,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws,  submitted  a  cablegram  received 
from  the  Shanghai  General  Chamber  of  Commerce,  dated  May  6th, 
1901,  in  reference  to  the  revision  of  the  commercial  treaties  with 
China. 

Mr.  Schwab  reported  that  a  copy  of  the  cablegram  had  been 
sent  to  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington  for  consideration. 
The  Committee  did  not  deem  any  further  action  necessary. 

The  cablegram  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  THE  BY-LAWS. 

The  proposed  amend  men  t  to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Chamber,  re- 
ported at  the  annual  meeting  on  the  2d  nltirao,  increasing  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Standing  Committees,  was  called  up  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Isaac  N.  Sbligman  submitted  a  communication,  dated  New- 
York,  May  31st,  1901,  and  signed  by  several  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber, in  reference  to  the  present  system  of  keeping  the  accounts  of 
the  City. 

He  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolvedy  That  the  communication  addressed  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  by  Messrs.  D.  Lb  Roy  Dbbssbb,  Isaac  N.  Sbligman, 
Bird  S.  Colbb,  Gbobgb  F.  Sbwabd,  Chablbs  M.  Jbsup,  Adolph 
Opbnhtm  and  John  D.  Cbimmins  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  with  power  to  co-operate  with  a  similar  Committee  of 
the  Merchants  Association  in  the  tabulation  and  analysis  of  the 
public  accounts  of  the  City  of  New- York  for  the  better  information 
of  all  concerned  in  the  economical  administration  of  municipal 
affairs. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Special  Meeting,  Monday,  September  16,  1901, 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held 
this  day,  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber, 
on  Nassau- street,  between  Cedar  and  Liberty  streets,  purauant  to 
the  following  requisition  : 

New-Yobk,  September  14,  1901. 

MoBBis  K.  Jbsup,  Esq., 

President  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

Dbab  Sib  :  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, respectfully  request  you  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  for  Monday,  September  16th,  at  two  P.  M.,  to  take 
such  action  as  the  members  may  deem  proper  in  regard  to  the 
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dreadful  calamity  that  has  befallen  the  country  in  the  death  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed,)        J.  Edward  Simmons,  James  G.  Cannon, 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  D.  O.  Mills, 

Joseph  C.  Hendrix,  Edward  King, 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  George  F.  Baker, 

John  A.  Stewart,  James  T.  Woodward^ 

Frederick  P.  Olcott,  Gustav  H.  Schwab, 

John  Crosby  Brown,  John  Sloane, 

Adrian  Iselin,  Jr.,  Charles  Lanier. 

PRESENT. 

Morris  K.  Jesup,  President. 

Abram  S.  Hewitt,      '\ 

J.  Edward  Simmons, 

John  T.  Terry,  J.  Vice-Presidents. 

James  T.  Woodward,  | 

John  Claflin,  J 

James  G.  Cannon,  TVeasurer. 

George  Wilson,  ISecretary. 

And  a  large  number  of  members. 

THE  DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  McKINLEY. 

The  President. — Fellow  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, we  are  reminded  that  twenty  years  ago  this  month  the  Cham- 
ber assembled  together  to  express  their  sorrow  and  sympathy, 
and  take  action  over  the  lamented  death  of  the  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Garfield.  We  are  met  to-day  under  similar 
circumstances.  At  the  hand  of  an  assassin  our  beloved  and  illustrious 
President  has  been  taken  from  us.  We  mourn  and  are  sad.  And  I 
think  I  express  your  sentiments  as  well  as  my  own,  when  I  say  that  we 
would  all  prefer  to  remain  in  silence,  communicating  with  each 
other  by  that  secret  influence  which  is  known,  and  say  nothing. 
Words  from  me  cannot  express  the  feelings  in  my  heart  with  refer- 
ence to  this  sad  event.  We  are  resting  under  a  great  shadow,  but 
my  comfort  and  joy,  and  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  with  you,  is  that 
behind  the  shadow  and  the  cloud  there  still  remains  the  Almighty, 
the  King  of  Kings  and  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth.  He  guides  and 
He  rules  and  He  directs  his  servants.  Let  us  hope  that  that  guiding 
hand  and  that  near  presence  which  was  with  him  who  is  gone  will 
be  with  our  present  President,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  guiding  him  all 
through     the    difficulties    and     the    perplexities    of     his    exalted 
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office,  and  making  for  this  nation  a  President  that  will  direct  its 
destinies  and  its  affairs  through  all  its  difficulties,  and  that  his 
station  will  so  exalt  us  by  his  example  and  by  his  life,  that  our 
nation  will  advance  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  and  peace. 

It  is  not  ray  purpose  to  speak  of  the  noble  character  of  Mr. 
McKiNLET,  the  sweetness  of  his  life,  the  charm  ot  his  personality, 
the  attractiveness  of  his  presence.  No  one  who  has  ever  come  in 
contact  with  him  but  has  gone  away  feeling  better  and  happier  be- 
cause we  had  such  a  man  in  the  Presidential  chair.  His  love  of 
truth,  his  honesty  of  purpose  and  devotion  to  duty,  is  an  example 
for  us  to  imitate. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  what  ought  to  be  done  to  shield  and 
protect  this  nation  in  the  future  from  these  terrible  calamities,  but, 
1  think,  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  every  member  of  this  Chamber 
will  pledge  himself  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  uphold  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  to  help  execute  the  laws  that  may  be  established,  bv 
which,  in  the  future,  those  who  would  be  assassins  and  anarchists  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  live  in  this  fair  land,  without  knowing  what  the  law 
is  and  be  amenable  to  it,  and  that  some  restriction  shall  be  made 
by  the  Government  to  prevent  others  from  coming  here  who  would 
seek  to  imitate  the  example  of  those  who  have  been  our  worst 
enemies. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  for  me,  as  I  said  before,  to  speak  on  this  oc- 
casion as  I  want  to.  I  suppose  that  some  members  have  come  here 
prepared  to  offer  resolutions.  I  suppose  other  members  have  come 
here  to  say  a  word  or  two  out  of  the  fullness  of  their  hearts,  in 
order  that  there  may  go  forth  from  this  meeting  and  from  this 
presence  an  influence  which  shall  not  only  be  for  the  good  of  our 
city  and  country,  but  for  the  nations  of  the  world. 

J.  Edward  Simmons. — Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  : 

WhereaSy  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  been  shot 
down  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  and  after  a  week  of  patient  suffer- 
ing, endured  with  heroic  fortitude,  has  died  ;  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- 
Tork  hereby  places  on  record  its  unanimous  sentiment  of  profound 
sorrow  because  of  the  bereavement  the  nation  has  sustained. 

Resolved^  That  by  the  death  of  William  McKinlet  the  world 
has  lost  one  of  its  greatest  rulers.  He  was  a  statesman  of  rare  and 
rich  attainments,  strengthened  by  a  long  and  faithful  service  to  his 
country.  Dignified  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  honored  alike  for 
his  unsullied  character  by  his  political  associates  and  by  those  with 
whom  he  differed  on  political  or  economic  questions,  he  brought  to 
the  great  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  the  mature 
wisdom  gained  by  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  needs 
of  the   people.     He  was  discreet  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
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duty,  and  there  was  a  confideDce  in  his  ability  and  integrity  that 
inspired  a  feeling  of  security  on  the  part  of  the  general  public. 
Socially  he  was  most  attractive,  and  he  iUustrated  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  people  the  highest  type  of  American  citizenship. 

His  home  was  a  haven  of  repose,  and  love  and  gentleness  were 
the  angels  that  ministered  at  his  fireside.  In  the  midst  of  a  bril- 
liant career  of  usefulness  and  of  honor,  with  a  mighty  responsibility 
resting  upon  him,  respected  throughout  the  world  and  loved  by 
a  peaceful  and  loyal  people,  he  falls  a  martyr  to  public  duty,  and 
a  great  nation  weeps  at  the  premature  ending  of  a  noble  life. 

Resolved^  That  we  view  with  abhorrence  and  indignation  this 
awful  crime  of  the  assassin,  and  we  denounce  as  unworthy  of 
citizenship  those  whose  principles  and  teachings  are  hostile  to  our 
sacred  institutions,  which  are  designed  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  and  for  the  preservation  of  order. 

Resolved,  That  we  condole  with  the  family  of  President 
McKiNLET,  and  to  his  stricken  widow,  his  faithful  coadjutor  in  the 
struggles  of  early  manhood  and  his  loving  partner  in  all  the  suc- 
cesses of  his  brilliant  career,  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  and 
pray  that  God  will  comfort  her  and  support  her  in  this  dark  hour 
of  her  overwhelming  bereavement. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee,  of  which  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  shall  be  Chairman,  be  appointed  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  Simmons. — Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  pre- 
amble and  resolutions. 

Abbam  S.  Hewitt. — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  :  It  seems  almost  a  desecration  for  any  one  to 
attempt  to  add  anything  to  the  admirable  resolutions  which  have 
just  been  submitted  for  your  consideration.  A  blow  has  been 
struck  at  the  office  and  at  the  man.  The  office  survives  and  will 
survive,  imperishable  in  the  affections  of  the  American  people. 
The  man  is  dead.  Ah  !  The  pity  of  it — the  pity  of  it,  for  such  a 
man  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  active  spheres  of  public  life.  He 
was  the  embodiment  of  sweetness  and  light.  In  all  the  years  of 
my  contact  with  him  in  the  halls  of  Congress  I  never  knew  his 
temper  to  be  ruffled.  He  was  master  of  himself.  He  was  fit  to  be 
the  master  of  others.  He  was  never  betrayed  by  the  exigencies  of 
debate  into  invective  or  into  personal  bitterness.  Of  all  the  men 
who  during  the  ten  years  of  my  association  with  him  were  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  may  truly  say  that  no  man  was  ever  so 
much  beloved  both  by  his  party  associates  and  his  political 
opponents.  He  never  allowed  the  truth,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  to  be 
distorted  by  partisan  misrepresentation,  and  when  calumny  was 
rife  he  was  the  first  man  always  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
person  attacked,  even  though  he  was  one  of  his  political  opponents. 
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Heretofore  in  the  hifltory  of  the  country  two  assassinations  have 
taken  place,  but  they  were  rather  directed  against  the  individual 
than  the  office.  This  occurrence  marks  a  new  feature  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  This  high  office  in  which  President 
McKiNLEY  was  so  clear  is  dear  to  us  all,  because  it  represents  the 
majesty  of  the  people.  An  attack  upon  the  office  is,  therefore,  an 
attack  upon  all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  CJpon  the  poor, 
wretched  degenerate  who  has  been  impelled  to  this  crime  we 
know  the  penalty  of  the  law  will  be  imposed.  But  what  penalty 
will  reach  those  who  have  incited  this  victim  by  their  vile  and 
destructive  doctrines  to  this  deed  of  blood  ?  Who  is  responsible 
for  this  event  ?  Surely  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  perverted  teachings 
of  a  reckless  press  that  has  not  hesitated  to  coin  conscience  into 
dollars.     [Cries  of  hear  I  hear  !] 

The  President  has  alluded  to  future  legislation.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  may  accomplish,  but  I  should  expect  but  little  from  it. 
From  a  more  earnest  public  opinion,  from  a  sounder  public  judg- 
ment, I  should  expect  more.  And  it  is  from  such  gentlemen  as 
belong  to  this  Chamber  that  the  influence  must  come,  the  reforma- 
tion must  be  effected.  So  long  as  men  prominent  in  public  life,  or 
in  the  walks  of  business,  or  in  the  spheres  of  society,  are  willing  to 
recognize  by  social  receptions,  by  subscriptions  to  the  papers 
which  we  all  recognize  as  the  vehicles  of  this  sad  develop- 
ment in  public  opinion,  by  their  advertisements  which  support 
these  papers — so  long  as  gentlemen  in  your  position  shall  give  their 
countenance,  either  by  social  intercourse  or  otherwise,  to  these 
enemies  of  mankind,  to  these  traitors  to  humanity,  it  is  idle  to 
deplore  events  like  this.  Let  us  see  that  they  are  made  impossible 
by  raising  the  standard  of  the  conscience  of  the  community  to  a 
higher  plane,  when  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  assassin  to  justify 
himself  by  the  argument  of  a  perverted  logic. 

In  regard  to  President  McKinlet,  there  is  nothing  left  but  the 
pride  which  we  must  all  feel  that  this  country  has  produced  such  a 
man,  that  this  people  had  the  wisdom  to  place  such  a  servant  in  the 
highest  position  in  the  land  ;  that  his  memory  will  be  a  precious 
legacy,  and  that  the  wonderful  address  which  he  delivered  at  the 
close  of  his  life  shall  be  regarded  as  a  legacy  to  be  framed  with  the 
Farewell  Address  of  Washington,  and  the  speech  of  Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg,  as  a  perpetual  admonition  to  the  people  of  this  land 
and  an  encouragement  to  its  young  men  to  adhere  to  the  highest 
standards  of  truth,  justice  and  right.     [Applause.] 

CoBNEUus  N.  Bliss  having  been  invited  to  say  a  few  words, 
asked  to  be  excused,  as  he  did  not  feel  in  a  fit  frame  of  mind  to 
give  expression  to  his  feelings  on  this  sad  occasion. 

The  Pbbsidbnt. — If  there  is  any  gentleman  who  desires,  I  hope 
he  will  not  refrain  from  saying  what  is  in  his  heart  at  this  time. 

John  Cbobbt  Bbown. — Mr.   President,    it   seems   to   me,   that 
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after  what  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Simmons  and  after  what  has  been 
spoken  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  the  highest  tribute  that  this  Chamber  can 
pay  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  McKinley  is  bowed  heads  and  silence. 

John  A.  Stewart. — I  rise,  sir,  not  because  I  can  add  anything 
to  what  has  been  so  admirably  expressed  in  the  resolutions  and  in 
the  address  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  but  simply  to  suggest  that  when  we 
take  a  vote,  we  take  it  standing. 

The  President. — Are  you  ready,  gentlemen,  to  adopt  the 
resolutions?  Those  who  are  in  favor  of  their  adoption  will  signify 
it  by  rising. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  the  Committee  to 
attend  the  funeral : 

Morris  K.  Jesup,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 

J.  Edward  Simmons,  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 

John  Crosby  Brown. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Special  Meeting,  Thursday,  October  3,  1901. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held  this 
day,  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Chamber,  on 
Nassau-street,  between  Cedar  and  Liberty  streets,  to  elect  two 
Commissioners  of  Pilots  to  serve  for  two  years,  pursuant  to  the  fol- 
lowing requisition  : 

New- York,  September  18,  1901. 
Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup, 

President  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
Dear  Sir  :  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  respectfully  request  you  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  for  Thursday,  October  3d,  at  twelve  o'clock  noon,  to 
elect  two  Commissioners  of  Pilots  to  serve  for  two  years,  from 
October  16,  1901,  to  October  16,  1903,  in  place  of  Thomas  P.  Ball 
and  A.  Foster  Higgins. 

Your  obedient  servants, 
(Signed,)        J.  W.  Wilson,  J.  R.  Montgomery, 

D.  B.  Dearborn,  Paul  F.  Gerhard, 

Charles  L.  Rickerson,         H.  E.  Nesmith,  Jr., 
Henry  E.  Nesmith,  J.  O.  Ward, 

J.  Henky  Haggerty,  J.  H.  Winchester, 

William  B.  Hilton. 
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PRESENT. 

Morris  K.  Jksup,  President, 

Charles  S.  Fairchild,  )  ^r-      n^    -j    s 
__,  -r^  -rx  y  vtce'lTesideiits, 

William  £.  Dodge,       ) 

Georqb  Wilson,  Secretary. 

And  a  qaoram  of  members. 

The  President  announced  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  stated 
that  the  Executive  Committee  bad  nominated  Thomas  P.  Ball  and 
A.  Foster  Hiogins,  and  recommended  their  re-election  as  Commis- 
sioners of  Pilots. 

Stephen  W.  Caret  and  James  Talcott  were  appointed  Tellers. 

The  Chamber  then  balloted  for  Commissioners  of  Pilots  to  serve 
for  two  years,  from  October  16th,  1901,  to  October  16th,  1903. 
Afterwards  the  Tellers  reported  that  all  the  votes  cast  were  for 
Thomas  P.  Ball  and  A.  Foster  Higgins. 

These  gentlemen  were  then  declared  to  have  been  unanimously 
re-elected  to  serve  for  the  term  specified,  pursuant  to  Chapter  467, 
Section  2,  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New- York,  passed  June 
28lh,  1853. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  October  3,  1901. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  this  day,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  Rooms  of 
the  Chamber,  on  Nassau  street,  between  Cedar  and  Liberty  streets. 

PRESENT. 

MoBBis  K.  Jesup,  President. 

Abbam  S.  Hewitt,         ^ 

Chables  S.  Faibohild,        __.      ,,      . ,    ^ 
^^rr  w    T^  r  Vice-Presidents. 

William  E.  Dodge, 

John  T.  Tebby, 

James  G.  Cannon,  Treasurer. 

Geobge  Wii^ON,  Secretary, 

And  a  quorum  of  members. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  TO   THE   HON.  ABRAM  8.    HEWITT. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  with  yoar  permissioD,  we  will 
suspend  the  regular  order  of  business  and  take  up  first  that  which 
has  called  so  large  a  number  together — the  presentation  of  the 
medal  to  Mr.  Hewitt.  [Applause.]  I  would  like  to  recall  to 
your  minds  what  has  taken  place  already  with  reference  to  this 
matter.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  on  April  6th,  1900, 
Mr.  Alexander  E.  Orr,  Chairman  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commis- 
sion, reported  the  signing  of  the  contract  for  building  the  under- 
ground Rapid  Transit  Railroad.  He  then  gave  you  a  brief  history 
of  the  efforts  made  to  secure  this  great  boon  now  progressing  so 
favorably  towards  completion.  Mr.  Orr  said  it  was  mainly  due  to 
the  active  influence  of  this  Chamber  and  to  the  genius  and  foresight 
of  the  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  a  fellow  member,  that  the  plan 
under  which  the  road  is  now  being  constructed  was  adopted.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  Orr  proposed  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
with  acclamation  : 

Resolved^  That  a  gold  medal  be  struck  in  recognition  of  the 
eminent  services  of  the  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  in  the  cause  of 
civic  rapid  transit  under  municipal  ownership,  and  that  it  be  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  President,  with  the  assurances  of  the  admira- 
tion, respect  and  affectionate  regard  of  his  fellow  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York. 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, of  whom  the  President  shall  be  Chairman,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  foregoing  resolution. 

This  Committee  was  constituted  as  follows  :  William  E.  Dodge, 
Alexander  E.  Orr,  Charles  S.  Smith,  Seth  Low,  and  your 
President  as  Chairman. 

The  medal  was  designed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee 
and  executed  by  the  famous  medallist,  O.  Roty,  of  Paris.  It  is 
struck  in  pure  gold,  and  has  on  it  the  following  inscription  : 

Ingenio  svo  vrbis  benefactor  et  rei  pvblicae  conservator 
Abram  Stevens  Hewitt. 
^tatsvaeLXXVnr. 
Which,  translated,  reads  as  follows  : 

By  his  genius,  benefactor  of  the  City,  and  conservator  of  the 
public  property.     Age  78  years. 

On  the  obverse  : 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  State  of  New-York,     Rapid  Transit. 

MDCCCC. 
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In  conformity  wiili  the  instractions  of  the  Cham  her  1  have  now 
the  ^eat  pleasure,  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  plac.ug  the  medal  in  your 
hands.  It  is  of  pure  gold,  sir,  without  alloy,  like  your  own  char- 
acter.    [Applause.] 

In  the  performance  of  this  agreeable  duty  I  do  but  give  expression 
to  the  onanimons  voice  of  the  members  of  the  Chamber,  who  regard 
yon  as  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  and  honored  members. 

I  cannot  in  anything  I  may  say  on  this  occasion  add  to  the 
eloquent  words  of  Mr.  Orr,  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Dodgk  at  the 
meeting  referred  to.  They  expressed  with  clearness  and  feeling 
why  the  Chamber  desired  to  make  this  recognition  of  your  eminent 
services.  I  will  say,  however,  not  only  as  President  but  as  your 
lifelong  friend,  that  my  heart  is  full  of  gratitude,  not  only  for 
what  yoQ  have  done  for  our  City,  but  for  the  great  services  you 
have  rendered  during  your  long  life  in  promoting  public  measures 
that  have  contributed  to  make  our  City  and  nation  great.  May 
Glod  spare  your  life  for  many  years  yet  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  us 
all. 

And  for  you,  sir,  in  the  words  of  Madame  db  Stabl,  I  would 
say,  "  when  a  noble  life  has  prepared  old  age,  it  is  not  the  decline 
that  it  reveals,  but  the  first  days  of  immortality."     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Hewitt. — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that  you 
and  every  member  of  the  Chamber  will  sympathize  with  my 
inability  to  find  suitable  words  to  express  my  profound  sense  of  the 
honor  conferred  by  the  presentation  of  this  beautiful  medal,  the 
artistic  excellence  of  which  greatly  enhances  the  gratitude  which  I 
feel,  but  to  which  I  cannot  give  adequate  utterance.  In  the  course 
of  a  long  life,  devoted  largely  to  the  public  service,  I  have  been 
more  accustomed  to  criticism  than  to  commendation,  although  at 
the  hand^  of  this  Chamber  I  have  never  lacked  the  cordial  approval, 
which  is  so  grateful  to  public  servants.  The  present  honor  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  deferred  until  the  completion  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  System,  with  which  this  occasion  will  iraperishably  link  my 
name.  Time,  however,  moves  with  relentless  tread,  and  when  a 
man  reaches  his  eightieth  year,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  as  doubt- 
less it  was  by  the  Chamber,  that  whatever  recognition  it  desired  to 
make  during  my  lifetime  should  be  quickly  done.  I  regard  it,  and 
my  family  will  always  look  upon  it,  as  the  seal  of  your  approbation 
upon  my  public  career.  [Applause.]  No  man  need  expect  a  higher 
honor,  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  represents  in  a  unique  degree 
the  solid  judgment  of  the  leaders  of  commerce  and  industry  in  this 

freat  City.  Necessarily  the  gracious  remarks  of  your  President 
ave  had  a  personal  direction,  and  in  the  reply  which  I  propose 
to  make,  I  trust  I  may  be  acquitted  of  any  want  of  modesty  in 
narrating  the  circumstances  which  have  connected  me  with  the 
great  system  of  Rapid  Transit,  now  nearing  its  completion. 

I  am  not  the  author  of  the  idea  of  Rapid  Transit  in  this  City. 
It  is  an  old  story,  but  the  circumstances  probably  ought  to  be  re- 
called on  the  present  occasion,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  somewhat 
tedious,  in  order  that  your  records  may  show  how  it  has  come  to 
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pass  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  so  thoroughly  identified 
with  this  great  enterprise. 

For  many  years  prior  to  my  election  as  Mayor  in  1886,  I  had 
given  careful  study  to  the  means  of  communication  in  the  City 
of  New- York,  and  had  been  connected  in  various  ways  with  the 
changes  required  from  year  to  year  since  1850,  when  I  was  con- 
cerned in  the  manufacture  of  the  first  tram  rails  for  street  railroads 
in  this  country.  For  a  time  the  demand  for  increased  movement  of 
passengers  was  met  by  the  construction  of  these  tram  roads  on  the 
leading  avenues  of  the  City.  The  growth  of  business,  however, 
made  it  apparent  that  some  better  mode  of  transit  should  be  devised 
in  the  near  future,  and  at  various  times  propositions  were  made  for 
building  railways  overhead  and  underneath  the  surface  of  the 
streets.  In  1868  the  Legislature  granted  a  charter  to  the  New- 
York  City  Central  Underground  Co.,  with  ample  powers  as  to 
route,  capital  and  facilities  for  construction.  Under  this  charter, 
however,  it  was  found  impossible  to  raise  the  money  required  for 
the  construction  of  the  road. 

In  1872,  therefore,  the  Legislature  incorporated  the  New- York 
City  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  authorizing  Cobxblius  Vandeebilt  and 
his  associates  to  construct  and  operate  an  underground  railway, 
which  would  have  connected  the  City  Hall  with  the  Grand  Central 
Station.  This  corporation  was  duly  organized,  and  the  necessary 
surveys  and  plans  were  made  for  the  construction  of  the  railroad. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  criticism  which  this  grant  produced  in 
the  newspapers  and  elsewhere,  brought  Commodore  Vandeebilt 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  not  construct  the  proposed  under- 
ground railway,  and  to  this  decision  the  members  of  his  family, 
who  succeeded  in  the  management  of  the  New-York  Central  Rail- 
way, uniformly  adhered,  although  they,  as  well  as  he,  always  in- 
sisted that  the  extension  at  that  time  ought  to  have  been  made,  and 
would  probably  be  profitable,  at  least  to  the  New- York  Central 
Railroad. 

Various  other  grants  were  made  by  the  Legislature,  among  which 
the  most  conspicuous  was  what  was  known  as  the  "Arcade  Railroad," 
originally  proposed  to  be  built  by  the  Beach  Pneumatic  Railroad 
Co.  It  was  then  found,  however,  that  capital  could  not  be  secured 
by  any  of  these  companies,  and  hence  the  undertakings  were  practi- 
cally abandoned  as  early  as  1875.  In  that  year,  what  is  known  as 
the  Rapid  Transit  Act  was  adopted,  under  which  the  elevated  rail- 
roads were  constructed.  The  completion  of  these  railroads  relieved 
the  congestion  of  travel  to  such  an  extent  that  no  substantial  com- 
plaint existed  until  about  the  year  1884,  when  the  pressure  for  an 
underground  railroad  system  re-appeared,  and  the  subject  occupied 
much  public  attention  and  very  general  discussion,  which  I  followed 
with  great  interest.  It  was  evident  to  me  that  underground  Rapid 
Transit  could  not  be  secured  by  the  investment  of  private  capital, 
but  in  some  way  or  other  its  construction  was  dependent  upon  the 
use  of  the  credit  of  the  City  of  New-York.  It  was  also  apparent 
to  me  that  if  such  credit  were  uped,  the  property  must  belong  to 
the  City.     Inasmuch  as  it  would  not  be  safe  for  the  City  to  under- 
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take  the  construction  itself,  the  intervention  of  a  contracting  company 
appeared  to  be  indispensable.  To  secure  the  City  against  loss,  this 
Company  must  necessarily  be  required  to  give  a  sufficient  bond  for 
the  completion  of  the  work  and  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  contract 
for  its  continued  operation  under  a  rental  which  would  pay  the 
interest  upon  the  bonds  issued  by  the  City  for  the  construction,  and 
provide  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  at 
or  before  maturity.  It  also  seemed  to  be  indispensable  that  the 
leasing  Company  should  invest  in  the  rolling  stock  and  in  the  real 
estate  required  for  its  power  houses  and  other  buildings  an  amount 
of  money  sufficiently  large  to  indemnify  the  City  against  loss  in 
case  the  lessees  should  fail  in  their  undertaking  to  build  and  operate 
the  railroad. 

These  views  were  communicated  to  the  Common  Council  in  the 
Mayor's  message  of  January,  1888.  They  did  not  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Common  Council.  In  this  communication  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  New- York  Central  Railroad  Company  mieht  be  in- 
duced to  undertake  the  construction  and  operation  of  tne  under- 
ground road.  On  consultation  with  the  officers  of  that  Company,  I 
found  that  their  co-operation  could  not  be  secured.  Hence  in 
drawing  the  act,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  it  was 
made  general  in  its  character,  and  provision  was  made  for  competi- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  and  all  responsible  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions, who  might  be  disposed  to  undertake  the  work.  The  Act 
thus  drawn  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  in  1888.  The  preju- 
dice against  the  scheme  was  so  great,  however,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
find  any  member  of  the  Legislature  who  would  be  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  a  Bill,  which  was  opposed,  not  only  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City,  but  by  the  political  organization 
which  controlled  the  politics  of  the  City. 

The  Mayor  appeared,  however,  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Legislature  and  made  a  very  elaborate  argument  as  to  the  necessitv 
for  increased  Rapid  Transit  facilities,  and  of  the  mode  under  which 
he  proposed  to  secure  them  at  an  early  date.  The  Committee,  how- 
ever, declined  to  report  the  Bill  back  to  the  Senate,  and  so  far  as 
the  session  of  1888  was  concerned,  the  proposition  entirely  failed. 

Nothing  further  was  done  in  this  buniness  until  1891,  when  the 
pressure  of  travel  had  become  so  excessive  that  some  action  was 
demanded  by  public  opinion.  The  result  was  the  passage  of 
Chapter  4  of  the  Laws  of  1891,  under  which  the  Rapid  Transit 
Commission  of  that  year  was  appointed,  and  in  October,  1891, 
reported  a  plan  of  Rapid  Transit,  mostly  underground,  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  was  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  by  the  Department  of  Public  Parks,  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Street  Improvements  of  the  Twenty-third  and 
Twenty-fourth  Wards,  and  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Bids  were  then  invited  for  the  construction  of  this  work  by 
private  capital,  as  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1891. 
The  attempt  thus  to  secure  the  construction  of  the  line  failed  for 
want  of  responsible  bidders,  and  the  whole  scheme  was  practically 
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abandoned,  although  the  Commission  still  continued  to  exist,  but 
without  power  to  take  further  action. 

In  the  meantime  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  became  more  and 
more  manifest,  until  at  length  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New-York  by  a  well  known  and  responsi- 
ble banking  house  in  this  City  to  undertake  the  construction  of  the 
underground  system,  provided  the  City  of  New- York  would 
loan  its  credit  to  the  corporation  undertaking  the  work  to  the 
extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  cost,  but  not  to  exceed  thirty 
millions  of  dollars.  This  proposition  was  referred  to  a  Committee 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Chamber,  who,  despairing 
of  any  other  solution  of  the  question,  reported  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  in  favor  of  the  proposition.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
point  out  in  the  discussion  which  followed  that  such  a  loan  of 
credit  would  be  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New- 
Y''ork,  and  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  submit  to  the  people  any 
proposition  under  which  the  public  credit  could  be  utilized  for 
private  enterprises.  The  importance  of  vesting  the  ownership  in 
the  City  was  insisted  upon,  and,  after  full  discussion,  my  conten- 
tion was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  a  new  Committee,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  was  constituted 
to  formulate  a  Bill  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  under  which 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  Mayor  in  1888  were  to  be  incor- 
porated into  the  proposed  legislation.  Taking  the  original  Bill  as 
a  basis,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  late  Hbnbt  R.  Bbbkman,  who,  as 
Corporation  Counsel,  had  drawn  up  the  original  Bill,  a  new  Bill 
was  prepared  and  reported  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  its 
approval.  For  this  unselBsh  and  inestimable  service  the  City  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Judge  Bbbkman.  Having 
received  a  unanimous  vote  in  its  favor,  the  Committee  caused  it  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Legislature,  where,  after  full  discussion  and  some 
amendments,  one  of  which  required  a  referendum  to  the  people,  the 
Bill  was  enacted  into  a  law  on  the  22d  of  May,  1894.  Under  this  Bill 
the  present  Rapid  Transit  Commission  was  organized.  Under  its 
provisions  the  work  is  to  be  done  as  was  proposed  by  the  Mayor  in 
1888  by  the  issue  of  bonds  under  contract  open  to  public  compe- 
tition, providing  for  an  adequate  bond  for  the  completion  of  the 
work,  and  for  the  investment  of  a  large  amount  of  capital  esti- 
mated between  seven  and  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  rolling  stock, 
real  estate  and  appliances,  all  of  which  are  secured  during  the 
period  of  the  lease. 

The  rental  to  be  paid  by  the  contracting  company  is  sufficient  to 
meet  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  issued,  and  to  provide  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  at  maturity.  The  contractors 
take  all  the  risk  of  the  construction  and  of  the  paying  elements  of 
the  enterprise.  The  capital  required  is  provided  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  and  the  work  being  executed  by  the  contractors  is 
also  carried  on  with  all  the  economy  which  private  interest  invari- 
ably secures.  The  only  concession  which  is  made  to  the  con- 
tracting corporation  is  immunity  from  taxation  during  the  life  of 
the  lease.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  concession  in  theory  rather  than  in 
practice,  because  if  the  work  were  not  constructed  there  would  be 
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no  property  to  be  taxed.  The  great  object  aimed  at  was  to  secure 
the  early  completion  of  the  work,  its  continued  ownership  by  the 
City,  and  its  reversion  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  to  the  City  free  and 
clear  of  all  encumbrances  of  every  kind  and  nature  whatever.  The 
coming  generation  can  therefore  arrange  for  the  operation  of  the 
road  either  at  cost,  or,  if  it  be  continued  on  a  profitable  basis  of 
fare,  for  a  reduction  of  general  taxation. 

It  is  proper  here  to  advert  to  the  misapprehension  under  which  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  seems  to  have  labored  in  some  recent 
remarks  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  make  in  regard  to  this  legislation. 
The  learned  Justice  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  contract  had 
been  open  to  competition  to  all  bidders,  and  that  the  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  the  bond  to  be  given  from  fifteen  millions  to  five 
millions  of  dollars  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  was  ordered  before 
any  bids  were  received  or  considered.  He  seems  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  all  attempts  to  secure  Rapid  Transit  by 
the  investment  of  private  capital  involving  the  exemption  from 
taxation  had  absolutely  failed.  He  did  not  seem  to  know  that  up 
to  the  actual  opening  of  the  bids  it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether 
any  responsible  bidders  could  be  secured.  The  efforts  of  the 
Rapid  Transit  Commission  in  that  direction  were  unremitting,  and 
their  applications  were  not  received  with  favor  in  responsible 
quarters  whose  support  they  hoped  to  secure. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  contracting  company  will,  for 
a  considerable  time,  be  able  to  realize  any  profit  from  the  operations 
of  the  railroad,  although  the  outlook  is  now  much  more  favor- 
able than  at  the  time  when  the  contract  was  made.  The  estimate 
of  the  profit  which  was  to  be  made  by  the  contractors  out  of  the 
enterprise  were  purely  conjectural,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  by 
competent  men  familiar  with  great  public  works  that  the  terms  of 
the  contract  are  unusually  favorable  tp  the  City.  One  thing  is 
certain  that  the  Rapid  Transit  system  adopted  by  the  Commission 
will  be  fully  completed  and  put  in  operation  without  involving  any 
additional  taxation  whatever,  and  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  it  will  be 
the  absolutely  unencumbered  property  of  the  City.  Compared 
with  other  enterprises  in  other  cities  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
arrangement  made  for  the  construction  of  this  work  is  the  most 
favorable  that  has  ever  been  devised  or  accomplished.    [Applause.] 

In  achieving  this  result  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been 
the  prime  mover,  and  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the 
future  its  successful  intervention  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
roost  creditable  achievements  in  its  long  and  honorable  history, 
identified,  as  it  was  and  is,  with  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal 
and  of  the  great  system  of  water  supply  which  has  made  it  possible 
for  more  than  three  millions  of  people  to  dwell  together  in  health 
and  comfort. 

If  by  the  continued  efforts  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  we 
can  secure  a  municipal  government  which  will  enable  great  public 
works  to  be  undertaken  and  carried  to  completion  with  the  same 
economy  and  honesty  as  have  characterized  the  execution  of  the 
Erie   Canal,  the   Croton   Water   Works,  and   the   Rapid    Transit 
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system,  no  reasonable  limits  can  be  assigned  to  the  future  growth 
of  this  City  in  prosperity  and  grandeur.     [Applause.] 

In  conclusion,  I  take  this  occasion  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  for  the  confidence  which  they  have  uniformly  manifested 
in  my  efforts  to  serve  the  public,  and  I  am  particularly  grateful  to 
Mr.  Albxandbb  E.  Orb,  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Smith  and  Mr. 
William  E.  Dodge  for  the  gracious  remarks  which  they  were  good 
enough  to  make  at  the  time  when  the  Chamber  voted  to  bestow 
upon  me  this  medal.  It  will  be  treasured  by  my  children  as  the 
most  precious  possession  which  will  descend  to  them,  and  be 
regarded  by  them,  as  it  is  by  me,  as  the  crowning  honor  of  a  long 
career,  which,  by  this  action  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is 
brought  to  a  happy  ending.     [Great  applause.] 

Charles  S.  Smith. — Mr.  President,  may  I  make  an  allusion  to 
the  medal,  because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  refer  to  an  inci- 
dent of  great  honor  in  Mr.  Hewitt's  life,  which  he  has  been  too 
modest  to  allude  to.  The  medal  is  regarded  by  experts  as 
most  artistic,  and  seems  to  me  not  only  an  excellent  likeness 
of  Mr.  Hewitt,  but  it  expresses  the  character  and  spirit  of  the 
man.  Mr.  Rott,  who  executed  the  medal,  is  certainly  the  head 
of  his  profession,  at  least  he  so  ranks  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
But  I  wish  to  refer  particularly  to  the  obverse  of  the  medal.  You 
will  find  ifyou  examine  it,  that  in  a  space  of  about  two  inches,  in  fine 
perspective,  it  shows  the  Underground  Railroad  as  it  will  appear 
when  in  operation  ;  it  includes  the  City  Hall  and  the  buildings 
immediately  surrounding  it  ;  but  the  incident  above  referred  to  is 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  the  flag,  the  Mayor,  the  Hon.  Abram 
S.  Hewitt,  on  a  memorable  occasion  refused  to  allow  any  flag  but 
the  American  to  float  over  the  City  Hall.     [Applause.] 

The  Committee  are  under  obligation  to  the  architect,  Mr.  F.  V. 
HoppiN,  for  furnishing  an  architectural  design  which  embodied 
the  suggestions  of  the  Committee,  aided  by  some  members  of  Mr. 
Hewitt's  family. 

The  order  of  business  was  then  resumed. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  regular  meeting,  held 
June  6th,  and  of  the  special  meeting,  held  September  16th,  was 
dispensed  with. 

REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Charles  S.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported the  following  named  candidates  for  membership,  and  recom- 
mended their  election  : 

Nominated  by 

Henry  Hebschel  Adams,  Charles  S.  Smith. 

Charles  Adsit,  A.  Barton  Hepburn. 

Alwyn  Ball,  Jr.,  Morris  K.  Jesup. 
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John  D.  Baurbtt, 
Abthub  D.  Bissbll, 
George  C.  Boldt, 
John  £.  Borne, 
Herbert  L.  Bridgman, 
William  Harrison  Brown, 
Stephen  M.  Clement, 
Ledtard  Cogswell, 
David  Cromwell, 

D.  N.  Ceouse, 
John  M.  Crouse, 
Edgar  Deal, 
Seymour  Dexter, 
Charles  M.  Dow, 
Daniel  Le  Rot  Dresser, 
J.  Sloat  Fassett, 
Walton  Ferguson, 
Irving  R.  Fishbr, 
Clarence  Goadbt, 
Paul  Gottheil, 

Joseph  W.  Harriman, 
Benjamin  D.  Hicks, 
Frederick  C.  Hicks, 
G.  Trowbridge  Hollister, 
FRAf^K  W.  Jesup, 

E.  Clarence  Jones, 
Charles  J.  Knapp, 
Alexandeb  Laibd, 
Benjamin  B.  Lawbence, 
Mabk  W.  Maclat, 
Fbancis  L.  Minton, 
John  D.  Pabsons,  Jr., 
Dallas  B.  Pratt, 
Robert  C.  Pbuyn, 
Sidney  Dillon  Ripley, 
Chables  B.  Rogebs, 
Henby  Rosenwald, 

EdWABD   V.    W.  ROHSITEB, 

Alanson  H.  Saxton, 
Geobge  B.  Sloan, 
Lewis  H.  Spbnce, 
3 


Nominated  by 

A   FOSTEB   HlOGINS. 

A.  Babton  Hepbubn. 
A.  Babton  Hepbubn. 
Hebbebt  L.  Gbiggs. 
MoBBis  K.  Jesup. 
Geobge  L.  Putnam. 
Henby  W.  Cannon. 
A.  Babton  Hepbubn. 
A.  Babton  Hepbubn. 
A.  Babton  Hepbubn. 
A.  Babton  Hepbubn. 
Geobge  Shebman. 
A.  Babton  Hepbubn. 
A.  Barton  Hepbubn. 
Chables  M.  Jesup. 
Henby  W.  Cannon. 
Vebnon  H.  Bbown. 
Daniel  P.  Mobse. 
John  H.  Wood. 
Elliot  T.  Babbowb. 
GusTAv  H.  Schwab. 
Chables  D.  Levebich. 
Chables  D.  Levebich. 
Alexandeb  E.  Obb. 
John  H.  Wood. 
Chables  S.  Faibchild. 
Henby  W.  Cannon. 
Fbancis  E.  Dodge. 
Charles  M.  Jesup. 
Chables  T.  Cook. 
Louis  Windmulleb. 
A.  Babton  Hepbubn. 
Fbbdebick  Stubgbs. 
Henby  W.  Cannon. 
MoBBis  K.  Jesup. 
A.  Barton  Hepbubn. 
Peteb\  B.  Wobball. 
John  J.  Sinclair. 
Louis  Windmulleb. 
Henby  W.  Cannon. 
A.  Foster  Higgins. 
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Nominated  by 

Danibl  W.  Tomlinson,  A.  Barton  Hepburn. 

George  R.  Turnbull,  John  J.  Sinclair. 

Frank  L.  Underwood,  Morris  K.  Jssup. 

Frederick  D.  Underwood,  Henry  W.  Cannon. 

George  Urban,  Jr.,  A.  Barton  Hepburn. 

Garret  A.  Van  Allen,  A.  Barton  Hepburn. 

Charles  F.  Van  Inwegen,  A.  Barton  Hepburn. 

Cassius  M.  Wicker,  Charles  M.  Jbsup. 

Charles  F.  Wiebusch,  Louis  Windmuller. 

These  gentlemen  were,  on  one  ballot,  unanimously  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Smith  re])orted  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved^  That  the  President  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to 
appoint  a  Special  Committee  of  five  members,  with  power  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Third  Annual 
Banquet  of  the  Chamber,  at  Delmonico's,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  19th  proximo. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  President  ap- 
pointed as  the  Committee, 

J.  Edward  Simmons,  Charles  S.  Smith, 

Henry  W.  Cannon,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 

John  S.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Smith  reported  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

Wherea^y  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New- York,  the  permanent  commercial,  financial  and  indus- 
trial interests  of  a  municipality  are  directly  dependent  upon  a 
government  that  commands  the  respect  and  confidence  of  its 
people  and  guarantees  security  for  capital  and  labor  ;  and 

Whereas^  There  is  a  widespread  and  well-founded  belief  in  this 
City  that  certain  officials  in  the  Police  Department  are  addicted  to 
corrupt  practices,  and  are  soliciting  and  receiving  moneys  for  the 
wicked  protection  of  vice  and  crime,  thus  encouraging  the  lawless 
element  of  this  City  to  the  detriment  of  decent  and  honest  govern- 
ment and  to  the  endangering  of  life  and  property  ;  and 

Whereas,  The  Charter  of  Greater  New- York  has  conferred  upon 
the  Mayor  the  high  duty  and  responsibility  of  removing  the  head 
of  any  department  that  is  incompetent  or  guilty  of  violations  of 
law  ;  therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved^  That  the  President  of  this  Chamber  be  and  is  hereby 
directed  to  urge  the  Mayor  to  exercise  the  supreme  power  vested  in 
him  to  the  end  that  the  reproach  now  universally  renting  upon  the 
government  and  good  name  of  this  City  may  be  speedily  removed. 

The  preamble  and  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Smith  also  reported  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved^  That  the  President  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to 
appoint  a  Committee  not  to  exceed  Thirty-five,  which  shall  include 
the  officers  of  the  Chamber,  to  do  whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary 
for  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  of  the  Chamber. 

Resolved^  That  the  same  Committee  shall  have  full  power  to 
perform  all  necessary  acts  for  the  opening  and  dedicatory  cere* 
monies  when  the  building  shall  be  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  as  the  Committee  : 

Charles  S.  Smith,  Jambs  T.  Woodward, 

Morris  K.  Jesup,  John  Claflin, 

Samuel  D.  Babcock,  James  G.  Cannon, 

Alexander  E.  Ore,  George  Wilson, 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Isidor  Straus, 

John  Crosby  Brown,  Charles  A.  Schieren, 

John  S.  Kennedy,  William  Butler  Duncan, 

Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Clement  A.  Griscom, 

Charles  S.  Fairchild,  Charles  Lanier, 

Jacob  H.  Schifp,  James  Speyer, 

J.  Edward  Simmons,  A.  Foster  Higqins, 

WiLUAM  E.  Dodge,  A.  Barton  Hepburn, 

Levi  P.  Morton,  John  I.  Waterbury, 

J.  PiERPONT  Morgan,  Levi  C.  Weir, 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  William  H.  Parsons, 

Andrew  Carnegie,  George  Gray  Ward, 

John  T.  Terry,  Vernon  H.  Brown, 
Francis  R.  Appleton. 

A.  Foster  Higgins,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor 
and  Shipping,  submitted  a  petition  to  the  Light  House  Department 
requesting  that  certain  modes  of  lighting  the  entrance  of  the  harbor 
be  adopted.  Mr.  Higgins  was  authorized  to  sign  the  petition  in 
behalf  of  the  Chamber,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Department. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 
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Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  November  7,  1901. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  this  day,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Chamber,  on  Nassaa-street,  between  Cedar  and  Liberty  streets. 

PRESENT. 


MoBBis  K.  Jesup,  President 

William  E.  Dodge 

John  T.  Teeby, 

James  G.  Cannont,  Treasurer. 

Geoboe  Wilson,  ^Secretary, 


t   Vice-Presidents, 


And  a  quorum  of  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  regular  meeting,  held  June  6th,  the  special 
meeting,  held  September  16th,  the  special  meeting,  held  October 
dd,  and  the  regular  meeting,  held  October  dd,  were  read  and  sepa- 
rately approved. 

REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Chables  S.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported the  following  amendments  to  Article  Y.  of  the  By-Laws  : 

Each  member  elected  to  the  Chamber  shall  pay  [an  admission]  a 
fee  of  [twenty-fivej  fifty  dollars,  which  shall  be  in  full  for  [the 
calendar  year  in  which  he  is  elected,  and  shall  pay  thereafter 
annually,  while  he  shall  remain  a  member,  a  fee  of  twenty  dollars.} 
all  dues  until  the  first  of  January  next  succeeding  his  election^  and 
thereafter  shall  pay  an  annucd  fee  of  fifty  dollars  on  the  first  of 
January  in  each  year.  For  members  not  residing  or  doing  business 
in  the  City  of  Neio-  York  the  fees  shall  be  one- half  the  above 
amounts^  payable  in  like  manfier. 

The  Committee  recommended  the  words  enclosed  in  brackets  be 
stricken  out,  and  the  words  in  italics  inserted. 

The  proposed  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  a  copy 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  Chamber,  and  action  thereon  be  taken 
at  the  meeting  to  be  held  December  5th. 

GusTAV  H.  Schwab,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws,  reported  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  Trans-Pacific 
Cable,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 
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Whereas^  This  Chamber  has  oalled  attention  to  the  urgent  neces- 
sity that  exists  for  the  establishment  of  an  American  Trans- Pacific 
Cable,  laid  and  maintained  by  private  enterprise  ;  and 

Whereas^  Application  has  been  made  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment by  a  responsible  American  Cable  Company,  offering  with- 
out Government  subsidy  to  establish  cable  communication  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  by  way  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  for  permission  to  land  cables  on  American  shores  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Philippine  Islands  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  urge  that  permission  to  land  cables  be  granted  to  this  Com- 
pany, under  such  proper  restrictions  and  conditions  as  will  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mb.  Schwab. — Mr.  President,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  in 
March  resolutions  were  adopted  urging  the  ratification  of  the 
French  Reciprocity  Treaty,  which  had  been  negotiated  by  the 
President  with  the  Republic  of  France,  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws  at  that  time  were  in- 
structed by  the  Chamber  to  use  all  lawful  means  to  secure  the  ratifica- 
tion of  that  treaty.  In  pursuance  of  these  instructions  the  Commit- 
tee have  placed  themselves  in  communication  with  about  a  hundred 
or  more  important  Boards  of  Trade,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
other  commercial  organizations  of  this  country.  They  have  so  far 
received  forty-one  answers  from  the  one  hundred  organizations 
addressed.  Out  of  these  thirty-nine  have  given  favorable  answers, 
and  are  ready  to  co-operate  and  are  considering  the  matter.  Two 
have  declined.  The  balance,  fifty  eight,  have  not  replied  so  far. 
The  action  that  the  Committee  propose  to  take  is  to  continue  their 
efforts  to  interest  these  organizations  throughout  the  country  in 
the  efforts  to  secure  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  representations 
to  be  made  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  by  letters 
written  to  the  Members  of  Congress  by  their  constituents  through- 
out the  country,  and  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient  interest  will  be 
aroused  in  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  to  secure  its  passage.  It 
will  require  great  effort  to  overcome  the  apparent  lack  of  interest 
that  exists.  As  I  say,  about  sixty  Boards  of  Trade  and  other 
organizations  of  that  character  have  not  even  replied  to  the  com- 
munication sent  by  our  Committee.  This  is  simply  a  preliminary 
report,  which  I  desire  to  make  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws.  I  have  also  a  report 
of  progress  on  the  effort  that  has  been  made  by  the  Committee  in 
pursuance  of  the  instructions  given  to  it  by  the  Chamber  to 
endeavor  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  proper  Bill  for  the  re-organiza- 
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tion  of  the  Consolar  Service.  The  Committee  are  now  proceeding- 
in  the  same  way  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  commercial  bodies^ 
and  the  following  bodies  have  taken  a  special  interest  in  the  subject 
— the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cleveland,  a  similar  body  in 
Chicago,  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  Pittsburgh 
and  several  other  cities,  and  it  is  hoped,  by  joint  representations  to 
be  made  in  Congress,  to  secure  the  passage  of  such  a  Bill  as  will 
give  us  a  Consular  Service  that  will  be  adequate  to  our  needs. 

A.  BARTON  Hepburn,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Trade  and  Improvements,  reported  the  following  resolutions, 
which  the  Committee  recommended  for  adoption  : 

Jiesolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  strongly  favors  the  creation  at  the  seat  of  government  of  an 
executive  department,  to  be  known  as  "  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Industries,"  and  a  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
tries, who  shall  be  the  head  thereof. 

liesolvedf  That  this  Department,  if  created,  should  have  juris- 
diction over  commerce,  including  all  functions  exercised  by  the 
Government  with  reference  to  transportation  and  navigation,  manu- 
factures and  mining,  and  all  statistics  relating  thereto. 

Mr.  Hepborn. — Mr.  President,  in  the  year  1789  the  Departments 
of  State,  (July  27,)  War,  (August  7,)  and  the  Treasury,  (September 
2,)  were  created,  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  members 
of  the  Cabinet  respectively.  In  the  same  year  (September  24) 
the  office  of  Attorney-General  was  created,  with  duties  and 
responsibilities  similar  to  those  at  present  devolving  upon  that 
officer.  The  Department  of  Justice  was  not,  however,  established 
as  an  executive  department  until  June  22,  1870.  In  the  same  year 
(1789)  the  Post  Office,  with  a  Postmaster  General,  was  created^ 
but  the  Post  Office  Department  was  not  establiiihed  as  one  of  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Government  until  June  8,  1872. 
The  Postmaster- General  was  first  invited  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
by  President  Jackson  in  1829.  The  Navy  Department  wa» 
created  in  1789  (April  30).  The  rapid  growth  and  development  of 
our  internal  affairs  rendered  necessary  the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  1849,  (March  3,)  and,  in  order  to  foster  the 
agricultural  industries  of  the  country  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  created  in  1862,  (May  15,)  and  was  fully  established  as  an 
executive  department  of  the  Government  February  9,  1889,  with  a 
Cabinet  Minister  at  the  head. 

From  this  we  observe  that  the  number  of  executive  departments 
has'  followed  the  expanding  business  and  growing  responsibilities 
of  government.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  controls  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  including  the  supervision  of  railroads,  and,  next 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  is  the  largest  and  hardest  worked 
department  of  the  Government.     The    Ireasury  Department   has 
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twenty-nine  different  bnreans,  offices  and  divisions,  very  many  of 
which  are  not  at  all  germane  to  the  Treasury  functions  proper. 
The  different  offices  and  divisions  relating  to  commerce  and  navi- 
gation are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  good  business  management  to 
lighten  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  the  Interior  and  Treasury 
Departments. 

None  of  the  Departments  of  Government  have  a  bureau  or 
division  charged  with  duties  and  responsibilities  relating  to  the 
manufacturing  and  mining  industries  of  the  country.  We  are  the 
greatest  manufacturing  country  in  the  world,  both  in  respect  to 
tonnage  and  value  of  articles  produced.  In  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1900,  we  mined  of  the  precious  metals  3,437,210  ounces  of  gold  and 
54,764,000  ounces  of  silver.  We  mined  ore  producing  13,789,242 
tons  of  pig  iron,  from  which  we  manufactured  6,684,770  tons  of  steel 
ingot.  The  tonnage  and  value  of  copper,  lead,  zinc  and  other 
baser  metals  which  are  annually  mined  in  this  country  are  truly 
enormous.  Our  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  1900  amounted  to 
28,281,141  tons,  and  the  money  value  of  our  exports  and  imports 
exceeded  two  billion  dollars.  Our  insular  and  coastwise  commerce 
exceeds  our  foreign  commerce.  Our  internal  commerce  is  estimated 
to  exceed  our  foreign  commerce  thirteen  fold.  The  tonnage  which 
passes  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  during  the  period  of 
open  navigation  exceeds  the  entire  annual  tonnage  of  the  Suez 
Canal  by  more  than  12,000,000  net  tons. 

Should  not  the  Government  at  least  undertake  to  collate  and 
publish  information  in  relation  to  these  most  important  industries  ? 
To  promote  manufacturing  at  home  and  commerce  at  home  and 
abroad  has  come  to  be  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  principal 
functions  of  government.  The  leading  nations  are,  by  territorial 
expansion  and  colonization,  seeking  to  extend  their  commerce. 
Territorial  expansion  and  military  glory  have  yielded  to  territorial 
expansion  and  trade  supremacy  as  the  inspiration  of  statesmen  and 
rulers.  Large  fleets  of  commerce  are  sent  out  under  the  protecting 
ffigis  of  large  navies. 

Governments  interest  themselves  in  the  collection  from  foreign 
countries  of  debts  due  their  own  citizens.  At  this  moment  the 
navy  of  France  is  hovering  along  the  coast  of  Turkey,  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  claims  due  to  citizens  of  France.  In  many  ways  the 
Government  itself,  the  nation  as  such,  is  a  growing  factor  in  the 
commerce  of  its  own  people,  and  certainly  should  provide  depart- 
ments and  officers  charged  with  promoting  the  development  of 
these  important  industries  and  promulgating  information  in  relation 
to  the  same.  Great  Britain  has  her  Board  of  Trade,  France  her 
Minister  of  Commerce,  Industries  and  Telegraphs  ;  Russia,  the 
Netherlands,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  have 
ministers  and  separate  departments  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
these  most  important  subjects. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  these  industries,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  ability  to  produce  has  far  outgrown  our  ability  to 
consume,   rendering   foreign   markets   indispensable   to   our  home 
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manafactures,  in  view  of  the  strennoas  competition  that  we  mast 
everywhere  encounter,  we  believe  that  sound  public  policy  demands 
that  Congress,  at  this  time,  should  dignify  these  growing  industries 
by  the  creation  of  a  separate  executive  department  charged  with 
their  supervision  and  promotion. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  copy  of  the 
same  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hepburn  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
the  President,  to  the  Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade  throughout  the  country,  with  the 
request  that  the  latter  co-operate  with  this  Chamber  in  securing 
favorable  action  by  Congress  in  the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Industries. 

REPORTS  OP  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

Charles  M.  Jesup. — Mr.  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee that  was  appointed  last  spring  to  vi8it  Texas,  in  response  to  the 
invitation  of  Governor  Sayers,  while  the  report  is  too  voluminous  to 
be  read  to-day,  yet,  in  behalf  of  the  delegation,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  privilege  of  making  a  few  statements.  The  invitation 
came  from  Governor  Sayers  to  the  Merchants'  Association  of  the 
City  of  New-York,  and  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New-York,  that  delegates  be  sent  from  both  organizations 
to  investigate  the  business  conditions  of  Texas,  with  a  view  to 
their  betterment,  as  between  the  two  commonwealths.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  authority  vested  in  the  delegates — and  I  am  infoi  raed 
this  was  the  first  delegation  sent  out  on  a  similar  mission  from  this 
honored  body — we  left  New- York  on  the  21st  day  of  April, 
entering  Texas,  at  Orange,  on  the  23d,  where  we  were  formally 
received  by  the  representative  of  Governor  Sayers.  Your  dele- 
gates fully  realized  the  responsibility  that  was  placed  upon  them, 
and,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  discharged  it,  as  practical  business 
men  meeting  practical  questions  ;  as  we  went  through  the  State 
we  encountered  various  citizens  of  all  classes,  visiting  over  thirty 
cities  and  towns,  travelling  nearly  three  thousand  miles  within  the 
boundaries  of  that  truly  imperial  State,  being  officially  wel- 
comed at  Austin  by  the  Governor.  We  realized  that  something 
would  be  accomplished  by  our  errand  in  bringing  into  closer  touch 
the  men  of  the  North  and  the  South,  and  surely  the  reception 
accorded  us  was  of  such  a  character  (sometimes  amounting  to 
almost  an  ovation  at  various  points  visited)  that  we  left  Texas  with 
our  hearts  warmed,  and  a  depth  of  feeling  that  we  could  hardly 
express  in  words.  We  were  most  fortunate  in  carrying  a  letter 
from  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  Commonwealth,  which,  with  your 
permission,  Mr.  President,  I  will  now  read  : 
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Sta^te  of  New- York, 

Executive  Chamber, 

Albany,  April  IQth,  1901. 
Mr.  Charlks  M.   Jesdp, 

Chairman  Texae  Delegation^   Chamber  of  Commerce,  New- 
York  City: 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Permit  me  to  say  to  the  delegation  of  New- York 
business  men  who  are  about  to  visit  the  State  of  Texas  that  I  hope 
their  visit  may  result  in  closer  business  and  social  relations  between 
the  two  great  States  of  Texas  and  New- York.  On  behalf  of  the 
people  of  this  State,  I  ask  that  you  express  this  hope  to  the  people 
of  Texas  whom  you  may  meet,  for  its  consummation  would  mean 
greater  material  prosperity  for  both.  There  are  many  ties  which 
DOW  bind  these  two  Commonwealths  together,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  visit  of  your  delegation  will  add  to  them  and  strengthen 
them. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed,)         B.  B.  Odell,  Jr. 

This  letter  was  read  at  every  important  function  in  which  we 
participated,  and  the  feelings  expressed  received  the  heartiest 
response  from  those  who  heard  it.  And  now  I  can  only  say  for  the 
delegation,  that  we  hope,  each  one  of  us,  that  the  work  done  in 
Texas  may  accomplish  for  Texas  and  New- York  what  has  been 
expressed  in  Governor  Odell's  letter,  and  that  the  "  Lone  Star 
State  "  may  some  day  come  in  close  contact  with  this  great  Com- 
monwealth. It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  as  our  report,  with 
the  appendices  thereto,  is  too  long  to  read  to-day,  I  suggest  that  it 
be  printed  and  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  Chamber, 
and  that  action  be  taken  upon  it  at  the  December  meeting.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  Jbsup  submitted  the  report,  as  follows  : 

To  the  Cha?nber  of  Commerce  : 

Your  Committee,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Chamber, 
under  authority  given  March  7th,  1901,  proceeded  to  Texas,  April 
20tb,  in  conformity  with  an  invitation  extended  by  that  Common- 
wealth through  its  Chief  Executive,  Governor  Sayers,  to  examine 
its  business  conditions,  with  a  view  to  the  betterment  of  the  rela- 
tions with  New- York  State,  and  especially  New- York  City. 

From  April  23d  to  May  7th,  both  inclusive,  we  sojourned  within 
the  State,  enjoying  its  abundant  hospitality,  and  courtesy  as  evi- 
denced by  the  people,  whose  desire  was  to  make  our  visit  both 
pleasurable  and  profitable  The  aim  of  your  Committee  as  business 
men  was  to  prosecute  their  investigations  along  practical  lines,  and 
to  form  their  judgment  without  resorting  to  the  compilation  of 
statistical  data  which  might  tend  to  confuse  the  true  bignificance 
of  their  findings. 
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This  knowledge  has  been  acquired  by  individaal  research,  thoagh 
certain  State  papers  have  been  used  as  accessories  for  pnrely  con- 
firmatory purposes. 

The  outspoken  readiness  of  all  to  whom  we  applied  for  imforma- 
tion  is  worthy  of  commendation  and  appreciation. 

In  the  consideration  of  any  or  all  business  propositions,  the  per- 
sonal equation  must  necessarily  constitute  an  important  factor,  and 
this  condition  was  so  regarded  by  your  Committee  in  the  course  of 
its  investigations.  Therefore,  the  first  point  to  be  reported  upon  is 
the  citizenship. 

From  Orange,  the  place  of  our  entry  into  the  State,  to  Denison, 
the  place  of  departure,  and  during  our  travels,  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  which  embraced  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Staters 
territory,  in  every  town  or  city  an  impression  was  made  as  to  the 
high  standard  of  Texas  manhood. 

The  people  who  have  made  Texas  their  home  are  loyal  to  its 
best  interests,  and  have  unbounded  faith  in  its  future  greatness. 
Citizens  in  the  various  walks  of  life  were  interviewed,  and  our  con- 
clusion was  reached  that  this  important  fundamental,  the  State's 
citizenship,  through  its  business  and  representative  men,  would 
wield  an  influence  that  would  solve  all  the  problems  of  future  de- 
velopment. In  connection  with  and  collateral  to  this  fact,  the 
moral  tone  should  be  noted. 

Throughout  the  State  every  town  has  its  liberal  quota  of  churches, 
and  these,  with  the  high  standard  of  the  public  schools,  assure  the 
future.  Your  Committee  desires  to  make  special  reference  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  growth  of  the  State. 

Your  Committee  desires  to  make  special  reference  to  the  public 
school  system.  Governor  Sayers,  in  his  message  to  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Legislature,  stated  that  on  September  1st,  1900,  there  re- 
mained to  the  permanent  School  Fund  a  balance  of  20,613,527 
acres  of  land,  and  that  in  addition  to  this  land,  said  fund  owned 
and  held  on  December  Ist,  1900,  $21,747,224.71  in  cash.  State, 
County,  City  and  Railroad  Bonds  and  Land  Notes. 

"  The  condition  of  this  fund  was  such  at  the  beginning  of  the 
"  present  fiscal  year  as  to  justify,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
"  Education,  an  apportionment  of  $3,464,863.75  on  a  basis  of  $4.75 
"  per  capita  for  all  children  within  the  scholastic  age  in  the  State." 

In  addition  to  the  efficient  public  schools  mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  colleges  and  universities  advantageously  placed 
throughout  the  State  for  the  higher  and  progressive  education  of 
the  youth  of  both  sexes. 

With  this  premise  your  Committee  desire  to  refer  to  the 
resources  and  commercial  activity  of  the  State,  regarding  which 
each  member  of  the  Committee  secured  information,  and  the 
reports  concerning  which  are  hereto  attached. 

Railroads. — This  department  is  at  present  subject  to  the  control 
and  supervision  of  a  Commission  of  three  Commissioners,  whose 
rulings  are  final,  except  in  extreme  cases,  when  the  Courts  have  the 
right  to  intervene. 
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Your  Oomraiitee  recognizes  the  wisdom  of  that  particular  func- 
tion of  the  Commission  with  reference  to  bonding  railroads,  for  no 
construction  is  sanctioned  where  the  total  bond  and  stock  issue 
does  not  represent  the  actual  amount  expended.  It  was  learned 
that  the  amounts  allowed  for  issue  of  securities  to  cover  construc- 
tion varied  from  $15,000  to  $18,000  per  mile,  the  general  average 
being  $10,000  per  mile. 

As  each  bond  is  incomplete  without  the  signature  of  the  Com- 
mission, evidence  is  given  that  it  has  been  issued  in  conformity 
with  the  legal  requirements  of  the  State. 

The  question  of  freight  rates  within  the  State,  as  well  as  other 
matters  affecting  the  harmonious  operation  of  the  railways,  could 
and  should  be  left  to  the  railways,  and,  in  case  of  disagreement,  the 
Commission  could  be  utilized  to  arbitrate  and  adjust  differences. 

Manufacturing  Interests, — There  is  at  present  a  marked  scarcity 
of  manufacturing  interests  throughout  the  entire  State.  The  lack 
of  necessary  and  cheap  fuel,  coupled  with  need  of  expert  labor, 
has  been  the  principal  cause  for  failure  to  advance  in  this  line. 

Should  the  recent  oil  discovery  at  Beaumont  solve  the  fuel 
problem,  as  present  conditions  indicate,  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  large  manufacturing  enterprises  should  not  be  profitably  inau- 
gurated in  Texas,  and  skilled  labor  imported  from  other  and  more 
congested  portions  of  the  country  at  8atisfacti)ry  and  remunerative 
compensation. 

This  would  appear  to  invite  a  field  for  the  development  of 
manufacturing  interests. 

Cattle  Interests, — Your  Committee  visited  the  centre  of  the  cattle 
raising  district,  and  were  impressed  by  existing  conditions  and  the 
liberal  tendency  for  the  improvement  of  the  stock. 

Information  was  obtained  with  reference  to  the  safety  of  the  notes 
issued  by  cattle  men  for  collateral  purposes,  and  it  is  our  belief 
that  Northern  and  Eastern  capital  may  be  safely  employed, 
through  the  medium  of  proper  agents. 

Laws. — Among  other  matters  of  importance  that  your  Committee 
were  invited  to  freely  discuss  with  representative  Texas  business  men, 
met  at  various  important  points  in  the  State,  was  the  question  as  to 
effect  of  the  present  anti-trust  law  on  the  introduction  of  foreign 
capital,  as  represented  by  corporations  chartered  under  the  laws  of 
other  States  and  seeking  to  locate  within  the  State  of  Texas,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  manufactories,  engaging  in  business, 
furthering  commercial  enterprises,  etc.  After  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  law,  as  it  stands  on  the  statute  books  of  the  State  to-day,  your 
Committee  was  surprised  to  meet,  at  a  number  of  points,  the  assur- 
ance that  the  law  was  not  inimical  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
capital  in  the  shape  of  corporations  or  combinations  of  capital. 
Your  Committee  was  assured  repeatedly  by  other  leading  citizens 
in   all  of  the  different  towns  visited  that  this  law  did  not  mean 
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literally  all  that  was  written  id  the  statute.  Notwithstanding  these 
assurances,  your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  so  long  as  this 
law  exists  it  would  unquestionably  have  an  important  influence  to- 
wards discouraging  the  introduction  of  outside  capital.  The  law 
as  it  stands  is  extremely  severe,  far-reaching  and  drastic,  and  prac- 
tically forbids  the  combination  of  capital,  knowledge,  talent  or 
energy  in  any  or  all  forms.  In  the  language  of  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  wit  :  "The  vice  of 
"  the  Act  in  question  is,  that  it  attempts  to  prevent  too  much  ;  it 
"  does  not  stop  at  reasonable  limits.  It  prevents  persons  associated 
"  in  interest,  joint  owners  and  co-partners,  from  making  any  agree- 
"  ment  about  their  productions  and  prices.  It  not  only  prevents 
**  persons  from  using  their  capital,  skill  and  acts  for  the  purpose  of 
"  increasing  the  price  :  it  reaches  the  very  acme  of  absurdity 
"  in  preventing  persons  from  uniting  their  capital,  skill  and  acts 
*•  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  prices." 

As  the  matter  at  present  stands,  if  the  authority  quoted  is 
correct,  two  persons  could  not  associate  in  business  in  the  State  of 
Texas  and  have  an  understanding  or  agreement  between  them- 
selves about  the  price  of  the  goods  they  might  sell,  or  about  the 
amount  that  they  would  manufacture,  purchase  or  sell,  without 
becoming  criminally  liable.  If  this  interpretation  is  not  correc!, 
then  the  Act  is  ambiguous  and  obscure,  and  persons  associating  in 
business  in  Texas  must  take  chances  under  a  law  of  doubtful 
meaning,  bristling  with  the  severest  of  penalties. 

In  addition  to  the  Act  of  April  30th,  1895,  we  find  another  Act, 
passed  in  1899,  which  has  heretofore  not  been  generally  known, 
that  creates  additional  penalties,  the  result  being  that  persons 
a'^sociated  and  having  understandings  or  agreements  about  increas- 
ing or  reducing  prices,  (and  this  union  or  arrangement  continues 
for  one  year,)  the  penalties  are  such  as  to  practically  amount  to 
con6scation  of  their  property  and  life  imprisonment.  Further- 
more, if  a  person  never  enters  the  State  of  Texas,  but  invests  his 
money  there,  and  it  should  be  invested  in  a  corporation  that  might 
be  charged  with  a  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Law,  the  State 
claims  the  right,  under  this  Act,  to  bring  this  individual  within  its 
borders  for  trial  and  punishment. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  so 
far  as  the  present  Anti-Trust  Law  of  Texas  relates  to  the  general 
proposition  for  betterment  of  business  relations  between  the  two 
great  commonwealths  of  Texas  and  New- York,  that  the  absolute 
repeal  of  this  law  would  be  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about 
the  desired  conditions. 

It  is  not  the  province  or  purpose  of  your  Committee  to  discuss 
what  formerly  were  termed  "  Trusts,"  for  the  reason  that  these 
combinations  of  capital  and  business  interests  are  to-day  operated 
under  and  subject  to  laws  which  control  and  are  perfectly  under- 
stood. 

Before  summarizing  their  conclusions  your  Committee  desire  to 
express  their  hearty  acknowledgment  of  the  marked  courtesy  and 
consideration  shown  to  them  collectively  and  individually  by  the 
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members  of  the  Texas  Committee,  and  to  recognize  the  welcome 
by  his  Excellency,  Governor  Saybrs,  and  his  personal  and  official 
solicitnde  for  the  Committee's  welfare  and  the  success  of  its 
mission,  and  for  the  universal  co-operation  of  the  citizens  of  Texas. 
In  conclusion  your  Committee  would  record  as  the  result  of  their 
careful  investigation  in  the  limited  time  at  their  disposal  : 

Ist.  That  the  resources  of  the  State  of  Texas  offer  great  induce- 
ments for  those  seeking  investments  of  capital. 

2d.  That  the  resources  and  possibilities  appear  to  be  without  limit. 

dd.  That  the  citizenship  as  observed  seems  to  be  influenced  by 
civic  pride,  integrity  and  a  laudable  ambition  to  make  the  State  a 
safe  field  for  settlement  and  investment,  and  if  the^  are  able  to 
accomplish  this,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  before  conditions  will  be 
fully  recognized,  and  Texas  will  take  her  place  as  a  commonwealth 
second  to  none  in  this  nation. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
(Signed,)         Cuas.  M.  Jbsup, 

ThOS.   J.    HUBLBY, 

Edward  N.  Taileb, 
William  N.  Colbr,  Jr., 
Fbancis  B.  Tuubbbb, 

KiCHABD    DeBYES, 

Hbnry  C.  Berlin, 
W.  C.  Lb  Gbndbb, 

Nbw-Yobk,  November  6,  1901. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  a  copy  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Chamber,  and  action  thereon  deferred  to  the 
monthly  meeting  to  be  held  December  5th. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

On  motion  of  Louis  Windmullbr,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws  was  requested  to  investigate  and 
report  what  action  the  Chamber  should  take  to  further  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Reciprocity  Treaties  with  other  countries,  especially 
with  Germany. 

Hbmby  Dallby  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution, 
and  moved  their  adoption  : 

Where(Mf  A  National  Convention  is  to  be  held  in  the  City  of 


-  Committee. 


NoTB.— The  appendtces  to  the  above  report  are  necessarily  omitted  from  this  volume.    They 
can  be  foand  in  the  archives  of  the  Chamber. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  November  19th,  1901,  "composed  exclusively 
of  manufacturers  properly  accredited  as  delegates  by  trade  and 
commercial  organizations,  and  its  deliberations  will  be  confined  to 
commercial  reciprocity  in  its  bearing  upon  the  industries  of  this 
country  and  its  influence  upon  our  export  trade  ;"  and 

W/iereas,  It  is  expedient  that  this  Chamber  be  represented  at 
*  such  meeting  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  Five,  representing  manufacturing 
interests,  be  appointed  to  attend  such  Convention. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  President  appointed  as  the 
Committee, 

Andrew  Carneqib,  Abbam  S.  Hewitt, 

William  E.  Dodge,  Edward  J.  Berwind, 

Charles  A.  Schibren. 

The  President. — We  have  with  us  to-day  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Canada,  the  Hon.  John  Charlton,  a  member  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  He  was  born  in  America,  and  has  lived  for 
many  years  in  Canada.  At  the  request  of  some  members  of 
the  Chamber,  the  Executive  Committee  extended  to  him  an 
invitation  to  be  present  to-day  and  say  a  few  words  to  us  on  the 
trade  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Those 
relations,  of  course,  embody  the  great  subject,  which  has  been 
before  the  Chamber  for  a  long  time,  the  question  of  reciprocity 
with  the  leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world.  Yon  will 
remember  some  time  ago  we  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Kasson  on 
this  subject.  I  have  now  very  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
you  Mr.  Charlton,  and  ask  for  him  your  kind  and  considerate 
attention.     [Applause.] 

address  by  HON.  JOHN    CHARLTON,   M.   P.,  ON   THE   TRADE  RELATIONS 
BETWEEN    CANADA   AND   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  The  opening  of  the  twentieth 
century  finds  the  Anglo  Saxon  firmly  planted  in  North  America, 
controlling  7,000,000  square  miles  of  territory,  rich  beyond  any 
other  equal  area  of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  resources  required  by 
the  most  advanced  form  of  civilization,  and  inhabited  by  more 
than  80,000,000  English  speaking  people.  Here  is  to  be  the  centre 
of  Angle  Saxon  influence,  and  already  a  country  to  which  the  eyes 
of  the  world  is  directed,  has  suddenly  impressed  the  nations  with 
the  fact  that  the  balance  of  power  is  shifting  westward,  and  that 
the  mightiest  nation  of  the  twentieth  century  is  about  to  reach 
forth  for  the  dominion  of  the  Pacific,  and  for  the  leading  industrial, 
commercial  and  naval  position  among  the  nations.  Scarcely 
heeded  as  yet  by  the  world  at  large,  or  even  by  the  United  States, 
the  foundations  of  a  great  Anglo  Saxon  commonwealth  have  been 
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laid  in  the  country  north  of  the  possessions  of  this  great  world 
power ;  whose  future  possibilities  should  be  considered,  and  whose 
ethnic  conditions,  proximity  to  the  Great  Republic,  and  similarity 
of  laws  and  institutions,  will  invite  close  social  and  business  rela- 
tions. 

Mctcfit  and  Resources  of  Canada, — It  is  probable  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  of  the  present  and  the  future  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  underrated  by  the  great 
mass  of  American  citizens,  and  it  is  evident  that  accurate  knowledge 
as  to  the  resources,  extent  and  potential  development  of  Canada 
have  not  received  due  consideration  in  the  United  States.  Canada 
possesses  an  area  of  3,050,000  square  miles,  exclusive  of  its  inland 
sea,  Hudson  Bay,  and  its  great  lakes.  The  Canadian  Northwest 
possesses  a  climate  and  soil  suitable  for  the  growth  of  wheat  and 
cereals  as  far  north  as  the  56th  parallel  of  latitude,  embracing  a 
vast  region  of  over  550,000  square  miles.  The  Isothermal  line, 
west  of  Lake  Superior,  curves  sharply  to  the  northwest,  and  spring 
opens  almost  simultaneously  from  Winnipeg  to  the  south  shore  of 
Great  Slave  Lake.  This  region  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  will 
sustain  a  population  of  50,000,000,  and  the  entire  Dominion  is 
capable  of  supporting  a  population  of  100,000,000.  Canada  has 
1,300,000  square  miles  of  arable  land,  mineral  resources  of  unknown 
magnitude,  great  forests,  and  the  most  productive  fisheries  of  the 
world.  Its  great  inland  sea,  Hudson  Bay,  is  larger  than  the 
German  Ocean,  and  has  cod  banks  and  fisheries  of  great  pros- 
pective value.  The  Mackenzie  basin  affords  8,000  miles  of  navi- 
gable rivers  and  lakes  in  one  system,  and  can  be  easily  tapped  by 
short  railway  lines  from  good  harbors  on  Hudson  Bay,  and  it  may 
confidently  be  anticipated  that  the  products  of  the  great  region 
west  of  Hudson  Bay  will,  in  the  near  future,  reach  market  through 
Hudson  Straits,  in  which  case  the  wheat  fields  of  Peace  River 
valley  will  be  as  near  the  British  consumer  as  are  the  wheat  fields 
of  Iowa  and  Kansas.  This  year  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  has 
a  surplus  of  No.  1  'Wheat  of  45,000,000  bushels.  This  surplus  can 
easily  be  made  twenty-fold  greater  when  the  country  is  settled, 
after  affording  abundant  supplies  for  domestic  use.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  territory  or  the  Dominion,  rich  in  resources  and 
vast  in  extent,  is  certain  to  be  the  future  home  of  a  large  popu- 
lation of  virile  and  energetic  men  and  women,  and  will  have  an 
important  influence  upon  the  interests  of  the  Great  Republic  to  the 
south  of  it,  and  the  time  is  at  band  when  the  future  character  of 
the  fiscal,  business  and  political  relations  between  these  two  great 
sections  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  must  take  definite  form. 

Trade  of  Canada  and  Latin  America. — Canada  is  now  the 
third  largest  customer  of  the  United  States.  The  exports  to  that 
country  from  the  United  States  in  the  year  1900  were  greater  than 
the  American  exports  to  Mexico,  the  Central  American  States,  the 
South  American  States,  and  the  West  India  Islands,  except  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.     The  relative  amounts  having  been  :  total  exports 
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to  Canada,  $116,972,000  ;  exports  to  the  Latin  American  States^ 
above  mentioned,  and  to  the  West  India  iRlands,  except  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  ;  possessing  a  population  of  56,000,000,  or  ten  times 
more  than  Canada,  |;96, 140,000,  or  $20,000,000  less  than  to  the 
Dominion.  This  showing  gives  sufficient  evidence  that  the  trade 
of  Canada  is  worth  cultivating,  and  that  the  retention  of  this  trade 
is  an  important  matter  for  the  interests  of  the  commercial  classes 
of  the  United  States. 

Canada  Dissatisfied  with  IVade  Conditions, — It  would  be  well 
to  allude  at  the  outset  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  conditions  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  unsatisfactory  to  the 
people  of  the  last  named  country.  The  moderate  Canadian  tariff 
has  placed  but  slight  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  importation  of 
American  manufactures  and  products,  while  the  rate  of  American 
duties,  just  about  double  as  they  are  the  Canadian  rate,  has  placed 
impediments  in  the  way  of  exportation  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  result  has  been  a  state  of  trade  matters  which  has 
enabled  the  United  States  to  sell  much  and  buy  little.  The  out- 
come has  been  a  heavy  balance  of  trade  against  Canada  for  years 
past.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SOth  last  the  total  value  of 
goods  imported  from  the  United  States  was  $119,306,000.  The 
total  exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  were  $70,406,000, 
leaving  a  nominal  balance  of  trade  against  Canada  of  $48,900,000. 
Included,  however,  in  the  Canadian  list  of  exports  were  coin, 
bullion,  nuggets,  gold  dust,  silver  concentrates  and  silver  bullion, 
to  the  value  of  $28,486,000.  This  amount  was  really  a  payment  in 
precious  metals  made  upon  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  against 
Canada,  and  adding  to  this  the  export  of  foreign  products, 
$2  423,000.  The  actual  export  of  the  domestic  products  of  Canada 
lo'the  United  States,  exclusive  of  precious  metals,  was  $39,497,000, 
which,  deducted  from  our  imports  from  the  United  States  entered  for 
consumption,  amounting  to  $110,485,000,  left  an  actual  balance  of 
trade  against  Canada  to  the  amount  of  $74,411,000,  to  the  partial 
liquidation  of  which  the  exports  of  coin,  bullion,  nuggets  and  gold 
dust  was  applied.  The  tariff  conditions  which  have  contributed  to 
this  result  require  consideration.  The  average  rate  of  American 
duties  upon  the  total  importation  is  a  fraction  over  24  per  cent., 
and  the  average  duty  upon  the  dutiable  imports  is  a  fraction  over 
49  per  cent.  The  Canadian  rate  of  duties  upon  the  total  imports 
for  last  year  was  16.06,  and  upon  dutiable  imports  26.46.  The 
duty  upon  total  imports  from  Great  Britain  was  18.23,  and  upon 
dutiable  imports  from  Great  Britain  24.71.  The  duty  upon  total 
imports  from  the  United  States  was  12.05,  and  upon  dutiable 
imports  24.83.  These  rates  were  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  above  a 
strictly  revenue  tariff  adjustment,  and  afforded  but  a  slight  obstacle 
to  the  importation  of  manufactures  from  the  outside  world.  In 
Canada,  as  well  as  in  all  the  countries  trading  with  the  United 
States,  the  American  manufacturer  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  push  his  wares  into  foreign  markets,  but  the 
American   tariff   prevented   the   purchaser  of  these  wares   in    the 
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foreign  country  from  securing  for  himself  the  opportunity  to  effect 
adequate  sales  of  his  own  production  in  return.  The  result  is  that 
Canada  last  year  purchased  from  the  United  States  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  she  sold  to  that  country  of  products,  aside  from 
precious  metals  and  foreign  goods  exported. 

Canadian  Market  for  American  Manufactures, — The  customs 
returns  of  Canada  for  1891  are  not  yet  given  in  sufficient  detail  to 
permit  an  analysis  as  to  the  classification  and  character  of  the  im- 
ports, but  in  the  year  1890  the  importation  of  manufactures  from 
the  United  States  reached  a  total  of  $63,000,000,  and  that  amount 
was  undoubtedly  increased  last  year.  The  importations  of  manu- 
factures from  Great  Britain  was  $38,000,000.  The  excess  of  im- 
portation of  manufactures  from  the  United  States  over  the  importa- 
tion from  Great  Britain  was  $25,000,000.  Of  this  amount  over 
$18,000,000  was  on  the  free  list,  and  Canada  gave  to  the  United 
States  a  total  free  list  of  $56,000,000,  not  less  than  $30,000,000  of 
which  consists  of  froe  lumber,  free  corn  and  free  manufactures.  In 
return  for  this  the  United  States  gave  to  Canada  a  free  list  covering 
the  precious  metals  and  a  few  minor  articles,  and  charged  upon 
the  imports  from  Canada  double  the  rate  of  duty  that  the  Canadian 
Government  charged  upon  American  imports,  and  had  a  tariff  ad- 
justed in  such  a  manner  that  the  agriculturist  of  Canada,  who  pur- 
chase at  least  $30,000,000  of  the  imports  of  American  manufactures, 
were  permitted  to  sell  in  exchange  for  this  amount,  $7,368,000  of 
farm  products,  including  animals  and  their  produce,  in  the  year 
1900.  Thirt  condition  of  trade  affairs  strikes  the  Canadian  as  not 
being  an  equitable  one,  and  this  impression  is  so  strongly  grounded 
that  the  permanency  of  the  present  conditions  cannot  be  looked  for. 
It  is  generally  supposed  in  the  United  States  that  the  American 
market  is  to  a  certain  extent  essential  to  the  Canadian  producer. 
This  impression  is  an  erroneous  one.  In  the  closing  year  of  the 
Reciprocity  period,  existing  from  1854  to  1866,  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  Canada  were  $44,143,000.  Of  this  amount, 
$25,046,000  was  farm  products,  including  animals  and  their 
produce.  In  1890  the  exports  of  farm  products  and  animals  and 
their  produce  to  the  United  States  was,  as  above  stated,  $7,368,000, 
and  in  1891  the  export  of  farm  products  and  animals  and  their  pro- 
ducts amounted  to  $8,238,000.  In  the  year  1890  the  importation 
of  farm  products  and  of  animals  and  their  products  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada,  exclusive  of  tobacco  leaf  and  cotton  wool, 
amounted  to  $17,862,000,  of  which  $6,961,000  was  Indian  corn,  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty.  In  1891  the  importation  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts and  of  animals  and  their  products,  amounted  to  $19,016,000, 
of  which  $6,484,000  was  Indian  corn  free  of  duty.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  importation  of  Indian  corn  free  of  duty,  from  the 
United  States,  largely  exceeded  the  total  exportation  of  agricultural 
products  to  that  country,  which,  aside  from  animals  and  their  pro- 
duce, was  $3,246,000  in  1901.  In  1900  Canada  imported  from  the 
United  States  for  consumption  in  excess  of  her  exports  to  the 
United  States,  horses,  pork,  bacon,  hams,  meats,  lard,  hides,  butter^ 
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cheese,  poultry,  game,  eggs,  oats,  corn,  corn  meal,  oatmeal,  wheat 
flour,  mill  feed,  potatoes,  flax  seed,  hops,  other  seeds,  hemp,  tobacco 
leaf,  and  minor  articles  to  the  value  of  $15,915,000.  This  condition 
of  matters  continued  practically  the  same  in  1901. 

Comparative  Importance  of  American  Markets  to  Canada, — 
The  comparative  importanpe  to  Canada  of  the  market  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Great  Britain  for  food  products  will  be  illustrated  by 
referring  to  the  fact  that  in  1900  the  total  export  of  farm  products 
from  Canada  was  $81,858,000,  of  which  $70,0*73,000  went  to  Great 
Britain,  and  $7,367,000  to  the  United  States,  while  in  1901  the 
total  export  of  agricultural  products  and  animals  and  their  produce 
was  $94,867,000,  of  which  $78,458,000  was  received  by  Great  Britain, 
and  $8,864,000  by  the  United  States  ;  or,  the  United  States  took 
one-eleventh  of  the  total  Canadian  exports  of  agricultural  products 
and  animals  and  their  produce,  and  England  took  of  the  same  class  of 
goods  over  nine  times  as  much  as  was  taken  by  the  United  States. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1866,  Canada  felt 
herself  largely  dependent  upon  the  American  market  for  the  sale  of 
farm  products.  Unfavorable  tariff  regulations  then  adopted  have 
since  largely  excluded  her  from  that  maiket,  and  she  has  been 
obliged  to  seek  other  outlets.  The  result  of  her  efforts  has  been  to 
attain  success  above  her  most  sanguine  expectation,  and  the  Cana- 
dian producer  cannot  now  be  made  to  realize  that  the  American 
market  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  him.  The  removal 
of  trade  barriers  would  develop  a  largely  increased  trade  between 
the  two  countries,  but;  neither  the  Canadian  or  the  American  have 
had  object  lessons  in  the  last  thirty  years  to  give  demonstration  of 
this  fact,  and  so  far  as  the  Canadian  is  concerned,  while  freer  trade 
relations  would  be  welcomed,  the  anxiety  to  attain  them  which 
characterized  public  sentiment  thirty  years  ago,  has  ceased  to  mani- 
fest itself.  Under  the  operations  of  the  old  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
commercial,  social  and  business  relations  between  the  two  countries 
tended  to  grow  more  and  more  intimate  year  by  year.  Since  the 
abrogation  of  that  Treaty,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  present  tariff 
policy  of  the  United  SiatCH,  repellant  influences  have  driven  the  two 
people  further  and  further  asunder,  in  sympathy  and  sentiment. 
Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  United  States  Government 
would  have  found  great  advantage  in  the  pursuit  of  a  policy  as 
liberal  as  that  adopted  toward  themselves  by  the  Canadians.  I  am 
often  asked  whether  an  annexation  sentiment  exists  in  Canada.  1 
unhesitatingly  answer,  in  all  cases,  no,  and  under  the  continuance 
of  present  trade  regulations  the  lapse  of  time  will  not  develop  such 
a  sentiment. 

Canadian  Market  for  American  Farm  Products. — The  figures 
presented  with  regard  to  the  movement  of  agricultural  products 
between  the  two  countries  reveal  the  fact  that  Canada  is  a  large 
consumer  of  American  farm  products.  A  very  large  item  of  im- 
portation is  Indian  corn,  admitted  free.  British  Columbia's  mining 
regions  have  their  most  convenient  source  of  food  supply  in  Wash- 
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ington  and  Oregon.  A  portion  of  the  lumbering  regions  of  Ontario 
can  secure  their  supplies  of  hay,  coarse  grain  meats,  Ac,  more  con- 
veniently from  Chicago  and  other  American  points,  than  from 
Canadian  points.  The  maritime  provinces  would  naturally  buy 
their  food  stuffs  at  American  ports,  if  no  trade  restriction  existed. 
The  fact  that  under  the  present  regulations  when  the  Canadian 
duties  upon  farm  products,  are  lo  a  considerable  extent  a  counter- 
part of  American  duties,  and  the  Canadian  importation  of  farm  pro- 
ducts from  the  United  States  is  so  largely  in  excess  of  the  Canadian 
export  of  farm  products  to  the  United  States  indicates  that  with 
reciprocally  free  interchange  of  natural  products  between  the  two 
countries,  the  importation  of  farm  products  from  the  United  States 
into  Canada  for  consumption  would  not  be  materially  less  than  the 
export  of  farm  products  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  for  con- 
sumption in  that  country.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  sell  largely  of  their  farm  products  in 
foreign  markets,  and  that  the  price  received  in  these  cases  practi- 
cally govern  the  prices  in  both  countries.  To  this  class  of  products 
belong  wheat,  flour,  meats,  cheese  and  many  other  articles.  The 
only  effect  likely  to  be  produced  upon  the  price  of  this  line  of  pro- 
duce in  Canada  by  free  admission  into  the  United  States  would  be 
the  increase  of  competition,  through  the  introduction  of  the  Ameri- 
can buyer,  and  a  consequent  advance  in  prices. 

Effect  of  Free  Natural  Products  upon  American  Prices. — The 
lumberman  and  the  farmer  of  Canada  desire  free  admission  into  the 
American  market,  not  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  prices  in  that 
country  to  the  level  of  prices  existing  in  Canada,  where  a  differ- 
ence exist**,  for  that  would  do  neither  of  them  any  good.  They 
desire  free  admission  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  price  that  pre- 
vails in  the  United  States  without  having  the  duty  subtracted  from 
it.  The  relative  volume  of  the  importation  of  lumber  into  the 
United  States  is  so  small  compared  with  the  domestic  productions 
of  that  country,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  removal  of 
duties  would  affect  the  price  of  the  vast  bulk  of  American  lumber 
produced.  Our  export  of  lumber  to  the  United  States  does  not 
reach  two  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  lumber  produced  in  that  coun- 
try. That  this  small  quantity  would  affect  the  remaining  98  or  98^ 
per  cent,  of  the  lumber  consumed,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose.  When 
I  discussed  this  matter  with  the  American  members  of  the  Joint 
High  Commission,  at  Quebec,  in  1898,  and  presented  this  view  of 
the  case,  Hon.  Nrlson  Dingley  freely  admitted  that  I  was  unques- 
tionably right,  and  the  same  line  of  argument  that  applies  in  this 
case,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  agricultural  schedule.  The 
United  Slates  can  accord  to  Canada  free  admission  of  natural  pro- 
ducts without,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  affecting  prices  in  that 
country,  and  were  this  course  adoptt.^d,  the  balance  in  favor  of 
Canada  upon  the  free  list,  in  the  interchange  of  natural  products, 
would  fall  far  short  of  the  free  list  accorded  to  the  United  States 
in  manufactures  and  other  articles  not  embraced  in  the  natural  pro- 
ducts list,  and  in  this  changed  condition  of  trade  Canada  would 
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still,  beyood  all  qaestion,  import  from  the  United  States  largely  in 
excess  of  her  exports  to  that  country  and  would  annually  owe  to 
that  country  a  round  sum  represented  by  a  large  balance  of  trade 
against  her. 

Export  and  Import  Fer  Centage, — A  further  illustration  of 
trade  conditions  as  affecting  Canada,  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  the  rest  of  the  world  may  be  found  by  a  glance  at  the 
statement  of  import  and  export  per  centages. 

JTie  Import  per  centages  for  1900  were  as  follows  : 

From  the  United  States,  64.95. 
From  Great  Britain,  24.77. 
From  all  other  countries,  14.28. 

FJxport  Fer  centages: 

To  Great  Britain,  66  per  cent. 

To  the  United  States,  including  coin,  bullion,  <fec.,  35  per  cent. 

To  other  countries,  9  per  cent. 

FVee  List  Fer  cejitages : 

To  the  United  States,  73  per  cent. 
To  Great  Britain,  17.03. 
Other  countries,  9.07. 

These  figures  tell  their  own  story.  The  United  States  is  in  the 
ascendancy  among  the  countries  from  which  Canada  derives  its 
supplies.  Great  Britain  gives  to  Canada  nearly  six-tenths  of  its 
market  for  products.  Canada  gives  to  the  United  States  seven - 
tenths  of  its  total  free  list,  and  draws  a  large  balance  of  trade 
against  Great  Britain  annually,  every  dollar  of  which  it  pays  over 
to  the  United  States  with  millions  added.  Whether  Canada  shall 
continue  to  purchase  free  lumber,  free  corn  and  free  manufactures 
from  the  United  States  to  an  amount  four  times  greater  than  her 
exports  of  farm  products  to  that  country,  and  shall  in  addition  con- 
tinue to  buy  145,000,000  of  manufactures  under  duty  rates,  about 
one-half  of  these  levied  by  the  United  States  remains  to  be  seen. 
Whether  her  farming  population  will  be  content  to  purchase 
$30,000,000  to  $35,000,000  of  American  manufactures  and  receive 
the  privilege  of  squeezing  in  a  dole  of  $8,000,000  of  farm  products 
into  that  country,  while  Canada  receives  from  the  United  States 
double  that  amount  of  farm  products  for  consumption  also  remains 
to  be  seen.  That  the  conditions  of  trade  between  ^he  two  countries 
as  it  exists  under  present  arrangements  is  a  just  one  can  hardly  be 
shown.  That  the  continuance  of  these  conditions  will  be  permitted 
to  continue  by  Canada,  if  the  United  States  shows  no  disposition 
to  meet  the  case  by  proper  concessions,  is  unlikely. 
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Canadian  Desire  for  Broader  Trade  Relations. — For  thirty  years 
Canadian  publio  men  have  anxiously  sought  for  wider  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  of  America.  On  every  occasion  where 
overtures  have  been  made  they  have  been  rejected.  As  John 
SuBBMAN  once  said  to  me,  in  discussing  this  question,  '*  Our  tariff 
suits  us,  I  think,  Mr.  Chablton,  pretty  well,"  and  1  replied  to  Mr. 
Shbbman  that  such  was  evidently  the  case,  but  that  it  did  not  suit 
us,  and,  furthermore,  it  was  unfair  in  its  character.  The  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  the  trade  relations  between  the  two  great 
Anglo-Saxon  communities  of  North  America  will  be  placed  on  a 
more  permanent  basis  than  at  the  present  moment.  £ach  of  these 
commonwealths  may  exert  positive  or  negative  actions  that  will  tell 
definitely  upon  the  result  to  be  attained.  The  United  States  may 
conclude  to  make  tariff  concessions  that  will  place  the  tariff  of 
these  two  countries  upon  a  reasonably  and  mutually  advantageous 
basis.  This  cannot  be  done,  even  if  Canada  retains  its  present 
low  revenue  duties  without  further  extending  her  free  list,  short  of 
placing  the  entire  list  of  natural  products  of  the  t«7o  countries 
upon  a  reciprocally  free  list,  coupled,  perhaps,  with  the  provision 
that  Canada  shall  repeal  preferential  duties  in  favor  of  any  other 
country.  This  positive  action  may  be  resorted  to  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  matter  will  be  settled  amicably,  reasonably  and 
justly.  A  negative  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  the 
denial  of  such  a  course  will  leave  Canada  free  to  adopt  a  positive 
line  of  action.  That  line  of  action  might  be  simply  an  imitation 
of  a  bad  example,  and  the  adoption  of  the  American  scale  of 
duties,  applied  effectively  upon  all  articles  imported  from  the 
United  States  which  can  be  produced  in  Canada.  This  line  of 
action  would  be  considered  by  the  mass  of  Canadian  people  not 
exactly  a  protective  policy,  but  a  self -protective  policy,  and  would 
enable  the  farmers  of  tr»at  country  to  furnish  the  producer  of  the 
goods  they  buy  with  the  food  the  operatives  consume.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  line  of  policy  by  Canada  would,  perhaps,  not  be  made 
universal  in  its  application,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  rebate 
of  the  heavy  duties  likely  to  be  imposed  would  be  granted  to  all 
countries  admitting  Canadian  natural  products  free  of  duty.  This 
rebate,  if  provided  for,  would  at  once  apply  to  Great  Britain,  and 
might,  if  a  heavy  scale  of  duties  were  adopted,  reach  the  limit  of 
60  per  cent.  There  would  be  nothing  invidious  or  unfriendly  in 
this  provision,  if  made,  as  all  nations  would  be  at  liberty  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  rebate  would  be  given. 

The  Alaskan  Boundary  Question, — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
business  relations  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  communities  upon  this 
continent  can,  in  the  very  near  future,  be  placed  upon  a  more  satis- 
factory basis  than  at  present.  One  circumstance  alone  would  seem 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  speedy  resumption  of  negotiations  by 
the  Joint  High  Commission.  It  is  the  Alaskan  Boundary  Question. 
The  Canadian  view  of  this  case  assumes  that  Lynn  Canal  is  terri- 
torial water,  and  Canadians  cannot  understand  how  the  United 
States  should  hold  that  an  inlet  less  than  two  marine  leagues  in 
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width  18  a  part  of  the  high  seas,  while  declining  to  apply  the  same 
view  to  tne  Chesapeake,  the  Delaware  and  other  bays  on  the 
Atlantic  coants.  The  Canadian  view  of  the  case  is  that  the  coast 
line  crosses  Lynn  Canal  at  its  mouth,  that  the  boundary  line  under 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1824  should  cross  the  canal  thirty 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  that  Skaguay  is  upon  British  territory. 
The  acceptance  of  the  Canadian  contention  would,  of  course,  give 
the  United  States  command  of  the  sea  ports  that  might  be  situated 
beyond  the  line  claimed  by  Canada  as  the  proper  boundary  line,  for 
fortifications  would  command  the  mouth  of  the  canal.  Upon  this 
question  it  is  no  secret  that  the  Joint  High  Commission  reached  a 
deadlock.  The  most  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  refer 
the  matter  to  arbitration.  Canada  is  prepared  to  abide  by  the 
result  of  such  a  reference,  whether  it  gave  back  the  territory 
claimed  or  gave  compensation  for  it,  or  gave  nothing,  and  it  would 
certainly  seem  that  this  is  obviously  the  proper  course  to  pursue. 

It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  future  relations  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  will  be  of  the  most  amicable  character,  and  that 
as  near  an  approach  as  possible  to  free  trade  will  be  made.  The 
vast  benefits  conferred  upon  the  various  states  of  the  American 
Union  by  untrammelled  intercourse  would  flow  from  the  same 
condition  of  things  if  extended  to  the  Canadian  Provinces  and 
territories.  In  the  adjustment  of  fiscal  relations  Canada  will  never 
ask  for,  or  expect,  more  than  bare  justice.  The  belief  may  pro- 
perly be  entertained  that  the  United  Stales  would  find  it  to  her 
account  to  deal  generously  with  Canada.  The  Dominion,  however, 
will  expect  nothing  beyond  what  may  be  fairly  expected,  and  will, 
in  the  adjustment  of  matters,  be  content  to  waive  many  claims 
believed  to  be  well  founded. 

To  the  statesmen  who  looks  beyond  the  present  to  the  future 
relations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  communities  of  the  world,  the  possi- 
bility of  friction  between  any  of  them  occasions  anxiety,  and  every 
well  wisher  of  the  interests  of  the  English  speaking  peoples  of  the 
earth  will  hope  for  the  establishment  of  relations  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  fair  play,  and  mutually  satisfactory  and  advantageous  to  the 
peoples  of  both  of  these  countries. 

On  conclusion  of  his  address  the  thanks  of  the  Chamber  were 
unanimously  tendered  to  Mr.  Charlton. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Laying  of  the  Comer-Stone  of  the  Building  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Friday,  November  8,  1901. 

The  ceremonies  attending  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
building  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  now  in  course  of  construc- 
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tion,  OD  the  corner  of  Liberty  street  and  Liberty  Place,  were  held 
Friday,  November  8th,  1901,  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 

Morris  K.  Jesup,  PreeidenL 
Abbam  S    Hewiit.     )  Yi,,,p,^,^t,^ 
William  E.  Dodge,    j 
Gborgb  Wilson,  ^ecretarj/. 

And  a  large  attendance  of  the  oldest  and  prominent  members  of 
the  Chamber. 

The  Right  Reverend  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  New- 
York,  was  present  by  special  invitation. 

REMARKS   OF    CHARLES  S.    SMITH,  CHAIRMAN   OF  THE    COMMITTEB    IN 
CHARGE   OF    TUB    CBREMONIBS. 

Mr.  President:  The  duty,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  has 
devolved  upon  me  of  calling  this  assemblage  to  order.  *-  *'^|J^ 

Every  institution  that  claims  and  deserves  public  confidence  in 
any  large  measure  should  have  a  home  that  conveys  the  idea  of 
dignity,  security  and  permanence.  Victor  Hugo  said  that  "A 
Christian  Temple  was  God  between  four  walls."  I  am  willing  to 
predict  that  this  noble  building  is  destined  to  include  within  its 
walls  the  highest  expression  of  commercial  dignity  and  honor,  will 
be  the  home  of  an  intelligent,  liberal  and  progressive  spirit,  that  will, 
I  believe,  continue  and  increase  the  commercial  supremacy  of  this 
City  and  State.  A  great  historian  wrote  that  commerce  had 
always  led  the  historic  march  of  civilization,  and  the  history  of 
commerce  proves  this  assertion.  The  object  of  the  Chamber  has 
been  in  the  past  to  promote  good  laws,  amend  imperfect  and  defeat 
bad  ones,  as  far  as  they  affect  the  business  interests  of  the  whole 
country. 

Mr.  Jesup  will  now  take  charge  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

remarks   of  morris  k.  jesup,  president  of  the   chamber  of 

commerce. 

Gentlemen  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce OF  THE  State  of  New- York  :  The  object  which  calls  us 
together  this  afternoon  is  unique  in  our  history.  For  the  133  years 
of  our  existence,  we  have  been  without  a  permanent  home. 

We  lay  the  Corner  Stone  of  our  building  today,  which 
establishes  our  future  and  gives  to  us  a  new  dignity,  increasing  our 
influence  and  adding  new  duties  and  responsibilities.  This  is  not 
the    time    to    give    a    historical    statement ;   our    record    is    an 
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honorable  one,  and  our  acts  are  associated  with  the  City  and 
Nation's  history.  It  is  now  my  duty  as  your  President  to  deposit 
this  box  in  the  place  prepared  for  it,  the  contents  of  which  will  be 
made  known  to  you  by  our  honored  Secretary,  Mr.  Gborgb 
Wilson. 

I  now  declare  the  Stone  laid,  and  with  this  act  let  us  consecrate 
ourselves  anew  to  make  the  future  of  our  organization  all  that  is 
honorable  in  commerce  and  business,  and  at  the  same  time  by  good 
citizenship  to  help  make  the  City  in  which  we  dwell  better  and 
purer. 

The  Pbbbidbmt. — I  will  now  ask  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
PoTTBB  to  offer  a  prayer  and  pronounce  the  benediction. 

PRAYER   BY   THE   BIOHT   BBVBBBND    HENRY    0.    POTTER,  D.  D.,  BLSHOP 

OF   NEW-YOBK. 

Almighty  and  Everlasting  God,  Who  art  the  builder  of  the 
universe  and  all  things  in  it,  without  whose  laws  we  cannot  place 
one  stone  upon  another,  and  without  reverence  for  Whose  eternal 
righteousness  we  may  not  build  the  City  or  the  State,  we  come  to 
ask  Thy  blessing  upon  this  building  and  on  this  stone  which  we 
have  well  and  truly  laid  today,  to  be  erected  here  to  the  honor  of 
honest  dealing  and  of  the  wide  and  beneficent  influence  of  com- 
merce throughont  the  world.  Thou  hast  taught  us  in  Thy  Holy 
Word  that  many  shall  run  to  and  fro  and  knowledge  shall  be 
increased  ;  and,  in  the  olden  time,  over  the  ways  which  the  feet  of 
commerce  trod,  there  followed  the  majesty  of  the  Living  God, 
with  the  law  of  Thy  truth,  wherewith  to  build  anew  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  world.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  history  of  this  ii  sti- 
tution.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  long  line  of  honorable  men  who 
have  adorned  it  and  blessed  it,  both  by  their  services  and  by  their 
examples.  We  rejoice  that  Thou  hast  enabled  them  to  build  here, 
better  than  any  building,  an  institution  which  shall  be  a  witness  for 
the  laws  of  honest  dealing  and  large  minded  beneficence,  and  wide 
and  gracious  vision  towards  all  lands  and  all  men.  As  to-day 
Thou  hast  opened  new  doors  to  this  people  and  widened  the  great 
channels  of  commercial  enterprise,  as  men  go  to  and  fro  all  around 
the  world,  grant,  we  pray  Tliee,  that  from  this  house,  to  be  reared 
on  this  spot,  shall  go  forth  new  influences  for  good  to  all  kindreds 
and  nations.  In  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  Thou  has  trevealed  to  us 
the  angel  with  the  golden  measuring  rod,  measuring  the  walls  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  who  declared  them  reared  in  the  fear  of 
God  and  to  the  glory  of  His  Holy  Name.  Grant  that  within 
these  walls  there  may  be  kept  the  golden  rod  of  integrity  and 
spotless  honesty,  and  true  and  just  dealing  everywhere  with  all 
men,  so  that  the  witness  of  this  our  City,  purged  and  redeemed 
anew,  to  be  ordered  and  governed  by  one  who  was  himself  trained 
to  be  a  merchant,  shall  illustrate  more  and  more  all  that  is  best  and 
highest  in  our  common    humanity  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
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upbuilding  of  the  Kingdom  among  men.  Remember  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  our  own  fol low-citizen.  Remember  the  Gov- 
ernor of  this  Commonwealth.  Remember  all  men  who  are  or  shall 
be  entrusted  with  authority.  Teach  them  that  they  are  to  represent 
Thee  in  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  places,  and  make  us  a 
people  pure  and  upright  and  Godfearing,  that  so  all  men  may  take 
knowledge  of  us,  that  we  know  the  power  of  Thy  truth  and 
reverence  Thy  holy  laws.  All  these  things  we  ask  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  hast  taught  us  when  we  pray  to  say  : 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  Thy  name. 

Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done,  in  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us. 

And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil  :  For 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever. 
Amen. 

BBKBDICTION. 

The  blessing  of  God  Almighty  rest  upon  this  building,  upon 
those  who  shall  rear  it  and  shall  come  within  its  walls  through  all 
time  to  come.  In  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 

THE  8BCBETARY  READ  THE  FOLLOWING  LIST  OP  ARTICLES  PLACED  IN 
THE   CORNER   STONE. 

The  Letter  of  Columbus  on  the  Discovery  of  America,  a  fac 
simile  of  the  Pictorial  Edition,  with  a  new  and  literal  translation, 
and  a  complete  reprint  of  the  oldest  four  editions  in  Latin.  From 
the  original  in  the  Lenox  Library.  Presented  by  Mr.  John  S. 
Kennedy. 

The  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel  and  Bronze  Coins  of  the  United  States, 
1901. 

A  Copy  of  the  Medals  presented  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New- York  to  those  who  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  Cable,  August,  1858. 

A  copy  of  the  Medal  presented  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New- York  to  the  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter,  South 
Carolina,  1861. 

A  copy  of  the  Medal  presented  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New- York  to  the  garrison  of  Fort  Pickens,  Florida, 
1861. 

A  copy  of  the  Medal  struck  to  commemorate  the  Centennial  An- 
niversary of  the  Evacuation  of  the  City  of  New- York  by  he 
British,  and  the  erection  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  ihe  State 
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of  New- York  of  the  Statute  of  Washington  on  the  Sab-Treasury 
ID  Wall  Street,  November  26th,  1883. 

A  copy  of  the  Medal  presented  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New- York  to  the  Hon.  Hugh  H.  Hanna,  Novem- 
ber 20th,  1900, 

A  copy  of  the  Medal  presented  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New- York  to  the  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  October 
3d,  1901. 

A  History  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  from  its  organization,  April  5,  1768,  to  May,  1856,  by  Presi- 
dent Charles  King,  of  Columbia  College. 

Proceedings  at  a  Banquet  given  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New- York  to  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  at  the  Metro- 
politan Hotel,  November  15th,  1866,  on  the  successful  laying  of  the 
second  Atlantic  Cable. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  New- York  for  the  year  1869-70,  containing  a  history 
of  the  Chamber,  from  May,  1856,  to  May,  1870. 

A  copy  of  the  New- York  Evening  Post  of  November  80th  and 
December  Ist,  1874,  containing  an  early  history  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York,  with  notes  on  its  important 
proceedings  during  the  twenty  years  ended  November,  1S74. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  of  September,  1891,  containing  an 
Illustrated  History  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New-York. 

A  Volume,  entitled  The  Atlantic  Cable  Projectors,  1854-1895. 
Painting  by  Daniel  Huntington,  presented  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York,  May  23d,  1895,  by  Mr.  Mou- 
Ris  K.  Jesup,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  received  by  Mr. 
Alexander  E.  Orr,  President  of  the  Chamber.  Address  by  the 
Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

A  Volume,  entitled  The  Portrait  Gallery  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New- York.  Catalogue  and  Biographical 
Sketches. 

"One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Second  Anniversary  of  the  Founding 
of  the  New- York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  April  5th,  1900." 

Tribute  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New-York 
to  the  memory  of  her  Majesty  Queen   Victoria,  February  7th, 

"  A  Pledge  of  International  Friendship."  An  Account  of  a  Week's 
Entertainment  in  London  of  the  Delegation  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York  by  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Including  the  Reception  by  their  Majesties  the  King 
and  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle  ;  the  Reception  by  the  American 
Ambassador,  the  Banquet  at  Grocers'  Hall,  the  Reception  by  Lord 
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Brassby,  the  Reception  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House, 
and  the  Luncheon  at  Salters'  Hall,  June  Ist  to  June  7th,  1901. 

Proceedings  on  the  Presentation  of  a  Gold  Medal  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York  to  the  Hon.  Abkam  S. 
Hewitt,  October  3d,  1901. 

The  Forty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New- York,  for  the  year  1900-1901. 

"  The  Story  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  by  the  Rer.  Henry  M. 
Field,  D.  D." 

The  last  Speech  of  President  McKinley,  delivered  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  6th,  1901. 

The  Newspapers  of  New- York  City,  including  ihe  Jubilee 
Number  of  the  New- York  Times,  1851-1901. 

The  President  then  declared  the  ceremonies  over. 


One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Third  Annual  Banquet,  Tuesday, 
November  19,  1901. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York  held  its 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Third  Annual  Banquet  at  Delmonico's, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  November  19,  1901. 

The  viands  were  of  the  customary  delicacy  and  variety,  and  the 
standard  of  culinary  excellence  was,  as  usual,  all  that  the  most 
fastidious  could  desire. 

The  original  arrangements  for  the  Banquet  had  in  view  the 
presence,  as  the  chief  guest  of  the  Chamber,  of  President  Mc- 
KiNLEY,  who  had  signified  his  intention  of  accepting  this  year  the 
invitation  which  he  was  compelled  to  decline  in  1900.  The  fatal 
issue,  on  September  14,  of  the  wounds  he  received  at  the  hands  of 
an  assassin,  plunged  the  whole  country  in  mourning,  and  nowhere 
elicited  more  poignant  regret  than  among  the  members  of  the 
Chamber.  The  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  John 
Hat,  to  take  the  place  which  President  McKinlet  had  intended  to 
occupy,  was  most  cordially  appreciated  by  his  hosts,  and  the  speech 
with  which  he  honored  and  dignified  the  occasion  will  live  long  in 
the  memory  of  all  who  heard  it  as  one  of  the  finest  tributes  which 
have  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  late  President.  In  one  way 
or  another,  that  memory  pervaded  most  of  the  oratory  of  the 
evening,  and  the  statesmanlike  utterances  of  President  McKinley's 
last  address  at  Buffalo  were  echoed  and  dwelt  upon  by  several  of 
the  speakers.     The  reception  accorded  to  the  representatives  of  the 
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Chamber  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  June,  and  the 
courtesies  showered  upon  them  by  the  King  and  Queen,  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown,  the  members  of  the  Diplomatic  body,  and  the 
magnates  of  finance  and  commerce  in  the  British  metropolis,  was 
another  theme  of  appropriate  comment.  The  notable  victory  which 
had  been  won  for  the  cause  of  good  government  in  New- York  two 
weeks  before,  also  presented  a  most  appropriate  subject  for  con- 
gratulation. 

The  decorations  of  the  banquet  hall  were  rich  and  elaborate. 
American  flags  were  the  predominant  feature,  but  interspersed  with 
them  were  those  of  the  chief  maritime  nations  as  well  as  those  of 
other  countries  with  which  we  have  commercial  intercourse. 
Behind  the  President's  table  was  displayed  the  great  seal  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  a  centrepiece,  flanked  on  the  right  by  the 
flags  of  England,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy  and  Denmark  in  the  order 
named,  and  on  the  left  by  the  flags  of  the  United  States,  France, 
Russia,  Austria  and  the  Netherlands.  The  panels  between  the 
large  mirrors  around  the  room  were  studded  with  gold  eagles 
resting  in  stacks,  and  groups  of  American  and  English  flags.  The 
seals  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  New- York,  beautiful 
specimens  of  hand  embroidery  on  large  silk  banners,  trimmed  with 
gold  bullion,  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  room,  while  smaller 
silk  banners,  each  displaying  the  name  of  one  of  the  States  in  gold 
on  a  ground  of  navy  blue  silk,  formed  a  chain-like  frieze  aboat 
the  room,  exemplifying  in  their  arrangement  our  national  motto^ 
"  E  Fluribus  Uhum,^^  The  balconies  and  doorways  were  draped 
and  festooned  in  a  manner  conforming  in  color,  scheme  and  arrange- 
ment with  the  general  plan  of  the  decorations,  while  a  magnificent 
display  of  cut  flowers  and  palms  made  a  most  effective  addition  to 
the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  the  whole. 

The  cover  of  the  menu  for  1901  was  a  fine  piece  of  steel  plate 
and  dye  work.  The  illustration  showed  a  commanding  figure  of 
Columbia  holding  the  caduceus,  the  rod  of  Mercury,  resting  on  a 
globe,  while  at  Columbia's  side  was  a  shield  bearing  the  Arms  of 
the  State  of  New-York.  The  open  book  and  palm  branch  typified 
commerce  and  the  reign  of  peace  which  it  promotes.  In  the  back- 
ground was  the  building  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  now 
in  course  of  construction,  while  the  American  Liner  St.  Louis  was 
seen  coming  into  port,  in  picturesque  contrast  with  sailing  vessels 
which  form  a  link  between  the  old  and  the  new  in  ocean  navi- 
gation.    At  the  top  was  the  Seal  of  the  Chamber  stamped  in  gold 
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and  treated  in  a  decorative  manner,  with  the  dates  1768-1901  on 
either  side. 

The  banquet  hall  accommodated  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  members  of  the  Chamber  and  guests,  while  a  supplementary 
table  in  an  adjoining  room  permitted  the  whole  number  of  those 
present  to  be  raised  to  four  hundred  and  fifteen.  The  invited 
guests  were  as  follows  : 

The  Honorable  John  Hat,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  H.  Choatb,  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  England, 

The  Honorable  John  6.  A.  Lbishman,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Turkey. 

His  Excellency  Benjamin  B.  Odsll,  Jr.,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New- York. 

The  Honorable  Albbbt  B.  Cummins,  Governor-Elect  of  the  State 
of  Iowa. 

The  Honorable  Chaunobt  M.  Depbw,  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  New- York. 

The  Honorable  John  L.  MgLauein,  Senator  of  the  United  States 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  Honorable  Whitblaw  Rbid,  Ex-Minister  of  the  United 
States  to  France. 

The  Honorable  Carl  Sohurz,  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Honorable  Sbth  Low,  Mayor-Elect  of  the  City  of  New- 
York. 

President  Jacob  Gould  Schubman,  of  Cornell  University. 

Lieut.-General  Nblson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A. 

Major-General  John  R.  Brooke,  U.  S.  A. 

Rear- Admiral  Albbbt  S.  Babkbb,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Honorable  William  B.  Ridgelt,  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
ency. 

The  Reverend  Donald  Sage  MacKay,  D.  D. 

Mr.  Samuel  D.  Babcock,  Ex-President  and  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Smith,  Ex-President  and  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Alexander  E.  Orb,  Ex-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Fbedebic  Jf.su?  Stimson. 

Mr.  St.  Claib  McKelway. 

Mr.  John  Foord. 
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Mr.  Charles  R.  Miller. 
Mr.  HENKf  M.  Stegman. 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Stoddard. 
Mr.  Herbert  L.  Bridgman. 

Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  President  of  the  Chamber,  presided. 

The  Divine  blessing  was  asked  by  the  Reverend  Donald  Saoe 
MacKay,  D.  D. 

Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  the  cloth  was  removed  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  evening  begun. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  we  have  a  programme  before  us 
to-night  which  I  know  will  be  so  full  of  interest  to  you  that  I  shall 
depart  even  from  the  practice  that  I  started  with  at  our  last 
banquet  when  I  had  the  audacity  to  say  a  few  words,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  to-night  to  be  absolutely  quiet.  The  only  thing  I  wish 
to  say  to  you  is  that  I  think  the  Chamber  is  to  be  congratulated  at 
what  it  has  accomplished  during  the  last  year.     [Applause.] 

Tou  know  full  well  what  these  things  are,  and  we  will  now  pro* 
ceed  with  the  pleasant  business  of  the  evening.  And  the  first  toast 
that  I  have  to  give  to  you,  which  I  ask  you  to  drink  in  silence,  is 
"  To  the  memory  of  William  McKinley.'* 

Drank  in  silence,  with  indication  of  the  deepest  feelings. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  will  you  fill  your  glasses  and  drink 
to  the  healih  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  toast  was  warmly  received,  accompanied  by  music  of  the 
National  Hymn. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  will  you  fill  your  glasses  while  I 
give  you  the  following  toast : 

"  His  Majesty  Edward  VH.  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  Sea,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  Emperor  of 
India." 

This  toast  was  received  with  great  cordiality,  while  the  orchestra 
played  the  National  Anthem.  It  seemed  to  be  generally  felt  that 
the  urbanity  with  which  the  British  Monarch  and  his  Consort  had 
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welcomed  the  Delegates  of  the  Chamber  to  his  Castle  at  Windsor, 
no  less  than  the  closeness  of  the  ties  between  the  two  countries, 
deserved  this  recognition. 

The  Prbsident. — The  next  regular  toast,  gentlemen,  is  "  Ameri- 
can Diplomacy."  [Applause.]  We  have  with  us  this  evening  a 
distinguished  guest^  who  first  became  known  to  the  country  as  the 
faithful  Secretary  of  our  martyred  President,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
whose  noble  life  he  afterwards  portrayed  in  a  history  which  is  well 
known  to  you  all.  His  later  contributions  to  American  literature 
had  added  to  his  fame,  when  President  McKinley  commissioned 
him  as  our  Ambassador  at  London.  From  that  post  our  late 
beloved  President  recalled  him  to  fill  a  still  higher  position  in  the 
management  of  our  foreign  relations  at  Washington.  In  this 
office  he  has  distinguished  himself  as  the  friend  and  advocate  of 
international  peace,  of  international  justice  and  mutual  prosperity. 
I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  the  Chamber  the  Honorable 
John  Hat,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

SPEECH  OF  the  HONORABLE  JOHN  HAT,  BBOBETABT  OF  STATE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mb.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the 
mournful  and  tragic  event  by  virtue  of  which  I  am  here.  When 
the  President  lay  stricken  in  Buffalo,  though  hope  beat  high  in  all 
our  hearts  that  his  life  might  be  spared  for  future  usefulness  to  his 
country,  it  was  still  recognized  as  improbable  that  he  should  be 
able  to  keep  the  engagement  he  had  made  to  be  with  you  to-night, 
and  your  Committee  did  me  the  honor  to  ask  me  to  come  in  his 
place.  This  I  have  sometimes  done  in  his  lifetime,  though  always 
with  diffidence  and  dread  ;  but  how  much  more  am  I  daunted  by 
the  duty  of  appearing  before  you  when  that  great  man,  loved  and 
revered  above  all  even  while  living,  has  put  on  the  august  halo  of 
immortality.  [Applause.]  Who  could  worthily  come  into  your 
presence  as  the  shadow  of  that  illustrious  Shade  ? 

Let  me  advert,  but  for  a  moment,  to  one  aspect  of  our  recent 
bereavement,  which  is  especially  interesting  to  those  engaged,  as 
you  are,  in  relations  whose  scope  is  as  wide  as  the  world.  Never, 
since  history  began,  has  there  been  an  event  which  so  immediately, 
and  so  deeply,  touched  the  sensibilities  of  so  vast  a  portion  of  the 
human  race.  The  sun,  which  set  over  Lake  Erie  while  the  surgeons 
were  still  battling  for  the  President's  life,  had  not  risen  on  the 
Atlantic  before  every  capital  of  the  civilized  world  was  in  mourning. 
And  it  was  not  from  the  centres  of  civilization  alone  that  the  voices 
of  sorrow  and  sympathy  reached  us  ;  they  came  as  well  from  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  world,  from  the  most  remote  islands  of  the 
sea;  not   only  from  the   courts  of   Christendom,   but  from  the 
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temples  of  strange  gods  and  the  homes  of  exotic  religions.  Never 
before  has  the  heart  of  the  world  throbbed  with  a  sorrow  so 
universal.  Never  before  have  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  paid  such 
homage  at  the  grave  of  a  citizen.  [Applause.]  Something  of  this 
was  naturally  due  to  his  great  office — presiding,  as  he  did,  over  the 
government  of  a  nation  holding  in  fee  the  certainty  of  illimitable 
greatness.  But  no  ruler  can  acquire  the  instinctive  regard  and 
esteem  of  the  world  without  possessing  most  unusual  qualities  of 
mind  and  character.  This  dead  President  of  ours  possessed  them  ; 
he  was  strong,  he  was  wise,  he  was  gentle.  With  no  external 
advantages  beyond  the  mass  of  his  fellow  citizens,  he  rose  by  sheer 
merit  and  will  to  the  summit  of  distinction  and  power.  With  a 
growth  as  certain  and  gradual  as  that  of  an  oak,  he  grew  stronger 
and  wiser  with  every  year  that  he  lived.  Confronted  continually 
with  new  and  exacting  situations,  he  was  never  unequal  to  them  ; 
his  serenity  was  never  clouded  ;  he  took  the  storm  and  the  sunshine 
with  the  same  cheery  welcome  ;  his  vast  influence  expanded  with 
his  opportunities.  Like  that  Divine  Master  whom  he  humbly  and 
reverently  served,  he  grew  continually  "  in  favor  with  God  and 
man."     (^Applause.] 

One  simple  reason  why  the  millions  of  this  country  mourned 
him  as  if  they  had  buried  a  brother,  and  why  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  felt  that  his  death  was  a  loss  to  humanity  at  large,  was  that 
he  loved  his  fellow  men.  There  were  literally  no  bounds  to  his 
lavish  good  will.  In  political  genius,  in  wisdom  for  government, 
in  power  of  controlling  men,  he  was  one  of  the  elect  of  the  earth — 
there  were  few  like  him  ;  but  in  sentiment  and  feeling  he  was  the 
most  perfect  democrat  I  ever  met.  [Applause.]  He  never  knew 
what  it  meant  to  regard  another  man  as  his  inferior  or  as  his 
superior.  [Applause.]  Nothing  human  was  alien  to  him.  Even 
his  death  was  m  that  sense  significant.  He  was  slain  in  the  moment 
when  with  that  delightful  smile  we  knew  so  well — which  seemed 
like  the  very  sunshine  of  the  spirit — he  was  stretching  forth  a 
generous  hand  to  greet  the  lowest  and  meanest  unit  in  that  crowd 
of  many  thousands.  He  made  no  demagogical  parade  of  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  masses,  but  this  sympathy  was  a  part  of  his  life. 
He  knew  no  interest  which  was  not  theirs  ;  their  welfare  was  as 
dear  to  him  as  the  blood  in  his  own  veins  ;  and,  in  spite  of  calumny 
and  falsehood,  the  people  knew  it,  and  they  loved  him  in  return. 
[Applause.] 

Others  will  rise  and  labor  and  do  good  service  to  the  Republic. 
We  shall  never  lack  good  men  when  the  emergency  calls  for  them. 
Thank  God  !  We  do  not  lack  them  now.  [Applause.]  But  it 
may  well  be  doubted  if  in  any  century  of  the  glorious  future 
before  us  there  will  ever  appear  two  such  sincere,  high  minded,  self- 
respecting  lovers  of  the  people  as  the  last  fifty  years  have  shown 
us  in  Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  McKinley.  [Great  ap- 
plause.] 

But  the  world  must  go  on,  though  the  greatest  and  best  beloved 
fall  by  the  way.  I  dare  to  come  to  you,  because  you  have  asked 
me,  and   he  would    have  wished   it,  for  he   held   that  our  personal 
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feelings  shoald  never  be  considered  when  they  conflicted  with  a 
pablic  duty.  And  if  I  fall  immeasurably  below  the  standard  to 
which  he  has  accustomed  you,  the  very  comparisons  you  draw  will 
be  a  tribute  to  his  memory.     [Applause.] 

I  am  asked  to  say  something  about  our  diplomacy.  You  want 
from  me  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  yet,  if  I  confine  myself  to  the 
truth,  I  cannot  help  fearing  I  shall  do  my  profession  a  wrong, 
[laughter]  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
considering  diplomacy  an  occult  science  as  mysterious  as  alchemy, 
and  as  dangerous  to  the  morals  as  municipal  politics.  [Laughter.] 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  conception  of  the  diplomatic  function 
is  not  without  a  certain  historical  foundation. 

There  was  a  time  when  diplomacy  was  a  science  of  intrigue  and 
falsehood,  of  traps  and  mines  and  countermines.  The  word 
"  machiavelic "  has  become  an  adjective  in  our  common  speech, 
signifying  fraudulent  craft  and  guile  ;  but  Maohiavbl  was  as 
honest  a  man  as  his  time  justified  or  required.  [Laughter.]  The 
King  of  Spain  wrote  to  the  King  of  France  after  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  congratulating  him  upon  the  splendid  dissimula- 
tion with  which  that  stroke  of  policy  had  been  accomplished. 
[Laughter.]  In  the  last  generation  it  was  thought  a  remarkable 
advance  and  straightforward  diplomacy  when  Frince  Bismabck 
recognized  the  advantage  of  telling  the  truth  even  at  the  risk  of 
misleading  his  adversary.  [Applause.]  It  may  be  another  instance 
of  that  naive  credulity  witn  which  I  nave  often  been  charged  by 
European  critics  when  I  say  that  I  really  believe  the  world  has 
moved  onward  in  diplomacy  as  in  many  other  matters.  In  my 
experience  of  diplomatic  life,  which  now  covers  more  years  than  I 
like  to  look  back  upon,  and  in  the  far  greater  record  of  American 
diplomacy  which  I  have  read  and  studied,  I  can  say,  without 
hesitation,  that  we  have  generally  told  squarely  what  we  wanted, 
announced  early  in  negotiation  what  we  were  willing  to  give,  and 
allowed  the  other  side  to  accept  or  reject  our  terms.  During  the 
time  in  which  I  have  been  prominently  concerned  in  our  foreign 
relations  I  can  also  say  that  we  have  been  met  by  the  representa- 
tives of  other  powers  in  the  same  spirit  of  frankness  and  sincerity. 
[Applause.]  You,  as  men  of  large  affairs,  will  bear  me  out  m 
saying  there  is  nothing  like  straigotforwardness  to  beget  its  like. 
[Applause.] 

The  comparative  simplicity  of  our  diplomatic  methods  would  be 
a  matter  of  necessity  if  it  were  not  of  choice.  Secret  treaties, 
reserved  clauses,  private  understandings  are  impossible  to  us.  No 
treaty  has  any  validity  until  ratified  by  the  Senate  ;  many  require 
the  action  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  in  harmony  with  public  opinion.  The 
Executive  could  not  change  this  syntem,  even  if  he  should  ever 
desire  to.  It  must  be  accepted,  with  all  its  difficulties  and  all  its 
advantages,  and  it  has  been  approved  by  the  experience  of  a 
hundred  years. 

As  to  the  measure  of  success  which  our  recent  diplomacy  has 
met  with,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  me  to  speak.  There 
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are  two  important  lines  of  faaman  endeavor  in  which  men  are 
forbidden  even  to  allude  to  their  saccess — affairs  of  the  heart  and 
diplomatic  affairs.  [Laughter.]  In  doing  so  one  not  only  com- 
mits a  vulgarity  which  transcends  all  questions  of  taste,  but  makes 
all  future  success  impossible.  For  this  reason  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  government  must  frequently  suffer  in  silence 
the  most  outrageous  imputations  upon  their  patriotism,  their  intelli- 
gence and  their  common  honesty.  To  justify  themselves  before 
the  public  they  would  sometimes  have  to  place  in  jeopardy  the 
interests  of  the  nation.  They  must  constantly  adopt  for  them- 
selves the  motto  of  the  French  Revolutionist,  "  Let  my  name 
wither  rather  than  my  country  be  injured."     [Applause.] 

But  if  we  are  not  permitted  to  boast  of  what  we  have  done,  we 
can  at  least  say  a  word  about  what  we  have  tried  to  do,  and  the 
principles  which  have  guided  our  action.  The  briefest  expression 
of  our  rule  of  conduct  is,  perhaps,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the 
Golden  Rule.  [Applause.]  With  this  simple  chart  we  can  hardly 
go  far  wrong. 

Speaking  first  of  our  relations  to  our  neighbors  on  this  hemis- 
phere, I  think  I  may  say  that  our  sister  republics  to  the  south  of  us 
are  perfectly  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  our  attitude.  They 
know  we  desire  the  prosperity  of  each  of  them,  and  peace  and 
harmony  among  them.  We  no  more  want  their  territory  than  we 
covet  the  mountains  of  the  moon.  We  are  grieved  and  distressed 
when  there  are  differences  among  them,  but  even  then  we  should 
never  think  of  trying  to  compose  any  of  those  differences  unless 
by  the  request  of  both  parties  to  it.  Not  even  our  earnest  desire 
for  peace  among  them  will  lead  us  to  any  action  which  might 
offend  their  national  dignity  or  their  just  sense  of  independence. 
We  owe  them  all  the  consideration  which  we  claim  for  ourselves. 
[Applause.]  To  critics  in  various  climates  who  have  other  views 
of  our  purposes  we  can  only  wish  fuller  information  and  more  quiet 
consciences.     [Laughter.] 

As  to  what  we  have  tried  to  do,  what  we  are  still  trying  to  do,  in 
the  general  field  of  diplomacy,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubt  on  the 
one  hand  or  reticence  on  the  other.  President  McEIinlby  in  his 
messages  during  the  past  four  years  has  made  the  subject  perfectly 
clear.  We  have  striven,  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Washington, 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  all  powers,  but  not  to  take  part 
in  the  formation  of  groups  or  combinations  among  them.  A  posi- 
tion of  complete  independence  is  not  incompatible  with  relations 
involving  not  friendship  alone,  but  concurrent  action  as  well  in 
important  emergencies.  [Applause.]  We  have  kept  always  in 
view  the  fact  that  we  are  pre-eminently  a  peace-loving  people  ; 
that  our  normal  activities  are  in  the  direction  of  trade  and  com- 
merce ;  that  the  vast  development  of  our  industries  imperatively 
demands  that  we  shall  not  only  retain  and  confirm  our  hold  on  our 
present  markets,  but  seek  constantly,  by  all  honorable  means, 
to  extend  our  commercial  interests  in  every  practicable  direction. 
[Applause.]  It  is  for  this  reason  we  have  negotiated  the  treaties 
of  reciprocity,  which  now  await  the  action  of  the  Senate — all  of 
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them  conceived  in  the  traditional  American  spirit  of  protection  to 
oar  own  indastries,  and  yet  matually  advantageous  to  oarselves 
and  oar  neighbors.  [Applause.]  In  the  same  spirit  we  have 
sought,  successfully,  to  induce  all  the  great  powers  to  unite  in  a 
recognition  of  the  general  principle  of  equality  of  commercial 
access  and  opportunity  in  the  markets  of  the  Orient.  We  believe 
that  a  "  fair  field  and  no  favor  "  is  all  we  require,  and  with  less  than 
that  we  cannot  be  satisfied.  [Applause.]  if  we  accept  the  assur- 
ances we  have  received  as  honest  and  genuine,  as  I  certainly  do, 
that  equality  will  not  be  denied  us,  and  the  result  may  safely  be  left 
to  American  genius  and  energy.     [Applause.] 

We  consider  our  interests  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  great  now  as 
those  of  any  other  power,  and  destined  to  indefinite  development. 
[Applause.]  We  have  opened  our  doors  to  the  people  of  Hawaii ; 
wo  have  accepted  the  responsibility  of  the  JPhilippines  which 
Providence  imposed  upon  us  ;  we  have  put  an  end  to  the  erobaras- 
sing  condominium  in  which  we  were  involved  in  Samoa,  and  while 
abandoning  none  of  our  commercial  rights  in  the  entire  group,  we 
have  established  our  fiag  and  our  authority  in  Tutuila,  which 
gives  us  the  finest  harbor  in  the  South  Seas.  [Applause.]  Next 
m  order  will  come  a  Pacific  cable  and  an  Isthmian  canal,  for  the 
use  of  all  well  dispos^id  people,  [applause,]  but  under  exclusive 
American  ownership  and  American  control,  [great  applause,]  of 
both  of  which  great  enterprises  President  McKinlet  and  President 
RoosEvsLT  have  been  the  energetic  and  consistent  champions. 
[Great  applause.] 

Sure  as  we  are  of  our  rights  in  these  matters,  convinced  as  we 
are  of  the  authenticity  of  the  vision  which  has  led  us  thus  far  and 
still  beckons  us  forward,  I  can  yet  assure  you  that  so  long  as  the 
administration  of  your  affairs  remain  in  hands  as  strong  and  skillful 
as  those  to  which  they  have  been  and  are  now  confided,  there  will 
be  no  more  surrender  of  our  rights  than  there  will  be  violation  of 
the  rights  of  others.  [Great  applause.]  The  President  to  whom 
you  have  given  your  invaluable  trust  and  confidence,  like  his  now 
immortal  predecessor,  is  as  incapable  of  bullying  a  strong  power  as 
he  is  of  wronging  a  weak  one.  [Applause.]  He  feels  and  knows — 
for  has  he  not  tested  it  in  the  currents  of  the  heady  fight  as  well  as 
in  the  toilsome  work  of  administration? — that  the  nation  over 
whose  destinies  he  presides  has  a  giant's  strength  in  the  works  of 
war  as  in  the  works  of  peace.  [Applause.]  But  that  consciousness 
of  strength  brings  with  it  no  temptation  to  do  injury  to  any  power 
on  earth,  the  proudest  or  the  humblest.  We  frankly  confess  we 
seek  the  friendship  of  all  the  powers  ;  we  want  to  trade  with  all 
peoples  ;  we  are  conscious  of  resources  that  will  make  our  com- 
merce a  source  of  advantage  to  them  and  of  profit  to  ourselves. 
But  no  wantonness  of  strength  will  ever  induce  us  to  drive  a  hard 
bargain  with  another  nation  because  it  is  weak,  nor  will  any  fear  of 
ignoble  criticism  tempt  us  to  insult  or  defy  a  great  power  because 
it  is  strong  or  even  because  it  is  friendly.     [Loud  applause.] 

The  attitude  of  our  diplomacy  may  be  indicated  in  a  text  of 
Scripture  which  Franklin,  the  first   and   greatest  of  our  diplo- 
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mats,  tells  us  passed  throagh  his  mind  when  he  was  presented  at 
the  Court  of  Versailles.  It  was  a  text  his  father  used  to  quote 
to  him  in  the  old  candle  shop  in  Boston  when  he  was  a  boy  : 
^*  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business,  he  shall  stand  before 
kings."  Let  us  be  diligent  in  our  business  and  we  shall  stand — 
stand,  you  see,  not  orawl,  nor  swagger — stand,  as  a  friend  and 
equal,  asking  nothing,  putting  up  with  nothing  but  what  is  right 
and  just  among  our  peers  in  the  great  democracy  of  nations.. 
[Qreat  applause.] 

The  Pbesidbnt. — Gentlemen,  the  next  toast  is  "The  State  of 
New- York."  We  must  not  forget  that  our  Chamber's  history 
begins  almost  with  that  of  this  great  Empire  State,  we  having 
been  incorporated  April  13,  1784.  We  have  had  as  Governors 
during  all  these  years  men  eminent  in  all  the  walks  of  life^ 
respected  and  beloved,  but  none  of  them  more  so  than  our  dis- 
tinguished guest  here  with  us  this  evening,  and  I  now  take  pleasure 
in  introducing  His  Excellency  Benjamin  B.  Odell^  Jr.,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New- York. 


speech   of  his   excellency  benjamin  b.  odell,  jb.,  govbbnob 
of  the  state  of  new-yobk. 

Mb.  Pbesident  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Chambkb  of  Com- 
MEBCE  AND  Ladies  :  I  received  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  my 
friend,  Mr.  Smith,  supplemented  by  another  one  from  Mr.  Bliss^ 
urging  me  to  disregard  some  engagements  that  I  had  made  for 
to-night,  and  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  1  was  informed  by  these  gentlemen  that  my 
digestion  would  not  be  injured  by  the  prospect  of  being  compelled 
to  make  a  speech,  because  they  had  plenty  of  raw  material  that 
they  proposed  to  work  off  upon  you.  For  thirteen  long  years  I 
was  the  son  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Newburgh.  I  am  now 
the  son  of  the  ex-Mayor.  [Laughter.]  During  that  time,  at 
frequent  intervals,  it  was  my  duty  as  well  as  privilege  to  respond 
to  the  toasts  of  the  City  of  Newburgh.  I  did  this,  not  because 
the  Mayor  could  not,  but  because  I  was  younger.  [Laughter.]  If 
I  succeeded,  my  father  pointed  to  me  with  pride.  If  I  maide  a 
failure,  he  said  it  was   because  I  was  young  and  inexperienced. 

ejaughter.]  In  the  course  of  time  my  father  lost  his  job  aa 
ayor,  and,  with  a  desire  to  continue  in  the  peculiar  and  particular 
line  of  oratory  that  I  had  effected  in  my  early  days,  I  accepted  the 
nomination  for  Governor  of  the  State  of  New- York.  [Applause.] 
I  expected  that  these  gentlemen  were  putting  something  up  for  me 
and  that  there  was  a  trap  somewhere,  so  since  the  receipt  of  their 
letters  I  have  labored  for  hours  to  prepare  an  extemporaneona 
speech  which  I  have  in  my  pocket,  and  have  spent  many  more 
hours  in  memorizing  it,  so  ii  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  I  find 
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my  memory  failing  me,  I  know  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  pull  my 
manuscript  out  and  use  it.     [Laughter.] 

I  am  glad  to  be  a  New-Yorker.  1  am  glad  because  we  have 
within  our  borders  the  great  City  of  New- York,  which  has  demon- 
strated within  the  past  few  weeks  that  it  has  the  ability  to  take 
oare  of  itself.  [Great  applause.]  I  am  glad  you  have  chosen  as 
your  chief  executive  the  gentleman  who  is  present  with  us  to-night, 
[applause,]  and  although  I  am  from  the  country,  and  he  comes 
from  the  city,  I  feel  that  our  minds  will  not  be  in  friction  when  we 
come  to  consider  what  is  necessary  for  the  great  City  of  New- 
York.     [Great  applause.] 

New- York  State — its  greatness  has  been  the  theme  of  many  post 
prandial  orations  and  the  patriotism  of  its  people  the  topic  of  many 
songs.  We  delight  to  speak  of  our  Commonwealth  as  the  Empire 
State.  Our  thoughts  turn  to  its  shipping,  its  busy  manufactories, 
its  thousands  of  miles  of  railroads  and  its  many  business  enter- 
prises. And  whereveV  we  go,  whatever  it  may  be  our  good  fortune 
to  behold  in  other  lands,  our  belief  is  but  strengthened  that  our 
home  is  in  the  greatest  State  of  the  greatest  Nation  of  the  world. 
[Applause.] 

In  no  other  State  are  the  people  more  jealous  of  the  reputation 
of  their  public  men,  and  in  no  other  State  do  public  officials  respond 
more  quickly  to  the  public  demands.  Within  our  borders  are  to  be 
found  more  corporate  wealth,  greater  individual  enterprise,  and 
more  satisfactory  results  to  our  artisans,  our  farmers  and  mechanics, 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  [Applause.]  From  the 
port  of  New- York  there  goes  forth  annually  a  great  volume  of 
exports,  and  through  it  there  comes  a  greater  value  of  imports 
than  from  all  our  other  ports  combined.  In  no  other  part  of  our 
country  are  greater  facilities  afforded  or  better  opportunities  pre- 
sented than  can  be  found  here.  The  stories  of  the  fabulous  wealth 
in  this  great  financial  centre  of  the  world  seem  almost  like  the 
Aladin  tales.  Nor  is  it  of  wealth  alone,  nor  the  prosperity  of  our 
people  that  we  speak  except  to  show  that  these  but  serve  as 
a  means  to  an  end  in  the  furtherance  of  our  great  charitable  work, 
the  upbuilding  of  our  Nation,  the  advancement  of  our  educational 
interests  and  the  training  of  our  youth  along  business  lines,  with 
regard  for  home  and  for  our  institutions,  which  make  of  them 
American  and  patriotic  citizens.     [Applause.] 

While  some  alarm  has  been  expressed  at  the  inroads  that  are 
being  made  upon  our  commerce  by  some  of  the  smaller  ports,  the 
solution  of  this  problem  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  sagacity  of 
our  business  men  and  the  wisdom  of  our  law-making  bodies.  Let 
US  understand  that  if  by  drawing  to  the  port  of  New- York  all  of 
the  commerce  of  our  country  we  should  injure  or  destroy  other 
ports,  the  benefit  to  us  would  be  but  superficial.  In  the  considera- 
tion, therefore,  of  this  subject,  due  regard  should  be  given  to  the 
rights  of  those  whose  prosperity  is  but  a  part  of  ours. 

Many  and  important  problems  still  confront  us  in  our  State. 
Equitaole  and  just  taxation,  honest  and  efficient  public  officials  and 
a  business-like  administration  of  every  department  of  our  Common- 
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wealth  are  sare  to  receive  the  approbation,  sapport  and  approval  of 
our  citizens.  In  the  consideration  of  great  public  questions  bodies 
of  reputable  men  associated  for  business  purposes  can  make  their 
influence  felt.  Maladministration  is  only  possible  when  a  careless 
disregard  is  shown  for  the  rights  of  citizenship,  [applause,]  which, 
when  exercised,  insure  and  make  certain  good  government.  When 
so  much  depends  upon  the  patriotism  of  our  people,  let  our 
business  and  our  professional  men  use  every  effort  in  the  direction 
of  strengthening  the  right  and  in  overthrowing  the  wrong,  whether 
in  public  business  or  social  life.  [Applause.]  Let  us  hold  out  the 
hand  of  encouragement  to  the  struggling  ;  let  us  not  be  reluctant 
in  extending  our  aid  to  the  unfortunate,  but  let  us  aim  so  to  act,  so 
to  do,  that  each  succeeding  day  may  bring  with  it  renewed  con- 
fidence, mav  bring  with  it  renewed  determination  to  uphold  the 
standard  of  our  State  and  follow  the  motto  emblazoned  thereon. 

t Applause.]  Let  us  seek  to  carry  still  higher,  to  still  nobler 
leights,  the  achievement  and  success  which  have  made  our  Com- 
monwealth renowned  throughout  the  civilized  world.  [Great 
applause.] 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  the  next  toast  in  order  is  "  The 
City  of  New-York."  We  cannot  but  rejoice  that  a  gentleman  of 
the  highest  character,  whose  consecration  to  duty  and  unselfish 
purpose  to  promote  the  noblest  ideas  of  citizenship  has  been  elected 
to  fill  the  high  office  of  Mayor  in  this  Imperial  City.  As  one  of 
the  most  honored  members  and  our  friend,  let  us  pledge  to  him  an 
earnest  faith  in  his  success,  and  our  aid  to  do  all  we  can  to  support 
his  administration.  I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  the  Cham- 
ber, the  Honorable  Sbth  Low,  Mayor-Elect  of  the  City  of  New- 
York. 


speech  of  the  honorable  seth  low,  mayor  elect  of  the  citt 

of  new- york. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce :  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  answer  for  the  City  of  New-York, 
[Laughter.]  The  only  thing  that  I  feel  thoroughly  justified  in 
saying  now  is  that  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  what  Mr. 
Carnegie  said  [laughter  and  applause]  and  what  Mr.  Carnegie 
did  [laughter]  seems  comparatively  unimportant  now  to  many 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  [Laughter.]  I  may  also  venture  to  assure 
you  that  those  of  us  who  criticized  the  statement  as  inaccurate 
historically,  will  spare  no  effort  whatever  to  prove  it  true  by  way 
of  prophecy.     J[ Applause.] 

One  other  thing  also  I  think  I  may  say  on  behalf  of  the  City  :  It 
does  want  home  rule,  [voice,  good,]  not  because  it  is  jealous  of  the 
great  Empire  State  of  which  it  is  proud  to  be  a  part,  but  because  it 
believes  that  it  can  do  more  for  the  glory  of  the  Empire  State  if  it 
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be  Dermitted,  in  all  proper  things,  to  govern  itself.  [Applause.l 
And  it  is  to  roe  a  matter  of  profound  happiness  toLight  that  I 
have  become  the  Mayor-elect  of  the  City  at  a  time  when  the 
Governor  of  the  State  is  in  such  hearty  sympathy  with  those 
views.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  whenever  I  find  myself  in  these  days  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  I  recall  with 
pleasure  that  my  first  experiences  in  active  life  were  had  in  mercan- 
tile walks.  Thirty-one  years  ago  I  entered  as  a  boy  the  counting 
house  of  my  father,  who  was  engaged,  as  you  know,  in  trade  with 
China  and  the  East.  He  was  still  sailing  five  of  the  old  clipper 
ships,  which  had  carried  freight  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  around  Cape  Horn  for  several  decades.  In  the  second  year  of 
my  connection  with  his  house  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened,  and  the 
course  of  trade  which  had  been  fixed  centuries  before  in  new 
channels  by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  began  to 
seek  again  the  old  ones  by  new  methods  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  historic  Mediterranean.  Since 
that  day  I  suppose  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  perhaps  seven,  types 
of  steamers  have  been  built  and  gone  out  of  use,  constructed 
especially  for  the  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal.  So  rapid  has  been 
the  progress  of  invention  that  the  marine  engine  made  one  day, 
five  years  from  the  day  of  its  construction  could  hardly  be  profit- 
ably be  operated.  And  so  it  has  happened  that  one  set  of  ships 
after  another  has  been  thrown  aside  as  useless  long  before  they 
were  used  up.  That  process,  I  suppose,  has  gone  on  in  every 
factory,  certainly  in  every  factory  that  has  kept  up  with  the  times  ; 
and  as  I  reflect  upon  the  rapidity  of  those  changes  since  I  myself 
was  engaged  in  active  business,  I  recall  a  saying  which  my  father 
was  fond  of  using  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  that  the  old-fashioned 
merchant  was  as  extinct  as  the  mastodon.     [Applause.] 

And,  gentlemen,  as  a  merchant  familiar  with  the  ways  of  trade,  I 
am  a  chip  of  the  old  block.  [Laughter.]  I  am  conscious  that  for 
the  purposes  of  modern  business  my  experience  is  like  that  of  the 
mastodon  ;  it  was  acquired  under  conditions  that  have  forever 
passed  away.  But  the  spirit  of  the  commerce  in  which  my  father 
was  engaged,  the  commercial  spirit  and  the  sense  of  commercial 
honor,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  glory  of  the  merchant,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  son,  survives  all  changes  of  method.  He  taught 
me  that  commerce  was  the  handmaid  of  civilization,  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  so  still  ;  and  because  I  do  it  will  be  my  utmost  desire  and 
pride  if,  as  Mayor  of  this  great  City,  I  can  do  something  to 
advance  its  commercial  interests.     [Applause.] 

I  must  rely  upon  you,  and  men  like  you,  very  largely  to  tell  me 
what  ought  to  be  done  ;  but  you  may  always  be  sure  of  a  sympa- 
thetic and  willing  ear  when  you  come  to  ask  the  co-operation  of  the 
Mayor  in  anything  that  makes  for  the  commercial  welfare  of  the 
City  of  New- York.     [Hearty  applause.] 

Thb  PBBSiDEtrr. — Gentlemen,  will  you  trust  me  for  one  moment 
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and  do  what  I  ask  you  to  do,  and  that  is  that  you  fill  your  glasses 
and  rise.     [The  audience  rose.] 

Gentlemen,  we  welcome  to-night  with  us  our  loved  and  dis- 
tinguished fellow-citizen,  Jossph  H.  Choate.  [Applause  and 
cheers.]  Grentlemen,  will  you  drink  to  his  health  and  happiness, 
and  a  warm  welcome  home. 

[The  band  played  "  For  He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow,''  the  diners 
heartily  joining  in  the  chorus.] 

SPEECH  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE,  AMBASSADOR  EX- 
TRAORDINARY AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
ENGLAND. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce :  To  me,  as  1  believe  to  you,  this  is  a  bolt  from  the  clear 
sky.  By  what  right  the  safe  conduct  given  me  here  for  to-night 
has  been  slighted,  why  I  have  been  thrust  forward  upon  your  atten- 
tion, I  cannot  conceive  ;  and  here  in  the  presence  of  my  chief, 
(turning  toward  Mr.  Hay,  amid  great  laughter,)  whose  cardinal 
rule  of  reticence  has  been  imposed  upon  me  as  the  very  condition  of 
my  being  as  an  Ambassador.  [Laughter.]  And  in  addition 
to  the  general  rule  laid  down  for  all  persons  in  my  present 
calling,  he  gave  me  a  special  injunction  when  he  handed  me 
my  commission,  now  nearly  three  years  ago,  in  these  words  : 
"  Never  make  a  speech,  if  you  can  possibly  help  it."  [Laughter.] 
He  little  realized  bow  hard  it  is  sometimes  for  some  people  to  help 
doing  some  things.  So  I  shall  make  you  no  speech.  It  would  be 
in  violation  of  all  rules  governing  a  subordinate,  such  I  am  in  the 

f^esence  of  his  master.  [Laughter.]  But,  nevertheless,  perhaps, 
laughter,]  perhaps  by  his  leave — I  hope  he  will  close  his  ears,  for, 
you  know,  if  thus  speaking  to  you  unawares  I  lose  my  head, 
1  shall  certainly  lose  ray  place — I  may  just  talk  to  you  confiden- 
tially and  quietly,  to  go  no  further  at  all,  as  an  old  friend  finding 
himself  in  the  presence  of  this  great  company  of  his  old  personal 
friends.     [Applause.] 

I  take  this  as  a  manifestation  that  friendship  does  not  die  by 
reason  of  a  little  absence,  and  that  three  years  cannot  efface  the 
recollection  of  forty  years,  during  which  I  have  enjoyed  your 
confidence  and  your  love. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  tell  you  what  I  have  been  doing  during 
the  last  three  years.  As  your  representative  I  certainly  have  been 
treated  with  the  utmost  respect  and  consideration.  No  man  could 
find  himself  in  a  community  more  disposed  to  manifest  loyal  friend- 
ship than  I  have  found  myself  among  the  people  of  London  and  of 
England.  [Applause.]  I  found  very  soon  that  they  had  no  use 
over  there  for  chaff  or  for  gush,  which  sometimes  goes  very  well 
with  you.  [Laughter.]  I  found  that  a  ^lanly  and  vigorous  asser- 
tion of  American  character,  American  interests  and  American 
rights  was  much  more  calculated  to  propitiate  their  favor  and  their 
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favorable  consideration  of  anything  that  I  had  to  offer  than  any 
attempt  to  flatter  or  cajole  thera.  I  found  that  they  were  very 
much  like  the  people  whom  I  had  left  at  home  ;  [applause  ;]  that 
they  were  determined  to  maintain  their  own  character  and  their 
own  rights,  and  they  wanted  and  expected  the  representatives  of 
other  people  to  meet  them  in  the  same  fashion. 

I  must  admit,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  had  a  very  good  time.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  of  my  predecessors — any  former  represen- 
tative of  this  country  in  Great  Britain — was  ever  more  cordially 
received  or  more  hospitably  treated  than  I  have  been  during  my 
brief  stay.  And  yet,  much  as  I  have  found  to  like  there,  much — 
very  much,  as  I  have  found  to  admire,  my  heart  always  yearns  for 
this  City  and  country,  where  I  was  always  before  at  home. 
[Applause.]  In  fact,  as  between  New- York  and  London,  and 
as  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  I  find  myself 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  state  of  mind  of  the  young  lady  who 
bad  recently  married  a  second  time,  and  even  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  her  second  honeymoon  declared  that  she  never  realized  how 
much  she  had  loved  her  first  husband  until  she  married  her 
second.     [Laughter.] 

And  now,  gentlemen,  to  follow  the  example,  the  commendable 
example,  that  have  been  set  by  those  who  have  preceded  me,  to  be 
very  brief  in  what  I  have  to  say,  I  only  wish  to  refer  to  two 
subjects.  You  have  observed  that  your  President,  Mr.  Jesup, 
made  no  speech  to-night.  Well,  the  recollection  of  a  memorable 
address  which  he  delivered  in  London  six  months  ago  should  suffice 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  throughout  his  administration.  [Ap- 
plause.] The  visit  of  the  delegation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  New- York  to  London,  as  the  guests  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  was  a  truly  notable  event.  They  came  as  the  fit  repre- 
sentatives of  American  commerce,  American  industry  and  American 
interests.  They  came  as  the  representatives  of  a  nation  more  pros- 
perous than  in  any  previous  period  of  its  history,  and,  may  I  not 
say,  more  prosperous  than  any  other  nation  of  which  we  now  have 
any  knowledge.  [Applause.]  Mr.  Jksup  brought  with  him  the 
credentials  of  a  true  republican  and  a  true  American  ;  he  was  not 
content  to  flatter  or  to  lavish  compliments  upon  the  people  among 
whom  he  found  himself.  He  was  true  to  his  republican  instincts  ; 
he  was  ready  to  set  forth  the  condition  in  which  he  had  left  his 
people,  enjoying  the  fruition  of  all  that  their  fathers  had  done  for 
them,  so  happy,  so  contented,  so  prosperous  and  so  advancing. 
And  he  stood  in  the  presence,  I  may  say,  of  the  British  nation,  of 
all  that  represented  its  power  and  its  commerce,  and  made  one  of 
the  most  felicitous  addresses  to  which  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure 
to  listen.  [Applause.]  It  was  justly  regarded,  that  visit  of  the 
Chamber  of  Uommerce  to  London,  as  a  national  event.  The 
banquet  at  which  they  were  received  by  their  British  brethren  was 
one  of  the  most  splendid  that  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
attend.  It  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  show  the  recognition  of  the  Government  ; 
and    the    representatives    of    New- York    were    received    by    the 
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King  and  Qaeen  in  person  with  a  cordiality  and  a  respect  which 
must  have  been  very  grateful  to  them  and  to  the  country  which 
they  represented.     [Applause.] 

Before  I  sit  down,  let  me  relate,  in  a  very  few  words,  what 
occurred  to  manifest  tbe  loyal  friendship  of  the  English  people 
towards  the  people  of  America  at  the  time  of  that  tragic  event  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  has  so  feelingly  and  eloquently 
alluded,  the  assassination  and  death  of  our  great  and  good  Presi- 
dent whose  character  was  as  highly  esteemed  and  valued  there  as 
it  was  by  his  own  countrymen.  [Applause.]  Immediately  before 
that  shocking  event  the  last  words  of  the  President  had  been 
transmitted  to  all  Europe,  and  especially  throughout  all  the 
British  dominions.  It  had  been,  as  I  think,  jnstly  regarded  as 
an  overture  of  good  will  and  friendship  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  And  then  came  this  terrific  blow,  striking  down  all  the 
hopes  which  his  words  of  the  day  before  had  raised,  so  far  as  his 
personal  participation  in  carrying  them  out  could  go.  I  cannot 
express  to  you  the  universality,  the  spontaneity,  the  overwhelming 
tide  of  the  sympathy  that  was  everywhere  and  by  everybody 
expressed.  It  was  not  only  from  the  King  and  Queen  upon  the 
throne,  but  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  It  was  natural 
that  the  King  himself  should  manifest,  as  he  did,  from  the 
first  moment  of  the  terrible  disaster  until  the  grave  had  closed 
upon  the  ashes  of  our  honored  President,  the  utmost  solicitude, 
interest  and  concern  for  the  unhappy  sufferer  and  for  the  people 
who  had  been  so  grievously  afflicted  ;  and  there  was  certainly 
not  a  day,  during  that  period  that  he  did  not  manifest  in  the 
most  feeling  and  earnest  manner  this  sympathy  and  concern.  But 
to  my  mind  it  was  almost  equally  touching  to  see  how,  down 
to  the  very  lowest  order  of  society,  the  same  feeling  which  he 
had  naturally  expressed  as  their  mouthpiece  and  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  nation,  was  also  displayed  by  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  men.  Messages  of  sympathy  and  condolence  began 
to  come  in  from  such  bodies  as  the  Society  of  Cab  Drivers  plying 
at  Charing  Cross  ;  from  five  thousand  workingmen  assembled  in 
Hyde  Park  ;  from  every  religious  body  throughout  the  British 
Isles  ;  from  every  Board  of  Trade  ;  from  every  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  from  almost  every  municipal  body  in  the  kingdom. 
And  there  was  one  address  in  particular  which  I  think  you,  closely 
connected  as  you  are  with  the  business  men  of  London,  would  most 
highly  appreciate.  It  was  expressed  in  most  feeling  terms.  It 
was  signed  with  the  autograph  of  every  merchant,  every  trader 
and  every  banker  of  any  known  position  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  it  showed,  as  I  believe,  how  the  people  who  know  the  real 
union  of  interests  which  is  the  closest  tie  between  the  two  peoples 
regarded  that  sad  catastrophe.  Not  only  from  London,  not  merely 
from  the  British  Islands,  from  Land's  End  to  John  0*Groat's,  but 
from  all  parts  of  the  British  dominions,  from  the  remotest  corners 
of  the  globe,  the  islands  of  the  antipodes — wherever  there  was  an 
English-speaking  people,  however  small,  the  same  response  came. 

So  universal,  so  spontaneous  was  this  tidal  wave  of  affectionate 
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sympathy,  that  I  think  it  waft  justly  regarded  by  the  Gk>veriimeiit 
at  Washington  as  nothing  less  than  a  national  demonstration  of 
friendship  and  good  will.     [Great  applause.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  not  longer  intrude  upon  this  programme. 
I  think  it  is  a  pretty  serious  affront  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  to 
address  you  according  to  the  bill  that  I  should  have  been  thus 
injected  between  the  speeches  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Governor 
and  the  Mayor,  and  those  addresses  which  they  are  to  deliver  to 
you  ;  but  let  me  say,  before  I  sit  down,  that  I  thank  you  with  all 
my  heart  for  the  cordial  reception  which  you  have  given  me,  which 
has  made  me  feel  that  1  am  really  at  home  again.     [Applause.] 

The  Pbbsidbnt. — Gentlemen,  we  have  as  our  next  toast  "  The 
MoKROB  Doctrine  of  the  Twentieth  Century."  We  are  highly 
gratified  as  well  as  honored  by  the  presence  with  us  this  evening  of 
a  gentleman  from  a  Southern  State,  which  in  the  Revolutionary 
period  sent  her  best  and  most  patriotic  statesmen  to  consult  with 
the  patriots  of  New-York  and  other  States  for  the  common  good  of 
the  country.  South  Carolina  then  felt  the  truth  of  the  maxim  that 
"in  union  there  is  strength."  Our  guest  of  this  evening  has 
already  become  known  to  the  country  as  the  advocate  of  more 
active  and  sympathetic  relations  between  his  own  State  and  the 
other  States  of  the  Union,  in  the  hope  that  South  Carolina  may 
acquire  thereby  a  larger  share  of  the  common  prosperity.  1  have 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the  Honorable  John  L. 
McLaubin,  United  States  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

6PEBCH  OF    THE    HONORABLE    JOHN    L.     MC   LAURIN,  SENATOR   OF   THE 
UNITED   STATES   FROM    SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  This  is  essentially  a  commer- 
cial age.  Its  predominating  spirit  is  utilitarian  rather  than  political 
or  sentimental.  The  ruling  question  to-day  with  all  nations  is, 
what  can  we  do  to  further  industrial  development  and  obtain  sub- 
stantial business  prosperity  ?  All  political  questions  are  subordi- 
nated to  this. 

The  promulgation  of  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine  "  was  considered  a 
bold  and  pretentious  propaganda  on  the  part  of  an  infant  Republic. 
It  was  an  open  defiance  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  who  were 
combined  to  discourage  and  prevent  the  spread  of  the  spirit  of 
human  freedom,  which  was  the  foundation  stone  of  our  Republic. 
It  was  a  declaration  that  we  desired  independence  and  sought 
to  avoid  all  entangling  alliances  with  other  nations.  At  that  time 
it  was  the  only  policy  under  which  we  could  have  extended  our 
territory  and  free  political  institutions  upon  this  continent.  Any 
other  policy  would  have  wrecked  our  government,  and  been  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  our  national  growth,  prosperity  and 
progress.     What  a  vast  difference  now.     Then  we  were  a  feeble 
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Repablio  straggling  for  mere  existence.  To-day,  in  the  genias  of 
government,  in  inventive  ability,  in  the  sciences,  arts  and  industrial 
enterprise,  our  nation  has  outstripped  all  others,  and  challenges 
them  to  a  contest  for  commercial  supremacy. 

We  have  become  the  greatest  export  nation  of  the  world.  Our 
republican  form  of  government  is  no  longer  an  untried  experiment. 
With  her  vast  wealth  and  population  the  United  States  has  already 
become  the  mightiest  potentiality  on  this  earth  for  progress,  civili- 
zation and  human  freedom.  The  growth  of  our  country,  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources,  and  that  closer  kinship 
between  nations,  brought  about  by  modern  invention,  had  long 
before  forced  a  change  in  our  policy. 

The  Spanish  war  was  the  occasion,  not  the  cause.  The  report  of 
Dbwby's  cannon  in  Manila  Bay  was  but  the  formal  announcement 
to  the  world  of  what  you  call  on  your  programme  "  The  Twentieth 
Century  Monroe  Doctrine,"  but  which  I  call  the  "  McKinley  Doc- 
trine,'* and  as  such  will  be  known  to  future  ages.     [Applause.] 

We  could  no  longer  confine  our  institutions  and  our  destiny  to 
this  continent,  but  were  compelled,  by  uncontrollable  events,  to 
seek  fraternity  with  other  nations  and  to  reach  out  for  new 
channels  of  trade. 

With  the  eye  of  a  prophet,  the  sagacity  of  a  statesman  and  the 
inspiration  of  a  true  patriot,  President  McKinley  grasped  the 
changed  situation,  and  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  had  become  one  of  the  great  world  powers  of  the  earth,  and 
had  entered  the  arena  of  nations  to  contend  with  them  for  commer- 
cial supremacy.  [Applause.]  It  was  a  bold  policy,  but  one  which 
promised  to  make  the  United  States  the  leading  political  and  com- 
mercial power  of  the  world. 

The  McKinley  doctrine  was  : 

First.  That,  as  our  own  manifold  productions  largely  exceeded 
home  consumption,  the  expansion  of  territory,  trade  and  commerce, 
was  the  only  means  of  creating  markets  for  our  surplus  products. 

Second,  That,  as  a  nation  with  a  firmly  established  constitutional 
government  and  enlarged  national  obligations,  we  could  no  longer 
abstain  from  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  but  must  take 
our  share  of  the  responsibility. 

Third.  That,  while  maintaining  the  doctrine  that  no  government 
on  the  American  continent  must  be  interfered  with,  or  controlled 
by  any  European  power,  yet  we  must  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  them,  and  be  prepared  to  seek  and  control  our  share  of  the 
trade  of  the  world. 

Fourth,  That  we  should  not  and  could  not  as  a  nation  safely 
shrink  from  the  full  performance  of  all  the  responsibities  cast  upon 
us,  but  must  move  forward  to  the  fulfillment  of  our  national 
destiny. 
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These  propositions  embrace  the  "  McKinley  Doctrine,"  which 
will  be  to  the  Twentieth  Century  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
to  the  Nineteenth.  [Applause.]  It  proclaims  to  the  world  that  we 
are  able  not  only  to  maintain  at  home  our  system  of  government, 
but  we  are  willing  and  prepared  to  extend  its  blessings  to  mankind. 
[Applause.] 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  a  Mystic  Torch  Race,  in  which  the  tired 
runner  handed  the  lighted  brand  to  some  fresh  racer,  who  bore 
it  onward  to  the  goal.  Washington,  Monbob,  Piebce,  Lincoln 
and  McKiNLBY  have  been  the  mystic  torch  bearers  in  American 
history. 

In  this  enlightened  and  progressive  age  national  prosperity  is  not 
the  favor  of  fortune,  but  is  won  by  national  enterprise  and  activity. 
To  be  idle  and  wait  for  other  nations  to  pour  commercial  ad- 
vantages into  the  lap  of  the  United  States  is  to  resign  ourselves  ta 
a  conaition  of  helplessness.  If,  as  a  nation,  we  would  enjoy  the 
commercial  fruits  we  need  and  desire,  we  must,  like  individuals, 
make  national  ventures  and  heroic  efforts. 

In  his  last  public  utterance  President  McKinlby  showed  that  he 
truly  apprehended  the  situation,  and  outlined  a  policy  which  will  go 
down  m  history  inseparably  linked  with  his  name,  and  which  will 
make  his  administration  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  important 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic.     [Applause.] 

In  future  ages,  when  our  commerce  shall  whiten  every  sea  and 
ocean,  and  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  this  country  be  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  millions  of  Americans  will  feel  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  statesman  who  put  the  capstone  on  the  great  arch 
begun  by  Washington,  Monbob  and  Jbffbbson.  His  virtues  and 
noble  deeds  will  be  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and 
the  "  McKiNLEY  Doctrine  *'  will  be  our  chart  and  compass  until  we 
complete  another  cycle  in  national  life,  and  another  move  be  made 
upward  and  onward.     [Applause.] 

It  is  a  policy  in  accord  with  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
the  principles  embraced  in  it  are  the  only  ones  which,  in  their 
maintenance,  promise  the  stability  of  the  nation  and  the  full 
accomplishment  of  our  national  destiny.  Mere  theorists  and  un- 
progressive  politicians  may  ridicule  the  commercialism  of  the  age, 
but  these  linger  in  the  shades  of  the  past,  and  have  not  seen  the 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  which  are 
beckoning  us  onward.     [Applause.] 

No  nation  ever  has,  or  ever  will  reach  its  destined  goal  by 
standing  still  and  adhering  to  old  theories  unsuited  to  changed 
conditions.  The  events  and  policies  of  the  past  are  only  useful  to 
the  extent  they  unfold  others,  demanded  by  and  adapted  to  the 
ever  changing  future. 

With  an  accomplished  increase  of  our  products  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources,  an  expansion  of  our  trade  was  an 
imperative  necessity.  One  of  the  means  for  this  was  the  an- 
nouncement that  we  would  no  longer  confine  our  political  and 
commercial  activities  to  the  American  continent,  but  proposed  to 
extend  our  territory  and  sphere  of  political  influence.     The  acqui- 
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sition  of  the  Philippine  Islands  afforded  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
a  practical  illustration  of  our  new  propaganda.  It  was  an  expansion 
of  territory  in  a  region  of  the  world  which  promised  not  only  rich 
rewards  in  the  way  of  commerce,  but  political  consequences  of 
great  moment  to  the  United  States. 

Another  feature  of  this  policy  is  a  merchant  marine  [applause] 
and  an  Isthmian  Canal.  Our  weakness  upon  the  sea  is  the  one 
great  danger  confronting  the  nation.  Without  merchant  ships  and 
trained  seamen  our  navy  lacks  an  indispensable  resource  in  time  of 
national  danger.  American  products  must  be  carried  abroad  in 
American  ships,  [applause,]  manned  by  American  seamen.  [Ap- 
plause.] Our  products  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  our  competi- 
tors, if  they  subsidize  their  ships,  then  we  must  adopt  protective 
measures  for  the  encouragement  of  ours,  or  suffer  the  sure  disgrace 
and  loss  which  comes  to  any  nation  when  deprived  of  its  marine 
defence  and  power.  For  my  part  I  would  rather  voluntarily  pay  a 
small  tribute  to  American  shipowners  than  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
foreign  business  rival,  and  compelled  to  pay  him  such  tribute  as  he 
may  exact.     [Applause.] 

Keciprooity  1  reaties  constitute  anothor  feature  of  this  Twentieth 
Century  Monroe  Doctrine.  Reciprocity  is  nothing  but  carrying 
out  of  the  Constitutional  mandate,  ''that  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations.**  It  was  first 
done  by  Andrew  Jackson  with  relation  to  discriminating  duties 
upon  foreign  ships,  and  brought  into  active  trade  under  Franklin 
Pierce.  The  principle  of  the  regulation  under  this  clause  was  to 
be  that  of  reciprocity — that  is,  trade  was  not  to  be  free  on  one  side 
and  fettered  on  the  other,  that  goods  were  not  to  be  taken  from  a 
foreign  country  free  of  duty  or  at  a  low  rate  unless  that  country 
should  take  something  from  us  free  of  duty  or  at  a  low  rate.  This 
was  democratic  doctrine,  acted  upon  by  all  the  leaders  of  the  party 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  This  doctrine  of  reciprocity 
was  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  American  system  of  pro- 
tective tariff,  which  began  in  1789.  The  second  Act  which  stands 
on  the  statute  books  bearing  the  signature  of  Washington,  laid  the 
corner  stone  of  the  whole  system.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  tariff  was  not  a  sectional  question.  Protection  was 
first  advocated  in  a  Bill  introduced  by  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina, 
[applause,]  and  supported  by  Calhoun,  Chevks  and  Clay  ;  Daniel 
Webster  and  other  New-England  Senators  opposing  it.  Owing  to 
the  blight  of  slavery  the  South  devoted  itself  to  ^riculture,  and 
the  North  to  manufacturing.  Hence,  one  section  received  all  the 
benefits,  and  the  other  bore  all  the  burdens  of  a  protective  tariff. 
This  condition  is  now  impossible.  [Applause.]  Manufacturing  is 
developing  more  rapidly  in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

What  we  need  in  this  country  to-day  is  a  non-partisan  patriotism 
[applause]  and  a  non-sectional  statesmanship  [applause]  more  de- 
voted to  the  building  up  of  our  common  country  than  to  party 
success.  [Applause.]  Great  national  issues,  involving  the  glory  of 
our  Republic  and  its  triumphant  success,  as  a  free  constiiutional 
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Government,  should  not  be  dwarfed  into  Bectional  and  partisan 
questions.  [Applause.]  Let  us  hold  to  all  that  is  best  in  our  past, 
but  ever  looking  forward  and  upward  to  where  Columbia's  sun  is 
already  dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  its  glories  in  war  and  its 
triumphs  in  peace,  let  us  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  good  Ameri- 
cans, no  matter  what  our  politics  or  what  our  section.  [Applause.] 
All  signs  indicate  that  our  modern  civilization  is  approaching  one 
of  those  momentous  crises  that  occur  periodically  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race.  The  American  Republic  is  the  pioneer  nation  of 
human  freedom,  the  hope  of  the  world.  It  is  here  that  the  problem 
of  ages  must  be  solved — how  to  give  each  man  his  rights  and  still 
maintain  organized  society.  Antagonistic  elements  of  fearful  force 
are  at  work.  The  miscreant  who  laid  our  President  low,  aimed  not 
at  William  McKinley.  It  seems  as  if  all  prophecy  pointed  to 
America  as  the  final  battle  ground  between  error  and  truth,  and  it 
may  be  that  we  are  near  that  field  of  Armmageddon,  dimly  seen  by 
poet  and  painter,  where  the  brute  nature  of  man  and  his  immortal 
soul  join  in  the  great  battle,  which  the  Good  Book  tells  us  shall 
precede  the  dawn  of  that  era,  of  "  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
toward  men."     [Great  applause.] 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  the  next  toast  is  "  The  Present 
Prosperity  of  the  Republic — What  are  the  Essentials  to  its  Con- 
tinuance." There  is  one  State  of  our  great  West  which  is  pecu- 
liarly happy  in  the  wonderful  fertility  of  her  soil,  and  in  her  never- 
failing  harvests.  She  is  justly  proud  of  the  intelligence  of  her 
people,  of  her  schools  and  churches,  and  of  the  men  she  chooses  to 
represent  her  in  the  State  and  in  the  Nation.  Morally,  patriotically 
and  financially  she  is  sound  to  the  core.  We  have  with  us  to-night 
a  gentleman  whom  Iowa  has  just  elected  Governor  by  the  largest 
majority  she  has  ever  given  to  a  candidate  for  that  high  office.  As 
a  true  representative  of  that  young,  vigorous  and  progressive  State, 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  the  Honorable  Albert 
B.  Cummins,  Governor- Elect  of  Iowa. 

SPEECH   OF  THE    HONORABLE   ALBERT   B.   CUMMINS,    GOVERNOR-ELECT 

OP   IOWA. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  What  we  have  been,  what  we 
are,  and  what  we  ought  to  be,  all  in  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes, 
will  furnish  an  exhibition  of  compressed  air  more  curious  than  the 
freaks  of  frozen  atmosphere,  with  which  modern  science  now 
amuseth  itself.  There  is  a  way  in  which  the  subject  can  be  success- 
fully treated  in  a  single  sentence.  I  am  just  from  a  political  cam- 
paign, and  as  the  head  note  from  my  discourse  upon  this  occasion 
has  been  the  text  of  some  three  score  speeches  of  recent  delivery,  I 
might,  with  brevity  and  accuracy,  if  not  with  propriety,  say  of 
**  The  Present  Prosperity  of  the  Republic — What  are  the  Essentials 
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to  its  Continuance  ?"  McKinlby  brought  it,  Roosbvblt  will  keep 
it,  [applause,]  republicanism  has  achieved  it,  republicanism  will 
hold  it ;  or,  indulging  in  a  glittering  generality,  it  sprang  from 
good  government  and  will  continue  with  good  government.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Recognizing,  however,  that  this  is  a  non-partisan  meeting,  I 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  presenting  what  I  have  to  say  without  a 
label,  and  I  perfectly  understand  that  a  diplomatic  paraphrase  of 
the  plain  statement  already  made  is  req[uired.     [Laughter.] 

Let  us  first  attend  to  definitions.  Prosperity  is  a  comparative 
term,  and  does  not  imply  the  furious  pace  of  the  last  three  years. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  under  existing  conditions  would  bankrupt 
every  country  in  Europe  and  make  the  United  States  the  industrial 
and  financial  master  of  the  world.  [Hear,  hear.]  Confident  as  I 
am  of  the  superior  quality  of  American  brains  and  the  greater 
potency  of  American  energy,  I  am  not  prepared  to  predict  the 
absolute  extinction  of  our  adversaries  in  the  commercial  war,  the 
lines  of  which  are  now  for  the  first  time  clearly  drawn.  Therefore, 
when  I  speak  of  prosperity  I  have  in  mind  a  reasonable,  moderate^ 
but  constant  advance  that  will  keep  us  well  at  the  head  of  the 
march,  but  will  not  completely  exhaust  our  competitors  in  their 
efforts  to  remain  in  the  procession.     [Applause.] 

Looking  into  the  far  future  it  may  be  said  with  the  utmost 
certainty  that  if  we  hold  the  commanding  position  we  now  occupy 
and  broaden  our  influence  in  the  world'a  affairs,  we  must  retain  the 
exceptional  manhood  of  the  Republic.  It  is  at  once  a  cause  and  aa 
effect.  Our  men  are  unique  in  the  society  of  the  earth,  but  I 
remind  you  that  to  keep  them  so,  natural  conditions  will  do  less 
and  good  laws  must  do  more  with  each  recurring  day.  [Applause.] 
In  depth  and  breadth  of  character,  in  the  volume  of  hope  and 
ambition,  in  the  universality  of  knowledge,  in  reverence  for  law 
and  order,  in  the  beauty  ana  sanctity  of  our  homes,  in  sobriety,  in 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  in  recognition  of  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  and  in  the  ease  and  honor  with  which  we  tread  the 
myriad  paths  leading  from  rank  to  rank  in  life,  our  people  surpass 
all  their  fellowmen.  [Applause.]  Prosperity,  whether  moral  or 
material,  in  the  years  to  come  will  depend  upon  the  maintenance  of 
these  noble  distinctions. 

While  there  has  hitherto  been  an  occasional  note  of  discontent,, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  have  felt  that  the  Government  has 
accomplished  in  high  degree  the  ends  for  which  it  was  organized. 
They  have  felt  that  substantial  justice  has  been  done  among  the 
citizens  of  the  Republic.  Poverty,  adversity  and  misfortune,  with 
and  without  fault,  have  always  existed  and  always  will.  Hardship 
will  be  borne  with  patience  and  patriotism  so  long  as  it  is  believed 
that  the  Government  neither  creates  nor  perpetuates  it.  The 
magnificent  dowry  that  Providence  bestowed  upon  the  American 
Republic  and  the  unequalled  opportunities  of  a  pioneer  period  have 
greatly  simplified  the  processes  of  organized  society  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  are 
rapidly  passing  into  another  phase  of  national  existance,  one  ia 
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which  we  mast  not  only  concern  ourselves  with  our  relations  toward 
other  nations  and  our  trade  with  other  lands,  but  must  look  with 
increasing  care  toward  those  laws  which  are  intended  to  control  the 
relations  which  our  people  bear  to  each  other.  The  wonderful 
evolution  of  society,  the  marvellous  variety  of  industry,  the  magical 
development  of  wealth,  all  warn  us  that  the  Government,  if  it 
would  continue  to  discharge  its  duty,  must  be  in  harmony  with  the 
times.  Somewhere  between  the  obsolete  theory  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  mere  policeman  and  the  visionary  dream  that  it  must 
absorb  all  the  functions  of  industrial  life,  there  lies  the  true 
boundary  of  its  usefulness. 

It  is  not  a  stationary  line,  but  moves  hither  and  thither  to 
compass  the  changing  needs  of  organized  society.  We  have  found 
that  it  is  easy  to  create  wealth,  but  the  problem  which  relates  to  it«4 
just  distribution  is  one  which  will  tax  to  its  uttermost  our  most  Chris- 
tian virtue  and  our  most  patriotic  strength.  [Applause.]  Do  not 
understand  that  I  fear  for  the  future ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  an 
abiding  faith  that  if  it  be  true  that  "  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof,"  it  is  yet  more  true  that  sufficient  unto  the  evil  is  the 
day  thereof.  [Applause.]  This  faith,  however,  arises  from  a 
belief  that  we  will  turn  our  faces  resolutely  toward  our  public 
duties,  and  that  whatsoever  Christianized  man  can  do  toward 
making  the  Government  the  instrument  of  justice,  that  he  will  do. 
It  is  not  permitted  me  at  this  time  to  either  praise  or  dispraise  the 
framework  of  our  domestic  regulations.  I  desire,  however,  to  leave 
with  you  one  thought.  It  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the  genius 
of  man  that  our  Constitution  has  endured  without  substantial 
change  in  the  respects  of  which  I  am  speaking  through  the  trans- 
formations of  more  than  a  century.  1  believe  of  it,  as  Gladstone 
once  said,  *'  It  is  the  most  wonderful  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time 
by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man." 

But  the  time  has  come  when,  if  we  are  to  do  justice  among  the 
people  of  the  United  State?,  some  subjects  which  are  now  constitu- 
tionally local  must  become  constitutionally  national.  It  is  futile  to 
inquire  what  legislation,  if  any,  should  be  adopted  to  prevent 
or  adjust  the  devastating  controversies  between  the  employer  and 
employed,  between  capital  and  labor,  until  there  is  a  power  as 
broad  and  as  comprehensive  as  the  problem  itself  to  prescribe  a 
solution.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  enlist  the  best  thought  of  the 
country  upon  restrictions  and  regulations  of  trade  combinations 
and  industrial  monopolies  so  long  as  forty-five  States  in  hopeless 
confusion  hold  the  only  power  that  can  be  exercised. 

For  emphasis  I  repeat  that  the  manhood  of  the  Republic  is  the 
first  essential  to  the  continuance  of  prosperity.  There  is  a  very 
large  proportion  of  this  manhood  that  works  for  wages,  and  another 
large  proportion  that  lives  and  dies  in  poverty.  There  is  a  growing 
sentiment  among  them  that  to  define  and  preserve  their  rights  the 
hand  of  the  Government  must  intervene  more  effectually  than  it 
has  hitherto  done.  Whether  the  complaint  is  well  or  ill  founded,  I 
cannot  now  inquire.     I  only  know  that  the  complaint  exists,  and 
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there  ought  to  be  some  tribunal  with  power  to  administer  full  and 
adequate  justice. 

There  is  no  such  tribunal,  and  can  be  none  until  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  so  amended  as  to  give  Congress  jurisdiction 
over  this  struggle  which  wages  incessantly  throughout  the  whole 
sovereignty  of  the  Republic.  I  know  further  there  is  a  widespread 
feeling  that  industrial  combinations  are  drifting  toward  monopolies. 
I  know  there  are  but  two  forces  which  can  be  trusted  to  regulate 
prices — competition  and  law.  I  know  that  the  people  of  this 
country  will  no  more  submit  to  industrial  monopoly  than  to  govern- 
mental monarchy ;  and  yet  we  are  powerless  to  even  project 
remedies  or  investigate  the  causes  of  the  inquietude,  for  there  is  no 
authority  broad  enough  to  embrace  the  subject. 

My  conclusion  is  that  good  government  must  contribute  its  part 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  high  standard  of  manhood  which 
has  hitherto  been  at  once  our  pride  and  protection,  and  that  good 
government  in  its  highest  form  is  unattainable  until  we  nationalize 
some  of  the  mighty  problems  which  are  now  vexing  the  public 
mind.     [Good.] 

One  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  prosperity  is  work  for  the 
people,  not  part  of  the  people,  but  all  the  people  who  either  want 
to  work  or  must  work.  For  the  work  done,  compensation  must  be 
paid  ;  the  lowest  sufficient  to  make  the  worker  a  good  citizen  ;  the 
highest,  anything  that  genius  can  command.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  workers  of  America,  if  they  work  efficiently,  will  produce 
something,  and  that  what  they  produce  must  be  sold.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  one  of  the  most  important  duties  before  us  is  to  so 
adjust  our  laws  at  home  and  so  frame  our  treaties  with  other 
nations  as  to  give  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  maximum 
amount  of  work.  The  point  of  view  has  totally  changed  within 
recent  years.  Formerly  our  chief  concern  was  to  prevent  the 
producers  of  other  countries  from  invading  and  occupying  the 
markets  of  the  United  States.  The  object  now  is  to  invade  and 
occupy  the  markets  of  other  nations. 

I  am  a  profound  believer  in  the  American  system  of  protective 
duties  upon  imports.  It  has  given  us  our  markets,  and  has  been 
the  most  potent  factor  in  a  development  which  has  no  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  the  human  race.  Its  history  is  luminous  with  proofs 
of  the  patriotic  wisdom  in  which  it  was  conceived.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  while  it  protects  our  own  markets,  it  is  not  an 
effective  weapon  for  the  conquest  of  international  trade.  Hitherto 
our  exports  to  Europe  have  been  chiefly  of  agricultural  products, 
and,  although  there  has  been  an  occasional  outcry  among  the 
economists  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  we  have  met 
only  temporary  obstacles.  During  the  last  few  years,  however,  our 
manufactured  products  have  been  offered  in  foreign  lands  at  a 
price  that  has  created  intense  alarm,  and  it  is  but  a  conservative 
statement  of  the  situation  when  I  say  that  the  powers  of  Europe 
are  in  substantial  concert  at  this  moment  to  discover  the  most 
effective  way  of  limiting  the  agricultural  and  excluding  the  manu- 
factured  products  of  the  United  States.     I  cannot   criticize  this 
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vast  oommeroial  oonspiracy,  for  it  is  obvioas  that,  viewed  from 
their  standpoint,  it  has  been  necessary  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  minous  invasion  with  which  they  are  threatened.  The 
best  minds  of  the  transatlantic  ministries  have  resolved  that  we 
mnst  either  import  more  or  export  less.  [Applause.]  If  we  re- 
main immovable  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  France,  Germany,  Austria 
and  Russia  will  increase  the  tariffs  already  existing  against  our 
exports,  and  that  within  five  years  England  will  impose  a  duty 
upon  every  manufactured  article  originating  in  this  country.  I 
believe  that  it  was  in  view  of  this  situation  that  President  Mo- 
KiNLET,  upon  the  very  eve  of  his  assassination,  delivered  that 
memorable  address,  in  which  the  apostle  of  protection  appealed  for 
a  freer  trade  to  be  attained  through  the  medium  of  reciprocal 
arrangements. 

Stimulated  partly  by  the  remarkable  utt^ance  to  which  I  have 
just  referred,  and'  partly  by  the  self-evident  importance  of  the 
question,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  again  thinking 
deeply  of  the  tariff  and  reciprocity.  The  first  hours  of  this 
impulse  toward  a  change  in  the  system  should  be  marked  with  the 
most  liberal  discussion  and  the  maturest  reflection  lest  undue 
apprehension  be  created.  Reciprocity,  in  so  far  as  it  modifies  or 
abrogates  duties  upon  non-competitive  products  imported  into  the 
United  States  is  so  plainly  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  American 
producer  and  the  consumer,  that  there  can  be  no  controversy  with 
respect  to  the  wisdom  of  giving  the  principle  free  scope  in  these 
fields.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  less  remains  to  be  done 
in  this  direction  than  is  commonly  thought,  and  we  may  rest 
assured  that  there  will  be  few  reciprocal  treaties  presented  to  the 
Senate  that  do  not  involve  the  removing  or  lowering  of  tariff 
duties  upon  competitive  articles.  Here  arises  the  diflSculty,  and  it 
is  not  solved  by  any  general  or  soothing  expression  that  reciprocity 
must  be  permitted  only  where  it  will  not  seriously  interfere  with 
domestic  interests.  When  Congress  comes  to  act  it  must  deal  with 
things  and  not  with  words  ;  and  we  must  understand  whither  we 
are  tending.  Let  us  hold  fast  to  these  fundamental  principles. 
We  must  not  surrender  a  home  market  for  a  foreign  market  of 
equal  extent  We  must  not  yield  a  sure  market  for  an  uncertain 
one.     [Applause.] 

But  with  respect  to  those  commodities  that  we  are  already 
exporting  and  in  which  we  are  successfully  competing  with  every 
nation  on  earth,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  we  could,  under  any 
adjustment  of  the  tariff,  lose  our  own  market  ;  and  if  with  others 
in  which  the  trade  is  yet  domestic  it  is  found,  as  I  believe  it  will  be, 
that  under  a  modification  of  the  tariff  the  American  producer  will 
^aciously  reduce  his  price,  supply  his  own  people,  and  still  be 
fairly  rewarded,  the  principle  would  be  likewise  unimpaired. 

There  are  two  propositions  which,  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
agitation,  should  be  firmly  impressed  upon  the  American  mind  : 
l^rst.  Congress  ought  not  and  will  not  subject  the  home  producer 
to  unprofitable  competition  unless  it  is  reasonably  sure  that  the  loss 
sustained  here  will  be  abundantly  compensated  for  in  an  increased 
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export  in  some  other  commodity.  Second,  reduction  or  modifica- 
tion of  duties  upon  our  chief  products  does  not  imply  the  increase 
of  imports,  for  if  we  have  any  chance  abroad  we  have  a  certainty 
at  home. 

In  this  connection  let  it  be  said  that  there  is  one  condition  which 
the  consumers  of  this  country  will  not  endure.  They  are  patriotic 
enough  to  see  American  goods  sold  in  the  markets  of  other  coun- 
tries cheaper  than  they  are  sold  at  home  if  the  purpose  is  to 
establish  trade  or  to  unload  an  unexpected  surplus,  but  they  will 
not  tolerate  as  a  permanent  trade  policy  the  selling  of  goods 
abroad  at  a  less  price  than  they  are  sold  at  home  ;  and  if  they 
believe  that  tariff  duties  have  any  influence  upon  the  maintenance 
of  such   conditions,  the  man   or  party  that   stands   for  the   per- 

Eetuation  of  such  duties  is  destined  for  bitter  disappointments 
Applause.] 

I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  that  I  believe  the  field  for  recipro- 
city is  ample  for  the  employmentof  the  highest  genius  of  Americai> 
statesmanship.  I  am  not,  however,  deluded  with  the  happy  dream 
that  reciprocity  is  synonymous  with  ideal  mutuality.  Every  re- 
ciprocal treaty  will  be  a  bargain,  and  caveat  emptor  will  be  the 
recognized  rule  of  the  negotiation.  The  maxim  of  all  the  powers 
will  be,  "  We  will  sell  all  we  can  and  buy  what  we  must."  The 
outcome  will  largely  depend  upon  the  skill  and  strength  of  the 
American  diplomat.  Our  producers  in  all  the  ranks  of  brain  and 
brawn  have  vindicated  their  claim  to  supremacy,  and  it  remains  for 
our  statesmen  to  now  exhibit  an  equal  superiority.  I  am  an 
optimist,  and  I  predict  for  them  the  most  brilliant  victories  in  the 
unending  contest  which  henceforth  will  engage  the  best  thought  of 
the  world. 

As  I  pass  from  the  tariff,  permit  another  suggestion  :  We  recog- 
nize but  one  method  of  fixing  prices  in  the  industrial  field.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  it  is  competition.  We  have  been  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  in  times  past  to  exclude  foreign  competition,  believing 
that  under  the  benign  influence  of  protection  home  competition 
would  reduce  the  price  of  every  product  to  the  American  level  ; 
and  if  that  was  higher  than  the  price  abroad  we  gladly  accepted  it, 
because  it  was  a  requisite  for  the  employment  of  our  labor  and  the 
payment  of  our  wages  ;  but  if,  through  combinations,  home  com- 
petition is  prevented,  depend  upon  it  that  during  the  period  Id 
which  we  are  seeking  a  direct  remedy  for  a  recognized  evil  we  will 
not  allow  the  tariff  to  aid  the  manufacturer  in  his  fight  for  mon- 
opoly. Competition  we  will  have — that  of  the  Republic  preferred,, 
but  that  of  the  world  if  necessary. 

What  I  have  said  touches  mainly  the  manufacturing  nations  of 
Europe  and  their  dependencies,  but  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact,  that  if  we  would  preserve  our  prosperity  and  give  our  people 
work,  there  are  markets  in  Cuba,  in  South  America,  and  in  the 
Orient  to  he  held  and  enlarged.  Here  American  reciprocity  will  do 
something,  but  aggressiveness  and  American  ships  will  do  more, 
and  this  thought  leads  me  to  another  phase  of  our  foreign  trade. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  balance  has  been  so  tremendously 
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with  as  that  without  serious  results  we  have  been  disbursing  to  the 
people  of  other  nations  about  $300,000,000  each  year  for  carrying 
American  products  upon  the  seas  ;  if  we  were  strictly  accurate  we 
would  charge  this  sum  as  an  import,  for  it  is  in  its  most  destructive 
sense  a  drain  upon  the  national  wealth.  So  long  as  we  can  sell  so 
much  more  than  we  buy  it  matters  but  little,  but  the  conservative 
investigator,  not  daring  to  hope  that  we  can  permanently  put  so 
large  a  sum  annually  to  our  credit  in  the  clearing  house  of  the 
€arth,  looks  hopefully  to  the  time  when  American  bottoms  will 
sustain  and  the  American  flag  will  protect  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  [Applause.]  It  may  truthfully  be  said,  I  believe, 
that  the  people  of  the  West,  with  whose  sentiments  I  am  more 
familiar,  have  not  favorably  regarded  any  subsidy  bill  hitherto 
considered  by  Congress,  but  they  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
dominion  of  the  seas  should  be  transferred  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  they  will  not  only  approve  but  they  will  demand  that 
such  encouragement  and  advantage  be  given  to  American  ship 
building  and  ship  owning  as  will  make  our  merchant  marine  as 
dominant  in  commerce  as  our  navy  will  be  invincible  in  war. 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  respecting  its  proper  place, 
but  that  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  will  be  united 
by  a  shipway  under  the  control  of  the  Republic  is  no  longer  in 
doubt.  It  is  as  essential  to  the  honor  of  the  Republic  as  to  its 
prosperity.  When  the  Oregon  went  plowing  down  one  side  of 
South  America  and  up  the  other  14,000  miles  in  a  matchless  race 
toward  the  shores  of  Cuba,  the  Isthmian  Canal  was  decreed, 
needing  nothing  but  time  to  complete  its  physical  existence. 
[Applause.] 

I  see  no  decadence  in  the  forecast  of  the  Republic.  I  see 
difficulties,  but  none  that  courage  cannot  surmount.  I  see  prob- 
lems, but  none  that  intelligence  cannot  solve.  I  see  perils,  but 
none  that  patriotism  cannot  subdue.  I  believe  that  the  Republic 
will  lead  the  human  race  to  its  final  destiny,  and  clothe  it  in  the 
garb  of  the  highest  civilization  which  mortals  can  attain.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  do  not  be  in  haste  to  go.  We 
have  only  one  banquet  a  year,  and  it  is  not  late.  I  will  give  you 
the  last  toast,  to  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Donald  Sage  MacKat  will 
respond,  ^' A  High  Ideal  of  Civic  Righteousness  the  Condition  of 
all  Real  Civic  Prosperity."  I  beg  to  present  Dr.  MaoKay.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

speech  of  the  bbv.  donald  saqe  mackat,  d.d. 

Mb.  President  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Chamber 
OP  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New-York  :  I  thank  you  for  the 
kindly  reception  you  have  given  me,  and  you,  sir,  for  the  flattering 
words  with  which  you  have  introduced  me  to  this  magnificent  and 
inspiring  gathering.     It  is  a  great  thing  on  an  occasion  like  this  to 
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be  able  to  say  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way.  A  knave  can  say 
the  wrong  thing  in  the  right  way  ;  a  fool  can  say  the  right  thing 
in  the  wrong  way,  but  it  takes  a  wise  man  to  say  the  right  thing  in 
the  right  way. 

I  am  reminded  just  here  of  a  bad  break  which  a  brother  clergy- 
man made  the  other  day,  or  at  least  he  told  me  so.  At  a  funeral, 
when  desiring  to  improve  on  the  hackneyed  phrase  common  at 
funerals — "  An  opportunity  will  now  be  given  to  view  the  remains  '* 
— ^he  substituted  in  its  place,  with  fatal  results  to  himself,  "  An 
opportunity  will  now  be  given  to  pass  around  the  bier."  [Laughter.] 
And,  talking  of  beer,  brings  me  by  a  simple  and  beautiful  transition 
to  my  toast. 

On  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  November  last,  an  interment  on  a  large 
scale  took  place  in  this  city,  when,  beneath  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty thousand  votes,  more  or  less,  our  municipal  government  was 
decently  and  effectively  buried.  Since  then  the  mourners  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  **  passing  around  the  bier."  We  are  not 
here  to-night,  however,  to  trumpet  defiance  over  that  deceased 
body.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  for  throwing  bricks  at 
the  vanquished  or  bouquets  at  the  victors.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
a  decent  tombstone,  to  be  ready  about  January  Ist,  with  some  such 
touching  epitaph  as  this  :  "  Here  lies  the  mortal  [and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  *  t '  will  not  be  left  out  in  *  mortal ']  remains  of  the 
first-born  government  of  Greater  New- York.  Aged  four  years. 
Killed  by  a  landslide.  Born  corrupted,  lived  lamented,  died  de- 
jected." How  far  the  clergy  have  helped  in  that  interment  is  a 
somewhat  disputed  question.  Two  distinct  and  in  fact  contradic- 
tory assertions  have  been  made  in  this  matter,  and,  strangely 
enough,  both  by  gentlemen  on  the  side  of  the  late  administration. 
On  the  one  hand,  one  digtinguished  candidate  for  high  office 
assured  us  that  he  carried  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  as  a  kind  of 
moral  bracer,  a  long  list  of  brother  shepherds — 1  mean  pastors — 
who  had  pledged  him  their  enthusiastic  support,  whereupon  a  num- 
ber of  clergymen  immediately  began  preaching  political  sermons 
lest  tney  should  be  suspected  of  being  found  in  that  little  list.  But 
last  week  a  gentleman  from  Texas,  a  not  less  distinguished  poli- 
tician in  his  own  State,  appeared  in  an  interview  in  which  he 
undertook  to  explain  the  defeat  of  the  late  government  by  the  sober 
assertion  that  it  was  all  due  to  the  ministers  of  the  city,  who,  he 
said,  had  been  bought  over  by  the  rumsellers  and  beer  barrels. 
"  Think  of  it !  "  he  said  in  holy  horror,  '*  the  ministers  sinking  so 
low  as  that !  " 

Well,  gentlemen,  personally  I  want  to  say  that  except  on  rare 
occasions  political  preaching  is  about  the  last  thing  a  clergyman 
should  indulge  in,  yet  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  a  political 
contest  interpreted  clearly  to  the  public  conscience  a  great  moral 
issue,  it  was  in  this  recent  election,  and  if  ever  there  was  time  for 
the  Church  to  speak  out  its  convictions  in  clear,  ringing  tones,  it 
was  then,  when  not  party  politics  were  hanging  in  the  balance,  but 
when  the  very  life  of  our  City,  as  a  Christian  community,  was 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 
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No  one,  of  course,  expects  New- York,  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  to  flourish  as  a  kind  of  suburb  of  the  New- Jerusalem,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  New- York  should  become  a  halfway  station 
in  a  rapid  transit  system  to  perdition.  I  suppose  you  have  heard 
the  story  of  the  Glasgow  bailey  who  died  and  went  to  his  appointed 
place.  There  is  an  idea  that  Glasgow  is  the  model  municipality  of 
the  world,  and  this  particular  bailey,  when  he  reached  his  own 
place,  opened  his  eyes,  and,  looking  complacently  around,  ex- 
claimed, "  Well,  I  never  knew  that  Glasgow  was  so  like  heaven  as 
this  !  '*  "  Whist,  mon,"  said  a  friend  who  had  arrived  before  him, 
**  you  are  talking  havering  nonsense.  This  is  not  heaven  ;  it  is  the 
other  place."     [Laughter.] 

There  are  always  people,  of  course,  who  would  rather  whitewash 
a  dirty  wall  than  wash  it  white  ;  and  the  fair  fame  of  this  great 
metropolis  has  undoubtedly  suffered  too  much  in  the  past  from  the 
cheap  whitewash  of  political  expediency  instead  of  being  washed 
white  by  the  cleansing  water  of  high  purpose  and  untarnished 
ideals.  The  charge  has  been  made  that  the  publication  of  rampant 
vice  in  this  City  militates  against  its  prosperity.  When,  for  in- 
stance, as  happened  eighteen  months  ago,  tne  mayor  of  the  City 
declared  his  determined  opposition  to  the  movement  then  begun 
against  flagrant  vice  at  our  very  doors  because  such  a  movement, 
in  his  judgment,  tended  to  interfere  with  the  City's  trade  and  com- 
mercial prosperity,  one  could  only  think  of  a  parallel  in  a  heathen 
city  nineteen  centuries  aso  when  the  population  voted  the  expulsion 
of  Christ  because  they  believed  that  His  coming  had  interfered 
with  the  staple  pig  trade  of  the  town. 

It  may  be  said,  and  I  think  with  truth,  that  New- York  is  no  worse 
than  London  or  Paris.  The  probabilities  are  that  it  is  a  great  deal 
better.  But  in  this  new  world,  where  so  many  new  ideals  with 
unexampled  possibility  of  realizing  them  have  been  given  us,  are 
we  to  leave  this  City  to  rest  content  with  the  doubtful  blessing  of 
being  no  worse  than  the  cities  of  the  old  world  in  their  corruption 
and  vice  ?  Is  the  civic  ideal  of  American  life  to  soar  no  higher 
than  the  vicious  conditions  existing  in  the  capitals  of  Europe? 
Have  we  no  higher  vision,  no  more  inspired  ideal  for  the  metropolis 
of  this  continent  than  that  ?  There  is  such  a  thing  as  civic  pride, 
and  no  citizens  of  this  globe  have  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
Cit^  than  New-Yorkers.  But  there  are  two  false  lines  of  policy 
which  have  been  followed  in  the  past,  which,  so  far  from  exalting 
our  city,  must  inevitably  degrade  it.  One  I  call  the  ostrich  policy, 
which  digs  its  head  in  the  sand  of  a  mean  and  sordid  expediency, 
and,  refusing  to  look  the  perils  and  vices  in  the  face,  complacently 
tells  you  there  are  no  perils  ;  the  other  is  the  jelly  fish  policy, 
which,  in  a  kind  of  backboneless,  molluscous  indifference,  tells  you 
to  let  things  eo,  and  means  the  destruction  of  every  civic  ideal  and 
the  degradation  of  the  civic  conscience,  and  finds  its  apotheosis  in 
the  well-known  phrase,  a  "wide  open  town." 

It  does  not  need  a  great  deal  of  imagination  to  identify  the 
representatives  of  these  two  lines  of  policy.  We  have  heard  of 
the  ostriches,  the  people  who,  when  not  digging  holes  in  the  sand 
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with  their  heads,  have,  like  the  ostrioh,  a  marvellous  power  of 
digesting  everything  that  coraes  in  their  way.  Everything  is 
grist  in  their  raill.  It  matters  not  what  the  stuff  be,  or  where  it 
oame  from,  so  long  as  there  is  plenty  of  it.  And  then  the  jelly 
fishes,  the  people  who  simply  do  nothing,  who  hitherto  have  shown 
80  little  back  bone  or  principle,  who  are  they  but  that  inert  mass 
of  respectable  citizennhip  whose  creed  of  life  is  summed  up  in  the 
words,  "  I  don't  care  ?" 

Now,  gentlemen,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  this  re- 
awakening of  a  civic  conscience  and  civic  ideals  in  this  City  has 
has  been  the  arousing  of  this  torpid  constituenc}-  from  apathy  to 
duty,  from  indifference  to  conviction,  from  ignoble  inertia  to 
healthy  activity.  We  need  not  be  reminded  that  hitherto  the 
great  menace  to  national  prosperity  has  sprung  not  from  the 
fernientincc  corruption  of  anarchy  or  communism,  but  from  this 
torpid  indifference  of  selfish  respectability  toward  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  hour.  The  great  caust»s  of  God  and  humanity  are  not 
defeated  by  the  assaults  of  the  devil,  but  by  the  slow,  crushing, 
glacier-like  mass  of  indifferent  nobodys.  God's  causes  are  never 
destroyed  by  being  blown  up,  but  by  being  sat  upon.  And  the 
one  true  civic  ideal  for  which  we  look  in  this  metropolis  to-day 
is  that  ideal  which  each  individual  citizen  will  feel  it  as  a  duty  to 
identify  himself  with  those  causes  which  make  for  civic  righteous- 
ness and  decency.  Man's  ideals  are  God's  realities,  and  the  ideal  of 
to-day  is  the  propecy  of  the  achievement  of  to-morrow.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Yet  one  word  as  to  this  civic  ideal,  as  to  its  character.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  ostrich  and  jelly  fish  policies  of  compromise  and 
indifference,  yet  in  a  great  cosmopolitan  centre  like  New-York  we 
must  stand  guard  against  what,  at  the  risk  of  running  a  metaphor 
to  death,  I  will  call  the  sword-fish  policy.  By  that  I  mean  the 
policy  of  rigid,  unbending  opposition  to  conditions  which,  in  a 
great  metropolis,  are  inevitable,  which  cannot  be  ignored,  cannot  be 
changed  in  a  moment,  but  which  can  be  so  handled  that  they  shall 
not  minister  to  corruption  and  uncleanliness.  In  other  words,  the 
civic  ideal  of  this  City  must  be  practicable  as  well  as  practical. 
And  in  the  effort  to  interpret  such  an  ideal  it  needs  the  Church 
and  the  good  citizens  to  support  the  adminstration  with  hearty  and 
generous  good  will. 

In  the  multitude  of  causes  which  are  at  work  today  in  creating 
before  the  American  people  higher  ideals  in  public  life,  there  is  one 
cause  which  we  cannot  forget.  It  comes  from  the  death-chamber 
in  Buffalo,  where,  on  the  13th  of  September  last,  died  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  chivalrous  souls  in  public  life.  The  chivalry  and 
heroism  and  patience  of  that  great  man  as  he  went  down  into  the 
valley  of  death,  lifted  up  before  the  common  people  of  the  world 
an  ideal  of  noble  character  whose  influence  cannot  but  inspire  the 
noblest  citizenship  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great 
Republic.  It  is  when  the  civic  ideal  is  incarnate  in  characters  like 
those  of  Wii.uAM  McKiNLEY  that  we  find  the  charter  of  hope  for 
our  abiding  prosperity.     [Applause.] 
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At  the  coDclusioD  of  Dr.  MacKay'b  speech  the  President  declared 
the  Banquet  at  an  end. 


Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  December  5,  1901. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  this  day,  at  haU-past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  Rooms  of 
the  Chamber,  ou  Nassau  street,  between  Cedar  and  Liberty  streets. 

PRESENT, 

MoBBis  K.  Jbsup,  JPteeident. 

Jacob  H.  Schifp,  \ 

J.  Edward  Simmons,      >•  Vice-Presidents. 

William  E.  Dodge,       ) 

Jambs  G.  Cannon,  Treasurer. 

George  Wilson,  Secretary. 

And  a  quorum  of  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  regular  meeting,  held  November  7th, 
were  read  and  approved. 

REPORTS  OF  STANDING  CX)MM1TTEES. 

GuBTAV  H.  SoHWAB,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws,  submitted  the  following  report 
on  the  action  of  the  Reciprocity  Convention  recently  held  in 
Washington  : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Your  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws 
begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  preamble  arnd  resolutions,  and  to 
move  their  adoption  : 

Whereas^  This  Chamber  has  consistently  favored  the  establish- 
ment through  reciprocal  concessions  in  tariff  rates  of  closer  trade 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  commercial  countries 
of  the  world;  and 

Whereas^  The  National  Reciprocity  Convention  in  its  recent 
session  in  Washington,  D.  C,  adopted  a  resolution  recommending 
reciprocity  through  tariff  modifications  only  where  it  can  be  done 
without  injury  to  any  of  our  home  interests  of  manufacturinj?,  com- 
merce or  farming,  thereby  rendering  any  application  of  reciprocal 
tariff  concession  impracticable  ;  and 
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Whereas^  The  National  Reciprocity  Conyention  in  a  second  reso- 
lution recommended  the  establishment  of  a  new  Commission,  to 
which  shall  be  referred  the  consideration  and  negotiation  of  all 
reciprocal  trade  agreements,  thereby  nullifying  and  disregarding 
the  valuable  and  beneficial  work  successfully  accomplished  by  the 
present  Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  in  the  negotiation  of  impor- 
tant treaties  of  commercial  reciprocity  with  a  large  number  of 
countries,  whereby  a  great  part  of  the  trade  of  these  countries 
would  be  thrown  open  to  us ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  this  Chamber  hereby  expresses  its  disapproval  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  National  Reciprocity  Convention  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  20th  ultimo,  as  subversive  of  all  attempts  to  bring 
about  closer  trade  relations  with  our  sister  nations,  and  to  open  new 
and  wider  markets  for  our  products ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved^  That  the  Chamber  views  with  apprehension  the  policy 
advocated  by  the  Reciprocity  Convention,  as  likely  to  invite  hostile 
legislation  on  the  part  of  the  other  nations  against  this  country  to 
the  great  detriment  of  its  commercial  interests. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed,)        Gustav  H.  Schwab,    ] 

Geo.  Fred'k  Vieior,  I  j^bS^SU 
JsiDOR  Straus,  f         anduu 

Silas  D.Webb,  J    *«-»«^'"- 

New- York,  December  Zd^  1901. 

Mr.  Schwab. — Mr.  President,  the  action  taken  by  this  Chamber 
in  recommending  the  passage  of  the  Treaty  of  Reciprocity  with 
France  was  only  in  the  line  of  previous  action  taken  by  this 
Chamber.  In  the  year  1854,  when  the  Canadian  Reciprocity 
Treaty  first  came  up,  this  Chamber  very  warmly  took  the  ground 
that  the  treaty  should  be  passed.  Then  again  when  the  treaty 
with  Canada  was  denounced  by  the  United  States,  in  1866  or  1866, 
the  Chamber  took  the  same  ground.  When  another  Canadian 
Reciprocity  Treaty  came  before  us  we  supported  it  very  warmly. 
And  I  think  it  is  only  in  the  line  of  previous  action  that  this 
Chamber  should  take  the  action  recommended  by  the  Committee. 
I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

By  unanimous  consent  action  on  the  report  was  postponed  until 
the  Delegation  appointed  to  represent  the  Chamber  at  the  Con- 
vention had  submitted  its  report. 

Georqe  F.  Seward,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  and 
Municipal  Taxation,  submitted  the  following  report : 
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To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

In  view  of  the  early  meeting  of  the  Legislature  your  Committee 
on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation  deems  it  right  to  briefly  re-state 
considerations  in  regard  to  taxation  to  which  it  has  adhered,  and  to 
which  the  Chamber  has  given  approval. 

Tour  Committee  believes  that  the  tendency  of  the  Legislature  to 
create  indirect  revenue  for  State  purposes,  and  to  look  to  this 
reyenue  exclusively  for  State  purposes  is  unwise. 

(a.)  Because  it  takes  away  from  tax-payers  that  interest  in  State 
e>rpenditures  and  State  taxation  which  is  present  when  taxation  is 
direct. 

(6.)  Because  it  weakens  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  legislators 
and  tends  to  promote  extravagance. 

(c.)  Because  it  has  already  so  operated  as  to  throw  nearly  all  of 
the  burden  of  State  expenditures  on  the  urban  political  divisions, 
and  to  free  a  large  section  of  the  State  from  any  contributions 
whatever  to  the  expenses  o\  the  State. 

{d.)  Because  in  the  pursuit  of  the  purpose  to  create  indirect 
revenue  for  the  State  the  principle  of  uniformity  in  taxation  has 
been  lost  sight  of. 

(«.)  Because  it  takes  from  the  political  divisions,  which  need  for 
local  purposes  nearly  ten  times  as  much  money  as  the  State  needs 
for  its  purposes,  some  of  the  best  subjects  of  taxation,  and  thus 
throws  a  heavier  burden  on  those  remaining. 

(f)  Because  it  encourages  the  disposition  to  extend  the  charges 
of  the  State  to  subjects  heretofore  considered  local,  and  which,  in 
some  instances  at  least,  must  be  considered  purely  local. 

In  yiew  of  these  considerations,  your  Committee  wrought  out 
last  winter  a  Bill  for  local  option  and  apportionment,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  indicate  that,  by  a  very  simple  enactment,  the  evils 
indicated  above  could  be  avoided  for  the  future,  and  the  State  con- 
tinue the  earlier  policy  under  which  all  local  burdens  were  borne 
locally  and  the  State  burden  was  divided  equitably  between  the 
political  divisions. 

Your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  Legislature  should  not 
now  go  further  in  the  direction  of  selecting  special  subjects  of 
taxation  16i  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  State,  but  should  allow  the 
subject  to  rest  until,  as  a  result  of  further  experience,  the  people 
are  in  better  position  to  judge  whether  the  policy  will  prove  con- 
ducive to  the  best  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  or  the  reverse. 

Your  Committee  is  the  more  disposed  to  take  this  view  because 
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it  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  State  is  in  any  need  of  new- 
sources  of  revenue. 

Tour  Committee  has  on  several  occasions  urged  that  the  taxation 
of  mortgaores  is  unwise.  It  has  presented  to  you  the  following 
reasons  for  its  belief: 

(a.)  Because  the  tax  cannot  fall  otherwise  in  the  end  than  upon 
the  property  mortgaged. 

{b,)  Because  the  incidence  of  taxation  upon  real  property  is 
already  heavy,  whether  to  people  living  under  urban  conditions  or 
to  farmers. 

(c.)  Because  the  tax  can  only  be  collected  at  much  expense  and 
by  methods  which  will  be  extremely  vexatious. 

(d.)  Because  if  property  is  to  be  taxed  it  is  always  better  to  tax 
it  directly  than  indirectly  in  ways  which  mislead  the  people  as  to 
the  actual  incidence. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  your  Committee  to  advocate  the  views  which 
have  been  thus  stated  before  the  coming  Legislature  if  the  opportu- 
nity or  occasion  to  do  so  occurs. 

Your  Committee  submits  the  following  resolutions : 

Whereas^  the  propositions  stated  in  this  report  have  heretofore 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Chamber  and  are  now  deemed  sound; 
therefore  be  it 

Hesolved,  That  the  Chamber  accepts  and  approves  of  the  foregoing 
report ;  and 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  is  directed  to  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  to  each 
member  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Chamber. 

(Signed,)         George  F.  Seward, 

Charles  S.  Fairchild,  /w««,//^o« 

Clarence   H.    KeLSET,         >  state    and    Muni- 


Alexander  E.  Orb, 
John  Habsen  Rhoadbs,  ^ 


cipal  Taxation. 


New- York,  December  5,  1901. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  ordered  to  be  printed,  a 
copy  sent  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  to  each  member  of  the 
Legislature  and  to  each  member  of  the  Chamber. 

REPORTS  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

Chablbs  a.  Schiebbn,  who  attended  the  Reciprocity  Conven- 
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tion  at  Washington  as  the  representative  of  the  Chamber,  submitted 
the  following  report  on  the  action  taken  by  that  Convention.  After 
some  discussion  the  report,  with  the  preamble  and  resolutions  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws, 
were,  on  motion  of  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  referred  to  that  Com- 
mittee, and  action  thereon  postponed  to  the  January  meeting : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

Gbntlbmbn  :  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  repre- 
sent tins  Chamber  at  the  Reciprocity  Convention,  recently  held  at 
Washington,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  report  of  its 
proceedings  : 

The  Convention  was  largely  composed  of  delegates  from  our 
foremost  manufacturers  and  leading  commercial  bodies.  It  was  a 
representative  body  coming  from  every  section  of  the  country. 
Almost  every  shade  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  reciprocity  and 
the  tariff  was  expressed  ;  both  extremes  seemed  to  be  fairly  repre- 
sented. 

The  Convention  adopted  a  rule  restricting  its  deliberations  to  the 
question  of  reciprocity,  excluding  all  references  to  the  tariff  or  its 
revision.  It  also  excluded  all  discussions  upon  the  pending  recipro- 
city treaties  with  foreign  nations,  or  those  already  in  force,  prefer- 
ring to  leave  the  pending  treaties  to  the  wisdom  and  action  of  the 
legislative  committee  having  them  in  charge. 

The  Convention  therefore  took  up  the  question  of  reciprocity 
from  the  broad  standpoint  of  expediency  for  the  future  policy  of 
our  trade  relations  with  foreign  nations,  with  the  reservation,  how- 
ever, that  the  treaties  must  not  seriously  impede  our  home  market, 
nor  disturb  our  present  prosperous  condition  of  trade. 

All  resolutions  offered  at  the  Convention  were  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions.  This  Committee  was  expected  to  report 
upon  them  with  such  suggestions  as  it  deemed  wise.  The  iinal 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  most  anxiously  looked 
forward  to.  Its  report  seemed  to  reflect  the  ultimate  policy  and 
result  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention.  After  a  protracted 
deliberation  the  Committee  repoited  two  resolutions,  the  first  being 
adopted  with  only  two  adverse  votes,  the  second  resolution  being 
adopted  unanimously. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned. 

The  text  of  the  resolutions  adopted  was  as  follows : 

WhereaSj  The  growth  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States, 
represented  in  values  and  in  round  numbers,  has  been  as  follows: 
1850,  $1,000,000,000;  1860,  $2,000,000,000;  1870,  $4,OoO,000,000; 
1880,  $5,000,000,000;  1890,  $9,000,000,000  ;  1900,  $15,000,000,000  ; 
and  • 

Whereas^  These  figures  exhibit  at  the  same  time  a  splendid  result 
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for  the  past  industrial  policies  of  our  Government,  and  a  growing 
need  for  the  development  of  larger  markets  in  foreign  countries ; 
and 

Whereas^  It  would  seem  desirable  not  only  to  maintain  policies 
under  which  such  splendid  results  have  been  accomplished,  but  also 
devise  means  to  develop  increased  markets  for  the  increased  and 
increasing  manufactured  products ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  recommends  to  Congress  the 
maintenance  of  the  principle  of  protection  for  the  home  market  and 
to  open  up  by  reciprocity  opportunities  for  increased  foreign  trade 
by  special  modifications  of  the  tariff,  in  special  cases,  but  only  where 
it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  our  home  interests  of  manufactur- 
ing, commerce  or  farming. 

WhereaSy  The  present  and  increasing  magnitude  of  the  aggregate 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  has 
become  far  too  great  to  be  adequately  handled  by  any  of  the  exist- 
ing Government  departments ;  and 

Whereas^  Changing  phases  of  these  great  interests  are  constantly 
bringing  new  and  important  questions,  the  proper  determination  of 
which  would  require  all  the  work  of  a  department  fully  organized 
and  equipped  ;  therefore,  be  it  resolved, 

First  This  Convention  recommends  to  and  requests  of  Congress 
that  a  new  department  be  created,  to  be  called  ^*  The  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Industries,"  the  head  of  which  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

Second,  That  a  reciprocity  commission  be  created  as  a  bureau  of 
this  new  department. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed,)  Charles  A.  Schibbsk. 

New- York,  December  2(f,  1901. 

On  motion  of  Alexander  E.  Orr,  both  reports  were  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Chamber. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  which  visited  Texas  in  May 
last,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Governor  of  that  State,  was  then  called 
np, 

Mr.  Orr  thereupon  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas^  the  Committee  of  this  Chamber,  appointed  by  President 
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Jbsup  at  the  instance  of  his  Excellency,  Joseph  D.  Saybrs,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Texas,  to  visit  that  State  with  the  view,  as 
expressed  by  him,  "  to  establish  the  closest  and  most  cordial  com- 
mercial business  and  personal  relations  with  the  City  of  New- York,'* 
having  visited  the  said  State,  and  having  presented  a  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  report  of  their  proceedings  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  Governor  Sayebs  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Jiesolved^  that  the  thanks  of  the  Chamber  are  hereby  tendered  to 
the  members  of  the  said  Committee  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  they  have  discharged  the  purposes  for  which  the  Committee 
was  created. 

The  report  of  the  Committee,  and  the  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Obb,  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Chables  M.  Jesup. — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Cham- 
ber, in  behalf  of  the  Committee  that  you  sent  to  Texas,  I  would 
render  our  heartiest  and  most  appreciative  thanks  for  the  resolu- 
tions offered  by  Mr.  Obb  which  you  have  just  adopted*  To  have 
so  served  this  honorable  body  as  to  merit  the  approval  that  you 
have  given  to-day  is  more  than  ample  compensation  and  all  that  we 
crave.     [Applause.] 

Mb.  Orr  also  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution : 

WhereaSy  His  Excellency  Joseph  D.  Saybrs,  Governor  of  Texas, 
forwarded  on  February  5th,  1901,  through  President  Jesup,  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  the  members  of  this  Chamber  to  visit  the  State 
of  Texas  with  the  view  on  the  part  of  his  State  to  '^  establish 
the  closest  and  most  cordial  commercial  business  and  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  City  of  New- York,"  and  under  such  invitation 
President  Jesup  appointed  a  Committee  of  our  members  to  make 
such  visitation,  which  visitation  took  place  during  parts  of  the 
months  of  April  and  May  last,  and  said  visiting  Committee  haying 
now  presented  their  report,  in  which  is  set  forth  in  terms  of  warm 
appreciation  the  courtesy,  hospitality  and  sources  of  information 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Committee  by  Governor  Sayebs, 
the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  Texas  during  their  stay  in  that 
State;  therefore,  be  it 

Hesolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  present  to  his  Excellency,  Joseph  D.  Sayebs,  and  through 
him  to  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  Texas,  its  thanks  and 
high  appreciation  of  the  courteous  and  hospitable  reception  given 
its  representative  Committee  while  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  its 
earnestly  expressed  hope  that  the  purpose  intimated  by  Governor 
Saybrs  when  tendering  the  invitation  may  ultimately  be  accom- 
plished ;   and,    with   a  view   to   this   end,   the   President   of  this 
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Chamber  is  requested  to  forward  to  Governor  Sayers  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  and  of  the  Committee's  report,  and  to  draw  his- 
special  attention  to  such  of  the  existing  laws  of  his  State  as,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee,  tend  to  interfere  with  the  free  invest- 
ment of  Northern  capital  within  the  State  of  Texas ;  and,  with 
the  further  view  to  promote  the  denire  of  Governor  Sayers,  as 
expressed  in  his  letter  of  February  6th,  19«)1,  to  inform  the 
Governor  that  this  Chamber,  at  his  request,  will  promptly  appoint 
a  Committee  to  confer  with  any  Committee  or  persons  appointed  by 
him  respecting  any  of  the  contents  of  the  Committee's  report. 

The  preamble  and  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted. 
PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  BY-LAWS. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  reported  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  at  the  last  monthly  meeting  was  called  up. 

Before  a  vote  was  taken  James  G.  Cannon,  Treasurer,  submitted 
a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ended 
May  1st  last,  with  an  estimate  of  the  receipts  if  the  dues  should 
be  increased,  and  the  expenses  the  Chamber  will  have  to  meet 
when  it  moves  into  its  building. 

The  statement  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

A  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  proposed  amendment,  and  it  waa 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  President  reported  that  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Hon. 
Miles  M.  O'Bbisn,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  this 
City,  he  had  appointed  J.  Edward  Simmons,  CoBNELnxs  C. 
CuYLER,  Francis  R.  Appleton,  James  H.  Hyde,  Samuel  P. 
AvEBY,  a  Committee  to  represent  the  Chamber  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  new  High  School  of  Commerce,  on  Saturday^ 
November  7th  next. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

G.  Waldo  Smith  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution^ 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and 
the  Revenue  Laws  for  consideration  and  report : 

WhereaSj  Congress,  as  a  war  measure,  and  in  order  to  raise 
money  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Spain,  placed  a  duty  of  ten  centa 
per  pound  on  tea  ;  and 
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TVhereas,  The  duty  is  equal  to  100  per  cent,  on  teas  costing  ten 
cents  per  pound,  and  only  ten  per  cent,  on  teas  costing  one  dollar 
per  pound,  thus  placing  the  heaviest  burden  on  the  users  of  the 
cheaper  teas  ;  and 

Whereas,  The  sum  of  about  $8,000,000  raised  annually  by  this 
tax  is  no  longer  needed  by  the  United  States  Government  ;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Besolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New- York  earnestly  recommends  Congress  to  repeal  the  law 
placing  this  tax  upon  tea  and  again  place  it  on  the  free  list. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

A  communication  was  read  from  C.  H.  HurriGy  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  State  and  Territorial  Exhibits  of  the  World's  Fair, 
to  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1903,  dated  St.  Louis,  November  11, 
1901,  asking  the  influence  of  the  Chamber  in  obtaining  from  the 
Legislature  of  this  State  at  its  coming  session  a  liberal  appropria- 
tion to  enable  the  State  to  make  a  suitable  display  at  the  Fair. 

The  letter  was  referred  for  report  to  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Trade  and  Improvements. 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  HON.  BIBD  8.    OOLBR,   COMPTBOLLEB   OF  THE   CITY. 

The  President  introduced  the  Hon.  Bibd  S.  Coleb,  Comp- 
troller, who  made  an  address  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  City» 
after  which  the  thanks  of  the  Chamber  were  unanimouly  tendered 
him. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  January  2,  1002. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  this  day,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  Rooms  of 
the  Chamber,  on  Nassau-street,  between  Cedar  and  Liberty  streets. 

PRESENT. 

MoBBis  K.  Jesup,  President. 

Abram  S.  Hewitt,  ) 

Jacob  H.  Schifp,  v   Vice-Presidents. 

William  E.  Dodge,       ) 

Geobqb  Wilson,  Secretary. 

And  a  quorum  of  members, 

1 
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There  were  also  preHent  by  special  invitation  Mr.  Lazabb  Wbil- 
LBB,  Conseiller  du  Commerce  Exterieor  de  la  France,  Membre  da 
Conseil  Superieur  des  Colonies. 

Mr.  LuDWia  Max  Golds  bbqbb,  Royal  Privy  Councillor  of 
Commerce,  Member  of  the  Imperial  German  Consultative  Board  for 
Commercial  Measures. 

Mr.  Edmond  Bbuwaebt,  Consul-General  of  France  at  New- 
York. 

Mr.  Kabl  Bijbnz,  Consul-General  of  Germany  at  New-Tork. 

On  calling  the  Chamber  to  order  the  President  said  : 

Gbntlbmbn  :  With  your  permission  we  will  dispense  with 
the  reading  of  the  minutes  to-day,  and  before  proceeding  with 
the  regular  order  of  business  will  you  allow  me  to  wish  you 
all  a  happy  and  prosperous  new  year  ?  The  year  just  closed  has 
been  full  of  prosperity  and  blessing.  The  year  that  has  opened 
promises  to  us  the  same  good  things. 

We  have  with  us  today  a  representative  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment and  a  representative  from  the  German  Government.  It  is 
a  happy  coincidence  that  these  gentlemen  are  here  on  behalf  of 
their  respective  governments  to  investigate  into  our  industrial  and 
commercial  success.  The  wonderful  strides  that  this  country  has 
made  in  its  trade,  commerce  and  industry  has  surprised  the  world, 
and  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  these  old  countries  should  send  over 
their  representatives  to  study  into  the  reason  how  this  great 
success  has  been  obtained.  I  am  going  to  change  somewhat  the 
order  of  the  meeting  to  day,  and  before  proceeding  to  our  regular 
business  I  wish  to  introduce  these  friends  and  gentlemen  to  you 
and  ask  for  them  a  hearty  welcome,  and  I  shall  ask  them  to  say  a 
few  words  with  reference  to  the  mission  which  has  brought 
them  here,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  first  of  introducing  to  you  Mr. 
Lazarb  Weiller,  a  representative  of  the  French  Government, 
interested  in  all  commercial  relations  of  France,  and  who  comes 
here  to  study  the  questions  which  I  have  brought  to  your 
notice,  I  am  sure  you  will  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say  with 
interest  and  with  pleasure.  We  remember  that  our  relations  with 
these  great  countries  are  most  pleasant  and  fraternal,  and  we 
wish  to  do  everything  we  can,  so  far  as  we  merchants  are  con- 
cerned, to  help  by  trade  and  commerce  and  good  will  to  cement 
more  closely  the  ties  which  bind  us  together.  I  have  now  pleasure 
in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Lazabb  Wbiller.     [Great  applause.] 

SPEECH   OF  MB.  LAZARB   WBILLEB. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  I  am  infinitely  gratified  by 
the  reception  with  which  I  have  iust  been  greeted  by  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New- York,  and  notably  by  its  eminent 
President.     It  is  impossible,  in  visiting  this  country  for  the  first 
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time,  as  in  my  case,  not  to  be  deeply  impressed  by  that  which  mani- 
fests itself  to  me  as  a  new  revelation  of  civilized  life,  and  as  the 
synthesis  of  the  creative  science  and  that  of  progress. 

I  knew  indeed  that  in  coming  to  New- York  I  should  find  beauti- 
ful avenues  and  the  loftiest  buildings,  but  I  note  with  a  pleasure, 
indeed  difficult  for  roe  to  express,  that  one  meets  here  as  well  a 
most  admirable  intelligence,  and,  let  me  add,  quite  in  contradiction 
to  the  supposed  American  stiffness.  I  find  also  great  and  warm 
hearts.     [Applause.] 

I  am  confident  that  the  mission  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  fulfill 
in  the  United  States  will  permit  me  to  demonstrate  to  my  country 
the  marvellous  progress  which  has  been  accomplished  here  during 
the  last  ten  years,  and  to  induce  the  French  Government  to  draw 
still  closer  the  l>onds  which  already  unite  us.  As  for  myself, 
touched  as  I  am  by  the  unexpected  seduction  of  the  City  of  New- 
York,  I  attach  the  very  highest  value  to  the  privilege  of  facilitating 
the  commercial,  industrial  and  financial  union,  which  it  is  my 
heart's  desire  to  see  established  between  your  country  and  mine. 
[Applause.] 

After  this  most  generous  manifestation,  of  which  I  am  the  object, 
I  am  overjoyed  to  remember  another  reunion  at  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  assist.  It  was  at  the  New-England  Society  dinner  given 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  and  one  of  the  roost  eminent  leaders  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  merits  of  the  BostoniauH.  After 
eulogizing  them  in  every  way,  and  after  having  said  that  they  were 
so  much  better  than  any  other  community,  that  everything  they 
possessed  was  so  much  better  than  in  any  other  city,  he  said  that 
he  had  just  met  a  friend  of  his,  and  he  asked  him,  '<  Well,  tell  me — 
you  who  are  a  Bostonian — what  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  you 
have  in  Boston  ?"  And  he  replied,  "  The  most  wonderful  thing  we 
have  in  Boston  is  the  6.30  train  to  New- York."  [Laughter,] 
Well,  gentlemen,  that  speech  amused  me  immensely.  And,  taking 
my  thoughts  across  the  seas  that  separates  France  from  America,  I 
have  this  impression,  which  will  make  plain  to  you  more  readily 
than  by  the  harmony  of  words,  that  what  I  shall  find  from  now  on 
the  most  attractive  thing  in  our  French  port  Havre,  is  the  ship 
which  will  bring  me  again  to  America.     [Great  applause.] 

Thb  Pbbsidbnt. — I  have  now  the  pleasure,  gentlemen,  of  intro- 
ducing to  you,  Mr.  LuDWia  Max  Goldberg  bb,  who  will  speak 
in  behalf  of  German  interests.     [Great  applause.] 

SPEBCH   OF  MB.    LUDWIG   MAX   GOLDBBRGBB. 

Gbntlbmbn  :  I  thank  you  most  cordially,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  kind  words  with  which  you  have  welcomed  me  among  you. 
I  also  thank  you,  gentlemen  and  members,  for  the  amiable'spirit  in 
which  you  have   received    his  words.     But,  beyond  this   personal 

f reeling,  it  has   been   a  hearty   satisfaction  to  me  to  hear   your 
'resident  emphasize  the  good  relations  which  exist  between  the 
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United  States  and  the  Gremian  Empire,  and  which,  it  is  onr 
earnest  desire,  may  always  prevail.     [Applause.] 

The  words  of  President  Jescp  are  especially  valued  by  me, 
because  I  recognize  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New-Tork  the  roost  influential  commercial  Association  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  read  some  of  the  annual  reports  of  your 
organization  ;  I  have  seen  from  them  how  great  is  its  activity  ;  I 
have  learned  that  there  is  no  department  of  traffic,  industry  and 
commerce  in  this  large  country  that  has  not  been  studied  by  this 
Chamber  with  care  and  intelligence  from  the  broad  standpoint  of 
national  as  well  as  of  local  interest  ;  and  I  have  further  observed 
that  there  are  to  be  found  among  the  members  of  the  Chamber 
the  prominent  men  of  this  City,  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the 
economical  history  of  this  nation — of  men  who  are  proud  Uy 
secure  and  maintain  the  high  commercial  and  industrial  standing  of 
their  country. 

While  not  expecting  to  find  perfection  anywhere  (considering 
the  imperfection  of  human  nature  and  human  institutions)  let  me 
assure  you  that  I  am  filled  with  admiration  at  what  I  have  thus  far 
seen  in  this  country,  and  that  without  envy  its  industrial  develop- 
ment calls  forth  my  deep  appreciation.  What  has  been  created 
here  out  of  the  earth's  treasures  by  human  brains,  human  art 
and  human  endurance — that  is  what  impresses  me  so  greatly* 
You,  the  American  manufacturers  and  merchants,  have  opened  ta 
mankind  a  "  new  world  "  indeed,  and  placed  the  results  of  intelli- 
gence and  labor  at  the  disposal  of  all  nations. 

Our  two  countries,  the  United  States  and  Germany,  present 
many  similarities  in  their  commercial  development.  Both  com- 
menced comparatively  late  in  competing  with  older  industrial 
States,  but  the  success  of  each  has  come  with  rapid  strides.  In  the 
total  foreign  import  and  export  trade  of  the  United  States,. 
Germany  occupies  now  the  second  rank  among  the  European 
countries,  and,  perhaps,  all  other  nations  of  the  world.  In  these 
vast  and  complicated  transactions  differences  will  occasionally 
manifest  themselves,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  believe,  as  your  Am- 
bassador to  Berlin,  the  Hon.  Mr.  White,  expressed  himself  to  me 
a  few  months  ago,  that,  notwithstanding  such  temporary  differ- 
ences, there  exists  a  deep  feeling  of  human  sympathy  between  our 
two  nations.  [Applause.]  And  I  am  sure  that  any  commercial 
misunderstanding  that  may  arise  in  the  honorable  rivalry  of  our 
commerce  will  be  entirely  eliminated,  as,  in  the  course  of  time,  we 
become  well  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  with  the  traditions 
and  purposes  of  our  governments  and  our  peoples.  The  world  and 
its  commerce  are  great,  and  there  is  room  for  us  all.     [Applause.] 

The  logical  results  of  the  commercial  developments  of  the  day, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  to  be  found  in  just  and  equitable  tariff  treaties,, 
and,  when  the  commercial  interests  of  our  countries  are  thus  firmly 
established,  we  may  rejoice  in  our  international  commerce  as  the 
conserver  of  the  peace  and  the  mainspring  of  the  prosperity  of  both 
our  nations. 

The  business  interests  of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  business  in- 
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terests  of  nations,  can  only  be  successfully  carriea.on''upcler  condi- 
tions of  mutual  confidence.  Trust  and  faith  con8titirteI*t)ie  magna 
charta  of  the  merchant,  and  should  also  be  forever  the  gr^t  charter 
for  all  relations  between  the  United  States  and  other\jBbontries. 
{Ai)plau8e.]  '-   ' 

In  the  capital  of  the  German  Empire  we  have  many  mercahtile 
and  industrial  associations,  over  one  of  the  most  important  of  wh>cb. 
I  had  the  honor  to  preside  up  to  my  departure  for  this  counti^jF'. 
On  April  first  next  there   will  be   inaugurated   the   Chamber  o^: 
Oommerce  of  Berlin,  in  the  creation  of  which  I  have  actively  co* ' 
operated,  and   which  will  comprise  more  than  twenty  thousand 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Berlin. 

I  think  I  am  voicing  the  feeling  of  all  my  associates  in  Berlin, 
and  of  all  its  citizens,  in  extending  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  New- York  an  invitation  to  visit  us.  You  will  find,  Mr.  President 
and  gentlemen,  a  most  cordial  welcome  awaiting  you  among  us, 
and  you  may  rely  upon  everything  being  done  to  make  your  stay 
both  agreeable  and  profitable.     [Applause.] 

Fluent  expression  in  the  English  language  being  denied  me,  I 
was  obliged — perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  my  life — to  read  what  I 
had  to  say.  [Applause.]  But  believe  me,  gentlemen,  what  I  have 
read  to  you  is  the  heartfelt  expression  of  my  sincere  conviction, 
and,  after  all,  the  language  of  the  heart,  when  it  utters  sentiments 
of  loyalty  to  country  and  friendship  for  peoples,  is  truly  interna- 
tional.    [Great  applause.] 

The  order  of  business  was  then  resumed. 

REPORTS  OP  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Charles  S.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported the  following  named  candidates  for  membership,  and  recom- 
mended their  election : 

y&minatedby 

Fbank  E.  Andbbson,  Woodbury  Langdon. 

Gboroe  p.  Brbtf,  Edward  Holbrook. 

Osborne  W.  Bright,  William  H.  Tillinghast. 

William  H.  Butler,  Frank  Tilpord. 

Albert  C.  Case,  James  G.  Cannon. 

Austin  C.  Chase,  A.  Barton  Hepburn. 

Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  Sbth  M.  Milliken. 

Charles  F.  Coanby,  J.  Edward  Simmons. 

Gborgb  W.  Collord,  Samuel  D.  Babcock. 

Harry  Content,  Richard  Limburgbr. 

Charles  F.  Cox,  William  E.  Dodge. 

Thomas  Crimmins,  Charles  S.  Smith. 

James  H.  Eckels,  A.  Barton  Hepburn. 
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STqryife^ANT  Fish, 
Vu'^y  FisK, 
'.Jambs  B.  Foboak, 
Harrison  E.  Gawtby, 
Frbdbrick  W.  Hatnbs, 
Ebskinb  Hbwitt, 
Albxandeb  C.  Hctmphbbys, 
Fbedbrick  H.  Humphbbys, 
Rudolph  H.  Eissbl, 
Gborgb  W.  Kuhlkb, 
Charlbs  W.  Lbavitt, 
Edwabd  L.  Lbwis, 
Adolph  Lbwisohn, 
William  H.  McIntybb, 
WiLUAM  H.  McCoBD, 

V.    EVBRIT  MaCY, 

Pbtbb  W.  Mabtin, 
John  J.  Mitchbll, 

WlLUAM   H.    MOOBB, 

Ebbn  Ebskinb  Oloott, 
Habby  db  Bbrkblby  Pabsons, 
Obobgb  W.  Pbbkins, 
Jambs  W.  Phyfb, 
Ghablbs  H.  Pond, 
Abthub  E.  Randlb, 
Ellis  6.  Richabds, 
Simon  F.  Rothschild, 
Jambs  C.  Russell, 
Ralph  L.  Shainwald, 
Alfrbd  Skitt, 
Elbbidob  G.  Snow, 
Valentine  P.  Snydbb, 
Morris  Sternbacu, 
Edwabd  T.  Stotbsbuby, 
Hampden  E.  Tbnbb,  Jr., 
Louis  B.  Tim, 


NaminaUdltjf 
Jambs  Spbybb. 
Jambs  Spbybb. 
John  J.  Sinclaib. 
James  G.  Cannon. 
Robert  M.  Gall  a  way. 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss. 
William  E.  Dodob. 
John  Cbosby  Bbown. 
William  H.  Babron. 
John  I.  Watbbbuby. 
Hbnby  R.  Kunhabdt. 
Anton  A,  Raybn. 
G.  Waldo  Smith. 
Hbnby  R.  Iokblhbimbb. 
Jambs  H.  Hydb. 
Jambs  A.  Pundbbpobd. 
Jambs  Spbybb. 
Gbobgb  McNbib. 
Hbnby  W.  Cannon. 
Fbancis  L.  Hinb. 
MoBRis  K.  Jbsup. 
ScHUYLBR  L.  Parsons. 

WOODBUBY    LaNODON. 

Anton  A.  Raybn. 
Hbnby  A.  Spauldino. 
Richabd  T.  Wilson. 
Fbancis  C.  Moobb. 
IsiDOB  Stbaus. 
Hbnby  Hbntz. 
Louis  Windmullbb. 
John  J.  Sinclaib. 
John  H.  Washbubn. 
James  H.  Hyde. 
Chablbs  Sternbach. 
Joseph  G.  Darlington. 
Jambs  G.  Cannon. 
Henry  Rice. 


These  gentlemen  were  on  one  ballot  unauimously  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Smith  reported  the  following  resolution  : 
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Resolved^  That  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choatb,  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain,  now  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  be  invited  to  meet  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  at  such  time  as  may  be  convenient  that 
they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  pay  their  respects  to  him  previous 
to  his  return  to  England  ;  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  be  authorized  to  act  as  a  Reception  Committee. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Thb  Pbesidbnt. — Gentlemen,  we  will  pass  over  the  reports 
from  the  different  committees  to-day  and  proceed  at  once  to  the 
important  matter  which  has  called  so  many  of  us  together.  Before 
doing  so  I  want  in  your  name  to  thank  Mr.  Wbillbb  and  Mr.  Gold- 
BBRQBB  for  their  most  felicitous  addresses  to  us,  and  in  your  name 
to  assure  them  that  their  presence  here  is  heartily  welcomed,  and 
that  we  as  merchants  extend  through  them  to  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  France  and  Germany  our  heartiest  greetings.  [Great 
applause.]  It  is  most  felicitous  that  these  gentlemen  are  here  with 
us  at  this  time  when  we  are  to  take  up  the  question  of  reciprocitv. 
At  our  last  meeting  yon  will  remember  the  report  that  was  made 
by  Mr.  Schwab,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce 
and  the  Revenue  Laws,  and  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Sghibbbn,^  as 
the  Delegate  of  the  Chamber  to  the  Reciprocity  Convention,  which 
was  held  in  Washington  were  taken  up  and  referred  back  to  Mr. 
Schwab's  Committee  for  further  consideration,  and  that  report  I 
will  now  call  for.  Before  doing  so  will  yon  allow  me  to  read 
an  extract  from  the  JEvening  JPost  of  last  evening,  and  which  I 
think  will  interest  the  members  here.  Speaking  of  the  meeting  of 
the  New-York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  be  held  to-day,  and  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  it  said  : 

"This  Committee  is  expected  to  report  at  the  next  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Chamber,  and  then  there  will  be  a  debate  and  a  vote. 
The  action  of  this  body  must  have  weight  in  Washington,  as  well 
as  in  other  commercial  centres.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  men 
who  come  together  next  Thursday  may  bear  in  mind  the  words  of 
the  Secretary,  that  *  all  trade  is  at  least  barter,  and  if  we  will  not 
buy,  we  cannot  continue  to  sell.*  We  are  now  at  the  stepping-stone 
of  a  great  commercial  career  like  that  upon  which  England  entered 
when  she  repealed  the  Corn  Laws  half  a  century  ago,  but  as  much 
greater  than  that,  as  this  country  is  greater  than  the  United  King- 
dom was  then,  in  population,  in  resources,  and  in  the  industrial 
arts.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  New- York  (of  all  the  cities  in  the  Union 
the  one  most  interested  in  foreign  trade)  should  take  a  backward 
step  and  fail  to  follow  where  President  McEinlby  was  leading  at 
the  time  of  his  lamented  death,  and  whither  his  successor  would  go 
if  his  own  City  and  State  would  lend  their  influence  and  encourage- 
ment.''   [Applause.] 

Mr.  Schwab,  we  will  hear  from  you. 
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Mr.  Schwab. — Mr.  President,  I  am  inBtmoted  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Commerce  and  Revenue  Laws  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

At  the  last  meeting  the  Chamber  returned  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws  for  further  considera- 
tion the  resolutions  the  Committee  presented  disapproving  the 
action  taken  by  the  Reciprocity  Convention  in  Washington,  to- 
gether with  the  report  of  the  Delegate  who  represented  the  Chamber 
at  the  said  Convention. 

This  report  quotes  the  principal  resolution  adopted  by  the  Reci- 
procity Con?ention,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Resolvedy  That  this  Convention  recommends  to  Congress  the 
maintenance  of  the  principle  of  protection  for  the  home  market, 
and  to  open  up  by  reciprocity  opportunities  for  increased  foreign 
trade  by  special  modifications  of  the  tariff,  in  special  cases,  but  only 
where  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  our  home  interests  of  manu- 
facturing, commerce  or  farming. 

The  particular  kind  of  reciprocity  recommended  by  the  Reci- 
procity Convention  is  a  reciprocity  that  does  not  reciprocate.  It  ren- 
ders any  reciprocal  trade  arrangement  with  other  nations  impossible, 
as  concessions  in  tariff  rates  are  of  the  very  essence  and  material  of 
reciprocity,  such  as  it  is  understood  between  commercial  nations  at 
the  present  day,  and  any  reciprocal  trade  agreements  that  would 
be  of  any  value  whatever  to  the  nations  contracting  them  cannot  be 
concluded  without,  to  a  certain  degree,  affecting  some  home  interests 
of  manufactuiing,  commerce  or  farming.  The  great  object  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  negotiating  reciprocity  treaties  is  to  create  new 
and  enlarged  channels  of  trade,  while  preserving  our  own  home 
interests  from  serious  injury.  As  President  Roosevslt  said  in  his 
address  at  Minneapolis  six  months  ago,  "  We  must  remember,  in 
dealing  with  other  nations,  that  benefits  must  be  given  when  benefits 
are  sought.** 

This  Chamber  has  behind  it  an  unbroken  record  during  the  last 
fifty  years  of  firm  adherence  to  the  principle  of  practical  reciprocity, 
i.  e.y  of  reciprocal  concessions  in  tariff  rates,  whereby  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  will  be  in- 
creased. As  long  ago  as  1852,  the  Chamber  memorialized  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  after  it  had  gone  into  operation  this  Chamber  again  in  January, 
1856,  petitioned  Congress  for  a  further  enlargement  of  the  reci- 
procity treaty  between  the  two  countries.  Again,  in  February, 
1859,  the  Chamber  memorialized  Congress  on  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada.  After  the  abrogation 
of  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  Chamber,  in  June,  1869,  adopted  a  resolution  recommending 
that  the  President  renew  nes^otiations  with  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  lor  a  reciproc;al  trade  arrangement  with  Canada.  In 
June,  1874,  the  Chamber  again   took  the  same  action  in  favor  of 
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greater  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. In  January,  1S86,  the  Chamber  adopted  a  resolution  recom- 
mending the  negotiation  of  reciprocal  treaties  with  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Mexico  and  San  Domingo.  In  March,  188(5,  the  Chamber 
protested  against  the  renewal  of  the  Hawaiian  reciprocity  treaty, 
«olely  on  account  of  the  operation  of  the  previous  treaty,  which  had 
not  been  satisfactory.  The  last  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  recip- 
rocal trade  relations  with  Canada  were  adopted  by  the  Chamber  in 
March,  1899. 

On  March  7th,  1901,  the  Chamber  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Hesoivedy  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  the  early  ratification  of  the  commercial 
treaty  with  the  Republic  of  France,  as  demanded  by  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  country. 

The  treaty  was  one  of  a  number  negotiated  by  the  Hon.  John  A. 
Kasson,  the  Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  appointed  by  President 
McEiNLBT  aiter  the  passage  of  the  Dinglby  Act.  The  Republic 
of  France  maintains  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  rate  for  the 
«ame  articles,  and  applies  the  minimum  tariff  rate  to  those  nations 
with  which  she  has  entered  into  reciprocal  arrangements.  The 
nations  of  Europe,  through  reciprocity  treaties,  have  secured  the 
operation  of  the  French  minimum  rates  on  a  large  number  of  their 
productions.  Of  these  articles  affected  by  the  minimum  rate  of 
<Iuty,  the  United  States  in  1897  supplied  only  one  and  four-tenths 
per  cent.,  whereas  of  dutiable  articles,  on  which  we  were  on  equal 
terms,  France  imported  from  the  United  States  about  thirty-five 
per  cent.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  we  can  secure  from  France 
similar  treatment  as  her  European  neighbors  receive,  we  c^n  largely 
increase  the  exports  to  France  that  come  under  the  minimum  scale 
of  tariff  rates.  This  has  been  estimated  to  represent  to  our  country 
an  increase  in  our  exports  to  France  of  the  value  of  at  least 
#25,000,000. 

Ill  the  negotiations  conducted  by  our  able  Commissioner  Plenipo- 
tentiary the  advantage  resulting  to  our  country  is  certainly  great, 
for  the  United  States,  through  Mr.  Kasson,  has  obtained  conces- 
sions from  France  on  the  entire  French  tariff  list  with  the  exception 
of  nineteen  articles,  whereas,  the  concesHions  made  by  the  United 
States  to  France  only  comprise  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  num- 
bers out  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  dutiable  items.  Further- 
more, the  reductions  from  the  French  maximum  to  the  minimum 
tariff  rates  average  about  forty-eight  per  cent.,  including  oils,  and 
about  twenty-six  percent.,  excluding  them.  The  average  per  cent- 
age  of  reduction  on  ninety-six  articles,  products  of  the  soil  and  of 
agricultural  interests,  is  a  little  over  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  the 
exinting  French  duties,  Mftny  of  the  reductions  conceded  by 
France  amount  to  fifty  per  cent,  and  even  sixty  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the   concessions   made  by  the  United  States  average 
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only  six  and  eight-tenths  per  cent.,  the  great  majority  being  at  the 
rate  of  only  five  per  cent,  of  the  present  duties.  Very  many  of  the 
articles  on  which  the  Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  made  conces- 
sions to  the  French  are  not  produced  here  of  the  same  kind,  or  of 
the  particular  quality. 

The  centre  of  the  opposition  to  the  French  treaty  is  found  in  the 
cotton  knit  goods  industry,  but  an  examination  of  the  facts  shows 
that  there  should  be  no  cause  on  the  part  of  the  knit  goods  manufac- 
turers to  fear  the  competition  from  France.  The  consumption  of 
cotton  knit  goods  in  the  United  States  is  a  little  over  1100,000,000 
per  annum,  of  which  we  import  about  $4,000,000,  a  large  portion 
made  up  of  special  qualities  not  made  here,  therefore,  the  home 
manufacturers  supply  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  the  home  de- 
mand. Of  the  $4,000,000  cotton  knit  goods  importations,  the 
French  importations  amount  to  $241,000.  The  average  duty  for 
the  year  ending  June  30th,  1901,  is  certified  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  have  been  on  cotton  knit  shirts  and  drawers,  sixty-one 
and  seven-tenths  per  cent.,  and  on  stockings,  hose  and  half  hose 
sixty  and  twelve  one-hundredths  per  cent.  Under  the  reciprocity 
treaty,  as  negotiated  by  Mr.  Kasson,  the  protective  duty  still 
remaining  for  our  cotton  knit  goods  is  certified  by  the  Treasury 
Department  to  be  fifty-one  and  five-tenths  per  cent.,  ample,  it  would 
appear  to  your  Committee,  for  the  protection  of  our  home  manufac- 
tures. 

Imitation  jewelry,  whi'^h  is  affected  by  the  treaty,  and  which 
now  pays  sixty  per  cent,  duty,  is  subject  to  a  reduction  of  five  per 
cent.,  and  will,  therefore,  pay  fifty-seven  per  cent.,  or  seven  per 
cent,  (zd  valorem  higher  than  the  duty  that  this  industry  enjoyed 
under  the  McKinlby  Act. 

The  silk  manufacturers,  it  is  understood,  do  not  oppose  the 
French  reciprocity  treaty. 

Under  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Chamber  in  March  last, 
pledging  the  support  of  the  Chamber  to  the  ratification  ot  the 
French  reciprocity  treaty  and  instructing  your  Committee  to  use 
all  lawful  means  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  your  Com- 
mittee have  placed  themselves  in  communication  with  about  one 
hundred  or  more  Boards  of  Trade,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
other  trade  organizations  throughout  the  country,  and  requested 
the  co-operation  of  these  trade  organizations  in  securing;  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  French  reciprocity  treaty,  and  your  Committee  are  now 
in  active  correspondence  with  the  trade  organizations  throughout 
the  country  on  this  subject. 

The  Reciprocity  Convention  in  Washington,  in  a  second  resolu- 
tion, recommended  that  a  Reciprocity  Commis4on  should  be  cre- 
ated as  a  Bureau  of  the  new  Department  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try. The  Convention,  in  adopting  this  resolution,  appears  to  have 
completely  ignored  the  very  valuable  and  important  work  done  by 
the  present  Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  appointed  by  President 
McKiNLEY,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  treaties  of  reciprocity. 
This  Chamber,  at  its  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  banquet,  on  Novem- 
ber 15th,  1898,  entertained  as  its  guest  the  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson,  the 
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Special  Coraroissioner  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  who 
was  introdaced  to  the  Chamber  by  its  President,  with  the  sentiment 
that  ^^ Reciprocal  trade  is  reciprocal  advancement,  mutual  pros- 
perity is  mutual  blessing."  Mr.  Kasbon  on  this  occasion  delivered 
an  interesting  address  on  reciprocity,  especially  as  applied  to  our 
relations  with  Canada.  The  Chamber  has  repeatedly  recorded  its 
high  opinion  of  the  successful  labors  of  Mr.  Kasson  in  negotiating 
a  number  of  reciprocity  treaties  during  the  last  few  years  with  the 
West  Indian  Islands  and  with  South  American  countries,  as  well  as 
with  France,  and  there  seems  to  your  Committee  no  valid  reason  to 
exist  for  the  summary  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  this  Chamber  of 
confidence  in  the  Commissioner  Plenipotentiary,  which  the  adoption 
of  the  Reciprocity  Convention's  resolution  would  imply,  but  on  the 
contrary,  there  appears  to  your  Committee  to  be  every  reason  why 
Mr.  Kasson's  work  should  be  encouraged,  and  why  the  commercial 
organizations  of  this  country  should  second  hi».very  able  efforts  in 
every  direction. 

This  country,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  is  now  confronted 
with  a  serious  situation.  Many  voices  are  heard,  especially  in 
the  great  West,  demanding  a  reduction  in  our  high  rates  of  duty, 
and  should  there  be  no  concessions  made  to  these  demands  through 
reciprocity  treaties,  the  time,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee, 
wUl  inevitably  shortly  come  when  a  general  reduction  of  the  tariff 
will  be  demanded  by  sweeping  majorities. 

Important  commercial  treaties  between  European  nations  are 
about  to  expire,  and  everywhere  in  Europe  we  observe  demonstra- 
tions of  alarm,  hostile  to  the  American  trade,  and  multiplying  signs 
of  retaliation  against  our  exclusive  tariff  rates.  We  have  before  us 
the  alternative  of  reciprocity  or  retaliation,  the  former  promising 
many  new  outlets  for  our  productions,  the  latter  involving  tariff 
wars  and  disaster  to  our  own  growing  export  trade.  Let  us  recall 
the  words  of  our  late  President : 

*^  The  period  of  exclusiveness  has  passed.  The  expansion  of  our 
trade  and  commerce  is  a  pressing  problem.  Commercial  wars  are 
unprofitable.  The  policy  of  good  will  and  friendly  trade  relations 
will  prevent  reprisals.  Reciprocity  treaties  are  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  measures  ot  retaliation  are  not." 

Your  Committee  cannot  believe  that  it  is  the  deliberate  intention 
of  this  Chamber  to  recede  from  the  position  that  it  has  occupied  on 
this  important  question  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Your  Com- 
mittee can  see  no  valid  reason  for  such  a  step,  but  they  confidently 
appeal  to  the  Chamber  to  maintain  its  adherence  to  a  broad  policy 
of  commercial  development.  Your  Committee,  therefore,  again 
offer  and  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions : 

WhereoBj  This  Chamber  has  consistently  favored  the  establish- 
ment through  reciprocal  concessions  in  tariff  rates  of  closer  trade 
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relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  commercial  countries 
of  the  world  ;  and 

Whereas^  The  National  Reciprocity  Convention,  in  its  recent 
session  in  Washington,  D.  C,  adopted  a  resolution  recommending 
reciprocity  through  tariff  modifications  where  it  can  be  done 
without  injury  to  any  of  our  home  interests  of  manufacturing,  com- 
merce or  farming,  thereby  rendering  any  application  of  reciprocal 
tariff  concessions  impracticable ;  and 

Wherea>s^  The  National  Reciprocity  Convention,  in  a  second 
resolution,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  new  Commission, 
to  which  shall  be  referred  the  consideration  of  all  reciprocal  trade 
agreements,  thereby  nullifying  and  disregarding  the  valuable  and 
beneficial  work  successfully  accomplished  by  the  present  Commis- 
sioner Plenipotentiary  in  the  negotiation  of  important  treaties, 
whereby  a  great  part  of  the  trade  of  these  countries  would  be 
thrown  open  to  us;  therefore,  be  it 

ReBolvedy  That  this  Chamber  hereby  expresses  its  disapproval  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  National  Reciprocity  Convention  in  Wash- 
ington, on  November  20thy  as  subversive  of  all  attempts  to  bring 
about  closer  trade  relations  with  oar  sister  nations,  and  to  open  new 
and  wider  markets  for  our  products ;  and  be  it  further 

jResolvedf  That  the  Chamber  views  with  apprehension  the  policy 
advocated  by  the  Reciprocity  Convention  as  likely  to  invite  hostile 
legislation  on  the  part  of  the  other  nations  against  this  country,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  its  commercial  interests. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


OommUtMon 
Oommere$  and 
BevenusLawt. 


(Signed,)         Gustav  H.  Schwab, 

JaCQUKS    HUBEEI, 

Silas  D.  Webb, 
IsiDOB  Straus, 
Georgb  F.  Viktor,^ 

New- York,  December  24,  1901. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  President. — Is  the  motion  seconded  ? 

Louis  Windmuller. — I  second  the  motion,  and  add  a  few 
words  in  explanation.  The  damage,  which  a  single  industry  may 
suffer  through  reciprocity,  is  of  small  importance  when  compared 
with  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the  whole  community.  We 
should  conclude  similar  treaties  with  other  countries  as  well.  A 
treaty  with  Germany,  which  would  admit  beet  sugar  at  a  lower 
rate  of  duty,  would  reduce  the  cost  of  sugar  to  our  consumer  ;  it 
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would  encourage  Germans  to  buy  more  of  our  iron,  ooal  and 
machinery,  finally  it  would  disarm  the  hostile  agitation  of  their 
agrarians  to  raise  the  German  import  duties  upon  our  cereals  and 
provisions. 

A  treaty  with  Argentina,  that  would  abolish  the  duty  on  hides, 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  American  shoes,  increase  their  export, 
and  encourage  South  Americans  to  procure  from  us  many  articles 
they  now  buy  in  France  and  England. 

Lower  duties  on  Cuban  sugar  have  become  necessary  to  save  the 
planters  there  from  bankruptcy. 

Chablbs  A.  SoHiBBEK. — Mr,  President  and  gentlemen,  as  your 
representative  at  the  Convention  in  Washington,  I  still  fail  to  see 
why  a  reflection  should  be  put  on  their  proceedings.     It  is  evidently 
a  mistake  or  a  misapprehension   by  the  Committee  here  in  their 
report  that  they  criticized  the  commercial  treaty  with  France.    Not 
a  word  was  said  against  that  treaty  on  the  floor  of  ihat  Convention 
— not  one  word  of  criticism  was  passed   on  Mr.  Easson,  nor  his 
lengthy  report,  or  something  that  was  foreign  to  what  the  Conven- 
tion was  called   for.     The  Convention  was  called  simply  for  one 
purpose — to  see  whether  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  were 
ready  to  part  their  ways.     They  have  reached  the  height ;  now  are 
you  ready  to  go  down  and  make  treaties  ?    And  they  said,  "  Yes, 
we  are  ready  to  do  so,"  and  the  resolution  clearly  said  so,  gentle- 
men, without  criticism  of  anybody  or  anything  that  had  been  done 
previously,  or  any  treaty  which  is  now  in  force.     Had  the  Conven- 
tion entered   into   any  treaties  we   should   be   in   session   to-day^ 
I  judge,  from  this  report ;  because  the  manifold  intricate  questions 
would  have  kept  the  Convention  in  session  until  to-day.     It  was 
not  called  for  that  purpose.     I  am  proud  to  represent  the  manufac- 
turing industries  of  this  country.     Gentlemen,  what  have  they  done  ? 
I  have  the  words  of  Mr.  Hewitt  here  ;  I  have  the  words  of  Mr. 
ScHiFP  here,  in  their  interviews  last  Tuesday,  in  the  very  paper  that 
has  been  read  from  the  platform,  and  what  do  these  gentlemen  say  ? 
That  the  ^rand   prosperity  of   this  country  will   continue.     And 
why   will  It  continue?     Because    our    manufacturing    industries 
are  still  way  ahead  of  anybody  in  the  world,  and  can  compete  with 
the  world.     That  is  the  reason  we  are  prosperous.     Oh,  I  wish  I 
had   the   ability  of  Mr.  Hbwitt  to  come  here  and   present  this 
question  before  you.     You  would  hesitate  to  cast  a  reflection  upon 
the  men  who  have  developed  thb  country.     It  was  one  of  the  most 
important   meetings  that   was  ever  held  in  this   country.     They 
were  the  men  who  had  developed  the  resources  of  this  country  and 
created  the  great  manufacturing  industries  of  this  country.     Here 
we  have  two  gentlemen — what  are   they    coming   here   for   from 
foreign  countries?     They  come  to  vifit  us,  and  why?     I  receive 
visits  every  day  of  like  men.     Why  ?     They  want  to  fi;et  points  from 
me  and  go  back  to  Europe  and  compete  with  me.     Tbey  can't  do  it, 
[Laughter.]     And    why   can  they  not   do   it?     Because   the   pro- 
tection system  of  this  country  has  made  possible  such  skilled  labor, 
at  a  price  which  they  could  not  possibly  receive  there  in  wages  ; 
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we  want  to  maintain  those  skilled  laborers,  and  don't  yon  forget  it. 
Just  as  soon  as  yon  drop  that  and  get  the  ordinary  meohanic, 
your  prosperity  and  manufactaring  will  be  gone.  [Applause.] 
Take  care.  I  say  take  care.  Don't  reflect  upon  those  men 
who  stood  the  brunt,  and  the  men  who  have  elevated  this 
country  in  its  manufacturing  industries  second  to  none.  There- 
fore, I  say  to  you,  remember  well  what  you  are  doing  to-day. 
You  are  not  passing  on  the  French  treaty.  If  I  wanted  to 
criticize  that  French  treaty  you  would  be  surprised  at  the  points 
I  would  bring  out.  The  gedtleman  has  mentioned  some  ;  permit 
me  to  mention  one.  The  Frenchmen — the  first  thing^  they  did, 
with  all  due  respect,  was  to  say  ^'  Don't  touch  leather  nor  hides." 
No,  no.  Leather  and  all  shoes  are  excluded.  To  the  credit,  it 
must  be  said,  of  the  shoe  manufacturers  of  this  country,  and  the 
leather  industry,  they  did  not  go  to  Washington  to  protest  against 
it,  because  they  were  not  considered  in  the  treaty  ;  the  reason  is 
that  we  can  meet  them  every  day  and  we  can  meet  their  competition. 
The  shoe  industry  of  this  country,  and  the  machinery  which  they 
have,  cannot  be  excelled  anywhere.  In  the  face  of  the  high  duty  on 
hides,  in  the  face  of  twice  or  three  times  the  amount  of  wages,  the 
shoes  of  this  country  can  be  placed  in  Paris  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  made  in  Paris,  and  they  are  more  beautiful  and  are  considered 
of  a  higher  grade  than  theirs  ;  that  is  the  reason  why  leather  is  not 
considered.  Now,  gentlemen,  before  this  resolution  is  passed  con- 
sider well  what  you  are  doing.  You  are  casting  a  reflection  on  the 
grand  industries  of  this  country — ^your  own  country.     [Applause.] 

The  Pkbsident. — Gentlemen,  I  shall  have  to  take  advantage  of 
the  rule  which  imposes  some  restriction  upon  debate.  As  we  have 
but  a  short  time  I  will  ask  those  who  desire  to  speak  not  to  occupy 
more  than  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Schwab. — Mr.  President,  just  a  word  of  explanation  as  to 
the  intention  of  the  Committee.  I  wish  to  say  in  behalf  of  the 
Committee  that  it  was  in  no  way  their  intention  or  desire  to  reflect 
in  any  way  upon  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  country.  It 
might  be  well  to  again  draw  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  to  the 
fact  that  reciprocity  treaties  are  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee,  otherwise  very  serious  consequences  may  result. 

Charlbs  S.  Smith. — Mr.  President,  I  am  unable  to  understand 
why  my  friend,  Mr.  Schieren,  thinks  that  the  report  and  resolu- 
tions offered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
Revenue  Laws  cast  a  reflection  on  the  great  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  country.  The  report  and  the  resolutions  simply  re-affirm 
the  position  which,  without  a  single  exception,  has  been  taken  by 
this  Chamber  when  the  question  of  reciprocity  has  been  considered. 

It  would  be  highly  inconsistent  on  the  part  of  the  Chamber  to 
do  otherwise  than  to  confirm  the  report  of  the  Committee  by  a 
large  majority,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  this  meeting  is  ready  to 
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do.     It  is  impossible  not  to  associate  reciprocity  and  the  question 
of  tariff  revision.     These  two  questions  are  inseparable. 

There  is  no  considerable  party  in  this  country  who  believe  in 
absolute  free  trade,  not  even  our  good  friend,  Ex-President 
Clbybland,  who  is  an  Honorary  member  of  this  Chamber,  nor 
his  party.  It  is  not  a  Question  of  free  trade,  but  of  freer  trade. 
The  voters  of  the  United  States  believe  in  indirect  taxation  for 
the  support  of  the  Federal  Government  through  the  Custom  House 
nd  not  by  means  of  an  income  tax  or  large  internal  revenue 
axation.  I  think  we  will  all  acknowledge  this  principle  as  it 
respects  the  tariff,  but  when  the  existing  tariff  provides  for  one 
hundred  millions  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  economical  admin- 
istration of  the  general  Government,  is  it  not  timely  and  proper 
to  consider  tariff  revision  upon  the  lines  suggested  by  President 
McE[iNLBY  in  his  last  address  at  Buffalo. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Carnegie,  told  me  last  week  that  we  did  not 
want  any  protection  on  steel.  Now,  I  know  something  about  the 
dry  goods  trade  ;  I  was  brought  up  in  it.  I  am  going  to  mention 
for  an  example,  one  article  on  which  we  can  reduce  the  tariff.  Tou 
take  an  alpaca  dress,  such  as  most  every  servant  girl  wears,  when 
she  comes  to  open  the  door  of  your  residence.  That  article  is 
cotton  warp  and  wool  filling,  and  it  pays  133  per  cent,  duty  in  this 
country.  I  had  in  my  hand  last  night  a  sample  of  alpaca  that  you 
can  buy  in  England'  for  7^  cents,  which  is  a  considerably  better 
fabric  than  is  sold  for  16  cents  here  by  the  manufacturer,  and 
retailed  at  20  to  25  cents  in  this  country.  Now,  is  there  not  a  little 
room  for  reduction  on  alpaca  which  the  servant  girls  wear,  without 
injuring  home  industries?  I  think  there  is.  Ihere  is  only  about 
60  per  cent,  wool  in  it ;  cotton  is  free,  and  133  per  cent,  duty  is 
rather  steep.  I  submit  that  there  is  a  long  distance  between  injur^ 
ing  American  industries  and  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  alpaca,  and 
this  article  is  only  one  of  a  type  concerning  which  the  same  criti- 
cism can  be  made. 

Mb.  Schibren. — Mr.  President,  may  I  be  permitted  to  quote 
just  three  lines  of  my  report :  "  The  Convention  therefore  took  up 
the  question  of  reciprocity  from  the  broad  standpoint  of  expediency 
for  the  future  policy  of  our  trade  relations  with  foreign  nations.'' 
So  that  no  industries  which  we  have  now  should  be  injured.  And 
I  fail  to  see  why  we  should  do  so.  Why  should  we  ?  The  gentle- 
man  mentioned  about  knit  goods.  It  happens  that  I  know  some- 
thing about  knit  goods.  They  made  a  difference  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
on  the  French  tariff.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  remains. 
What  remains  is  not  enough  to  protect  the  industry,  so  I  say  it  is 
wrong.  Give  your  industries  an  opportunity.  If  they  had  only 
taken  off  ten  per  cent,  it  would  have  been  no  better. 

A.  Foster  Hiqgins. — Mr.  President,  I  have  no  interest  in  the 
world  which  is  going  to  be  affected  by  this  question,  except  the 
general  interest  which  I  feel  in  the  welfare  of  my  country.  I  think 
that  the  parties  discussing  this  are  a  little  disingenuous.     This 
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resolution,  which  Mr.  Schibbbn  says  is  reflected  upon,  is  a  resolu* 
tion  which  debars  any  action  in  the  way  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  by 
which  any  interest  is  going  to  be  injured.  Now,  any  abatement  of 
any  portion  of  the  tariff  on  any  industry  whatever  is  an  injury  to 
that  particular  industry,  and  therefore  it  bars,  as  my  friend  Mr. 
Schwab  has  stated,  any  action  whatever  in  the  way  of  a  reduction 
of  any  existing  duty  whereby  a  reciprocity  treaty  can  be  affected. 
Now,  at  the  risk  of  using  all  my  time,  I  will  tell  you  what  has 
occurred  to  me.  I  have  been  a  protectionist  from  the  day  I  first 
voted.  I  have  made  speeches  in  favor  of  protection,  and  I  am  to- 
day in  favor  of  proper  protection,  by  which  the  United  States  can 
supply  her  own  citizens  with  every  article  which  is  essential  to 
their  welfare  and  their  prosperity.  But  there  is  a  peculiar  feature 
in  protection.  I  was  warned  of  it  when  I  first  became  an  advocate 
of  protection,  and  that  feature  is  that  it  is  never  satisfied.  It  starts 
with  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  and  it  then  goes,  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  or  at  the  next  opportunity,  to  thirty  per  cent.; 
then  it  goes  to  forty  and  then  it  goes  to  fifty,  and  then  it  goes  to 
sixty,  and  finally  it  winds  up  with  exclusion.  Now,  I  am  speaking 
from  the  book.  I  went  to  Mr.  McKinlby  when  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  enacting  the  very  act  which  increased  the  tariff. 
They  were  proposing  a  tariff  of  ninety-seven  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
on  lead  in  silver  ore,  and  in  another  form,  crude  pig  lead,  forty-five 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  Mr.  McKinley  said  to  me,  "  That  is  all  a 
question  of  politics."  "  All  a  question  of  politics  ?  Why,  Mr. 
McKinley,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Am  I  to  understand  that  this 
great  question  that  we  are  discussing  is  a  question  of  politics  ?  ^ 
"Yes."  **  Now  I  am  done,"  I  said,  "I  have  advocated  protection 
up  to  this  time.  I  shall  no  longer  advocate  it."  For  I  saw  what 
had  been  prophesied  to  me — that  the  time  would  come  when  pro- 
tection would  run  into  the  ground.  I  said,  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  that  ?  "  "  We  have  got  to  get  votes  for  our  bill.  We  go  to 
Western  men  and  say,  *  We  want  you  to  vote  for  our  bill.'  They 
say,  *  Why  should  we  vote  for  your  bill  ? '  You  have  industries 
that  you  want  protected.  *  What  are  they  ? '  Lead.  Haven't  you 
suilicient  protection  in  forty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  f  *  No.* 
What  do  you  want?  *  We  want  to  keep  out  all  silver  ores.  We 
don't  want  them  to  come  into  this  country.' "  They  gave  them 
that  duty  and  it  never  resnlted  in  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  lead 
interests,  not  the  slightest.  It  simply  taxed  existing  industries 
which  use  those  lead  ores,  and  they  paid  the  million  dollars  with- 
out benefit  to  a  soul. 

William  H.  Parsons. — Mr.  President,  may  I  take  one  moment 
to  ask  a  question  ?  Is  the  matter  before  us  a  question  of  protec- 
tion or  free  trade  ?  It  seems  to  me  not,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
discussion  is  entirely  out  of  order.  The  question  before  us,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  :  Shall  the  Chamber  censure  a  Convention  for  passing 
certain  resolutions  or  taking  the  action  they  did  ?  I  am  in  favor 
of  reciprocity  so  far  as  it  is  to  the  interest  of  this  country, 
and  I  don't  suppose  any  of  us  would  go  any  further  than  that.     I 
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propose  to  advocate  it  wherever  and  whenever  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity ;  but,  Mr.  President,  such  has  been  the  action  of  this 
Chamber  for  many  years  past,  and  this  Chamber  does  not  withdraw 
from  the  principle,  that  they  favor  reciprocity  so  far  as  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  this  country  to  have  it,  but  why  should  we  go  out  of 
our  way  to  censure  a  Convention  which  possibly  wanted  to  go  a 
little  further  than  perhaps  we  want  U>  go  ?     [Applause.] 

Fbancis  C.  Moors. — Mr.  President,  I  move  a  substitute  for  the 
resolution  which  has  been  presented,  which  is  very  brief  : 

Beaolvedy  That  this  Chamber  recommends  reciprocity  through 
tariff  modiGcations  where  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  any  of 
our  home  interests  o\  manufacturing,  commerce  or  farming. 

Me.  Moorb. — It  is  not  necessary  to  go  any  further  than  that  In 
answer  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  who  asked  how  these  resolutions 
could  be  hela  to  reflect  upon  the  Convention — upon  which,  I  think, 
they  do  reflect — I  will  read  a  portion  of  the  text  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Committee  :  "Thereby  rendering  my  application  of  reci- 
procal tariff  concession  impracticable."  iTow,  if  to  sajr  the 
deliberate  resolution  of  that  Convention  was  impracticable  is  not 
a  reflection,  then  I  fail  to  understand  the  English  language. 
No\^,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  necessary,  it  seems  to  me,  to  go  into 
the  question  of  excessive  protection.  We  do  not  any  of  us  believe 
in  that,  but  any  man  in  this  room  ought  to  believe  in  protection  ; 
we  ought  to  take  care  of  our  manufacturers.  Unless  we  demand, 
perhaps,  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  importance  of  protecting  the 
laborer — unless  we  do,  and  protect  labor  to  a  sufficient  point  where 
our  American  mechanic  will  have  good  clothes,  good  food,  and  a 
good  roof  over  his  family's  head,  we  will  deprive  our  manufac- 
turers, our  merchants  and  our  farmers  of  their  best  customers. 
We  cannot  get  away  from  that,  Mr.  President.  I  am  willing  to  go 
just  as  far,  and  every  man  ought  to  be  willing  to  go  so  far  and 
no  farther  than  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  our  interests.  The 
resolution  which  has  been  quoted  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  this  Chamber  is  plain,  and  it  will  be  quoted  as  a  text  for 
what  we  are  doing  now — that  we  want  "  to  protect  the  best  interests 
of  this  country."  Why  do  we  need  to  go  further  than  the  statement 
of  the  broad  proposition  that  we  want  to  protect  all  the  interests  of 
this  country  ?  We  are  willing,  in  a  broad  and  magnanimous  regard 
for  the  citizens  of  other  nations — and  especially  those  two  countries 
which  have  favored  us  and  honored  us  with  such  able  delegates 
to-day — we  are  willing  to  protect  them  and  their  citizens,  second 
only  to  the  interests  of  our  own  citizens.     [Applause.] 

IsiDOR  Straus. — Mr.  President,  I  would   like  to  say  a  word. 
The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  we  are  all  in  favor  of  reciprocity  in 
the  abstract,  but  the  moment  it  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  a 
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concrete   proposition  we   shy   and   indulge   in  vague  generalities. 
This  reminds  me  of  an  old  rhyme  : 

Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  swim? 

Oh,  yes,  you  may  my  daughter  ; 
But  baog  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb 

And  stay  away  from  the  water. 

The  question  before  us  is  a  concrete  one — the  French  reci- 
procity treaty — which  the  Chamber  some  months  ago  unequivocally 
and  unanimously  approved.  If  matters  had  taken  their  regular 
course,  the  resolutions  would  have  been  acted  upon  at  our  last 
monthly  meeting.  There  was,  however,  one  gentleman  present 
who,  claiming  that  the  industry  he  represented  would  be  seriously 
injured  by  the  approval  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  France,  suc- 
ceeded in  having  action  postponed  until  to-day. 

Investigation  with  reference  to  this  industry  discloses  the  fact 
that  the  entire  importation  of  the  country,  out  of  a  total  consump- 
tion of  over  one  hundred  millions,  was  about  four  millions,  and  of 
these  four  millions  the  French  reciprocity  treaty  affected  only 
about  $240,000,  on  which,  after  the  20%  deduction  provided  for, 
there  still  remains  a  protective  duty  of  over  bO%.  If  reciprocity  is 
to  be  held  up  by  such  claims  of  injury  to  home  industries,  reci- 
procity is  killed  in  the  house  of  its  sponsors.  Are  we  in  favor  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty  with  France  ?  If  so,  let  us  say  "  yes,"  but 
whatever  we  do,  let  us  not  take  refuge  under  such  generalities  and 
meaningless  phrases  as  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
who  has  just  preceded  me. 

Cries  of  **  Question." 

The  President. — The  question  before  the  Chamber  is  the  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mr.  Moobe.     Has  it  been  seconded  ? 

Mr.  Schieren. — I  second  it,  sir. 

The  President. — Are  vou  ready  for  the  question  ?  Those  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Moore's  substitute  will  say  aye  ;  con- 
trary, no.     It  is  lost. 

A  rising  vote  having  been  called  for,  the  President  again  declared 
the  substitute  lost. 

A  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue 
Laws,  and  they  were  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 
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Reception  to  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
to  Q-reat  Britain,  Thursday,  January  9,  1902. 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  the  meeting  held  January  2d,  a  reception  was  given  this 
day,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber,  on  Hassan-street,  between 
Cedar  and  Liberty  streets,  from  half-past  three  to  half-past  four 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  to  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choatb,  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain, 
who  was  then  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  that  country. 

MoRBis  K.  JjESUP,  President  of  the  Chamber,  received  the  mem- 
bers, and  presented  them  to  Ambassador  Choats. 

More  than  three  hundred  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Ambassador,  and  to  wish  him  God- 
speed on  his  journey. 


Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  February  6,  1902. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  this  day,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Chamber,  on  Nassau-street,  between  Cedar  and  Liberty  streets. 

PRESENT. 

Morris  K.  Jesup,  President. 

Abram  S.  Hewitt, 

Jacob  H.  Schiff, 

J.  Edward  Simmons,  \  Vice- Presidents. 

William  E.  Dodge, 

John  T.  Terry, 

George  Wilson,  Secretary. 

And  a  quorum  of  members. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  regular  meeting,  held  December  6th,  1901,  and  the  regular 
meeting,  held  January  2d,  1902,  was  dispensed  with. 

REPORTS  OF  STANDING  CX)MMITTEES. 

Charles  S.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
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ported  the  following  named  candidates  for  membership^  and  recom- 
mended their  election  : 


Edward  D.  Adams, 
C.  Altschul, 
Charles  L.  Bernheimsr, 
William  A.  Brewer,  Jr., 
Henry  C.  Conger, 
John  Dougherty, 
Elbert  H.  Gary, 
Nicholas  Geoffroy, 
Ferdinand  Hermann, 
Thomas  Kirkpatrick, 
Jambs  W.  Lane, 
Duncan  L.  S.  Maclaren, 
James  M.  Ma  run, 
William  J.  Matheson, 
Frank  Harvey  Partridge, 
William  C.  Pate, 
John  B.  Phillips, 
John  D.  Probst, 
M.  Taylor  Pynk, 
Peter  Reid, 

E.    L.    RiKSER, 

George  N.  Robinson, 
Jefferson  Seligman, 
Robert  R.  Sizer, 
John  H.  Stoddart, 
Clark  Williams, 
William  H.  Woodin, 


Nominated  by 
Morris  K.  Jesup. 
James  G.  Cannon. 
Henry  Rice. 
Charles  H.  Ludington. 
Henry  A.  Spaulding. 
John  S.  Tilney. 
Morris  K.  Jesup. 
John  J.  Sinclair. 
Jambs  Speybr. 
John  S.  Tilney. 
E.  W.  Bliss. 
Henry  Hentz. 
Robert  B.  Woodward. 
George  F.  Seward. 
W.  Jenks  Merritt. 
Charles  A.  Schierbn. 
Louis  Windmuller. 
John  S.  Tilney. 
James  Spkyer. 
John  J.  Sinclair. 
James  G.  Cannon. 
John  F.  Anderson,  Jr. 
James  McCreery. 
Henry  H.  Barnard. 
Henry  H.  Barnard. 
George  F.  Baker. 
Silas  A.  Ilsley. 


These  gentlemen  were,  on  one  ballot,  unanimously  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Smith  also  reported  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

Whereas^  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New- York  there  is  a  great  accumulation  of  untried  cases 
in  the  Jur^  Calendars  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn, 
and  the  trial  of  causes  is  unduly  delayed,  amounting  in  many  cases 
to  a  practical  denial  of  justice  ;  and 

WhereaSy  Grave  abuses  have  been  alleged  to  exist  in  the  system 
of  compulsory  references,  as  administered  by  the   Courts  in  the 
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City  of  New-York,  as  being  both  costly  and  dilatory  and  otherwise 
detrimental  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  a«  denying  eqaal 
protection  of  the  laws  to  certain  classes  of  litigants,  particularly 
those  suing  upon  commercial  accounts  ;   and 

WhereaSy  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  this  State  that  its  courts  of 
justice  in  all  departments  should  be  free  from  reproach,  and  that 
to  the  citizens  of  New- York  justice  should  be  fairly  and  expedi- 
tiously administered  ;  and 

W/iere(Z8f  It  is  advisable  that  the  extent  of  such  abuses  and  incon- 
venience may  be  more  definitely  ascertained  and  corrected  ;  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Chamber  be 
directed  to  prepare  a  Bill  or  Bills,  which  shall  be  intended  to  cor- 
rect the  abuses  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  present  the  same  to 
the  Legislature  of  this  State,  and  urge  their  passage. 

After  a  few  explanatory  remarks  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  preamble 
and  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted. 

GusTAV  H.  Schwab,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws,  submitted  the  following  report 
and  memorial  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  sugar  and  tobacco  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
the  Island  of  Cuba  : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

Your  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws 
desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  the  urgent  reasons 
that  exist  for  material  reduction  in  the  rates  of  duty  upon  Cuban 
products. 

President  McKinley,  in  his  annual  message  of  December  6th, 
1899,  in  speaking  of  Cuban  affairs,  made  the  following  statement : 

"This  nation  has  assumed  before  the  world  a  grave  responsibility 
for  the  future  good  government  of  Cuba.  We  have  accepted  a 
trust  the  fulfillment  of  which  calls  for  the  sternest  integrity  of  pur- 
pose and  the  exercise  of  the  highest  wisdom. 

"  The  new  Cuba  yet  to  arise  from  the  ashes  of  the  past  must 
needs  be  bound  to  us  by  ties  of  singular  intimacy  and  strength  if 
its  enduring  welfare  is  to  be  assured.  Whether  those  ties  shall  be 
organic  or  conventional,  the  destinies  of  Cuba  are,  in  some  rightful 
form  and  manner,  irrevocably  linked  with  our  own." 

President  Roosevelt,  iu  his  recent  message  to  Congress,  used 
the  following  language  in  dwelling  upon  our  commercial  relations 
with  Cuba : 
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"  Elsewhere  I  have  discussed  the  qaestion  of  reciprocity.  In  the 
case  of  Cuba,  however,  there  are  weighty  reasons  of  morality  and 
of  national  interest  why  the  policy  should  be  held  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar application,  and  I  most  earnestly  ask  your  attention  to  the 
wisdom,  indeed  to  the  vital  need,  of  providing  for  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  tariff  duties  on  Cuban  imports  into  the  United 
States.  Cuba  has  in  her  constitution  affirmed  what  we  desired, 
that  she  should  stand  in  international  matters  in  closer  and  more 
friendly  relations  with  us  than  with  any  other  power  ;  and  we  are 
bound  by  every  consideration  of  honor  and  expediency  to  pasa 
commercial  measures  in  the  interest  of  her  material  well-being." 

The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  last  annual  report,  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  Cuba  depends  upon  finding  a 
market  for  her  principal  products,  sugar  and  tobacco,  at  reasonable 
profits,  and  that  under  existing  conditions  Cuba  can  find  a  market 
for  her  two  great  products  only  in  the  United  States.  The  Secre- 
tary of  War  continues  in  his  report  as  follows : 

"  Our  present  duty  to  Cuba  can  be  performed  by  the  making  of 
such  reciprocal  tariff  arrangements  with  her  as  President  Mc- 
KiNLBY  urged  in  his  last  words  to  his  countrymen  at  Buffalo  on  the 
5th  of  September.  A  reasonable  reduction  in  our  duties  upon 
Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco  in  exchange  for  fairly  compensatory 
reductions  of  Cuban  duties  upon  American  products  will  answer  the 
purpose,  and  I  strongly  urge  that  such  an  arrangement  be  promptly 
made." 

And  again  : 

"Aside  from  the  moral  obligation  to  which  we  committed  our- 
selves when  we  drove  Spain  out  of  Cuba,  and  aside  from,  the 
ordinary  considerations  of  commercial  advantage  involved  in  a 
reciprocity  treaty,  there  are  the  weightiest  reasons  of  American 
public  policy  pointing  in  the  same  direction  ;  for  the  peace  of  Cuba 
is  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  United  States  ;  the  health  of  Cuba 
is  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  United  States  ;  the  independence 
of  Cuba  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  United  States.  The  same 
considerations  which  led  to  the  war  with  Spain  now  require  that  a 
commercial   arrangement   be   made   under   which   Cuba   can  live. 

"  The  condition  of  the  sugar  and  tobacco  industries  in  Cuba  is 
already  such  that  the  earliest  possible  action  by  Congress  upon  this 
subject  is  desirable." 

We  have  also  the  testimony  of  the  Governor  of  Cuba,  General 
Wood,  to  the  effect  that  tariff  concessions  on  sugar  and  tobacco 
are  absolutely  essential  for  the  well-being  of  the  island,  and  that 
without  them  there  will  be  a  lack  of  the  development,  investment 
and  business  enterprise  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  mainte- 
nance of  business  confidence  impossible. 

Relief  for  Cuba  is  urgently  needed,  as  the  sugar  season  is  now 
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approaching,  and  unless  Cuban  planters  are  enabled  to  export  their 
sugars  to  this  country,  their  crop  will  be  lost,  causing  widespread 
disaster  among  the  laboring  population.  Your  Committee  believe 
on  examination  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  sugar  and  tobacco 
production  of  the  United  States,  that  a  material  reduction  of  the 
duties  of  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco  will  not  to  any  extent  injuriously 
affect  our  interests. 

Aside  from  the  considerations  of  national  honor  that  should  guide 
this  country  in  its  attitude  towards  Cuba,  there  are  material 
reasons  of  the  greatest  importance  why  a  policy  of  tariff  conces- 
sions looking  towards  reciprocity  when  a  Cuban  government  is 
finally  installed  should  be  adopted  by  the  United  States.  An 
examination  of  the  exports  from,  and  imports  into  Cuba,  shows 
that  the  exports  of  this  country  to  Cuba  have  decreased 
during  the  last  two  years,  whereas  Cuba's  imports  from  some 
European  countries  show  a  remarkable  increase  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  increase  in  Cuba's  exports  to  European  countries  is  greater  than 
the  increase  in  her  exports  to  the  United  States.  The  valuable 
report  made  by  Colonel  Sangbb  on  the  census  of  Cuba  in  1900 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  short  time  after  the  removal 
of  duty  on  sugar  in  1891,  under  the  McKinley  Act,  nearly  the 
entire  trade  of  Cuba  was  transferred  to  the  United  States,  and 
Cuba  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  never  before  attained.  The 
geographical  position  of  Cuba  is  such  that  commercial  and  political 
conditions  on  that  island  cannot  be  materially  affected  without 
weighty  consequences  for  the  United  States.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  Committee  in  the  interests  of  this  country,  speedily 
to  effect  such  commercial  arrangements  with  Cuba  as  will  promote 
the  prosperity  of  that  island. 

Tour  Committee  present  the  following  memorial,  addressed  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

7o  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jiepresentatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled : 

May  it  please  your  honorable  body,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New- York  respectfully  represents : 

That  the  conditions  at  present  existing  upon  the  island  of  Cuba 
are  such  that,  unless  some  prompt  measures  of  economic  relief  shall 
be  applied,  distress  and  suffering  among  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  island  will  inevitably  follow,  leading  to  increased 
disaffection,  political  dissension  and  general  lawlessness. 

That  Cuba  is  dependent  upon  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
for  the  disposal  at  a  fair  profit  of  her  two  principal  products,  sugar 
and  tobacco. 

That  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  to  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  instead  of  increasing  during  the  last  two  years,  has  shown  a 
continual  decrease. 

That  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  tariff  duties  upon  Cuban 
sugar  and  tobacco,  to  be  followed  by  reciprocal  tariff  arran^ementR 
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with  the  island  upon  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Cuban 
government,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  not  only  have 
most  beneficial  results  in  improving  conditions  in  Cuba,  but  will 
also  advance  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States. 

That,  aside  from  commercial  and  political  reasons,  every  con- 
sideration of  honorable  dealing  imperatively  demands  that,  having 
effected  the  complete  separation  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Spain,  the  United  States  should  not  now  deny  to  the 
Cuban  people  the  conditions  of  peace  and  prosperity  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  this  country  to  grant. 

Your  memorialists  respectfully  urge  upon  your  honorable  body 
the  early  and  favorable  consideration  of  this  most  important  sub- 
ject.    And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


(Signed,)         Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Jacques  IIubbb, 
Silas  D.  Wkbb, 
IsiDOR  Straus, 
George  F.  Vietob, 


,1 


ComndtUeon  ForHgn 
Commerce  and  Uu 
Revenue  Law9, 


New- York,  December  2^th^  1901. 


After  remarks  on  the  subject  by  Mr.-  Schwab,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  and  by  Danikl  McKeever,  Thomas  Clyde, 
Francis  B.  Thurber  and  Abram  S.  Hewitf,  the  President  put 
the  question,  and  the  report  and  memorial  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

And  it  was  ordered  that  the  memorial  be  engrossed,  a  copy, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the  Chamber  and  the  signatures 
of  its  officers,  be  transmitted  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Schwab  also  submitted  the  following  report  from  the  same 
Committee  on  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Your  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  to  the  approaching 
expiration  of  the  so-called  Geary  Cliinese  Exclusion  Act,  and  to 
the  legislative  enactments  that  are  now  under  consideration  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

The  Chamber,  on  three  separate  occasions  in  the  past,  has  ex- 
pressed its  empiiatic  disapproval  of  lawn  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the 
immigration  of  Chinese  to  the  United  States.  On  February  27th, 
1879,  at  a  special  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  an 
Act  passed  by  Congress  restricting  Chinese  immigration,  it  adopted 
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resolutions  protesting  against  the  proposed  law  as  establishing  a 
bad  precedent,  as  representing  an  unworthy  political  concession, 
and  as  tending  to  degrade  the  national  character  in  the  sight  of  all 
other  nations,  and  urging  the  President  to  withhold  his  signature 
from  the  Bill.  Again  at  a  regular  meeting  December  6th,  1889, 
after  the  passage  by  Congress  of  several  successive  Acts  excluding 
the  Chinese,  the  Chamber  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  open  negotiations  with  China  for 
a  peaceful  and  friendly  adjustment  of  all  questions  between  the 
two  governments.  Finally  at  a  regular  meeting  on  June  2d,  1892, 
the  Chamber  declared  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  passed  by  Congress  on  May  4th,  1892,  was 
unjust,  unwise  and  inexpedient. 

It  is  proposed,  in  view  of  the  approaching  expiration  of  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act  now  on  the  statute  books  to  adopt  more 
stringent  measures  for  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  from 
this  country.  The  Kahn  Bill,  H.  R.  9330,  which,  it  is  understood, 
is  favored  by  the  entire  Congressional  delegation  from  the  PaciBc 
Coast,  not  only  absolutely  prohibits  the  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  all  skilled  or  unskilled  Chinese  manual  laborers,  but 
establishes  most  inquisitorial  and  humiliating  regulations  of  the 
most  varied  description  governing  the  entry  of  Chinese  officials, 
teachers,  students,  merchants  and  travellers  into  this  country. 
The  evident  intention  of  this  Bill  is  to  treat  every  Chinese,  be  he  a 
common  laborer  or  a  highly  educated  gentleman,  as  a  malefactor, 
and  as  belonging  to  the  criminal  classes.  With  a  law  of  this 
description  on  our  statute  books  it  would  be  a  difficult,  if  not  an 
impossible  task,  to  extend  our  trade  with  China,  or  even  to  count 
upon  a  continuance  of  our  present  measure  of  commercial  inter- 
course with  that  empire.  We  profess  a  desire  for  larger 
markets  and  greater  opportunities  lor  our  growing  export  trade, 
and  yet  it  is  deliberately  proposed  in  the  most  offensive  way  to 
insult  a  nation  which  is  now  opening  her  territory  to  the  invest- 
ment of  American  capital  and  to  the  introduction  of  our  products. 

The  demand  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  other  parts  of  our 
country  for  some  kind  of  exclusion  of  Chinese  laborers  appears  at 
present  to  be  well  nigh  unanimous,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  your  Committee  is,  that  some  measure  of  exclusion  will  certainly 
be  adopted  by  Congress.  Under  these  circumstances,  your  Com- 
mittee, while  deeply  deploring  the  hostile  spirit  at  present  shown 
by  many  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  towards  Chinese  im- 
migration, and  while  strongly  protesting  against  the  enactment  of 
a  measure  of  the  character  of  the  Kahn  Bill,  believe  that  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  those  who  consider  themselves  injuriously  affected 
by  the  admission  of  the  Chinese  would  be  sufficiently  conserved 
by  the  continuance  of  the  present  laws  prohibiting  and  regulating 
the  entry  into  this  country  of  the  Chinese  until  the  expiration  of 
the  existing  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China,  which 
will  be  in  the  year  1904  An  opportunity  will  then  be  given,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  for  the  thorough  and  careful  dis- 
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cassion  and  oonsideratioD  of  the  entire  subject  of  our  fature  rela- 
tions with  the  Chinese  Empire.  r '^^'i^l 
Your  Committee,  therefore,  present  the  following  resolutions, 
and  move  their  adoption  : 

Resolved^  That  this  Chamber  again  records  its  earnest  protest 
against  the  policy  of  exclusion  pursued  by  this  country  towards 
the  Chinese  people,  as  unjust,  unwise  and  unnecessary  ;  and  be  it 

Resolved^  That  this  Chamber  disapproves  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  entitled  ^*  A  Bill  to  prohibit  the  coming  into  and  to  regu- 
late the  residence  within  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and  all 
posscAsions  and  all  territory  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  of  Chinese  persons  and  persons  of  Chinese  descent," 
No.  2960  in  the  Senate  and  9330  in  the  House,  and  especially  of  the 
humiliating  and  degrading  restrictions  imposed  by  that  Bill  on  the 
entry  into  this  country  of  Chinese  merchants,  travelers  and 
students  ;  and  be  it 

Resolved^  That  this  Chamber  favors  as  the  lesser  wrong  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Bill  S.  1450,  which  proposes  to  continue  the  present 
law,  known  as  the  Obabt  Exclusion  Act,  until  the  expiration  of 
the  present  treaty  with  China,  in  the  year  1904,  when  the  whole 
subject  of  the  future  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  Empire 
of  China  in  all  its  aspects  should  receive  full  and  careful  considera- 
tion by  this  country  ;  and  be  it  further 

Reaolvedy  That  the  Secretary  send  to  the  members  of  each  House 
of  Congress  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  accompanying  report. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed,)         Gustav  H.  Schwab,  "j 

JacQUKS   Huber,  Qmmiaseonm^r^n 


Silas  D.  Webb, 
IsiDOR  Straus, 
Georgk  F.   Viktor,^ 


Gommercs  and  th4 
Revenue  Lawi. 


New-York,  February  4th,  1902. 

The  report  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

A.  Bartox  Hepburn,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Trade  and  Improvements,  to  which  was  referred  at  the  December 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  the  communication  of  Mr.  C.  II.  Huttig, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  and  Territorial  Exhibits 
of  the  World'rt  Fair,  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1903,  asking  the 
Chamber  to  use  its  influence  in  obtaining  from  the  Legislature  an 
appropriation  sufficient  to  enable  the  State  to  make  a  suitable  exhibit 
at  the  Fair,  reported  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  : 
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Whereas,  Elaborate  preparations,  which,  in  the  beneficial  results, 
must  be  of  great  value  to  our  general  commerce,  are  being  made 
by  the  City  of  St.  Louis  and  the  State  of  Missouri  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Louisiana  Territory  by  the  United  States  ;  and 

Whereas^  The  President  of  the  United  States,  acting  under 
authority  of  Congress,  has  invited  foreign  nations  to  participate  in 
said  celebration,  thereby  giving  it  an  international  character  ;  and 

WhereaSy  Said  Exposition  will  consist  of  an  exhibition  of  arts, 
industries,  manufactures,  and  the  products  of  the  soil,  mine,  forest 
and  sea  ;  and 

W?ierea8f  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  great  State  of  New- York  shall  be 
adequately  represented  in  said  Exposition  ;  be  it  therefore 

Beaoloed,  That  this  Chamber  earnestly  requests  the  Legislature 
to  appropriate  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  and 
the  procurement  of  other  facilities  which  shall  insure  to  the  State 
of  New- York  a  representation  commensurate  with  its  dignity  and 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  its  varied  industrial  and  commer- 
cial interests  ;  and  be  it  further 

jResolvcd,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the 
Governor  and  the  members  of  the  New- York  Legislature. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Hepburn  also  su\)mitted  the  following  report  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  Erie  Canal  : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

The  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improvements  have  had 
under  consideration  for  several  months  past  the  subject  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  they  now  beg  to  submit  the 
following  report : 

The  improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which  resulted  in  a  uniform 
depth  of  seven  feet  of  navigable  water,  was  completed  in  1862. 
Since  that  time  no  improvements  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
canal  have  been  made.  The  recent  ill-considered  expenditure  of 
nine  million  dollars  may  have  increased  the  efficiency  of  portions 
of  the  canal,  but  being  incomplete  the  use  of  boats  of  greater 
capacity  could  not  be  attempted.  Alongside  of  the  wonderful 
progress  made  by  the  railways  of  the  country  in  the  handling  and 
transhipment  of  freight  during  the  past  forty  years  the  canals 
have  practically  made  no  progress.  The  New- York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Kailroad  during  that  period  has  acquired  control  of 
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roads  which  it  directly  operates  with  a  mileage  of  2,009^^^  milea. 
It  ha<)  also  leased  lines  operated  separately  with  a  mileage  of 
7,558^0*^  miles.  Since  18tJ2,  in  order  to  maintain,  develop  and 
extend  its  business,  the  New- York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road has  acquired  by  lease  9,568  miles  of  railroad  with  an  aggre- 
prate  capitalization  of  over  $637,000,000.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  with  its  Eastern  connections,  the  West 
Shore  Railroad,  New- York  and  Harlem,  New- York,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  the  Michigan  Central  system  (Xfibl^^  miles),  the 
Lake  Shore  system  (1,413:,*;^^  nciiles),  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  system  (2,334:jyg^  miles),  the  latter  of  which, 
from  its  ownership  of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  stock,  reaches  the  sea- 
board at  Newport  News.  This  system  permeates  and  covers  the 
Central  West,  reaching  and  tapping  all  avenues  of  commerce 
which  would  naturally  seek  a  water  route  to  New- York  via  the 
lakes  and  canal.  This  railroad  also  has  a  line  of  boats  which  it 
operates  upon  the  lakes.  The  New- York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad  has  recently  voted  to  increase  its  capital  stock 
thirty-five  million  dollars  in  order  to  still  further  increase  its  con- 
nections and  influence.  The  above  statements  illustrate  the  con- 
dition of  the  canals  under  State  ownership  and  management,  and 
the  condition  of  the  railroads  under  individual  ownership  and 
management. 

The  failure  of  the  State  to  maintain  the  canals  in  a  state  of 
efliciency  corresponding  to  other  routes  of  transportation  is  directly 
shown  in  the  statistics  of  our  commerce  and  trade.  The  following 
table  of  registered  tonnage  cleared  from  Atlantic  ports  shows  that 
New- York  cleared  in  1880  7,429,802  tons,  and  in  1900  7,215,285 
tons,  a  loss  of  214,51*7  tons.  As  against  this  positive  loss  to  the 
City  of  New-York,  Boston  shows  a  gain  of  500,000  tons,  Phila- 
delphia 484,000  tons,  Baltimore  231,00b  tons,  Norfolk  243,000  tons, 
Newport  News  623,000  tons,  and  New-Orleans  823,000  tons  : 

1880.  1900.                   Gain.                   Lom. 

New- York 7,429.802  7,215.2S5                ....              214,517 

Boston 1.2:{r).7r)2  1.737,182  501,430                  

Philadelphia 1.240,364  1.724.381  484.017 

Baltimore 1,491.060  1,722,275  231,215 

Norfolk 118.880  362,827  2^3.947 

Newport  News ...  623.477  623,477                   

New.Orleans 852.765  1,676,027  823,262 

The  following  table  showing  the  exports  of  flour,  wheat  and 
corn  to  Liverpool  from  New- York  and  I3o8ton  shows  that  Boston 
exports  more  than  twice  as  much  flour  as  New- York,  nearly  three 
times  as  much  wheat  and  nearly  twice  as  much  corn  : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn. 

New-York.    Boston.  New-Yoric.  Boston.  New-York.  Boston. 

Average  yearly.  Barrels.  Bushels.  Bushels. 

1890-99 235.000    447,000  8.912.000      5,696.000  2,251.000    5.305,000 

1900 264.000    510.000  3.911.000      7.522,000  5,798.000    8,684,000 

1901 248,500    553,800  4,489,500    12,306.000  4,235,000    7,773,000 
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Gain. 

Bufhelt. 

BwMt. 

252.000.000 

49.000.000 

940,000,000 

604.000.000 

260.000,000 

146.000,000 
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The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  corn  for  the  decades 
1881  to  1891  and  1891  to  1901  from  New- York  and  all  other  United 
States  ports,  also  Baltimore,  separately  stated,  and  indicates  the 
same  comparative  loss  to  the  commerce  of  New- York  : 

Flnt  Decade. 
ButheU. 

New- York 208.000.000 

All  other  ports. 336,0<K),000 

BalUmore 104.000,000 

Trade  is  reciprocal,  and  we  must  buy  where  we  sell  and  sell 
where  we  buy.  Our  loss  in  exports  has  a  corresponding  loss  in 
imports,  as  shown  by  .the  following  table  of  gains  and  losses  in 
imports  and  merchandise  from  the  countries  named,  in  the  decades 
1891-1900,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  decade  of  1881-1890, 
at  New* York  and  all  other  United  States  ports  : 

Nbw-York.  All  othvb  Ports. 

Iner€<U€.  Deereau.  Inenase.  Deereaa. 

United  Kingdom. . .                ....  $159,500,000  ....  $35,100,000 

France 109,100,000  $26,000,000                  

Germany $57,700,000  ....  122,000.000 

Net ....      $210,900,000    $112,900,000 

Exports. 

United  Kingdom ...  ....      $32,100,000      $667,700,000 

France .*    $22,300,000  ....        100.100,000 

Germany 100,800,000  438.100.000  

Net $91,000,000  ....   $1,205,900,000 

These  figures  admit  of  no  argument.  They  point  the  necessity  of 
energetic  action  on  the  part  of  our  State  in  order  to  preserve  and 
maintain  not  alone  our  trade  and  commercial  supremacy,  but  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  cities,  towns  and  villages  whose  welfare 
IS  closely  identified  with  the  great  Port  of  New-York.  What  shall 
that  action  be  ?  The  State  of  New-York  in  the  contest  for  commer- 
cial supremacy  has  been  handicapped  by  the  great  railroads  handling 
the  transcontinental  commerce.  Her  recognized  natural  advan- 
tages are  neutralized  by  an  arbitrary  scale  of  differentials  agreed 
upon  and  which  have  been  maintained  since  1882.  Taking  the  rate 
to  Chicago  as  a  basis,  the  rate  to  Philadelphia  is  two  "cents  per 
hundred  pounds  lower,  all  classes ;  Baltimore  three  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  lower,  all  classes.  Norfolk  and  Newport  News 
take  the  Baltimore  rate,  and,  for  export  traffic,  Boston  takes  the 
New- York  rate.  About  fifteen  months  ago  the  differential  against 
New- York  on  grain  received  for  export  only  was  reduced  to  one 
cent  in  favor  of  Philadelphia  and  two  cents  in  favor  of  Baltimore. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  the  rates  from  points  of  the  Middle 
West  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  Chicago  to  New- York  rate  is 
taken  as  a  basis,  the  rate  from  the  other  points  being  a  per  cent. 
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of  this  rate.  Tbas,  the  rate  from  Detroit  is  78^,  from  Indianapolis 
98^,  from  East  St.  Louis  116^,  and  from  Rock  Island  122^.  The 
rate  from  any  one  of  these  points  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Nor- 
folk or  Newport  News  is  made  by  subtracting  from  the  New-York 
rate  the  fixed  differential  above  given.  The  cost  of  transportation 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  reduced,  on  very  many  articles 
at  least,  fifty  per  cent,  while  these  differentials  remain  the  same.  As 
the  rate  of  transportation  is  reduced,  the  per  centage  of  discrimina- 
tion caused  by  these  arbitrary  differentials  is  correspondingly  in- 
creased. If  these  differentials  were  just  in  1 882,  l bey  are  mani- 
festly unjust  at  the  present  time. 

A  New-York  Central  stockholder  realizes  a  profit  upon  grain 
shipped  by  its  Western  connection  over  the,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
to  Newport  News.  A  New- York  Central  stockholder  realizes  as 
much  gain  from  wheat  sent  from  Albany  over  the  Boston  and 
Albany  to  Boston  as  he  does  over  the  Hudson  River  to  New-York. 
The  stockholding  interest  of  this  road  may  be  quite  as  well  served 
by  sending  freight  to  other  seaboard  cities  as  by  sending  it  to  this 
City.  The  stockholders  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  are  presumably  quite  as  well  served  by  the  delivery  of 
freight  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  as  they  would  be  by  deliver- 
ing it  to  the  Port  of  New- York.  There  is  no  one  of  the  great  rail- 
roads of  the  country,  which  are  important  factors  in  the  fixing  of 
rates  and  in  the  transportation  of  freight  which,  in  contending  for 
its  own  selfish  interest,  necessarily  would  be  contending  for  the 
in'.erest  of  New- York.  Their  interest  is  not  necessarily  our  inter- 
est. There  is  no  one  to  fight  our  battles  for  us.  We  must  depend 
upon  ourselves.  We  have  within  our  control  the  remedy — to 
restore  and  maintain  the  efficiency  of  our  canal  system.  As  the 
relative  efficiency  of  the  canals  has  diminished,  our  commerce  and 
trade  have  fallen  off.  The  canals,  even  in  their  present  decrepit 
condition,  for  the  season  of  1901  carried  a  total  tonnage  of  3,420,616 
tons.  Of  this  tonnage,  way  freiglit  going  east  and  west  amounted 
to  2,108,087  tons,  and  through  freight  going  east  and  west  to 
1,312,529  tons.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  noted  that  the  local 
traffic  amounted  to  61.6^  of  the  total. 

The  cheaper  route  between  two  points  is  the  criterion  which  de- 
termines the  rate  of  all  competing  lines.  The  canal  and  lake  rate 
is  the  basis  upon  which  all  rail  rates  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  are  predicated  and  determined,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  railroad  officials  themselves.  It  follows  that  all  per- 
sons throughout  this  State  shipping  or  receiving  freight  by  rail 
have  their  rate  regulated  and  cheapened  by  the  canal,  and  are, 
therefore,  interested  in  and  profit  by  its  maintenance.  It  neces- 
sarily follows  that  consumers  are  equally  interested  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  canal.  Thirty  years  ago  the  capacity  of  a  canal  boat 
plying  the  Erie  Canal  was  220  tons  ;  today  it  is  about  240  tons,  or 
8,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  maximum  railroad  train  capacity  thirty 
years  ago  was  about  300  tons,  or  10,000  bushels  of  wheat ;  to-day, 
with  improved  roadbed,  heavy  steel  rails,  enlarged  cars  and 
Mogul  engines,  the  maximum  railroad  train  capacity  is  2,700  tons, 
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or  90^000  bashels  of  wheat.  By  increaping  the  capacity  of  oar 
canals  commensurate  with  the  improvements  in  railroad  service,  it 
18  within  the  power  of  the  State  of  New- York  to  retain  and  perpet- 
uate her  supremacy  in  trade  and  commerce.  This  remedy  is  within 
her  own  control,  and  in  the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  it  is  the 
only  remedy  at  hand. 

The  method  of  improvement  has  been  carefully  studied  as  well  as 
the  cost.  Prior  to  the  Act  of  1895,  too  much  was  assumed, 
and  hence  the  errors  which  followed.  Under  a  well  considered 
measure  which  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1900  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Governor  Roosbyblt,  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor 
made  elaborate  surveys,  plans  and  estimates,  covering  a  number  of 
alternative  routes,  and  for  canals  with  different  dimensions  of 
prisms  and  locks.  The  State  Engineer's  report  on  these  surveys  is 
a  volume  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages,  and  is  accompanied  by 
thirty-four  maps  and  charts,  which  elucidate  the  details.  The  esti- 
mates are  made  with  manifest  care  and  minuteness.  This  report, 
supplemented  by  the  report  and  investigations  of  the  Grbrne  Com- 
mittee and  that  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep 
Waterways,  recently  published,  furnishes  a  mass  of  reliable  informa- 
tion amply  sufficient  to  guide  the  Slate  to  a  wise  decision.  Expert 
opinion  and  that  of  laymen  who  have  studied  tlie  subject,  favor  the 
improvement  of  the  canals  to  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  in  the  prism, 
with  locks  to  correspond,  capable  of  passing  two  barges,  each  of 
1,000  tons  capacity.  The  canal  thus  improved  is  estimated  to  give 
a  transportation  cost  from  Buffalo  to  New-York  of  26  cents  per 
ton,  and  would  cost  about  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  including  the 
improvements  on  the  Champlain  and  Oswego  Canals. 

Your  Committee  believe  that  the  great  State  of  New- York  is 
able  to  expend  eighty  millions  of  dollars  for  the  best  plan,  with 
smaller  comparative  sacrifice  than  was  made  by  the  State  in  con- 
structing the  original  Erie  Canal,  and  that  the  purposes  for  which 
the  canal  at  this  day  should  be  maintained  and  adequately  improved 
are  as  important  to  the  State  as  those  for  which  the  original  con- 
struction was  made.  But  there  exists  in  some  sections  of  the  State 
an  opposition  to  the  necessary  expenditure,  which  has  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  Legislature.  His  Excellency  Governor  Odkll,  after 
a  personal  investigation  of  the  several  routes  and  plans,  as  well  as 
of  the  influences  working  for  and  against  the  larger  improvement, 
has  deemed  it  impracticable  to  undertake  such  larger  improvement 
at  this  time,  and  in  bin  recent  message  to  the  Legislature  suggested 
the  construction  of  locks  of  a  size  to  pass  two  barges  of  1,000  tons 
capacity,  and  a  prism  of  a  uniform  depth  of  nine  feet  throughout 
its  entire  length. 

The  cost  of  carrying  out  the  Governor's  recommendations  will  be 
$28,000,000.  If,  in  the  future,  the  State  shall  determine  upon  a 
further  expenditure  to  deepen  the  canal  to  twelve  feet,  to  allow  the 
passage  of  1,000-ton  barges  throughout  the  length  of  the  canal,  the 
locks  will  require  no  change. 

After  mature  consideration,  we  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
Chamber  adopt  the  following  resolution  : 
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Resolved^  That  the  recommendations  of  the  Governor  in  his 
recent  message  to  the  Legislature  for  the  extension  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  canal  locks  to  one  thousand  tons  capacity,  and  the 
deepening  of  the  Erie  Canal  to  nine  feet,  together  with  the  im- 
provements in  the  route  of  the  canal  proposed  by  the  Governor, 
are  hereby  endorsed  and  approved. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed,)  A.  Barton  Hepburn, 

Francis  B.  THURBSBy 
John  D.  Orimmins, 
Charles  A.  Schibrbn, 
William  H.  Trubsdalb, 


OommUUecn 
InUmal  Tradeand 


New- York,  February  Ut,  1902. 

Mr.  Hepburn. — Mr.  President,  this  question  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  we  endeavor  in  this  report  to  give  some  reasons  why 
the  recommendations  made  should  be  adopted.  The  resolution  has 
been  carefully  considered,  and  it  is  strictly  and  closely  in  line  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Governor.  We  have,  at  the  present 
time,  a  business  Governor />ar  excellence.  He  has  been  in  close  con« 
ference  on  many  occasions  with  the  representatives  of  the  commer- 
cial and  business  interests  of  the  State  and  of  the  City,  and  the  reso- 
lution recommended  is  one  agreed  upon  by  all  the  people  in  the 
several  conferences.  The  question  is  not  novel ;  it  has  been  agitated 
for  several  years  past.  We  have  had  the  report  of  the  Grbbn 
Committee,  and  of  a  Commission  under  the  administration  or 
under  the  control  of  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  we  have 
had  a  large  amount  of  literature  on  the  subject,  and  it  must  be 
that  every  man  engaged  in  commerce  in  the  State  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  express  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 

I  hope  that  this  resolution  will  be  adopted,  and  hope  it  will  be 
adopted  to  day, because  by  acting  today  it  will  have  more  effect,  I 
think,  than  if  any  delay  were  to  ensue,  and,  in  voting  upon  the 
question,  I  simply  want  to  remind  you  that  the  canals  in  the  State 
owe  nothing  to  it ;  the  State  owes  much  to  them.  The  tolls 
heretofore  collected  from  the  canal  exceed  the  entire  amount  that 
has  been  expended  upon  the  canal  system  up  to  the  present  time. 
That  much  applies  to  the  past,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
commercial  interests  of  this  State  will  owe  as  much  in  the  future 
to  the  pseservation  of  these  canals  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

It  may  be  well  to  state,  although  I  presume  all  are  quite  familiar 
with  the  fact,  that  in  order  to  secure  this  improvement  of  our 
canal  system  it  must  be  approved  by  the  Legislature,  and  also  be 
approved  by  the  majority  of  the  people  voting  for  and  against  the 
proposition  at  the  election  ensuing  next  fall. 

With  this  explanation,  and  assuming  that  the  report  has  been 
read,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  following  the  report. 

A.  Foster  Hiqgins. — I  wish  to  say  that  this  resolution,  and  the 
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action  which  is  there  recommended,  is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  canals.  When  I  served  upon  the  Committee  some 
years  ago  we  found  the  canals  in  a  perfectly  disintegrated  state, 
falling  to  pieces  in  every  direction,  and  the  $9,000,000  expended 
had  only  a  partial  effect  in  stopping  it.  Therefore,  some  action 
is  necessary,  or  the  value  of  the  canals  will  be  entirely  destroyed. 
They  are  filling  up  from  the  bottoms  and  the  sides,  and  a  large 
amount  of  money  has  got  to  be  spent.  There  are  two  or  three 
facts  I  learned  that  I  don't  think  are  generally  known.  I  don't 
think  we,  any  of  us,  realize  that  the  Erie  Canal  alone,  and  the 
Champlain  Canal,  paid  back  to  the  State  of  New- York  $36,000,000 
over  ever  dollar  spent  upon  it,  and  ever  since  that  time  that 
surplus  has  gone  to  the  benefit  of  the  freighterH  of  the  larger  New- 
York.  That  is  a  very  large  item.  The  quantity  which  was 
brought  to  the  canals  in  the  sixty  years,  at  the  time  we  were 
making  investigation,  was  the  enormous  sum  of  $260,000,000, 
representing  in  value  over  $7,000,000,000,  which  went  through  the 
State  to  the  City  of  New- York.  And  we  found  the  construction 
of  the  canals  had  croaud  in  the  State  of  New- York  161  cities  and 
towns,  a  value  that  nobody  can  conceive  of,  and  that  these  canals 
contribute  to-day  very  largely  to  the  maintenance  and  support  and 
strength  of  those  cities.  The  destruction  of  the  canals  would  be 
a  great  calamity  to  the  State  of  New- York  and  to  all  these  cities. 
I  trust  we  can  all  realize  the  value  of  the  canals  aside  from  the 
other  facts  stated  in  this  report,  and  I  trust  our  vote  will  be  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  President  put  the  question,  and  the  report  and  resolution 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mb.  Higgins  thereupon  offered  the  following  resolution. 

Resolved^  That  in  addition  to  measures  looking  to  bringing 
about  the  improvement  of  the  canals,  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Trade  and  Improvements  be  requested  to  direct  its  attention  to  the 
other  causes  which  operate  to  divert  the  export  trade  from  New- 
York  with  the  view  and  intention  of  correcting  the  same,  if 
possible  ;  especially  the  differentials  on  rates  established  by  rail- 
roads in  despite  of  the  plain  proofs  of  their  unfairness  and  impro- 
priety, and  permitted  to  exist  by  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  established  expressly  to  prevent  and  correct  such 
abuses. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mb.  Schwab  stated  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Canals  would 
give  a  hearing  at  Albany,  on  Tuesday  next,  February  11th,  on  the 
proposed  improvement,  and  on  his  motion,  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Trade  and  Improvements  was  requested  to  represent  the  Chamber 
on  the  occasion. 
9 
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Mb.  Hig6ins>  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and 
Shipping,  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

WhereaSy  For  nearly  half  a  century  this  Chamber  has  felt  and 
manifested  the  deepest  solicitude  concerning  the  maintenance  of  the 
channels  of  this  Harbor  leading  from  the  ocean,  which,  during  this 
period,  have  been  most  seriously  threatened  with  obstruction  by 
dumping  injurious  deposits  within  the  Harbor  and  adjacent  waters  ; 
and 

WhereaSy  The  various  steps  taken  by  this  Chamber  culminated 
in  1888  in  an  Act  of  Congress  by  which  the  water  of  the  Harbor 
was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  War, 
who  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  Supervisor  of  the  Harbor  who 
should  carry  the  Act  into  effect  ;  and 

Whereas^  The  exceeding  diflSculty  of  procuring  convictions  and 
enforcing  penalties  on  irresponsible  masters  of  tugs  and  scows  by 
the  efficient  and  active  officers  who  have  held  the  position  of  Super- 
visor, compelled  Congress  in  1894  to  amend  the  law  so  that  the 
owners  of  the  vessels,  as  well  as  those  in  charge,  could  be  held 
responsible  for  the  transgression  of  the  law,  a  law  most  reasonable 
in  itself,  and  necessary  to  avoid  the  practical  destruction  of  the 
channels  ;  and 

Whereas^  The  wisdom  of  this  amendment  is  now  absolutely 
proved  by  the  marked  diminution  in  the  violations  of  the  law,  and 
18  such  an  improvement  as  to  much  encourage  the  Supervisor  in  his 
difficult  task  ;  and 

WhereoBy  Chafing  under  this  restraint  to  lawlessness — the  only 
measure  which  has  been  found  operative — those  interested  in  trans- 
gressing crafts  have  had  introduced  into  Congress  two  bills,  (H.  R. 
8582  and  8201,)  identical  except  in  the  use  of  one  word — by  the 
passing  of  which  the  entire  efficiency  of  the  existing  law  would  be 
set  aside  ;  now,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  this  Chamber  protests  against  any  change  in  the 
law  as  it  now  exists,  and  respectfully  ask  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  to  report  adversely,  not  only  the  above  Bills  but  on 
any  other  seeking  to  undo  the  good  so  far  achieved,  actual  experience 
having  shown  that  nothing  less  than  the  existing  law  will  suffice, 
and  that  the  owners,  when  held  responsible,  can  force  their  employees 
to  obey  the  law. 

The  preamble  and  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted. 

George  F.  Seward,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  and 
Municipal  Taxation,  submitted  the  following  report  on  the  Bill 
pending  in  the  Legislature  known  as  the  Corporation  Tax  Bill : 
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To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

A  bill  has  been  reported  to  the  Senate  with  amendments  to 
amend  the  tax  laies  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  State  fees  and 
taxes  by  corporations.  As  amended  it  provides  for  an  organization 
tax  for  State  companies  of  one-fiftieth  of  one  per  cent.,  and  that 
the  license  tax  for  foreign  companies  shall  be  the  same. 

The  bill,  so  far,  is  approved  by  your  Committee. 

It  provides  farther  that  the  annual  tax  for  State  and  foreign 
companies  shall  be  computed  on  authorized  capital.  This  pro- 
vision seems  to  your  Committee  ill  advised.  A  State  company 
may  have  nearly  all  of  its  investments  and  interests  out  of  the  State 
or  practically  all  in  the  State.  A  foreign  company  may  have  only 
the  slightest  representation  in  the  State,  or  may  employ  a  great 
deal  of  capital  in  the  State.  The  present  tax  for  both  home  and 
foreign  companies  is  computed  on  capital  employed  in  the  State. 
The  present  rule  appears  to  your  Committee  equitable,  the  proposed 
one  quite  the  reverse. 

It  provides  further  for  a  sliding  scale  of  taxation.  The  annual 
tax  is  to  be  $1,000  for  each  million  of  authorized  capital  up  to  three 
millions,  $500  per  million  up  to  five  millions,  and  $50  per  million 
on  the  excess  over  five  millions.  Your  Committee  believes  that 
this  proposal  is  an  extraordinary  divergence  from  the  rule  that 
uniformity  is  desirable  in  taxation,  and  that  it  cannot  be  considered 
equitable  to  tax  large  capitals  at  lower  rates  than  smaller  ones. 

The  proposal  to  tax  on  authorized  capital  seems  objectionable 
again  because  it  takes  no  account  of  values  involved,  and 
because  it  would  lead  to  reprisals  against  New- York  companies  by 
states  whose  companies  are  taxed  here.  An  aggregation  of  reprisal 
taxes  would  be  a  very  burdensome  thing  for  our  companies. 

The  administrative  provisions  of  the  bill  are  also  objectionable. 
The  Comptroller  is  to  have  authority  to  call  for  information  or 
data,  and  this  is  in  no  way  limited  to  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
authorized  capital.  This  is  an  inquisitorial  authority  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  American  institutions. 

The  stock  of  any  foreign  company,  doing  business  in  this  State 
is  to  be  subject  to  taxation  under  the  General  Property  Tax  pro- 
visions of  law  if  the  license  tax  provided  for  in  the  bill  is  not  paid. 
This  is  intended  to  force  the  payment  of  the  annual  tax.  It  is 
objectionable  because  it  seeks  to  punish  the  innocent  holder  of 
stock  for  a  fault  of  the  company  itself — a  vicarious  punishment 
quite  inconsistent  with  ordinary  ideas  of  equity. 

Your  Committee  submits  for  your  consideration  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved^  That  this  Chamber  desires  to  respectfully  present  to 
the  Governor  and  to  the  two  Hou«»es  of  the  Legislature  the  objec- 
tions stated  above  to  the  Senate  Bill  regarding  corporation  taxes, 
and  to  ask  that  full  consideration  be  given  to  the  same,  and  to 
this  end  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  to  send  copies  of  this 
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report  and  this  resolation  to  the  Governor  and   to  each  member 
of  the  Legislature. 

(Signed,)        George  F.  Seward, 

Charles  S.  Fairchild, 

Alexander  E.  Orr, 

John  Harsen  Rhoadis, 

Clarence  H.  Kelsby, 


Committee  on 
>-  State  and  Munid- 
pal  Taxation. 


New- York,  February  3rf,  1902. 

Mr.  Seward  submitted  the  following  report  on  the  Strana- 
HAN  Mortgage  Tax  Bill,  also  pending  in  the  Legislature  : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

The  bill  recently  introduced  in  the  Legislature  known  as  the 
Stranahan  Mortgage  Tax  bill  proposes  a  tax  of  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  each  mortgage  offered  for  record,  the 
revenue  to  go  to  the  State. 

As  any  tax  levied  on  a  mortgage  is  in  the  nature  of  double  taxa- 
tion, the  bill  has  seemed  to  your  Committee  objc  ctionable  in  prin- 
ciple. The  proposed  tax,  however,  will  be  little  burdensome  as 
compared  with  present  taxation,  and  will  be  orderly  in  its  incidence. 
Tour  Committee  has  felt,  therefore,  that  the  objection  on  principle 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  advocacy  of  the 
measure.  The  tax,  indeed,  is  a  stamp  tax  payable  once  for  all,  and 
not  a  tax  proper  levied  each  year,  and  the  question  of  principle 
is  of  less  consequence  accordingly. 

The  bill  is  also  at  variance  from  the  principle  consistently  advo- 
cated by  your  Committee  that  the  localities  ought  not  to  be 
deprived  of  any  subjects  of  taxation.  Your  Committee  has  not 
been  disposed  to  urge  this  objection,  because  by  doing  so  it 
might  hazard  support  of  the  bill  by  the  Governor,  and  by  those 
members  of  the  Legislature  who  are  intent  upon  securing  direct 
revenue  for  the  Slate  from  subjects  of  taxation  which  are  in  the 
process  taken  away  from  the  localities.  Your  Committee  has  been 
more  willing  to  waive  this  point,  as  it  has  seemed  likely  that  the 
bill  will  not  pass  at  all  unless  the  localities  are  given  a  part  of  the 
revenue. 

Your  Committee,  acting  on  these  lines,  has  united  with  other 
bodies  to  promote  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

In  doing  this  your  Committee  has  in  concert  with  such  other 
bodies  suggested  the  following  changes  : 

(1.)  That  the  bill  be  so  amended  as  to  make  it  permissive  for 
holders  of  existing  mortgages  to  pay  the  record  tax  and  secure  the 
benefit  of  the  exemption  from  all  other  taxation. 

(2.)  That  it  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  where  a  short  term 
mortgage  has  been  made  and  the  record  tax  paid  any  further  mort- 
gage on  the  same  property  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  tax  unless  the 
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Tour  Committee  is  able  to  report  that  the  Governor  and  the 
Committees  of  the  two  Houses  have  received  these  suggestions  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  and  that  amendments  have  been  offered  accordingly. 

Your  Committee  does  not  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
bill  as  amended  will  pass,  but  is  disposed  to  congratulate  the 
Chamber  upon  the  fact  that  the  Governor  and  the  appropriate 
Committees  of  the  two  Houses  at  Albany  have  come  to  recognize 
the  merit  of  the  objections  to  mortgage  taxation  consistently  urged 
by  this  Chamber  for  many  years,  and  upon  the  prospect  that, 
whether  the  bill  passes  or  not,  the  question  is  at  length  coming  to 
be  discussed  at  Albany  on  lines  which  indicate  that  sound  views 
may  prevail  soon.  Your  Committee  asks  favorable  consideration 
for  the  following  resolution  : 

Hesolved,  That  the  views  and  action  of  the  Committee,  set  forth 
in  this  report,  are  approved  by  the  Chamber. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed,)         Georgb  F.  Seward, 

Charles  S.  Fairchild, 
Alexander  E.  Orb, 
John  Harsen  Ruoades, 
Clarence  H.  Kelsey, 


Oommltteeon 

Stale  and  MunUh 

ipai  Taxation, 


New- York,  February  3rf,  1902. 

After  due  consideration  the  question  was  taken  separately,  and 
both  reports  were  unanimously  adopted. 

REPORTS  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

Charles  A.  Schieren,  on  behalf  of  the  Special  Committee 
appointed  March  7th,  1901,  to  consider  and  report  remedies  for  the 
congestion  which  exists  at  the  termini  of  the  New- York  and 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  submitted  the  following  report : 

7b  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

The  arrangement  made  by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Railroad 
Company  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  at  one  fare  to  the 
New- York  terminal  of  the  Bridge  has  created  the  overcrowded 
condition  during  the  rush  hours  at  that  place,  which  is  a  constant 
menace  to  life  and  limb.  While  the  reduction  of  fare  proved  a 
benefit  to  the  people  of  Brooklyn,  it  seemed  to  concentrate  almost 
all  travel  to  the  Bridge  and  diverted  it  largely  from  the  ferries. 

Bridge  Commissioner  Lindenthal  recomrnended  a  plan  whereby 
some  temporary  relief  may  be  had  until  the  new  bridge  now  in 
course    of    construction    is    finished.     The    Commissioner    urged 
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upon  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  and  the  Union  Ferry 
Company  to  enter  into  an  agreement  whereby  passengers  may  be 
transported  during  the  rush  hours  over  the  ferries  for  one  fare  by 
giving  transfers  from  the  ferries  to  the  street  cars.  This  seems  to 
be  a  praotioal  plan,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  speedily  executed. 
The  Committee,  therefore,  respectfully  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  following  resolution  : 


Resolved^  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  most  heartily  approve 
the  efforts  made  by  Bridge  Commissioner  Lindbntqal  to  relieve 
the  present  terriblv  overcrowded  condition  at  the  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
and  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Union  Ferry  Company  to  take  into 
consideration  the  absolute  necessity  of  coming  to  some  amicable 
agreement  whereby  the  suggestion  made  by  Bridge  Commissioner 
LiNDBNTHAL  may  be  speedily  executed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed,)        Abkam  S.  Hewitt,  ) 

John  Claflin,  \  o^^ue, 

Charles  A.  Schibben.      ) 

New-Yobk,  February  Qth^  1902. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

William  E.  Dodge  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency  be 
requested  to  consider  and  report  at  the  next  regular  meeting  what 
action  the  Chamber  should  take  in  reference  to  the  Bill  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representativep,  entitled  "  A  Bill  to  change  United 
States  notes  into  legal  tender  for  gold  certificates  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mb.  Dodge. — Mr.  President,  1  merely  state  that  this  legislation 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  strengthen  and  re  enforce  the  gold 
standard,  and  it  is  quite  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Chamber. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted.  , 

Mb.  Thurbeb  presented  a  copy  of  a  joint  resolution  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  to  designate  Governmental 
Depositories,  and  on  his  motion  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  Currency  to  consider  and  report  at  the  next  regular 
meeting  of  the  Chamber. 
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The  Prssidemt. — Oentlemen,  we  are  about  to  have  presented  to 
as  a  portrait  of  our  honored  citizen  and  friend  and  a  member  of 
this  Chamber^  Mr.  Charles  L.  Tiffany.  He  will  reach  his  00th 
birthday  on  the  15th  instant.  I  think  his  long  life  of  usefullness 
should  in  some  way  be  recognized  by  the  Chamber. 

On  motion  of  Charles  S.  SHrrH,  the  President  was  requested  to 
tender  to  Mr.  Tiffany  the  congratulations  of  the  Chamber,  and 
express  to  him  its  sincere  wish  that  he  might  soon  be  restored  to 
his  accustomed  health. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  March  6,  1002. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  this  day,  at  half -past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  Rooms  of 
the  Chamber,  on  Nassau-street,  between  Cedar  and  Liberty  streets. 

PRESENT. 

Jacob  H.  Schiff,  )  vice-Preeidents. 

William  E.  Dodge,        ) 
Geobqe  Wilson,  Secretary. 

And  a  quorum  of  members. 

In  the  absence  of  Mobbis  K.  Jesup,  President,  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
Vice-President,  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  regular  meetings,  held  December  5th,  1901, 
January  2d  and  February  6th,  1902,  were  read  and  separately  ap- 
proved. 

REPORTS  OP  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Chablbs  S.  Smffh,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported the  following  named  candidates  for  membership,  and  recom- 
mended their  election  : 

Nominated  by 
Samuel  Bettle,  Clement  A.  Griscom. 

Hubert  Cilus,  Gustav  H.  Schwab. 

Thomas  De  Witt  Cutler,  Clement  A.  Griscom. 

Thomas  Dolan,  Clement  A.  Griscom. 
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NominaUd  by 

WiixiAM  H.  DuNwooDT,  A.  Barton  Hepburn. 

William  L.  Elk  ins,  Clement  A.  Griscom. 

Lyman  J.  Gage,  Alexander  E.  Orr. 

Edward  Griffith,  George  F.  Seward. 

Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Robert  A.  Granniss. 

William  A.  Marble,  William  F.  King. 

Effingham  B.  Morris,  Clement  A.  Griscom. 

Michael  J.  O'Brien,  Morris  K.  Jesup. 

Adolphe  Openhym,  George  L.  Duval. 

Percy  R.  Pyne,  James  Speyer. 

Leo  Schlesinger,  Leopold  Stern. 

Henry  Siegei^  Francis  H.  Leggett. 

Charles  Herbert  Smith,  Charles  S.  Smith. 
Walter  Ledyard  Thompson,     Alexander  E.  Orr. 

Peter  A.  B.  Widener,  Clement  A.  Griscom, 

These  gentlemen  were,  on  one  ballot,  unanimously  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber. 

John  Harsen  Rhoadbs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finanoe 
and  Currency,  submitted  the  following  report  on  Bills  pending  in 
Congress,  which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  at  the  last  meet- 
ing  of  the  Chamber  : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chamber  there  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency  the  following  bills  for  their 
consideration  and  report : 

{!,)  A  Bill  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights 
ana  Measures  in  the  House,  called  **  A  Bill  to  maintain  the  legal- 
tender  silver  dollar  at  parity  with  gold,  and  to  increase  the  subsidi- 
ary silver  coinage,"  as  follows : 

"  Be  it  €71  acted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  tl\e  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  coin  the  silver  bul- 
lion in  the  Treasury,  purchased  under  the  Act  of  July  fourteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  into  such  denominations  of  subsidiary 
silver  coin  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  meet  public  requirements, 
and  thereafter,  as  public  necessities  may  demand,  to  recoin  silver 
dollars  into  subsidiary  coin  ;  and  so  much  of  any  act  as  fixes  a 
limit  to  the  aggregate  of  subsidiary  silver  coin  outstanding,  and  so 
much  of  any  act  as  directs  the  coinage  of  any  portion  of  the  bullion 
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parchased  under  the  Act  of  July  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety,  into  standard  silver  dollars,  is  hereby  repealed. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  directed  to  maintain  at 
all  times  at  parity  with  gold  the  legal-tender  silver  dollars  remain- 
ing outstanding  ;  and  to  that  end  he  is  hereby  directed  to  exchange 
gold  for  legal  tender  silver  dollars  when  presented  to  the  Treasury^ 
in  the  sum  of  five  dollars  or  any  multiple  thereof ;  and  all  provi- 
sions of  law  for  the  use  or  maintenance  of  the  reserve  fund  in  the 
Treasury  relating  to  United  States  notes  are,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  hereby  made  applicable  to  the  ex- 
change of  legal  tender  silver  dollars." 

(2.)  Also  a  Joint  Resolution,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Representative  Sulzeb,  under  date  of  January  8th, 
1902,  as  follows  : 

"  JbirU  Resolution  to  designate  governmental  depositories, 

"  Whereas^  Absorption  of  money  by  the  United  States  Treasury 
is  detrimental  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country  ;  therefore, 
be  it 

"  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  be  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  deposit  all 
surplus  funds  belonging  to  the  United  States  Government  with 
national  banks  having  a  capital  of  not  less  than  five  hundred 
thousand  doUors  and  a  surplus  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

"  That  such  deposits  be  made  without  requiring  United  States 
Government  bonds  as  security  ;  that  on  such  deposits  the  United 
States  Treasury  receive  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  per  centum  per 
annum,  and  that  such  deposits  shall  be  a  first  lien  on  the  assets  of 
the  bank. 

"  No  deposit  in  any  one  bank  shall  be  greater  than  the  combined 
capital  and  surplus  of  such  bank." 

(3.)  Also  a  Bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  6th,  1902,  by  Representative  Pugsley,  and  designated 

"  A  Bill  to  designate  governmental  depositories  for  surplus  funds 
of  the  United  States  'IVeasury. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  and  is  hereby  directed  to  deposit  with 
national  banks  having  a  capital  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  and  a  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  such  portion  of  the  surplus  funds,  in  ex- 
cess of  fifty  million  dollars,  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  in  the 
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u  nited  States  Treasury,  as  in  his  discretion  may  seem  proper,  to 
prevent  the  absorption  of  money  in  the  said  Treasury. 

Sec.  2.  That  such  deposits  may  be  made  without  requiring 
United  States  bonds  as  security,  and  shall  not  exceed  to  any  one 
bank  fifty  per  centum  of  the  combined  capital  and  surplus  and  un- 
divided profits  of  said  bank  ;  and  the  said  SecreUry  shall  have 
power  to  recall  and  demand  payment  of  such  deposits  at  his  discre- 
tion, and  to  enforce  such  demands. 

"  Sko.  3.  That  interest  on  such  deposits,  unless  United  States 
bonds  shall  be  deposited  as  security,  shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States 
Trea«iury  at  such  times  and  at  such  rates  of  interest  as  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  said  Secretary,  but  at  no  time  shall  the  rate  of  interest 
be  less  than  two  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  amount  or  amounts 
so  deposited. 

"Sec.  4.  That  all  deposits  with  national  banks,  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  herein  provided,  shall  be  a  first  lien  upon  the  assets  of  the 
banks  receiving  such  public  moneys,  unless  United  States  bonds 
shall  be  deposited  as  security. 

"Sec.  6.  That  national  banks  now  designated  as  depositories, and 
having  on  deposit  with  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  bonds  as 
security,  shall  not  be  affected  by  this  Act :  Provided^  however,  that 
such  banks,  now  designated  as  depositories,  which  have  a  capital 
of  not  less  han  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  a  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
may,  if  they  so  elect,  be  brought  within  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
upon  proper  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

They  now  beg  to  report  as  follows  : 

The  Bill  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures,  is  accompanied  by  a 
report  from  the  majority  of  that  Committee  so  full,  exhaustive, 
and,  in  the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  so  convincing  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  that  little  remains  to  be  added  in  the  way 
of  argument. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Congress,  on  March  14th,  1900,  did  declare  for 
the  gold  standard  in  the  United  States,  and  made  the  dollar,  con- 
sisting of  25.8  grains  of  gold,  nine-tenths  fine,  the  standard  unit  of 
value.  It  is  true  that  it  did  not,  aside  from  providing  for  the 
redemption  of  United  States  notes  in  gold,  prescribe  any  method 
by  which  such  parity  should  be  maintained  ;  and  it  is  true  that  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  remedy  that  defect. 

From  the  report  made  it  is  evident  that  there  is  need  for  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  subsidiary  coin  in  circulation  to  meet  the 
needs  of  commerce,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  no 
wiser  use  can  be  made  of  the  stock  of  bullion  on  hand  than  to  turn 
it  into  subsidiary  coinage  as  needed,  giving  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  a  free  hand  in  reducing  from  time  to  time  the  volume  of 
silver  certificates  or  silver  dollars  now  in  circulation  or  lying  idle  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Treasury. 

It  seems  to  your  Committee  that  it  is  the  part  of  good  judgment 
and  wise  procedure,  having  on  hand  a  large  and  burdensome  stock 
of  silver  bullion,  to  utilize  it  in  such  forms  as  will  keep  it  in  circu- 
lation either  in  coin  or  small  bills  represented  by  bullion  deposited, 
for  in  this  way,  at  least,  it  can  be  made  of  some  use,  and,  through 
small  coinage,  the  risk  of  its  return  to  the  Treasury  in  volume  at 
unseasonable  and  perilous  periods  is  largely  reduced.  The  rapid 
growth  of  tbe  country  in  trade  and  population  will  enable  it  to 
absorb  and  keep  in  circulation  a  much  larger  per  capita  volume  of 
silver  coinage  than  now  exists,  while  the  enormous  increase  in  our 
stock  of  gold,  which  will  probably  continue  will  be  adding  an 
ample  gold  reserve  to  offset  the  Ihsuc  of  silver  coinage. 

But  the  vital  essence  of  the  bill  in  question  is  to  make  the  legal- 
tender  silver  dollars  remaining  outstanding  exchangeable  at  all 
times  into  gold  when  presented  in  sums  of  five  dollars  or  multiples 
thereof.  If  the  Act  of  March  14th,  1900,  really  means  what  it 
says,  that  the  standard  dollar  of  issue  Hhall  be  the  gold  dollar,  then 
every  dollar  issued  other  than  gold  should  be  exchangeable  into 
gold,  for  the  maintenance  of  parity,  as  the  Committee  truly  say, 
**  is  not  only  a  moral  obligation  resting:  upon  the  nation,  but  it  is 
one  which  the  Government  cannot  evade,  for,  whether  exchangeable 
or  not,  they  must  be  accepted  by  the  Treasury  for  all  Government 
dues  in  lieu  of  gold." 

The  minority  report  of  the  Congressional  Committee  on  this  bill 
give  as  one  reason  why  this  legislation  should  not  be  enacted  that 
it  will  put  upon  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  of 
gold  held  in  reserve  to  maintain  the  gold  standard  the  additional 
strain  of  redeeming  silver  certificates  in  gold,  and  that  this  strain 
will  be  too  heavy,  and,  in  consequence,  a  continuance  of  gold  pay- 
ments at  all  times  might  be  imperilled.  By  this  course  of  argu- 
ment they  practically  admit  that  a  danger  exists,  and  tbe  fear 
which  they  express  would,  in  our  judgment,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, create  a  similar  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  public  when  tbe 
strain  comes  upon  tbe  Treasury  to  maintain  gold  payments,  which 
fear,  if  it  exists,  will  only  intensify  the  danger  of  financial  disaster 
to  the  country.  Remove  the  fear  and  the  danger  ceases  to  exist. 
"The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume"  was  once  said  by  a  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  way  to  maintain  a  gold 
standard  and  gold  payments  at  all  times  is  to  declare  openly  and 
frankly  that  every  dollar  of  circulation  issued  by  the  Government 
shall,  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  be  redeemable  at  all  times  into  a 
gold  dollar.  If  this  is  done,  the  danger  ceases,  and  the  credit  of 
the  nation,  at  one  bound,  is  placed  on  a  parity  in  strength  with  thai 
of  the  most  favored  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  not  until  this 
nation  has  so  declared  itself  will  its  credit  so  rank  in  the  judgment 
of  the  civilized  world. 

For  the  government  of  no  civilized  nation  can  permanently  enjoy 
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the  best  of  credit  when  it  issues  over  five  hundred  millions  of 
currency  for  circulation  based  upon  a  metal  not  the  standard  unit 
of  value,  compels  the  people  to  accept  such  issues  at  their  face 
value  in  gold,  and  refuses  to  commit  itself  to  a  pledge  to  pay  gold 
for  such  issues  when  payment  is  demanded  by  the  holder  thereof. 
They  may  think  their  credit  is  of  the  best,  but  their  own 
people  will  not  so  regard  it,  and  the  world  at  large  will  not 
so  regard  it.  When  the  strain  is  put  upon  the  system,  when 
gold  is  needed  and  silver  certificates  in  large  volume  pour 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  nation,  while  gold  is  being  hoarded,  then 
confidence  grows  weak,  and  the  system  becomes  a  rope  of  sand. 

In  our  judgment  nothing  now  prevents  silver  dollars  from  going 
to  a  discount  except  the  abiding  faith  of  the  people  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will,  at  all  times,  keep  them  worth  their  face  value  in  gold  ; 
and,  it  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  do  this,  (as  is 
undoubtedly  the  case,)  then  why  should  not  the  Government  prove 
their  intention  by  their  act,  and,  by  declaring  silver  dollars  ex- 
changeable into  gold  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  forever  end  all 
doubt,  even  if  the  strain  upon  the  gold  resefve  proves  to  be  too 
great  and  a  larger  reserve  is  needed.  Even  now,  if  the  strain  does 
come,  (and  come  it  will,)  gold  must  be  bought  to  maintain  the 
parity,  or  the  parity  will  cease  to  exist. 

The  members  of  this  Chamber  have  repeatedly  declared  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  gold  standard  and  of  a  reform  in  the  banking  system 
of  the  country  so  as  to  make  it  adequate  to  the  demands  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  strain  of  commercial 
disaster  which  is  sure  to  follow  a  period  of  unexampled  prosperity 
in  a  country  developing  as  we  are  with  enormous  rapidity.  The 
first  stone  in  the  foundation  of  the  structure  of  national  credit  is 
the  inviolate  character  of  its  unit  of  value,  by  which  all  its  mercan- 
tile transactions  are  measured,  and  now  is  the  time  to  complete  the 
Act  of  March  14th,  1900.  Therefore,  your  Committee  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Chamber  are  in  favor  of 
the  legislation  embodied  in  a  bill  known  as  **  A  Bill  to  maintain  the 
legal-tender  silver  dollar  at  parity  with  gold,  and  to  increase  the 
subsidiary  silver  coinage,"  which  bill  was'  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and 
Measures,  on  January  13lh,  1902. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  accord  with  the  majority  report  as 
presented  by  that  Committee  and  accompanying  the  bill,  and 
heartily  endorse  the  reasons  given  by  them  why  the  bill  should  be 
adopted ;  and  we  respectfully  urge  upon  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  assembled 
prompt  and  favorable  action  upon  the  same,  believing  that  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country  require  such  action  on  their 
part. 

Your  Committee  also  report,  that  they  have  carefully  considered 
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the  proposed  joint  resolution,  "  to  designate  governmental  deposi- 
tories," introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  January 
8th,  1002,  by  Representative  iSulzkk  ;  also  a  Bill  known  as  ^^A  Bill 
to  designate  governmental  depositories  for  surplus  funds  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,"  introduced  by  Representative  Pugslby 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February  6th,  1902. 

Your  Committee  object  to  the  terms  embodied  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution, in  that  they  believe  the  capital  and  surplus  of  a  bank  author- 
ized to  receive  Government  deposits  should  be  $100,000  each  instead 
of  $500,000  each  ;  that  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  on  deposits 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
without  limit,  and  that  the  limit  of  deposit  in  any  one  bank  should 
be  fixed  at  a  per  centage  of  not  over  60  per  cent. — perhaps  less — 
of  the  combined  capital  and  surplus  ;  and  that  the  Bill  should 
further  be  amended  so  as  to  conform  to  the  principles  laid  down 
by  your  Committee  in  this  report. 

The  Bill  introduced  by  Representative  Pugsley,  in  its  general 
terms,  while  not  satisfactory,  meets  more  fully  with  our  approval. 
We  think  that  the  Bill  should  be  drawn  with  such  care  as  to  avoid 
giving  a  monopoly  of  deposits  either  to  the  smaller  banks  scattered 
over  the  country,  or  to  the  larger  banks  located  in  business  centres  ; 
in  fact,  large  discretion  should  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  both  in  his  right  to  limit  deposits  in  any  one  bank  and 
in  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  on  deposits.  These  deposits  must 
be  80  scattered  as  to  avoid  risks  and  ensure  prompt  response  when 
called  for  by  the  Department  at  Washington.  The  question  of  the 
limit  of  deposits  in  any  one  bank  is  a  serious  one.  Certainly  it 
should  not  be  greater  than  50  per  cent.— probably  not  over  25  per 
cent.  The  character  of  the  assets  of  banks  differs  materially  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  what  would  be  a  safe  limit  in 
banks  located  in  large  cities  might  be  unsafe  elsewhere,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  authority  to  deposit  would  create  an  enormous 
demand  for  deposits  throughout  the  country,  while  a  failure  to  re- 
spond promptly  to  calls  from  the  Treasury  Department,  or  a  loss 
to  the  Government  through  failure  of  a  bank,  would  cast  dis- 
credit upon  the  entire  system.  The  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid 
should  be  left  discretionary  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for 
the  reason  that  at  times  the  prevailing  rates  on  loans  are  low  in  the 
centres  of  population,  and  a  fixed  rate  might  lead  to  a  concentra- 
tion of  deposits  in  the  small  banks,  widely  scattered  and  so  located 
as  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  Government  to  withdraw  speedily 
such  sums  as  might  from  time  to  time  be  needed.  It  seems  to 
your  Committee  that  the  safer  plan  to  follow  would  be  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  present  law,  which  permits  deposits  without  limit 
in  national  banks,  provided  that  Government  bonds  are  lodged  as 
security  for  such  deposits — for  in  this  case  the  Government  is  am- 
ply protected — by  adding  other  securities  besides  Government 
bonds,  which  may  be  deposited  as  collateral  for  deposits.  Your 
Committee  believe  that  this  can  be  done  under  the  present  law  ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  just  or  proper  to  leave  the  selection  of  those 
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securities  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  thus  subject  him  to 
undue  pressure  at  all  times  to  receive  such  securities  as  he  may 
not  deem  to  be  wise  or  proper  as  coUateraL  It  is  possible  that,  in 
order  to  treat  all  banks  with  equal  justice,  both  large  and  small, 
even  such  deposits  might  be  limited  on  the  basis  of  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  each  bank  receiving  same,  but,  if  limited,  it  should  be  upon 
a  generous  scale. 

The  general  policy  of  depositing  surplus  in  the  Treasury  with 
the  national  banks  throughout  the  country,  under  proper  restrictions 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  deposits,  meets  with  our  hearty  concurrence. 
Good  money  in  circulation,  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  people,  is 
what  oils  the  machinery  of  trade  and  conduces  to  continued  pros- 
perity. To  hold  it  in  large  volume  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  beyond  the  needs  of  the  Government  is  to  put  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  business,  and  at  times  aid  in  creating  a  strin- 
gency in  the  money  market  which  could  be  otherwise  avoided. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
(Signed,)        John  Harsbn  Rhoadbs,   I 

Henry  W^  Cannon,  commuu^ 

Edward  H.  Perkins,  Jr.,   >   onFinancsand 
August  Belmont,  Currency. 

George  G.  Williams,       J 

Nbw-York,  March  5th,  1902. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted  with  acclamation,  and  it 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  a  copy  sent  to  the  President,  to  mem* 
bers  of  the  Cabinet  and  to  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

THE  DEATH  OF  CHARLES  L.  TIFFANY. 

A.  Foster  Higgins  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions : 

The  Chamber  has,  since  its  last  meeting,  lost  one  of  its  oldest 
members,  Charles  L.  Tiff  ant,  and  we  are  poorer  because  he  is 
dead.  Throughout  the  years  of  his  long  life,  he  was  a  man  whose 
integrity  was  as  undoubted  as  his  ability  was  unquestioned,  and  his 
loss  to  us  is  correspondingly  great.  His  exceptional  industry  and 
perseverance,  intelligently  directed,  early  won  for  him  a  world 
wide  reputation.  He  gave  generously  to  his  business  associates 
and  also  to  charities.  It  was  one  of  the  noblest  traits  of  his  char* 
acter  to  extend  to  young  men  through  his  inflaence  and  wealth 
those  opportunities  for  the  display  of  their  energy  and  talent, 
without  which  ability  and  energy  so  often  fail,  and  not  a  few 
successful  men  are  to-day  indebted  to  him  for  their  start  in  life. 
He  was  a  patriotic  citizen,  and  rendered  valuable  service  to  his 
State  and  country  in  times  of  need. 
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Resolvedy  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Tippant,  one  of 
its  oldest  and  most  respected  members,  the  Chamber  has  met  with 
an  inexpressible  loss  that  will  be  keenly  felt  by  each  individual 
member. 

Resolvedy  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  Chamber,  and  that  a  copy  thereof  be  furnished  to  the  family 
of  Mr.  Tiffany. 

Thb  Pbesident. — I  am  sure  this  resolution,  in  its  preamble,  only 
expresses  what  we  all  very  deeply  feel.  All  who  have  known  Mr. 
Tiffany  will  ever  remember  him  as  one  of  the  most  gentle  and 
dearest  men  that  has  ever  lived  in  this  City. 

The  resolutions  were  then,  by  a  rising  vote,  unanimously  adopted. 

THE  DEATH  OF  FREDERICK  D.  TAPPEN. 

William  E.  Dodge. — Mr.  Preeident,  before  we  adjourn  I  would 
like  to  move  that  the  Executive  Committ<?e  be  instructed  to  prepare 
a  minute  expressive  of  our  sympathy  and  feeling  on  the  death  of 
another  member  of  the  Chamber,  Mr.  Frederick  D.  Tappen. 
Mr.  Tappen's  position  has  been  a  unique  and  remarkable  one  in 
the  financial  life  of  the  City,  he  being  a  man  of  rare  ability 
and  of  great  honor.  He  has  been  a  power  and  influence  for  good 
through  a  very  large  number  of  years,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
doing  injustice  to  ourselves  not  to  take  notice  of  his  death.  I, 
therefore,  move  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to 
prepare  such  a  minute,  and  that  a  copy  of  it  be  given  to  the  press 
and  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Tappen. 

The  President. — I  hope  we  shall  not  have  very  soon  any  finan- 
cial disaster  in  the  City  of  New-York.  If  it  ever  does  come,  as  no 
doubt  it  will  come  sooner  or  later,  Mr.  Tappen's  counsel  and  advice 
will  be  missed  in  a  way  that  we  can  only  feel  when  such  disaster 
does  come.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  in  accord  with  what  Mr.  Dodqb 
has  so  appropriately  expressed. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Dodge  was  carried  unanimously. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Francis  B.  Thurbbr  presented  a  copy  of  a  bill  introduced  into 
the  Legislature  of  this  State  entitled  "  An  Act  regulating  charges 
by  common  carriers,  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Rail- 
road Commissioners,  and  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  their 
recommendations." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thurbbr,  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Corn- 
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mittee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improvements^  to  consider  and  report 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Thubbbr  also  offered  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lution : 

WhereaSy  The  preservation  of  our  forests  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  water  and  timber  supply  of  the  United  btates  ; 
and 

WhereaSy  The  United  States  Government,  recognizing  this,  has 
established  numerous  forest  reserves  in  different  parts  of  our 
country  ;  and 

Whereas^  A  Bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  by  Senator 
Pritchard,  of  North  Carolina,  (Senate  No.  492,)  for  the  purchase 
of  a  National  Forest  Reserve,  in  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Mountains  : 

Beaolvedy  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- 
Tork  favors  the  establishment  of  such  a  national  forest  reserve, 
and  recommends  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  No.  492. 

The  preamble  and  resolution  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Trade  and  Improvement  for  consideration  and  report. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  April  3,  1902. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  this  day,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  Rooms  of 
the  Chamber,  on  Nassau -street,  between  Cedar  and  Liberty  streets. 

PRESENT. 

Morris  K.  Jesup,  President 

Abram  S.  Hewitt,  j 

William  E.  Dodgb,       v   Vice- Presidents. 

John  T.  Terry,  J 

George  Wilson,  Secretary, 

And  a  quorum  of  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  regular  meeting,  held  March  6th,  were 
read  and  approved. 
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REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Chablbs  S.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported the  following  named  candidates  for  membership,  and  recom- 
mended their  election  : 

FOR   RESIDENT   MEMBERS. 


William  A.  Clark, 
WiLUAM  Hester, 
Archer  M.  Huntington, 
Arthur  B.  Leach, 
Charles  E.  Orvis, 
Edwin  W.  Orvis, 
Thomas  Potts, 
Charles  M.  Schwab, 
Samuel  Spencer, 
Albebt  Stbauss, 
Frederick  Strauss, 
Albert  H.  Vernam, 
Herbert  H.  Vreeland, 


Nominated  by 
Henrt  Hentz. 
John  J.  Sinclair. 
James  Speyer. 
Frederick  B.  Schenck. 
J.  Edward  Simmons. 
J.  Edwabd  Simmons. 
Louis  Windmulleb. 
John  L  Wateebury. 
A.  Barton  Hepburn.     . 
John  Harsen  Rhoades. 
John  Harsen  Rhoades. 
John  L  Waterbuby. 
A.  Barton  Hepbubn. 


FOB   NON-BESIDENT  MEMBERS. 


E.  G.  AcuESON,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  A. 
George  F.  Baer,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  A. 
Adolphus  Busch,  St.  Loais,  Mo.,  A. 

W.  B.  Cogswell,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  A. 

John  H.  Converse,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  A. 
Charles  H.  Cramp,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  A. 
Marshall  Field,  Chicago,  111.,  A. 

David  R.  Francis,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A. 

Marvin  Hughitt,  Chicago,  III.,  A. 

Franklin  Mac  Veagh,  Chicago,  III.,  A. 
John  Markle  Jeddo,  Penn.,  A. 

Samuel  Mather,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  A. 


Nominated  by 
Barton  Hepbubn. 
Barton  Hepbubn. 
Barton  Hepbubn. 
Babton  Hepbubn. 
Barton  Hepbubn. 
Babton  Hepbubn. 
Barton  Hepbubn. 
Barton  Hepburn. 
Barton  Hepburn. 
Barton  Hepburn. 
Barton  Hepburn. 
Barton  Hepburn. 


These  gentlemen  were,  on  one  ballot,  unanimously  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Smith  reported  the  following  named  gentlemen  for  election 
as  a  Committee  to  nominate    Officers   and   Standing  Committees 
10 
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to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  pursuant  to  Article  IX.  of  the  By- 
Laws  : 

CoBNELius  N.  Bliss,  Albxandbb  E.  Obb, 

William  Butlbb  Duncan. 

These  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Smith  also  reported  the  following  minute  in  regard  to  the 
death  of  Fbbdbbick  D.  Tappen,  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Chamber  at  its  last  regular  meeting : 

The  Chamber  of  Comrat  rce  of  the  State  of  New- York  joins  with 
the  general  public  in  deploring  the  untimely  death  of  Frederick 
D.  Tappen.  Though  past  the  three  score  years  and  ten  mark,  he 
was  still  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  intellectual  and  physical  manhood, 
and  the  commnnily  had  a  right  to  hope  for  many  years  continuance 
of  his  useful  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public  interests.  Pos- 
sessed of  keen  penetration,  strong  resolution,  clear  conviction  and 
incisive  action,  he  was  a  pillar  of  strength  in  all  emergencies.  He 
brought  to  bear  in  the  solution  of  complex  questions  a  judgment 
clear,  unclouded  and  uninfluenced  by  personal  or  sordid  considera- 
tions. He  was  inflexibly  just  and  fearless  in  the  expressions  of  his 
convictions.  These  qualities  marked  him  as  a  leader  among  his 
associates,  and  insured  a  successful  life  and  noble  career,  now  un- 
happily brought  to  a  close. 

In  entering  this  minute  of  our  appreciation  upon  the  records  of 
the  Chamber,  we  also  extend  to  his  family  and  friends  our  sincere 
condolence  and  kindly  sympathy  in  their  great  bereavement. 

The  minute  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  entered 
on  the  records  of  the  Chamber,  and  it  was  farther  ordered  that  an 
engrossed  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Tappbn. 

Mr.  Smith  submitted  the  following  communication  received  from 
the  Hon.  John  H.  Avbrill,  Director-General  of  the  South  Carolina 
Inter-State  and  West  Indian  Exposition  Company,  invitir  g  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  to  visit  the  Exposition  on  New- York 
Day,  or  at  such  time  as  may  be  convenient : 

Office  of  the 
Sbcbetabt  and  Directob-Gbnebal, 

Chablbston,  S.  C,  March  4,  1902. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce^  New- 
York  City. 

Gbntlbmbn  :  The  purpose  of  the  Charleston  Exposition,  which 
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is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  ever  held  in  the  Souths  exceeding 
those  at  Atlanta  and  Nashville,  is  to  display  in  the  most  concrete 
form  the  material  resources  of  the  South,  and  to  establish  the 
closest  possible  relations  between  the  business  interests  of  the  great 
centres  of  trade  and  the  people  of  the  South. 

There  is  no  more  inviting  field  in  the  United  States  for  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  and  the  profitable  exploitation  of  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprises  than  in  the  Southern  States.  The  mer* 
chants  and  manufacturers  of  New-Vork  have  many  customers  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  Slate  of  New-York  has  erected  a 
handsome  building  on  the  Exposition  grounds,  in  evidence  of  the 
friendly  regard  which  that  State  has  entertained  for  the  people  of 
this  section. 

What  is  now  required,  beyond  the  material  construction,  is  the 
personal  association  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  and  other 
business  men  of  New-York  with  the  people  of  the  South. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Exposition,  at  a  recent  meeting, 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  especially  inviting  your  organiza- 
tion to  come  to  Charleston  to  visit  and  inspect  the  Exposition,  our 
great  harbor,  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  many  points  of  interest  in  this 
vicinity.  I  therefore  cordially  extend  to  you  and  the  influential 
body  over  which  you  preside  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Exposition 
in  Charleston  on  New- York  Day,  or  at  such  other  time  as  may  best 
suit  your  convenience.  New- York  State  Day  will  be  some  time 
early  in  April.  New- York  City  Day  will  be  determined  by  Mayor 
Low.     We  venture  to  suggest  that  you  come  at  the  same  lime. 

Trusting  that  it  will  be  agreeable  for  you  to  accept  this  invita- 
tion, and  assuring  you  of  the  very  great  pleasure  it  will  give  us  to 
welcome  you  on  that  occasion,  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 
(Signed,)  John  H.  Aveeill, 

Director-  General. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  invitation 
was  accepted  and  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  Delega* 
tion  to  visit  Charleston. 

A.  Foster  Higoins. — Mr.  President,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Chamber,  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping  brought  up 
the  subject  of  the  depredation  on  the  harbor  by  dumping,  ifcc.  We 
had  some  years  ago  very  efiicient  laws  passed,  which  have  been  im- 
proved from  time  to  time,  and  they  have  been  such  a  benefit,  that  the 
Supervisor  of  the  Harbor  is  very  desirous  of  maintaining  them  in 
their  present  condition.  Recently  a  number  of  efforts  were  made 
to  pass  bills  which  would  virtually  repeal  these  laws.  Your  Com- 
mittee appealed  with  success  to  the  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Harbors  and  Rivers,  to  whom  these 
bills  were  referred,  requesting  that  adverse  action  be  taken 
thereon. 

The  Chamber,  as  well  as  the  whole  United  States,  owe    Mr. 
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BuBTON  a  very  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  protected  the  interests  of  the  different  harbors,  and  his  intelli- 
gent  action  on  all  matters  which  have  come  before  his  Committee 
and  1  take  this  opportunity  of  paying  it  on  behalf  of  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Oborob  F.  Sbward,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  and 
Municipal  Taxation,  submitted  the  following  report : 

7b  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

Your  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation  intends  to 
present  at  the  next  meeting,  if  possible,  a  revision  of  its  report  on 
the  System  of  Taxation  in  New- York  that  was  submitted  by  your 
Committee  in  October,  1900,  and  was  then  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  members  of  the  Chamber.  This  revised  report  will  cover  the 
ground  of  the  earlier  report  and  bring  the  data  down  to  the  end  of 
the  session  of  the  Leginlature  just  completed. 

Tour  Committee  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  make  extended  com- 
ment on  the  work  of  the  last  Legislature.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  the  failure  of  the  Mortgage  Tax  Bill,  although  expected,  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted.  It  was  introduced  at  the  instance  of  the 
Governor,  with  evidence  of  his  appreciation  of  the  gross  inequal- 
ities incident  to  mortgage  taxation  under  existing  laws,  and  of  the 
fact  that  all  mortgage  taxation  involves  double  taxation.  The  bill 
as  introduced  was  unsatisfactory  in  some  details.  These  were  cor- 
rected at  the  instance  of  your  Committee  and  of  other  committees. 
It  was  amended  at  the  last  so  as  to  give  the  revenue  to  the  localities 
instead  of  the  State.  So  amended,  it  seemed  to  your  Committee 
absolutely  the  best  legislation  that  could  be  hoped  for  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  vote  in  the  Senate  was  25  to  23,  and  it  failed  because  26 
votes  were  needed  to  pass  it. 

While  there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  cause  of  sound 
legislation  regarding  mortgage  taxation  has  been  advanced,  your 
Committee  is  well  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  opposition,  and 
feeltt  obliged  to  declare  that  a  thoroughgoing  campaign  of  educa- 
tion must  be  carried  on  persistently  and  on  broad  lines  if  present 
abuses  are  to  be  done  away  with. 

The  Krum  Corporation  Tax  Bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, but  at  the  date  of  the  preparation  of  this  report  ha«  not  been 
signed  by  the  Governor.  It  was  improved  on  its  way  through  the 
Legislature,  but  retains  features  which  were  presented  as  objection- 
able in  our  report  of  February  3d,  to  wit :  A  sliding  scale  of  taxation 
based  on  magnitude  of  capital  and  the  taxing  of  foreign  corporations 
on  the  basis  of  authorized  capital  instead  of  the  capital  employed  in 
the  State,  thus  putting  our  corporations  in  danger  of  similar  taxa- 
tion in  other  Stales  under  retaliatory  laws.  This  bill  is  so  compli- 
cated in  terms  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  po6«sibilities  that  your 
Committee  is  not  disposed  to  attempt  here  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
it,  nur  to  give  any  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  it  may  prove 
beneficial  in  part  and  otherwise  seriously  harmful. 
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Another  bill,  Senate  No.  636,  has  passed  the  Legislature,  and  is 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  Governor  and  Mayor.  This  bill  pro- 
vides a  summary  process  for  the  collection  of  personal  taxes. 
Under  it  the  tax  n;ceiver  may  obtain  an  order  for  the  examination 
of  the  delinquent  in  supplementary  proceedings,  and  the  order 
carries  with  it  an  injunction  to  the  delinquent  restraining  him  from 
making  any  disposition  of  his  prop#*rty. 

This  legislation  is  objectionable  because  it  will  occasion  anxiety, 
and,  in  some  cases,  hardship,  and  because  there  seems  no  good 
reason  why  so  drastic  a  measure  should  become  a  law.  Ordinary 
legal  procedure,  with  the  regular  safeguards  of  such  procedure, 
should  be  suflficient  for  the  tax  gatherer  as  well  as  for  the  private 
creditor. 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  while  the  last  Legislature  failed  to 
do  some  things,  it  equally  failed  to  do  harmful  things  in  great 
measure,  and  also  that  the  education  of  the  people  of  the  State  has 
been  advanced  in  the  direction  of  knowledge  that  it  is  not  wise, 
broadly  speaking,  to  take  away  from  the  local  divisions  subjects  of 
taxation  in  order  to  turn  them  over  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
State.  The  Legislature  has  Repudiated  this  idea  as  respects  banks 
and  practically,  as  respects  mortgages,  and  while  the  policy  has 
been  embodied  in  law  in  other  directions  it  is  still  possible  to  hope 
that  in  time  all  revenue  will  go  to  the  local  divisions,  and  that  the 
local  divisions,  in  turn,  will  contribute  equitably  to  the  State  on  the 
basis  of  their  expenditures  for  local  purposes.  Your  Committee 
alludes  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  that  its  disposition 
still  is  to  regard  this  as  a  sound  principle,  and  one  that  cannot  be 
departed  from  without  danger. 

Your  Committee  asks  that  the  foregoing  report  be  received  and 
placed  on  file. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed,)  Gkorge  F.  Sbward,  "j 

Chahles  S.  Fairchild, 
Alexander  E.  Orr,  I  si^uT^^mU 

.John    HarSEN    Rhoades,  dpal  Taxatwn, 

Clarence  H.  Kelsey,      J 
New- York,  March  29,  1902. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

O.  Egerton  Schmidt,  Commissioner  for  Licensing  Sailors' 
Hotels  or  Boarding  Houses,  elected  by  the  Chamber,  submitted  the 
following  report : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

Shortly  after  accepting  the  office  of  State  Commissioner  for 
Licensing  Sailors'  Hotels  or  Boarding  Houses  in  the  Port  of  New- 
York,  which  your  Honorable   Body  thougiit  proper  to  intrust  me 
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with,  I  called  your  attention  to  the  gross^  abuRes  which  sailors 
arriving  at  and  shipping  from  this  port  were  subjected  to,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  passing  strange,  that  while  our  mercantile  community 
boasted  of  its  fair  dealings,  advocated  reciprocity,  preached  the 
golden  rule  and  extolled  Jack's  brave  endurance  and  his  intelligent 
care  of  us  landsmen  when  at  nea,  we  looked  upon  him  generally 
with  distrust  when  on  shore,  and  left  him  largtly  to  the  deviltries 
and  evil  doings  of  the  harpies  who  constantly  beset  him,  and  who 
fleeced  him  of  his  hard  earned  wages.  Sir  Percy  Sandkrson 
states  that  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  seamen  ship  through 
his  British  Consulate  General  every  year,  or  about  one-half  the  seamen 
shipping  from  this  port.  If  we  deduct  from  the  total,  say  fifty 
thousand  coastwise  seamen,  we  have  left  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  yearly  in  this  port,  and  at  four  or  five  dollars  a  head,  there 
would  be  a  large  money  incentive  to  encourage  the  hordes  of  tempters 
in  their  nefarious  work.  It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  report  to  you 
what  my  Board  of  Commissioners  and  the  several  Societies  ii  orking 
for  the  physical  and  moral  betterment  of  the  seamen  in  this  City 
have  accomplished  in  these  past  five  years. 

The  existing  legislation  for  the  protection  of  seamen  is  ade- 
quate and  needs  only  enforcement. 

All  the  boarding  houses  in  this  City  and  in  Brooklyn  have  been 
inspected  by  the  ag^ent  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  by  the 
Health  Board.  Licenses  have  been  carefully  considered  and 
granted  or  held  in  abeyance  until  the  boarding  house  master  had 
conformed  to  the  rules  and  requirements  of  the  Board.  The  Board 
deemed  it  wise  to  employ,  with  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Missionary  Society  for 
Seamen,  a  young  lawyer,  Mr.  Clark  H.  Abbott,  who,  while  he  is 
Assistant  Secretary  of  this  Board,  is  also  the  Attorney  of  the 
Seamen's  Branch  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society.  He  has  done  splendid 
work  in  rendering  efficient  aid  to  seamen.  More  than  three  hun- 
dred applications  monihly  have  been  acted  on,  with  the  result  of 
some  twenty  three  thousand  dollars  secured  for  arrears  of  wages 
and  personal  property  during  1901,  in  addition  to  the  many  fines 
and  penalties  imposed  by  the  Courts  upon  oflfenders  against  laws 
for  the  protection  of  seamen.  The  Board,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Missionary  Society  for  Seamen,  has  em- 
ployed a  special  officer,  approved  by  the  Police  Department,  who 
has  learned  the  needs  of  seamen,  who  listens  to  their  grievances 
and  rights  them  in  and  out  of  the  Courts,  and  also  saves  to  the 
seamen  a  large  amount  of  money,  (some  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
last  year,)  most  of  which  is  now  sent  home  for  them  to  their 
relatives,  instead  of  going  in  rum  and  other  dissipations. 

The  runners  who  formerly  supplied  liquors  on  board  vessels  in 
the  harbor  are  now  kept  in  cheek,  and  **  blood  money  "  exactions 
from  the  crimps  have  been  reduced  to  a  very  few  cases. 

The  comfortable  reading  rooms  near  the  river  fronts  have 
increased  in  attendance  and  usefulness,  and  the  new  one  at  No.  1 
Stale  Street,  next  to  the  British  Consulate  General,  and  near  the 
United  States  Shipping  Commissioner,  with  whom  it  is  in  close  and 
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friendly  touch,  needs  a  visit  in  order  to  more  intelligently  under- 
stand the  ^ood  that  is  being  accompliahed  there  daily. 

The  medical  officer  attached  to  the  Pike  Street  Mission,  Dr.  Hay, 
who  needs  special  mention  for  his  services  to  some  one  hundred 
seamen  each  month  free  of  charge,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties, 
has  accomplished  great  good. 

All  this  work,  which  1  have  only  touched  upon,  is  now  going  on  ; 
the  machinery  is  there  and  running  nicely,  although  we  do  need  a 
steam  launch  and  the  means  to  maintain  it,  to  carry  out  properly 
the  work  in  this  harbor  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of  England  and 
of  other  ports  of  this  country.  Ail  that  is  needed  is  a  little  more 
interest  and  financial  aid  on  the  part  of  the  community  to  redeem 
our  City  from  its  former  bad  reputation  in  the  care  and  treatment 
of  seamen  who  are  forced  to  remain  a  little  while  in  our  port. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed,)         O.  Egbrton  Schmidt, 
Commissioner  and  President  of  the  Board, 

New- York,  March  15th,  1902. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state 
to  you  that  we  have  with  us  to-day  the  President- Elect  of  the 
Cuban  Republic  (applause)  and  also  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  of 
London,  who  comes  to  us  introduced  by  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  [Applause.]  Before  introducing  our  distinguished 
friend  on  my  right,  President  Palma,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  state 
that  this  Chamber  has  taken  a  decided  stand  with  reference  to  reci- 
procity, and  we  welcome  President  Palma  here  to-day,  who  will 
say  a  few  words  to  you  with  reference  to  the  new  duties  and 
responsibilities  upon  which  he  is  about  to  enter.  As  you  all 
know,  Mr.  Palma  has  been  a  resident  of  this  country  for  eighteen 
years,  and  has  associated  himself  closely  with  our  educational  and 
industrial  pursuits.  He  is  a  gentleman  who  has  the  respect  of  us 
all,  and  he  goes  to  Cuba  thoroughly  equipped  for  his  new  office  by 
his.  long  associations  with  this  country,  with  our  habits  and  with 
our  customs  and  with  our  civilization  ;  he  will  assume  the  ofiice  of 
President  next  month,  to  which  he  has  been  elected  unanimously 
by  his  people  ;  let  us  give  him  a  word  of  encouragement  from  this 
Chamber,  and  let  him  go  from  us  with  the  feeling  on  our  part  that 
we  rejoice  with  him  that  the  Cubans  have  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence, that  they  are  established  as  a  Republic,  and  that  we  bid 
them  Godspeed.  I  feel  sure  that  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Palma  the  Cubans  will  be  able  to  show  their  ability  for  self- 
government.  Last  year  Cuba  exported  merchandise  of  nearly 
$65,000,000  in  value.  Over  eighty  per  cent,  of  that  came  to 
this  country.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  look  upon  our  relation 
with  Cuba  as  simply  a  commercial  one.  The  Cubans  are  our 
ohildren  now.     We  have  brought  them  into  their  statehood  and 
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into  their  manhood,  and  let  us  not  he  selfish  in  our  dealing  with 
them,  hut  let  us  exercise  that  unselfishness  for  which  the  American 
people  are  noted,  and  let  us  ask  that  Congress,  which  is  to  deal 
with  this  question  of  reciprocity,  will  deal  generously  and  kindly 
and  with  magnanimity.  [Great  applause.]  I  have  the  pleasure 
now,  gentlemen,  of  introducing  to  you  President  Palma,  of  the 
Repuhlic  of  Cuba.     [Great  applause.] 

President  Palma  spoke  as  follows  : 

BBMARKS  OP   THE  HON.  T.  ESTRADA  PALMA,  PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  THE 
CUBAN   REPUBLIC. 

Gentlemen  :  Please  accept  ray  cordial  thanks  for  your  kind 
invitation,  the  honor  of  which  I  greatly  and  sincerely  appreciate. 

To  be  among  you,  gentlemen,  at  to-day's  meeting  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  I  consider  the  most  desirable  distinction  I  could 
think  of.  Commerce  here  and  everywhere  is,  according  to  my 
judgment,  the  most  important  wheel  in  the  complex  mechanism  of 
a  political  body.  It  is  surely  an  efficient  factor  in  developing  the 
natural  resources  of  a  country,  in  promoting  and  building  up  its 
industries,  in  fostering  the  energies  of  the  people  and  carrying 
their  activities  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  nation  into  all  parts  of 
the  world — even  those  which  are  not  within  the  pale  of  civilization. 
Still  more  :  if  we  look  on  the  moral  aspect  of  the  commercial 
movement  of  a  country  we  find  that  by  its  blessed  effects  order  and 
peace  are  assured  within  and  feelings  of  friendship  and  good  will 
strengthened  without.  In  modern  times  commerce  has  materially 
developed  its  real  force,  attaining  the  character  of  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  social  relations  of  men  ;  it  is  principally  due  to  the 
interests  created  by  it  that  nations  are  anxious  for  peace  and  devote 
their  efforts  to  smothering  old  grudges,  which,  otherwise,  might 
break  out  at  any  time  on  the  slightest  pretext. 

Take,  for  instance,  France  and  Germany.  Long  ago  they  would 
have  renewed  the  war  of  1870,  and  thrown  Europe  into  confusion 
and  political  disturbance,  but  the  feeling;  of  revenge  on  the  part  of 
France  is  checked  and  controlled  by  its  great  commercial  interests 
with  Germany,  and  the  former,  instead  of  being  an  irreconcilable 
foe  to  the  latter,  is  always  ready  to  adjust  any  difference  which 
might  impair  and  hurt  the  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  Canada,  Australia,  S«»uth  Africa,  we  can 
discover  without  effort  that  the  political  bonds  which  unite  them 
to  Great  Britain  are  rather  feeble,  and  that  it  is  only  by  the  strong 
commercial  ties  binding  them  to  the  Fatherland  that  they  have  not 
yet  seceded,  to  form  independent  nations. 

With  my  conviction  that  the  best  and  surest  way  to  attach  one 
country  to  another,  consists  in  building  up  and  strengthening  the 
trade  relations  through  reciprocal  exchange  of  products  and  the 
development  of  other  interests  in  the  same  line,  I  who  entertain 
for  Cuba,  my  native  country,  the  greatest  love,  and  feel  at  the 
same  time  deep  gratitude  to  the  United  States,  where,  for  eighteen 
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years,  I  have  met  with  the  most  kind,  generous  and  cordial  hospi- 
tality, am  anxious  to  see  both  countries  closely  connected  and 
firmly  united  by  a  reciprocal  commercial  treaty,  drawn  on  the  most 
favorable  terms,  a  treaty,  to  the  end  that  Cuba  become  the  largest 
market  in  America  for  the  products  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
this  country  raise  the  bar  now  placed  against  the  Cuban  products, 
especially  sugar  and  tobacco,  which  are  the  principle  staples  of  the 
island,  and  constitute  the  only  basis  we  have  to  start  on  in  unfold- 
ing other  industries.     [Applause.] 

On  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New- York  and  each  one  of  its 
estimable  members  depends  in  great  measure  the  attainment  of 
that  advantageous  result,  as  the  enormous  amount  of  business 
which  this  Chamber  represents  certainly  needs  a  vast,  an  immense 
field,  and  Cuba,  lying  within  hand's  reach,  affords  one  ol  the  be^t 
grounds  for  profitable  trade. 

I,  therefore,  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  enlist  your  help, 
your  earnest  support,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States — the  House  and  the  Senate — a  substantial  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  sugar  and  tobacco,  a  reduction  larger  than  that 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House, 
which  will  in  no  way  afford  any  relief  to  the  present  distress  of  the 
Cuban  producers.     [Applause.] 

RESOLUTIONS. 

On  motion  of  Francis  B.  Thurbkr,  the  thanks  of  the  Chamber 
were  tendered  to  President  Palm  a  for  the  interesting  remarks  he 
had  made. 

Mr.  TuuRBBR  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution, 
and  moved  their  adoption  : 

WherecLSf  Our  tariff  upon  the  principal  Cuban  products,  sugar 
and  tobacco,  ranges  from  80  to  130  per  cent.,  while  the  average  of 
the  DiNGLEY  tariff  on  the  dutiable  products  of  all  other  countries 
is  only  about  50  per  cent.  ;  and 

Whereas^  President  Roosevelt  has  recommended  in  his  message 
to  Congress  a  substantial  reduction  in  our  present  duties  upon 
Cuban  products,  and  it  has  been  estimated  by  President- Elect 
Palma,  of  Cuba,  and  Governor-General  Wood,  that  a  reduction  of 
60  per  cent,  in  our  duties  on  Cuban  products  is  necessary  for  the 
prosperity  of  Cuba  ; 

Jiesolved,  That  this  Chamber  can  see  no  good  reason  why  our 
tariff  on  Cuban  products  should  be  greater  than  the  average  tariff 
imposed  upon  the  dutiable  products  of  other  countries,  and  we  re- 
spectfully urge  upon  Congress  a  reduction  of  60  per  cent,  in  our 
present   tariff   upon   Cuban   products,   provided  that  a  reciprocal 
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reduction   be   made   by  Cuba  in  her  tariff  upon  products  of  the 
United  States  entering  Cuba. 

Fkancis  C.  Moore  moved  that  the  preamble  and  resolution  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue 
Laws  for  consideration  and  report. 

The  President  put  the  question,  and  the  preamble  and  resolution 
were  referred  to  that  Committee  by  the  following  vote  : 

Yeas,  76.     Nays,  62. 

On  motion  of  Calvin  Tomkins,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  when  the  Chamber  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Thursday,  April  10th,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M., 
to  receive  the  report  of  the  Committee. 

Francis  C.  Moorb  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber,  that  section  of 
Bill  No.  12,250,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Represenlatives  by  Mr. 
FowLKR,  providing  for  the  excliange  of  silver  dollars,  and,  indi- 
rectly, silver  certiticates,  out8tanding  for  gold  when  demanded  by 
the  holders  thereof,  should  not  become  a  law  ;  because. 

First.  The  reserve  of  gold  in  the  Treasury  would  be  less  than 
one-half  the  amount  of  silver  dollars  and  silver  certificates  out- 
standing in  circulation,  and  not  more  than  would  be  needed  as  a 
reserve  for  the  United  States  notes  outstanding,  if  at  any  time  the 
revenues  of  the  Government  should  be  lesH  than  its  expenses,  in 
which  event  the  legal  tenders  would  again  become  an  "  endless 
chain "  for  depleting  the  Treasury  gold,  increased  by  the  silver 
dollars  and  certiticates,  which,  under  the  proposed  law,  can  be  used 
to  demand  gold  as  an  exchange,  without  reference  to  disbursements 
for  expenses  ;  and 

Second.  Because  such  a  law  would  encourage  the  counterfeiting 
of  silver  dollars,  by  exchanging  them  at  the  Treasury  ior  gold, 
since  Treasury  experts  cannot  detect  counterfeit  coin  of  standard 
fineness. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Moorb,  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency,  to  consider  and  report  upon 
at  the  adjourned  meeting,  to  be  held  Thursday,  the  10th  instant. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  it  is  gratifying  to  our  pride  some- 
what, as  American  citizens,  that  the  attention  of  all  Europe  is  di- 
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reeled  to  this  country  to-day,  because  of  the  great  progress  in  com- 
merce and  education  that  the  it  is  now  and  has  been  making  in 
the  past  few  years.  We  have  with  us  to-day  Mr.  Alfred  Moskly, 
who  comes  with  letters  of  introduction  from  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  he  will  tell  you  what  is  in  his  mind  and  what  he 
seeks  to  accomplish.  I  have,  therefore,  great  pleasure  in  introdu- 
cing to  you  Mr.  Alfred  Mosbly,  of  London.     [Great  applause.] 

SPEECH  OF  MB.  ALFRED  MOSELY,  C.  M.  G. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Mr.  Jesup  has  kindly  given 
me  an  opportunity  of  meeting  you  here  to-day  in  order  that  I  may 
personally  explain  the  objects  of  the  two  commissions  of  delegates 
that  I  propose  to  invite  here  in  the  fall.  I  will  endeavor,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  to  explain  to  you  the  objects  I  have  in  view. 

As  a  student  of  commerce  and  finance,  I  have  been  struck  by  the 
immense  strides  this  country  is  making  agriculturally,  commercially, 
and  from  an  idealistic  point  of  view,  and  in  a  previous  tour  that  I 
made  through  the  United  States  some  three  years  ago,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  Great  Britain  was  going  to  hold  her  place  in  the 
commercial  theatre  of  the  world  we  must  modify  our  views  and 
drop  our  extreme  conservatism.  Of  course  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  Nature  has  endowed  this  country  with  gitts  that  must  place 
her  in  the  front  rank,  but  you  have  not  been  slow  in  bringing 
science  to  bear  upon  the  development  of  her  resources,  with  the 
result  that  to-day  you  are  more  intelligently  tackling  the  great  prob- 
lems of  commerce  than  any  other  nation  in  the  v«rorld.  Although 
endowed  with  these  natural  gifts  of  great  mineral  resources,  agricul- 
tural soil,  climate,  timber,  natural  gas,  oil,  navigable  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  a  variety  of  other  advantages  too  numerous  to  mention, 
still  all  these  would  be  nothing  unless  intelligently  handled,  and 
this  brings  me  to  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation.  To  what  do  I 
attribute  the  present  great  energy  and  vital  force  of  the  United 
States  ?  Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  education  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  question,  and  it  is  with  this  view  that  I  am 
about  to  invite  a  number  of  our  educationalists  to  visit  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  your  system  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.     [Applause.] 

Again,  I  think  we  have  much  to  learn  on  this  side,  and  I  am 
anxious  that  the  members  of  our  London  and  provincial  school 
boards,  together  with  members  of  the  County  Councils,  and  some 
of  our  prominent  citizens  should  have  an  opportunity  of  personally 
investigating  these  great  questions  in  order  that  they  may  glean  your 
best  points,  and,  if  possible,  and  where  it  may  be  found  to  be  prac- 
ticable, graft  the  same  on  to  our  educational  system. 

Further,  I  feel  that  labor  has  much  to  do  with  the  whole  prob- 
lem, and  I  have,  therefore,  decided  that  it  is  necessary  for  our 
trades  unionists  to  see  for  themselves  the  enormous  strides  that  you 
are  making  commercially  and  industrially,  in  order  that  they  may 
better  understand  the  system  and  ideals  of  your  workingmeu,  and 
with  that  view  it  is  my  intention  to  invite  the  leaders  of  labor  of 
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all  our  stable  industries  to  come  over  here  and  see  for  themselves. 
[Applause.] 

I  venture  to  think  that  your  system  of  production  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  our  own,  and  that  capital  and  labor  in  this  country 
have  learned  to  understand  one  another  better  than  they  do  in 
England.  I,  tlierefore,  hope  that  these  delegates  will  be  able  to 
personally  witness  your  methods  and  confer  with  their  fellow  work- 
men on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  trusting  that  they  may  glean 
much  useful  knowledge,  and  that  they  may  diffuse  the  same  among 
the  workmen  on  their  return  to  Great  Britain. 

I  have  been  much  impressed  in  my  travels  through  the  States 
with  your  readiness  and  desire  to  show  and  help  all  those  who  are 
seeking  for  knowledge,  and  I  feel  sure  that  my  Delegates  will 
receive  at  your  hands  a  warm  welcome  and  the  assistance  that  I  so 
earnestly  desire,  in  order  that  they  may  thoroughly  understand  the 
great  problem  which  is  leading  to  such  remarkable  results  in  this 
country. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  propose  to  anticipate  in  any  way  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  gentlemen,  who  will  honor  me  by  serving  on  these 
commissions.  1  intend  to  merely  ask  them  to  approach  the  ques- 
tion with  a  free  and  unbiased  mind,  and  to  fearlessly  report  their 
findings  to  our  countrymen  on  their  return. 

Please  allow  me  to  thank  you  in  advance  for  the  help  that  I  am 
sure  it  is  your  intention  and  desire  to  render  them  in  their  task. 
[Applause.] 

The  President. — I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Mosbly  will  be  very 
glad,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  take  by  the  hand  and  converse  with  any 
member  of  the  Chamber  here  who  is  interested  in  the  subject 
that  he  has  presented. 

The  President  appointed  Henry  HENTzand  Stephen  W.  Carey 
a  Special  Committee  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
year  ending  April  30th  next. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Adjourned  Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  April  10,  1902. 

An  adjourned  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  held  this  day,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the 
Rooms  of  the  Chamber,  on  Nassau-street,  between  Cedar  and 
Liberty  streets. 
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PRESENT. 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  President. 

IT,) 

Jacob  H.  Schipf,     ) 

Jambs  G.  Cannon,  Treasurer, 

Gborgb  Wilson,  Secretary. 

And  a  quorum  of  members. 

REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

GuBTAV  H.  Schwab,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws,  to  which  was  referred  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  the  resolution  urging  the  reduction  of  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  duty  on  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the 
island  of  Cuba,  submitted  the  following  report  on  the  subject : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

Your  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws 
have  considered  the  resolution  urging  upon  Congress  a  reduction  of 
fifty  per  cent,  in  our  present  tariff  upon  Cuban  products  referred  to 
them  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  beg  leave  to  report  as 
follows : 

On  the  6th  of  February  last  the  Chamber  adopted  a  memorial  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  setting  forth 
the  conditions  then  existing  upon  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  urging  a 
substantial  reduction  of  the  tariff  duties  upon  Cuban  sugar  and 
tobacco  to  be  followed  by  reciprocal  tariff  arrangements  with  the 
island  upon  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Cuban  govern- 
ment. More  than  two  months  have  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of 
this  memorial  and  no  relief  has  been  granted  by  Congress  to  the 
island,  for  the  economic  welfare  of  which  the  people  of  this 
country  are  morally  responsible  to  the  world,  but  a  measure  offering 
Cuba  a  meagre  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  tariff  duties  is  now 
submitted  for  discussion  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Your 
Committee  consider  this  reduction  entirely  inadequate  and  insuffi- 
cient. Your  Committee  urge  not  only  that  a  reduction  of  fifty  per 
cent,  is  the  least  that  is  compatible  with  the  obligations  assumed  by 
this  country  towards  Cuba,  and  that  self  interest  would  dictate,  but 
that  such  a  reduction  should  be  cheerfully  and  quickly  given  to 
prevent  impending  disaster. 

Your  Committee  therefore  submit  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions  : 

Whereas^ThiB  Chamber,  on  the  6th  of  February  last,  addressed  a 
memorial  to  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reprenenia- 
tives  respectfully  urging  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  tariff  duties 
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upon  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco,  as  called  for  by  every  consideration 
of  honorable  dealing  ;  and 

WhereaSy  This  Chamber  considers  the  reduction  of  twenty  per 
cent,  now  under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Representatives  entirely 
insufficient,  and  the  delay  in  adopting  some  prompt  and  effective 
form  of  economic  relief  for  Cuba  discouraging  to  the  people  of 
that  island  ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved,  That  this  Chamber  urges  upon  the  Honorable  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  that  a  reduction  of  not  less  than  fifty 
•er  cent,  upon  the  tariff  rates  of  duty  on  sugar  and  tobacco  should 
e  conceded  by  this  country  to  Cuba,  and  that  such  relief  should 
be  granted  promptly  ;  and  be  it  further 


t 


Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed,)        GusTAV  R  Schwab,  1      ^„^„^ 

Jacques   JIUBBB,  I    Jf^etgn  Oommsree 

IsiDOR  Straus,  [     j^^^^^^,. 

Silas  D.  Webb,  J 

New-York,  April  Sth,  1902. 

There  being  no  opposition  to  the  report,  the  President  put  the 
question,  and  it  was  adopted,  with  but  one  dissenting  vote. 

One  motion  of  Caxvin  Tomkins,  a  copy  of  the  report,  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Hon.  T.  Estrada  Palma,  President-Elect  of  the 
Cuban  Republic,  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  on  the  Sd 
instant,  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  leading  commercial  bodies  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President  announced  the  appointment  of  Charles  M.  Jbsup, 
William  C.  Le  Gendre,  William  N.  Colsr,  Jr.  and  Henry  W. 
Peabodt  as  the  Delegates  to  represent  the  Chamber  at  the 
Charleston  Exposition  on  New- York  Day. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 
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ROLL  OF  MEMBERS 


OF  THB 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-YORK, 

APRIL   30th,    1902. 


A. 

Name,  Date  qf  Election. 

Abraham,  Abraham, February  5,  1891 

ACHELIB,  Fritz, April  6,1894 

AcHBLis,  Thomas, December  4.  1890 

AcHESON,  E.  G April  8,  1902 

AcKERM AN,  Ernest  R., April  6.1899 

Adams,  Edward  D., February  6,  1902 

Adams,  Frederick  T., October  6,  1893 

Adams,  Henrt  Herschel, October  8,  1901 

Adams,  Samuel, January  6,  1899 

Adsit,  Charles, October  8,  1901 

Aoostini,  Joseph, January  6,1887 

AiTKEN,  John  W., January  8,1889 

Alden,  Adelbert  H., June  2,  1898 

Aldridoe,  Darwin  R., June  2,  1898 

Alexander,  Jambs  W., May  6,1897 

Allen,  Franklin June  2,1898 

Altman,  Benjamin, November  7,  1889 

Altschul,  C, February  6,  1902 

Ambrose,  Harrt  T., May  7,1891 

Amsinck,  GusTAY, June  8,1876 

Anderson,  Arthur  A December  6,  1888 

Anderson,  Charles  W., March  6,1890 

Anderson,  Frank  E., January  2,  1902 

Anderson,  John  F.,  Jr. June  4,1891 

Anderson,  Lathbop, January  8,1901 

Andrews,  William  H., February  4,  1897 

Andrews,  William  L., May  2,1889 

Ahsbacher,  Adolph  B., March  6,1890 

Anthony,  Henbt  M., June  7,1877 
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Name,  Date  qf  EUctkm, 

Appleton,  Danibl  F., October  6,1892 

Appleton.  Francis  R April  6,1894 

Appleton,  William  W., May  7,  1891 

Arbuckle,  John, October  6,  189Ji 

Arc HBOLD,  John  D., March  7,1889 

Armstrong,  James  Sinclair April  7,1892 

Arnold,  Hicks January  2,  1896 

Arnstein,  Euobnb April  6.  1894 

AsTOR,  John  Jacob, October  5,  1893 

AsTOR,  William  Waldorf October  2,  1890 

Atkins,  Thomas  B., January  8,  1891 

AncHiNCLOSs,  Henry  B., February  1,  1877 

Adchincloss,  Hugh  D., January  7,  1897 

Avert,  Samuel  P., April  4,  1895 

B. 

Babcock,  Henry  D., June  7,  1877 

Bache,  Siqmund  J., November  4,  1875 

Bacon,  Edward  R., March  4.  1897 

Baer,  George  F April  8,  1902 

Bailey,  Frank, January  8,1901 

Baker,  George  F., March  4,  1880 

Barer,  James  B., May  6,  1897 

Baker,  Stephen June  7,1894 

Balch,  George  W., March  4,1897 

Baldwin,  William  D February  4,  1897 

Baldwin,  William  H.,  Jr., June  7,  1900 

Baldwin,  William  M., February  4,  1897 

Ball,  Alwyn,  Jr., October  3,1901 

Ball,  Thomas  P., October  6,.  1876 

Ball,  Thomas  R., June  4,  1891 

Ballantynb,  Henry  F January  8,  1901 

Bancroft,  Samuel  Jr., April  7,1898 

Bangs,  Francis  Sedgwick, January  8,  1895 

Banks,  Henry  W.,  June  8,1880 

Bannard,  Otto  T., October  8,  1895 

Barber,  Amzi  Lorenzo, February  4,1897 

Barbour,  William, February  7,  1889 

Barnard,  Henry  Harris, April  5,1900 

Barnes,  Alfred  C December  6,  1888 

Barnes,  Henry  B June  4,1891 

Barney,  Charles  T., June  3,1897 

Barr,  Edward February  8,  1881 

Barrett,  John  D., October  8,  1901 

Barron,  William  H February  4,  1897 

Barrows,  Elliott  Thomas, April  5,  1900 

Barry,  Charles  D., January  7,  1897 

Bartlet,  Henry  p., April  2,  1896 
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1H97 
lb97 
1889 
1897 
1891 
1889 
1891 
1900 
1891 
1888 
1891 
1891 


Natm,  Date  of  Election, 

Barton,  Frederick  O., April  6.  1894 

Bartow,  Charles  S., February     4, 

Batcueller,  G  eoroe  Clinton, January      7, 

Baumoarten,  William November  7, 

Bausher,  Charles  L., June 

Batles,  Robert, April 

Bechstbin,  Augustus  C, May 

Beddall,  Edward  F., June 

Beer,  George  Louis,  October 

Beers,  Matthew  H., October 

Belding,  MiLO  M June 

Belding,  Milo  M.,  Jr., February 

Belmont,  August, March 

Benedict,  Hbnrt  H., January 

Benedict,  James, January 

Benjamin.  George  P., February 

Berlin,  Henry  C June 

Bbrnbeimbr,  Charles  L February 

Bbrolzheimer,  Emil January 

Berri.  William, October 

Bertron,  Samuel  R, April 

Bbrtschmann,  Jacob, January 

Bbrwind,  Edward  J., February 

Bettlb,  Samuel March 

Bbveridgb,  Alvkn, January 

Billqvist,  C.  Edward, June 

Bishop,  Hebbr  R., May 

BissELL,  Arthur  D., October 

Black,  Robert  C, April 

Blackford,  Eugene  G., February 

Blickbnsdbrfer,  George  C April 

Bliss,  Cornelius  N., November  2, 

Bliss,  Cornelius  N  ,  Jr., October 

Bliss,  Eliphalet  W., January 

Blodgett,  Isaac  D., Jane 

Blood,  Samuel  8 January 

Bloodgood,  William, February 

Bloss,  James  O April 

Blumbnthal,  Ferdinand, April 

Blumbnthal,  George, January 

Boas,  Emil  L March 

Bodman,  Edward  C January 

BOLDT,  George  C, October 

BoODY,  David  A., October 

BORGFBLDT,  GBORGB April 

BoRHAN.  Adolph  H October 

Borne.  John  E., October 

BosKowrrz,  Adolph June 

11 


1898 
1891 
1891 
1903 
1901 
1897 
1901 
1897 
1897 
1902 
1901 
1891 
1882 
1901 
1901 
1887 
1897 
1871 
1899 
1897 
1891 
1901 
1897 
1884 
1890 
1895 
1897 
1897 
1901 
1887 
1894 
1900 
1901 
1891 
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Nam€,  DaU  qf  Elfclion. 


Bourne,  Frrdbrick  G., November  7, 

BoDJtNB,  Joseph  B., April  4, 

BowDoiN,  George  S., April  4, 

BowEN,  Clarence  WiNTHROP, February  8, 

BowNE,  Samuel  W. , January 

BoYER,  Charles  H., October 

Brainard,  Frank April  5, 

Braman,  Willard, January  4, 

Brett,  George  P., January  2, 

Brewer,  William  A.;  Jr February  6, 

Brewster,  Henry  C, January  5, 

Brewster,  Herbert  R., January  8, 

Bkidgm an,  Herbert  L., October  3, 

Bright,  Osborne  W.  , January  2, 

BRmcKBRHOFP,  Elbert  A., November  4 

Brinckerhofp,  GuRDON  G., April  2, 

Brokaw,  William  V November  7, 

B HOOKER,  Charles  F., January  7, 

Bkookpield.  William, March  1 

Brooks,  Frederick, January  2, 

Brown,  Edward  M., December  4, 

Brown,  John  Crosby October  7, 

Brown,  Vernon  Carlbton, January  7, 

Brown,  Vernon  H., December  2, 

Brown,  Waldron  P., April  5, 

Brown,  Walston  H., October  8 

Brown,  William November  4, 

Brown,  Willlam  Harrison, October  8, 

Browning,  John  Scott, March  6, 

Browning,  William  C, October  8, 

Brucker,  Carl May  6, 

Bhundrett.  Hart  B., April  8, 

Buchanan,  Charles  P., April  1 

Buchanan.  William, June  5, 

Buckley,  William  F., February  7, 

Budge,  Henry January  6, 

Bulklby,  Charles  E January  7, 

BuLKLEY,  Edwin  M., October  5, 

Bulklby,  Jonathan, October  4, 

Bulklby,  Justus  L., June  4, 

Bull,  W.  Lanman, April  8, 

Burden,  Jambs  A., April  7, 

Burpord,  George  H October  1 

Burgess,  William  H., January  5, 

Bubns,  Edward March  4 

Bush,  J.  Adriance, October  4, 

Butler,  Richard, October 

Butler,  William  H., January 

Busch,  Adolphus, April 


1880 
1901 
1895 
1887 
1889 
1885 
1900 
1894 
1902 
1902 
1899 
1901 
1901 
1902 
1875 
1891 
1889 
1897 
1883 
1890 
1884 
1875 
1897 
1876 
1888 
1889 
1886 
1901 
1890 
1889 
1897 
1890 
1886 
1879 
1889 
1898 
1897 
1899 
1894 
1891 
1884 
1892 
1891 
1899 
1897 
1900 
1865 
1902 
1902 
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Cabot,  Francis  H., May  6,  1897 

Caesar,  Hrnry  A October  2.  1890 

Call,  Edward  P., April  7,1898 

Callanan,  Laurence  J., June.  3,1897 

Callawat,  Samuel  H., April  6,1899 

Cammann,  Henry  L., January  5,  1899 

Camm ANN,  Hermann  H., January  4,1894 

Campbell,  Felix, December  4,  1884 

Cannon.  Henry  W March  4,1886 

Cannon,  Jambs  G., November  3,  1887 

Carey,  Stephen  W., October  6,  1859 

Carhart,  Amory  Sibley, January  7,  1897 

Carleton,  I.  Osgood, January  7,  1897 

Carnboib.  Andrew December  1,  1887 

Carpenter,  Charles  W January  5,1899 

Carpenter,  Jambs  O  , March  5,  1885 

Carroll,  Howard, June  7,1894 

Carstbnsbn,  John Jaunary  2,1896 

Cartledgb,  John, December  5,  1889 

Cary,  Clarence, June  2,  1898 

Case.  Albert  C, January  2,  1902 

Case,  Wai'SON  E. January  6,  1859 

Cassatt,  Alexander  J April  4,  1901 

Ceballos,  Juan  M., June  7.1888 

Chambers,  Frank  R October  8,  1889 

Chapman,  John  M., January  5,1899 

Chase,  Austin  C January  2,  1902 

Cheney,  Frank  W., November  6,  1884 

Chenoweth,  Alexander  C, April  4,  1896 

Chew,  Beverly October  5,1899 

Chisholm,  Huoh  J January  2,  1902 

Christie,  Robert June  7,  1900 

CiLLEY,  John  K. December  1,1887 

CiLLis,  Hubert, March  6,  1902 

Claflin,  Arthur  B., June  4,1891 

Claflin,  John May  2,  1878 

Clark,  Charles  F., December  6,  1888 

Clark,  Cyrus, April  7,  1892 

Clark,  Gardiner  K.,  Jr. February  4,1897 

Clark,  William, June  7,  1877 

Clark,  William  A., April  3,  1902 

Clarke,  Dumont, February  4,  1892 

Clarke,  Thomas  B., December  6,  1888 

Clement,  Stephen  M., October  8,  1901 

Clews,  Henry, July  6,1865 

Clinton,  Charles  W,, May  6,  1897 
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Clyde,  Marshall  H  , October  4 

Clyde,  Thomas Ociober  4 

Clyde,  William  P., Novfmber  6i 

COANEY,  Charles  F January  2 

Cochrane,  John  W., March  3, 

COE,  Edward  P. January  7, 

CooswKLL,  Ledyard October  8, 

Cogswell,  W.  B April  8 

Cole,  Lucius  A February  4 

Cole,  William  M October  7, 

Coleman,  Michael, June  6 

Coler,  Bird  S. , January  6, 

CoLER,  William  N.,  Jr., February  4 

Colgate,  James  B., October  7, 

Colgate,  James  C. January  6, 

Collinos,  C.  T. , April  -4 

Collins,  Clarence  Lyman, February  6, 

CoLLORD,  George  W., January  2 

COLTON,  Charles  W., February  4 

Conger,  Henry  C February  6, 

CoNKLiN,  Eugene  H., April  2, 

CONKLIN.  William  Q., February  4 

CONKLiNG.  Alfred  R, February  6 

CONROW,  Tn KODOKE, February  4 

CONROW,  William  E., February  4, 

Content,  Harry, January  2, 

Converse,  John  H., April  8, 

Cook,  Charles  T June  7, 

Cook,  Henry  F March  4 

Cook,  Henry  H January  7> 

Cook,  Howard  M., April  5, 

CooKSEY,  George  B., June  4, 

COOLEY,  James  C, October  8, 

COONEY,  Daniel  F., October  6, 

Cooper,  Edward May  7, 

CoRBiN.  Austin January  5, 

CORDIER,  Auguste  J., December  4, 

CORLiES.  Benjamin  F December  1 

Cornell,  John  M.. April  7, 

Corning,  Edward March  2, 

Cost ELLO,  Carroll  P., June  7 

CouTTS,  George  H., March  4, 

CovERLY,  William, January  8, 

Cowl,  Claukson, February  4 

CowLEs,  David  S April  4 

Cox,  Charles  F., January  2 

CoYKENDALL.  Samuel  D., March  2 

Cramp,  Charles  H  , April  8 


1900 
1900 
1878 
19('2 
1881 
1897 
1901 
1902 
1897 
18^6 
1895 
1898 
1897 
1875 
1898 
1901 
1879 
1902 
1897 
1902 
lb91 
1897 
189G 
1897 
1897 
1902 
1902 
1877 
1897 
1897 
1900 
1891 
1889 
1887 
1868 
1899 
1890 
1881 
1881 
1898 
1900 
1897 
1885 
1897 
1889 
1902 
1898 
1902 
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Nams,  J>aU<fElsctUm, 

Cranb,  GBOKnB  F June  4,1891 

Crane.  Jonathan  H January     10,1884 

CKiMMrNS,  John  D., October  4.1888 

Ckimmins,  Thomas,   January  2,  1902 

Crocker,  Qkorob  A October  4.1860 

Cromwell,  David October  8,  1901 

Cromwell.  Frederic March  6,1885 

Cromwell.  J ABfBS  W., January  7,1892 

Crosby.  Henry  B May  1,  1890 

Crobsman,  George  W April  2,  1896 

Crouse,  D.  N October  8.  1901 

Crousb,  John  M., October  3,1901 

Cdmminob.  Oeorob  F. December  1.  1881 

CoRREY.  Jonathan  B., June  7,1900 

CuRTiss,  Henry  W., November  6,  1884 

Cutter,  John  D., June  6.1878 

CuTTEM,  Ralph  L., June  6,  1878 

Cutting.  R  Fulton October    *  1,1896 

Cutting,  William  Bayard, April  4,1895 

CuYLBR.  Cornelius  C May  8,1888 

CuYLER,  Thomas  Da  Witt March  6,  1902 

D. 

Dallby,  Henry, November  4,  1886 

Darlington,  Joseph  G. January  7,  1897 

Davis.  Daniel  A February  4,  1897 

Davison.  Henry  P., April  5,  1900 

Day,  Benjamin  M., October  6,  1892 

Day,  Clarence  S., January  8,  1895 

Day,  Henry, February  4.  1897 

Deal,  Edgar, October  8,  1901 

Dean,  Frank April  4.  1895 

Dearborn,  David  B., November  2,  1865 

Dearborn,  Qeohgb  S April  5.1900 

De  Bary.  Adolphe October  1,  1896 

De  Cordova,  Charles, \ June  1,  1882 

Deeves.  J.  Henry, February  4,  1897 

Deeves,  Richard January  2.  1896 

Degener.  John  F., June  4,1891 

Dblapield.  Maturin  L.,  Jr., January  7,  1897 

Delano,  EuGENB, June  7,1900 

De  Lima.  Elias  A February  4,  1897 

De  Lima,  Elias  S.  A., February  4.  1897 

Demorest,  William  C, January  5,  1899 

Dbmuth.  William November  7,  1889 

Denby,  Isaac. November  6,  1890 

Dennis.  Samuel  S June  7,1900 

Depew,  Chauncby  M., May  7.1885 
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De  Rham.  Charles,  Jr., April  5.1900 

De  Silver,  Carll  H October  8,1895 

Dettmbr,  Jacob  G Janaary  5,  1898 

Devob,  Frederick  W., February  4,1876 

Dewey.  Edward  W., October  8.  1889 

Dexter,  Hbnrt Jane  4,1891 

Dexter.  Seymour, October  8,  1901 

Dickson,  James  B., February  4,1897 

Dibterich,  Charles  F January  7,1897 

DniocK,  Henry  F., May  6.  1875 

DoDD.  Frank  H.. January  7,  1897 

Dodge.  Charles  C November  7,  1873 

Dodge,  Cleveland  H., April  5,1883 

Dodge,  Francis  E., February  7,  1895 

Dodge.  Norman  W., June  4,1874 

Dodge,  William  E., August  2,1860 

DoHSB,  John, January  7.1897 

DoLAN.  Thomas March  6,1902 

Dominick,  Bayard, January  8,  1901 

DoMiNiCR,  H.  Blanchard, January  7,  1897 

DoMMERiCH,  Louis  F., December  1,  1887 

Donald,  Peter June  3. 1877 

Doty,  Ethan  Allen, April  7,  1881 

Dougherty,  John, February  6,  1902 

Douglas,  William  H April  1,  1897 

Douglass,  Robert  Dun, February  4. 1897 

Dow,  Charles  M  , October  8,1901 

Do WLBR,  Arthur  E., January  8.1901 

Drake-Smith,  Barstow, January  7,1897 

Dresser,  Danibl  Le  Roy October  8,1901 

Drbyfuss,  Ludwig, February  4,  1897 

Driggs,  Marshall  S., June  4,1891 

Dryden,  John  F., February  4.1897 

Dudley,  John  L., October  4,  1883 

DUKB,  James  B., March  2,  1893 

Duncan,  Willlam  Butler April  5,  1865 

Dunham,  J.  Frank, April  4,  1901 

DUNWOODY,  William  H March  6,  1902 

Duryea,  William, October  1.  1874 

Dutch  BR,  John  B., January  4,1883 

Dutch  BR,  Silas  B October  6,1887 

Duval,  George  L., June  7,1900 

Du  ViviER,  Charles  A., January  5,  1899 

E. 

Bames,  Edward  E January  6,  1888 

Earlr,  Ferdinand  P February  8,  1887 
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Eckels,  James  H., January  2,  1902 

EcKERT.  Thomas  T April  6.  1898 

Eddy,  Ulysses  D April  6.  1894 

Edobll,  GsokgeS., January  6,1898 

Edwards,  Richard  L., March  5,  1891 

Ehrmann,  Ernest, April  4.  1901 

EiDLiTZ,  Otto  M January  8,  1901 

Einstein.  David  L., • December  4.1890 

EiSMAN,  Max January  8   1901 

Elkins.  William  L.  , March  6,  1902 

Elliott,  Samuel, June  7,  1900 

Ellis,  Rudulph, April  4,  1901 

Ellsworth,  James  W January  8,1901 

Elsworth,  Edward, June  7.  1900 

Ely.  George  W April  6,  1900 

Ely.  Horaces., April  6,  1894 

Emery.  Charles  G., May  6,  1881 

Enoler,  Adolph, November  4,  1875 

Enolis,  Charles  M., May  2.  1889 

Erdmann,  Martin, January  2,1902 

Erhardt,  Joel  B., October  4.  1900 

Estbs,  Webster  C, .-. ..  June  8.  18J»7 

Ettlinoer,  Louis, '. . .  January  7,1897 

Evans,  Henry April  7,  1892 

Evans,  Thomas  W., May  6,  1875 

Evans,  William  T January  7,  1897 

F. 

Fahnxstock,  Harris  C, September  5,  1867 

FaHNESTOCK,  WiLLLAM April  7,1898 

Fahys,  George  Ernest, March  4,1897 

Fahyb,  Joseph June  5,  1879 

Fairbanks,  Henry  P., January  5,1899 

Faibchild,  Charles  8., April  4,1889 

Fairchild.  Julian  D1 October  5,  1898 

Fairchild,  Samuel  W January  8,1895 

Falk,  Gustav, January  6,  1898 

Faxk,  Kaufmans., April  7,  1898 

Fancher,  Charles  H., April  5.1894 

Farlee,  Jacob  S ...  April  6,1899 

Farleb.  Robert  D., April  6,  1899 

Farr,  John Januaiy    10.  1884 

Farrelly,  Patrick, October  4,  1888 

Farrelly,  Stephen, March  4,  1897 

Fassett,  J.  Sloat, October  8,1901 

Faulkner,  Edward  D January  2,  1890 

Fay,  SiGOURNEY  W., December  5,1878 
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Fayerweathbr,  William  C, April  7,  1892 

Fearon,  James  S January  4,  1900 

Fechheimbr»  MARTU9  S April  2,1891 

FBRausoN,  Walton,..     October  H,  1901 

Fbhris,  Frank  A January  4,  1894 

Field,  Marshali Aprii  3,1902 

Fielding,  Michael  B., June  8,1880 

Fish,  Stuyvesant .* .  January  2,  1902 

Fisher,  Irving  R October  8. 1901 

Fisher,  Joel  E May  2.  1878 

FiSK,  Haryet  Edward June  3,1897 

FiSK,  Plinv January  2,  1902 

Fitch,  Ashbel  P January  3,  1901 

Fitzgerald,  Louis April  2,  1891 

Flagler,  Henry  M., November  6,  1884 

Flagler,  John  H., February  4,1897 

Flannagan,  William  W., March  5.  1891 

Fleitmann,  Ewald, October  8,  1889 

Fleming,  William  Q  , April  4.  1901 

Fliess,  William  M.. November  2,  1871 

Flint,  Chaklks  H December  6,  1877 

Fogg.  Francis  A. January  2,  1890 

Force,  William  H January  8.  1895 

Forgan,  Jamks  B., January  2.  1902 

Foster,  Scott April  2,  1891 

Fowler,  Thomas  P., April  4,  1901 

FoYE,  Andukw  J.  C, June  8,1886 

Fralky.  John  U January  6.  1898 

Francis,  David  R April  3,  1902 

Fraber,  Horatio  N., January  7,  1897 

Freeman,  Charles  D., June  2,  1898 

French,  Amos  T April  4.  1901 

Freund,  Max, February  4,  1897 

Friedlander,  Albert, January  6,  1898 

Friedsam,  Michael January  6,  1898 

Frissell,  Algernon  S November  3.  1887 

Frothingham,  Howard  P., April  4,1895 

G. 

Gage,  Lyman  J ..  March  6,  1902 

Gallaway,  Robert  M January  8,  1891 

Gardiner.  George  N., February  7.1889 

Garth,  Horace  E Marcb  5,  1891 

Gary,  Elbeut  H February  6,  1902 

Gawtry,  Harrison  E., January  2,  1002 

Geer,  George  J., December  4.  1890 

Geer.OliverJ January  5,1888 
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Geoffrot,  NrcnoLAS, February  6, 

Gerhard.  Paul  F ' January  4, 

GiBB,  John, December  4, 

Gibson,  George  Rutlbdge April  4, 

Gibson,  Rob KRT  W., May  6, 

Gilbert,  Charles  P.  H., April  4 

Gilpin,  William  J June  8, 

GiNNA.  Stephen  A., October  5, 

Goadbt,  Clarence, October  3, 

GODDARD,  F.  Norton, January  6, 

GOEPEL,  Carl January  3 

Goldman,  Henry February  7, 

Gordon.  Geokoe  0., April  5, 

GossLER,  Gustav  H., J une  8, 

GoTTHEiL,  Paul, Ociober  8, 

Gould,  George  J., April  5, 

Grace,  William  R December  6, 

Graham,  Benjamin, April  6, 

Graham,  Malcolm January  7 

Granbert,  Wn^LiAM  H., October  1 

Granniss,  Robert  A., October  5, 

Gray,  William  S Ociober  4, 

Greene,  Francis  V., April  5, 

Griffin,  Francis  B April  6 

Griffith,  Edward Marcb  6, 

Griggs.  Herbkrt  L., January  7 

Griscom,  Clement  A November  7, 

Griscom,  Clement  A.,  Jr., January  7, 

Grosvenor,  James  B.  M., June  4 

Guggenheim,  Bknjamin, June  8, 

Guggenheim,  Daniel, March  5, 

Guggenheim,  Isaac March  5, 

Guggenheim.  Morris April  4 

Guggenheim,  Solomon, -. April  4 

Guillaudeu,  William  L., April  4 

Gunther,  Bernard  G., March  2, 

QuNTHER,  Franklin  L., November 


1902 
1888 
1884 
1889 
1897 
1901 
1897 
1898 
1901 
1898 
1901 
1895 
1894 
1875 
1901 
1894 
1877 
1900 
1897 
1891 
1893 
1900 
1900 
1899 
1902 
1897 
1889 
1897 
1891 
1897 
1891 
1891 
lb95 
1895 
1901 
1898 
1889 


Haas,  Kalman December  4,  1890 

Hackett,  Corcellus  H., October  8,  1889 

Haggerty,  J.  Henry, February  4,  1897 

Hall,  Albert  C April  5,1894 

Hall.  Henry  H A  pril  7,  1898 

Halls,  William,  Jr.. October  7,  1897 

Hard,  Anson  W., December  7,  1876 

Hare,  J.  Montgomery, October  3,  1806 
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Hakkness,  William, February  4,  1897 

Harper,  Orlando  M ; December  2,  1886 

Habrihan.  Joseph  W.. October  8.  1901 

Hartshorn,  Stewart, Juoe  5,  1890 

Harvey,  Geouge  B.  M June  7,  1900 

Hatch.  Arthur  Melvin, January  6.  1898 

Hatch,  Edward  P March  7,  1889 

Hathaway,  Charles, February  6,1896 

Hatbmeyer,  Henry  O January  8,  1885 

Havemeyer.  William  F April  1,1875 

Hawk,  William  8., January  3,  1901 

Hawkins,  George  F.. June  7,  1900 

Hayden,  James  A., October  5,1899 

Hayes,  R.  Somees April  4,  1901 

Haynes,  Frederick  W., January  2.  1902 

Hazard,  Williaji  A., April  7.  1892 

Healt,  a.  Augustus February  5,  1891 

Hearn,  Arthur  H., February  6,  1890 

Hearn,  George  A June  6,1889 

Hedges,  James, March  4.1897 

Heidelbach,  Alfred  S March  1.1888 

Heminway,  Homer, January  7,  1897 

Henderson,  Chables  R., June  5,1884 

Hendricks,  Edmund, January  4,1894 

Hendricks,  Harmon  W., June  4,  1896 

Hendricks,  Henby  H., February  6,  1896 

Hendrix,  Joseph  C, October  5.1893 

Hbntz,  Henry May  6,  1858 

Hepburn,  A.  Barton. October  5,  1893 

Herrman,  Abraham. March  6,  1890 

Hermann,  Ferdinand, February  6.  1902 

Hewitt,  Erskine, January  2,  1902 

Hester,  William, April  8,  1902 

HiCKOK,  George  S., October  1,1891 

Hicks,  Benjamin  D October  8,  1901 

Hicks,  Frederick  C, October  3,  1901 

Hicks,  John  D.. June  7,  1900 

HiGGiNS,  A.  Foster November  3,  1859 

HiGGiNS,  Eugene October  3,  1889 

Hill.  James  J., April  4,  1901 

Hi LLM AN,  William, June  2,1898 

Hilton.  William  B., November  6,  1884 

HiNE,  Francis  L., April  7,  1892 

Hitchcock,  Welcome  G.. April  2,1891 

HOAG,  William  N April  2,  1891 

Hoc hstadter.  Albert  F.. January  7,1897 

Hodgm AN.  George  B.. April  4,1895 

HoDGMAN,  George  F January     10,  1884 
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Hob,  Robert April  4 

H0ENINGHAU8.  Prbderick  H., December  4 

HoppMAN,  Charles  F.,  Jr., October  7, 

HoOAN.  Jbpperbon, February  4, 

HoLBROOK,  Edward February  7, 

H0LLI8TER,  G.  Trowbridge October  8, 

HoLLisTBR,  William  H., December  8, 

Holmes,  Anthony  Drezel, November  6, 

Holmes,  Edwin  T.,  February  4, 

Homer,  Charles  F.. Juoe  8, 

HooPLE,  William  G. March  4, 

Hopkins,  Amos  L January  4, 

Hopkins,  EusTis  Langdon, January  8, 

Hopkins,  Franklin  W.  , January  5, 

Hopkins,  George  B., April  2, 

Hopping,  A.  Howard, December  4, 

HORTON,  GuRDON  B., June  4, 

HosKiBR,  Herman  C, January  7, 

Houghtaling,  David  H June  7, 

Howard,  William  C, February  4, 

Howe,  John  I.. December  2, 

HowLAND,  W.  Wallace June  1 

HoTT.  Alfred  M., May  7, 

HoTT,  Charles  A November  1 

HoYT.  Colgate January  6, 

HoTT,  Edward  C January  3, 

Hubbard,  Samuel  T., April  6, 

HuBER,  Jacques, January  7, 

HuDNUT.  Alexander  M., June  4 

Hughitt,  Marvin, April  3, 

Hulbbrt.  Henry  C, October  4, 

Hume,  Frederic  T March  4, 

Humphreys,  Alexander  C January  2, 

HuMPHRBYS,  Edward  W., November  4, 

Humphreys,  Frederick  H January  2, 

Hunt,  Charles  W March  4, 

Hunt,  Richard  H May  6, 

Huntington,  Archer  M., April  8, 

Hurley,  Thomas  J., April  4 

HuYLBR,  John  S., February  4, 

Hyatt,  Abram  M., January  3. 

Hyde,  Clarencb  M., March  2 

Hyde,  B.  Francis, June  4, 

Hyde,  Jambs  H., ..  January  5, 


1872 
1890 
1897 
1897 
1889 
1901 
1891 
1890 
1897 
1886 
1897 
1888 
1901 
1899 
1891 
1890 
1891 
1897 
1877 
1897 
1886 
1891 
1891 
1888 
1898 
1889 
1899 
1897 
1896 
1902 
1883 
1897 
1902 
1875 
1902 
1897 
1897 
1902 
1901 
1897 
1901 
1893 
1891 
1899 


ICKBLHBIMBR,  Hbnrt  R October       6,  1892 
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IDE,  Gborob  E., February  4,  1897 

Ilslkt.  Silas  A., December  5.  1889 

Inolis,  James  S December  5,  1889 

IsELiN,  Adrian. December  6,1866 

IsELiN,  Adrian,  Jr.. April  5,  1894 

ISELiN,  William  E October  5,  1893 

IVKS,  Brayton December  1.  1887 

IvrsoN,  David  B., December  1,  1887 


J. 

Jackson,  P.  Wolcott, April  6,  1899 

Jackson,  William  H., November  7,  1889 

Jacobs,  Ralph  J May  1,1890 

J acquelin,  John  H., October  8,  1895 

J AHN.  GusTAVB  A., February  5,  1891 

Jambs,  Arthur  Curtiss, October  5,  1898 

James,  D.  Willis. January  2,  1862 

Jaqubs,  Qeoroe  B.» December  4,1890 

Jarvie.  Jambs  N., October  4,1894 

Jenkins,  John  G., March  2,  1898 

Jennings,  Albert  Gould, January  7,  1897 

Jesup,  Charles  M., May  3,  1883 

Jesup,  Frank  W October  3,1901 

Jesup,  Morris  K February  5,  1863 

J  EWETT.  George  L., March  7.1889 

Johns,  Henry  W January  8,  1901 

Johnson,  James  G., February  6,  1896 

Johnston.  Walter  S.. April  6,  1899 

Jones,  E.  Clarence, October  3,  1901 

Jones,  Frank  S.  , October  5.  1 899 

Jones,  Joseph  A April  5,1900 

Jones,  Walter  R.  T., March  6.  1884 

JoosT,  Martin, June  4,  1891 

JosEPHi,  Isaiah October  7,  1897 

Juilliard,  Augustus  D., November  4,  1876 

K. 

Kahn.  Otto  H., October  7.  1897 

Kalbflkisch,  Franklin  H. , January  3,  1901 

Kean,  John April  4.  1901 

Kellogg,  William  C June  7.1900 

Kelly,  Eugene December  5.  1889 

Kelly.  Richard  B., January  3,  1901 

Kelsby,  Clarence  H., February  4,  1897 

Kemp,  George  William January  7.1897 

Kennedy,  Elijah  R October  6,  1887 

Kennedy,  John  S., October  6,  1870 
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Kent,  Thomas  B March  2.1898 

Keppleh.  Kudolpii January  5.  1899 

Kbrh,  Henhy  S February  4,  1897 

Eessler,  Alfred, April  6,  1900 

KE88LER.  George  A January  6,  1898 

Keveney,  Thomas  J June  5,  1890 

KiLNER,  Samuel  E October  4,  1900 

EiMBAXL,  KoBERT  J., January  8,  1891 

Kino,  David  H October  7,  1886 

Kino.  Edward, April  2,  1891 

Kino,  William  F May  7,  1885 

KiNosFORD,  Daniel  P., October  5.  1899 

Kingslkt,  William  M., April  4,  1901 

KiRKPATRiCK,  TnoMAS, February  6,  1902 

Kissel,  Gustav  E., October  6,  1892 

KissFL,  Rudolph  H January  2,  1902 

Knapp,  Charles  J October  3,  1901 

Knapp,  Joseph  P., January  7,  1897 

Knapp,  Shbppard April  2.  1891 

Knoedleu.  Koland  F., December  1,1887 

Knowbh,  Benjamin May  6,1875 

KoECiiL,  Victor, February  7,  1889 

KoHNS,  Lazarus, June  4,  1891 

KOHNS,  Leb June  4,  1891 

KouNTZB,  Luther November  4,  1869 

Kraus,  Harry June  2,  1898 

Kremer,  W^iLLiAM  N January  5,1899 

KuiiLKB.  Georoe  W., January  2,  1902 

KuHNE,  Percival, January  7,1897 

KuNUARDT,  Henry  R., April  4,1895 

KuNKEL,  John  A., April  1,1897 

KuTTBOFP,  Adolf, December  5,1889 

L. 

Ladew,  Edward  R December  6,1888 

Laiohton,  Georoe  J February  4,  1897 

Laird.  Alexander, October  8,1901 

Lamarchb,  Henry  J., April  2,1885 

Lamont,  Daniel  S., April  6,  1899 

Lamport.  Hiram  H., December  3,1885 

Lanb,  J.  Henry January  8,1885 

Lane,  James  W., February  6,1902 

Lanodon,  Edwin, January  6,  1893 

Langdon,  Woodbury June  7,  1877 

Lanobloth,  Jaco^ October  4,1894 

Lanier.  Charles October  5,  1865 

Lawrence,  Benjamin  B., October  8,  1901 

Lawrence,  Chester  B., June  4,  1891 
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Lawrence,  Cyrus  J., JaDaaiy  2, 

Latng,  James  D April  5 

Leach,  Arthur  B., April  8 

Leavitt,  Charles  W., January  2, 

Lb  A  YCR  AFT,  J.  Edgar, January  8, 

Lecompte,  Francis  D., May  4, 

Lee,  J.  Bowers, January  7, 

Leech.  William  E., May  6, 

Le  Gendre,  William  C, February  4, 

Leoq,  George January  8, 

Leggett,  Francis  H., December  8, 

Lehmaier,  Ludwig, May  4 

Lehman,  Emanuel June  8, 

Lehman.  Philip, January  6, 

Lehman,  Sigmund  M., January  6, 

LELAT7D,  Francis  L June  4 

Lboser,  Thomas  S., April  1 

Lesher,  Arthur  L., June  5, 

Leyerich,  Charles  D., June  4, 

Levy,  Jefferson  M., January  6, 

Lewis,  Charlton  T., March  6, 

Lewis,  David  W., October  2 

Lewis,  Edward  L., January 

Lbwisohn,  Adolph, January 

LiBBY,  Augustus  F., June  7, 

Limburger,  Richard, April  7, 

Lincoln,  Frederic  W.,  Jr., April  1 

Lincoln,  Lowell December  2, 

Litchfield,  Edward  H January  5, 

Littauer,  Lucius  N., October  6, 

Livingston,  S.  Otis, October 

Lloyd,  Francis  G., January 

LoEB.  James, January  4 

LoEW,  Edward  V., June  4, 

LoiNES,  Stephen, February  4, 

Look,  David  M ; January  4, 

Lord,  Jambs  Brown, April  5, 

LovELL,  Frank  H., February  4, 

LovELL,  Leander  N March        17 

Low,  Abbot  Augustus, April  6, 

Low,  C.  Adolphe, April  5, 

Low,  Joseph  T., June  5, 

Luckenbach,  Edgar  F., January 

LuDiNGTON.  Charles  H., November  2, 

LuMMis,  William, December  3, 

Lyall,  William, December  6, 

Lyle,  John  S. December  5, 

Lyman,  Frank, January  4, 

Lyman,  Henry  D., April  6, 


1890 
1888 
1902 
1902 
1891 
1882 
1897 
1S86 
1892 
1895 
1874 
1882 
1875 
1898 
1898 
1891 
1897 
1884 
1891 
1898 
1902 
1873 
1902 
1902 
1894 
1898 
1897 
1875 
1899 
1899 
1884 
1890 
1894 
1891 
1897 
1894 
1900 
1897 
1864 
1893 
1883 
1884 
1901 
1865 
1891 
1889 
1889 
1900 
1899 
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McAlpin,  Edwin  A Octobt^^  1,  1891 

McAnbrnbt.  John, March  2.  1893 

McCall,  John  A., Januaiy  5,  1898 

McCakroll,  William, March  4,  1897 

McCoRD,  Henry  D., April  7.  1898 

McCORD,  William  H January  2,  1902 

McCrebrt.  James, Juoe  4,  1874 

McCreert,  J.  Crawford, June  4,  1891 

McCuRDT,  Richard  A., February  4,  1875 

McCuRDY,  Robert  H., June  2,1898 

McCutcheon,  James, January  4,  1900 

McDonald,  John  B., April  5,1900 

McGabrah,  Gates  W., April  6,  1899 

McGeb,  Henry  A., April  6,  1899 

McG OVERN,  James, October  1 ,  1896 

McGuiRE,  John  C January  7,  1 897 

MclNTYRB,  Thomas  A., October  4,1883 

McIntyre,  William  H., January  2,1902 

McKeever,  Daniel J  nne  4,  1 891 

McEeeyer,  J.  Lawrence, July  6,  1865 

McELesson.  John, May  2,  1889 

McLean,  Qborob  Hammond, April  5,1900 

McLean.  Jambs June  7.  1900 

McLean,  John  S March  5,  1891 

McLouohlin,  Charles  S., February  4,  1897 

McMahon,  James, October  6,  1892 

McNbir,  George, January  2,  1896 


Mabon.  James  B April  4,  1901 

Macdonald,  Charles, June  3,  1897 

Macdonald,  James  A March  4,  1897 

Macdonouqh,  James, April  2,  1891 

Mack,  Jacob  W., January  6,  1898 

Mackay,  Donald October  3,1895 

Mackay,  John  W., October  7,  1897 

Maclaren,  Duncan  L.  S., February  6,1902 

Maclay,  Mark  W., October  3,  1901 

Macnaughtan,  Allan March  4,  1897 

Macpherson,  Robert  B., March  6,1890 

Mac  Veagh,  Franklin, April  3,  1902 

Macy,  George  H October  1 ,  1891 

Macy,  V.  EVERIT, January  2,  1902 

Mailler,  William  H., July  6,1865 

Mattland,  Alexander, January  7,  1897 

Male,  William  H., April  2, 1891 
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Mali,  Pierre January  8,  1889 

Mallory,  Charles, March  2.  1882 

Mann.  S.  Vernon June  7,  1900 

Manning,  Hknry  S., October  4,  1894 

Manning,  John  B January  2,  1890 

Manson,  Thomas  L.,  Jr., June  2,  1898 

Marble.  William  A., March  6,  1902 

M arkle,  John April  3,  1902 

Maklino,  Alfred  E March  4,  1897 

Martin,  James  M., February  6.1902 

Martin,  Peter  \V January  2,  1902 

Martin.  RoBhRT  H April  5,  1900 

Martin,  William  K.  H October  3,1889 

Martin KZ,  Aristides April  1,  1897 

Mather,  Samuel April  3.  1902 

Mathkron,  William  J., February  6,  1902 

Maury.  Charles  W February  6,  1890 

Maxwell.  Henry  W., October  2.  1890 

Maxwell.  Robert, April  4,  1901 

Mayer.  Otto  a.. June  4,  1885 

Mendel.  S.  Phillips June  4.  1891 

Meredith.  W  illiam  T., February  4,  1897 

Merritt.  W.  Jenks January  5,  1899 

Metz,  Hekman  a., April  6,  1899 

Meyer,  Cokd February  4,  1897 

Meyer,  Henry  C, June  3,1875 

Miller,  Jacob  W., January  5.  1893 

Miller.  John  Doull., October  5,  1899 

Miller,  Theodore  F., October  4,  1900 

Miller.  Warner June  5.  1890 

MiLLiKKN.  Edward  F., February  4,  1897 

Milliken.  Seth  M.. April  6,  1882 

Mills,  Abraham  G., June  2,  1887 

Mills,  Andrew, February  4,  1892 

Mills,  Dauius  0., January  5,  1882 

Mills,  John  T.,  Jr April  4,  1895 

MiLMtNE,  George January  7,  1897 

Minton,  Francis  L October  3.  1901 

Mitchell,  Francis  B., October  4,  1888 

Mitchell,  John  J January  2,  1902 

Moffat,  (ieorge  B, June  6,1889 

Moffat,  William  L., January  5,  1899 

Mohr,  William, February  4,  1897 

Molineux,  Edward  L., December  6,  1866 

Monks.  John February  4,  1897 

Monks,  John  Jr., June  7,  1900 

Montgomkky.  James  Moore, January  3,1901 

MoNTOOMEUY,  JoHN  R., October  5,  1865 
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Montgomery,  Richard  M., May  5,  1881 

MooRB,  Charles  A., October  4,  1894 

Moore.  Francis  C, April  2, 1891 

Moore,  Robert, June  7,1894 

Moore,  William  H., January  2,  1902 

Morgan,  Edwin  D April  4,  1901 

Morgan.  J.  Pierpont December  4,  1862 

Morgan,  J.  PiBRPONT,  Jr., April  5,1894 

Morgan,  Junius  S. October  5,  1899 

Morgan.  William  F February  6,  1896 

MORGENTHAU.  HeNRY April  4.  1901 

Morris,  Effingham  B., March  6,1902 

Morris,  Theodore  W February  7,  1895 

Morrison,  Cornelius April  2,  1885 

Morrison,  David  M April  2.  1891 

Morrison.  Edward  A.. January  7,  1897 

Morrison.  George  Austin, January  8,1889 

Morse.  Charles  W.,. January  6,1898 

MoRSB,  Daniel  P April  5,  1900 

MoRSB,  Harry  F January  5,1899 

Morse,  James  R., March  2,  1893 

Morton.  Levi  P., September  4,  1856 

Mosle.  Anton  M June  8.1875 

MosLE.  George. June  8,1875 

Moss,  Frederick  W April  5,1894 

MOTT,  Augustus  W., June  2,  1898 

Mott,  Jordan  L., April  6,1871 

MuHLEMAN,  Maurice  L., June  8,1897 

MuLLER,  Carl February  4,  1897 

MuNROE,  Henry  Whitney January  7,  1897 

MuNSEY,  Frank  A.,....-. January  5,  1899 

Murphy,  William  D.. April  6,  1899 

Myers,  Theodore  W February  6,1896 

N. 

Napier,  Alexander  D., April  5,1894 

Nash,  William  A., May  7,  1891 

Nason,  Carlbton  W., April  4,1895 

Nathan,  Max, April  2,  1891 

Naumburg,  Aaron, February  4,  1897 

Naumburg.  Elkan, April  8,  1879 

Naumburg,  George  W., January  5.1899 

Naumburg.  Max, November  7,  1889 

Naumburg.  Walter  W., April  4,1895 

Nekrgaard,  Frederick  A., April  3,  1890 

Nelson,  Stuart  G., March  6,1890 

NssMiTH.  Henry  E., November  7,  1889 

12 
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Nichols,  Acosta, October  6,  1899 

NrcHOLS,  John  W.  T October  4,  1900 

Nichols,  William  H., April  5.  1894 

NissEN,  LuDWiG, June  7.  1900 

Nixon,  Lewis, Jaouaiy  6,  1898 

NOYES.  Hknry  F March  3.  1887 

Nugent,  Frank  LoDis, April  4,1901 

O. 

Oakman,  Walter  G., March  4.'1897 

Oastlbr,  William  C,. April  4,  IJJOl 

O'Brien.  Edward  C, October  4,1900 

O'Brien,  Michael  J., March  6,  1902 

O'Dell,  Daniel January  8,  1901 

O'DpNOHUB,  Charles  A., January  8,1895 

O'DoNOiiUB,  Joseph  J March  1,1883 

O'DONOHUB,  Petee  J., October  7,  1897 

Offenbach,  Joseph, April  1,1897 

Ogden,  Joseph  W October  8,  1895 

Ogden,  Robert  C, January  7,1897 

Olcott,  Eben  Erskinb, January  2,  1902 

Olcott,  Frederick  P., November  7,  1872 

Olyphant,  KOBERT, June  1.1882 

Opbnhym.  Adolphe March  6,  1902 

Oppenheimer,  SSigmund, January  ;).  1901 

Orcutt,  Calvin  B February  4,1892 

Orr,  Alexander  E., December  6,  1872 

Orr,  John  C, January  5,  1899 

Orvis,  Charles  E. April  8,1002 

Orvis,  Edwin  W., April  8,  1902 

Osborne,  Thomas  M. April  4,  1901 

Otheman,  Francis  W., June  8,1886 

P. 

Packard,  Edwin, April  8,  1890 

Page,  Howard April  4.1901 

Page,  J.  Sbayer, October  7.  1886 

Paine,  Willis  S., June  5,1890 

Palmer,  Francis  A March  5.1891 

Palmer,  Ficancis  Fletcher, January  6,  1898 

Palmer.  Geokgb  Quintard, January  6,  1898 

Palmer,  Lowell  M., April  2,1896 

Palmer.  Nicholas  F., November  1,1888 

Park,  HOBART  J., January  7,1897 

Park,  James, April  6,  1899 

Park,  Joseph, June  8,  1875 

Park,  Tbenor  L.. June  7,  1894 
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Parkbr.  FoRkest  H., April  2,  1891 

Parsons,  Chaklrs, November  4,  1880 

Parsons,  Frrdebig  A., May  6.  1897 

Parsons,  Harry  DB  Berkblst January  2,1902 

Parsons,  John  D.,  Jr October  8,  1901 

Parsons.  Schuyler  L February  7.1884 

PAiiSONS,  William  Barclay, April  5,  1900 

Parsons,  William  H., January  10,  1884 

Parsons,  William  H.,  Jr.. March  6,  1885 

Partridge.  Frank  Harvey, February  6,1902 

Pate,  William  C." February  6,  1902 

Paterson.  Robert  W April  5,  1900 

Paton,  Fhancis  J., October  5,  1899 

Pathick.  Chakles  H., February  4,  1897 

Pattkeson,  Andrkw  Stdaut, May  6,1897 

Peabody.  Charles  J., October  5,1899 

P EA BOD Y,  Geokgk  Foster October  7,  lb86 

Peaiiody.  Henry  W., January  6,  1898 

Peabody,  Koyal  C, January  4,  1900 

Peasleb.  Edward  H., January  3,  1901 

Pekt.  John  Northrop, December  4,  1890 

Pentz,  Archibald  M., April  2,  1885 

Perkins.  George  F June  6,1889 

Perkins,  Gkoroe  W., January  2,1902 

Pekkins,  James  D., April  1,1886 

Perkins,  William  H., October  4,1888 

Peters,  Samuel  T December  1.  1887 

Peteks,  William  U January  7,  1897 

Phelan,  Thomas  A., January  6.1898 

Phillips,  John  B., February  6,1908 

Phillips.  Lewis  J., April  4,  1901 

Phvkb,  James  W., January  2,1902 

Pickahd,  Fuedkric  William June  4,1891 

Pibrsdn,  Hknhy  L., February  4,  1875 

PiNcnoT,  Jamks  W.. June  7,1877 

PiNKUS.  Fkbdbrick  S., March  2,1882 

Plant,  Morion  F April  4,  1001 

Platf,  Willard  H.. February  4,  1897 

Plimpton.  Gkokgb  A. June  6,1895 

Plum,  Jamks  R  ,    June  8,  1»86 

Plummbr,  John  F., April  1,1880 

Plympton,  Gilbert  M., March  2,1893 

Pond,  ('iiaiiles  H., January  2,  1902 

Poor,  Edwahd  E..  Jr., January  8,1901 

Poor.  Ruel  W January  7,  1897 

Porter,  Horace, May  7,  1874 

PoKTKR,  William  H January  5.  1898 

Post,  Charles  H. , January  6,  1898 
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Post,  Gkohgk  B., May  6,  1897 

Potter,  Frederick, January  8.1901 

PoTTEit.  James  Brown. February  7,  1895 

Potts,  Thomas, April  «,  1903 

Potts.  William  R., April  4,  1895 

Prakqer,  John  F June  2,1881 

Pratt.  Chahles  M., December  3,  1885 

Pratt,  Dallas  B October  8,  1901 

Pratt,  Frederic  B.. January  6,  1898 

Prentiss,  George  H., April  7,  1892 

Prekton,  Charles  M., January  4,  1900 

Price.  Bruce, May  6,  1897 

Price,  Edward  A.. February  7,  1889 

Probst,  John  D February  6,  1902 

Procter.  Harley  T April  4,  1*.  01 

Pruyn,  Robert  C October  8,  1901 

Pugslet.  Cornelius  A., February  4,  1897 

PUNDERFORD,  James  A.. June  4,1896 

Putnam,  George  Haven May  7,1891 

Putnam,  George  L., January  6,1898 

Putnam.  William  A., w...  June  4,1891 

Ptle,  James  T June  4,  1891 

Ptle,  William  S., February  6,  1891 

Pyne,  M.  Taylor, February  6,  1902 

Pyne,  Percy  R., March  6,  1902 

Q. 

QuiNBY,  Franklin, March  4.  1897 

Quintard,  George  W July  6,  1865 

Ramsay»  Dick  S., June  4,1891 

Rand,  George  Curtis, January  8,  1895 

Randle,  Artufr  E., January  2,  1902 

Raven,  Anton  A May  6,1897 

Raymond,  James  I January  5,  1899 

Raynor.  Forrest, June  7,  1900 

Read,  William  Augustus, January  6,  1893 

Redmond,  Henry  S., February  4,  1897 

Rees,  Nouman  I January  8,  1901 

Reid,  Peter February  6,  1902 

Reimeii.  Otto  E  , January  8,  1901 

Reynolds,  G.  Osmar, April  4.  1901 

Rhoadks.  John  Harsen, May  6,1875 

Rhodes,  Bradford January  5,  1899 

Rice,  Henry November  1,  1883 
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Namt.  Dot*  Of  EiectUm. 

Richards.  Ellis  G.  , January       2.  1902 

Richards,  Jsubmiah, November  6, 

RiCiiAHDSON,  DwioiiT  S.,  February 

RiciiTEii,  Charles  J Juue 

RiCKBRsON,  Charles  L., April 

RiDDKR,  Hebhan, October 

RiESER,  E.   L., February 

RiKER,  John  L., May 

Ring.  Welding April 

Ripley,  Sidney  Dillon, October 

Roach,  John  B., October 

Roach,  Stephen  W October 

RoBBiNs,  Aaron  S., Juoe 

RoBBiNS,  Rowland  A. April 

Roberts,  William  C. February 

RoitERTSON,  Robert  H., May 

Robins,  Francis  F., January 

Robinson,  Andrew  J., March 

Robinson.  Douglas, January 

Robinson,  Geurge  H., December 

Robinson,  George  N., February 

Robinson,  Samuel  A June 

Rockefeller,  John  D., March 

Rockefeller.  John  D.,  Jr., April 

Rockefeller,  William, January 

Rogers,  Charles  B., October 

Rogers,  Henry  A., November 

Rogers,  Henry  H., June 

RoMER,  Alfred, January 

Ronalds.  Pierre  Lorillard,  Jr., April 

Roosevelt,  Robert  B., April 

Ropes,  Albert  G., April 

RosENBAUM,  Henry  C, January 

Rosenberg,  Theodore December 

Rosen WALD,  Henry October 

Ross,  William  A., Noveml>er 

Rossiter,  Edward  V.  W., October 

Rothschild,  Harry  S., January 

Rothschild,  Simon  F January 

Rothschild,  V.  Sidney January 

Rowland.  Siiepard March 

Rowland,  Thomas  F Dfceml)er 

Rowland,  William, March 

Ruckgaber.  Max, November  4, 

Russell,  Archibald  D., June 

Russell.  James  C, January 

Ryan.  Thomas  F., April 

Rylb.  Arthur April 


1884 
1897 
1896 
1885 
1897 
1902 
1879 
1897 
1901 
1887 
1887 
1880 
1898 
1897 
1897 
1896 
1897 
1901 
1874 
1902 
1895 
1889 
1900 
1888 
1901 
1888 
1885 
1896 
1897 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1889 
1901 
1871 
1901 
1901 
1902 
1897 
1897 
1883 
1882 
1875 
1896 
1902 
1897 
1899 
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Name.  Date  qf  EUciion, 

Sachs,  Harry, April  5.1900 

Sachs.  Samuel, March         4,  1886 

Salomon,  William January      7.  1 886 

Sakgent.  Georoe  H January      5,  1899 

Satterlee,  Douglass  R., December   6,  1888 

Saxton,  Alanson  H.. October       8.  1901 

ScHALL,  William,  Jr F.  bruary     4,  1897 

ScHANCK.  George  Edgar, December   4.  1890 

ScHEKER,  Carl November  7.  1889 

ScHENCK,  Frederick  B., June  4.  1891 

ScHBRER.  Oscar June  7.  1900 

SciiEUKR.  Charles, April  4,  1901 

Schickel.  WiixiAM, June  8,1897 

ScHiEKFELiN,  WiLLiAM  Jat, June  7,  1894 

ScHiEREN,  Charles  A., January      5,  1888 

ScHiFK,  Jacob  H., October       8.  1889 

ScHiFF,  Mortimer  L. January      5,1899 

ScniFFER,  Alfred June  7,  1900 

Schlesinger,  Leo March  6,  1902 

Schley.  Grant  B April  2,  1891 

Schmidt,  O.  Egerton, March         2,  18.^2 

Schmitz.  Christian, June  3.  1886 

Schnakbnbero.  Daniel, January      5,  1899 

Schumacher,  Frederick, February    4,  1897 

Schwab,  Charles  M., April  8,1902 

Schwab,  Gdstav  H., November  1,  1888 

SCHWARZ.  Paul, March         2.  1893 

ScHWARZKNBACH,  ROBERT, January       7.  1897 

Scott.  Frank  H October       5,  1893 

ScRiBNER,  Charles January      7,1897 

Seamans,  Clarence  W February     4,  1897 

Sbarles.  John  E May  4,1882 

See.  Horace June  3,1897 

Seed,  John  H November  6,  1890 

Selioman,  Henry October       6,  1899 

Seliqman,  Isaac  Newton, January      5,  1888 

Seligman,  James, November  7,  1872 

Seligman.  Jefferson, February    6,  1902 

Seward,  George  F March         4,  1897 

Shainwald,  Ralph  L January      2,  1902 

Shattuck,  Albert  R., May  6,1897 

Shaw,  Alexander  D., June  2,  1898 

Shaynb.  Ciiristofher  C November  4,  1886 

Sheldon,  George  P., May  8,1888 

Sheldon,  George  R January      4.1894 

Shepard,  Augustus  D January      6,  1887 

Sherer,  William June  4,  1891 
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Name.  Date  of  SiectUm, 

Shbkxan.  Qborob October  6.  1887 

SnKTHAU,  Prentice Jane  4.  1891 

Shuiver.  Walter, December  6.1888 

SiCKKLS,  David  B., January  5.  1899 

Siedenburg,  Reinhard March  2,  1893 

SiEOEL.  Henry March  6.1903 

SiBLCKEN  Herman October  4,  1894 

Simmons.  Charles  H October  7.  1897 

Simmons.  J.  Edward February  3.1888 

Simmons.  Joseph  F June  7,  1900 

Sinclair,  John February  2.  1882 

Sinclair.  John  J., December  6.1888 

SiZBR.  Robert  R., February  6,  1902 

Skerry.  Amory  T January  8,  1901 

Skinner,  Edward  V March  4,  1897 

Skinner,  William,  Jr April  7,1898 

Skitt,  Alfred January  2,  1902 

Slade.  George  P., February  5.  1880 

Sloan.  George  B.,  October  8.  1901 

Sloan.  Samuel, June  1 ,  1852 

Sloans.  Henry  T., January  5.  1899 

Sloane,  John April  1.  1875 

Six)ane,  William, January  7.  1897 

Sloane,  William  D.. May  7.  1874 

Slocum.  Thomas  W April  4.  1901 

Smith.  Alfred  H June  8,  1880 

Smith.  Charles  Herbert, March  6,1902 

Smith,  Edwin  Holden., April  5.  1900 

Smith,  Elijah  P June  4,  1891 

Smith,  G.  Waldo November  5,  1885 

Smith.  Howard  C. April  6,  1894 

Smith,  James  Henry, January  5,1899 

Smith.  Louis  G., April  4.1901 

Smith.  Lyman  C, March  4,  1897 

Smith,  Robert  A.  C, December  5,  1889 

Smith.  Stewart  W., December  1,  1887 

Smith,  William  Alexander, December  2,  1886 

Smithers.  Francis  S., January  2,  1890 

Snow.  Elbridge  G. , January  2,1902 

Snyder,  Valentine  P January  2,  1902 

SoRZANO.  Julio  F October  8.  1889 

Southack,  Frederick, April  4.1901 

Southard,  George  H., October  6.  1892 

SouTiiwiCK.  Francis  H., April  4,  1901 

Spaulding.  Hhnry  a May  6,  lb97 

Spbnce,  Lewis  H., October  8,  1901 

Spencer.  Samuel, April  3.  1902 

Speybr,  James June  4,  1891 
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Kam4.  Date  (^  Election, 


Spiboelberg.  Charles  8,, October  7, 

Spieoelbbko,  Isaac  N April  5, 

8PIE0ELBERG,  William  I., October  7 

Spingakn,  Elias Dec«»mber  2, 

Spofford,  Paul  N., April  6, 

Spragce,  Nathan  T., February 

Staats,  J.  Heniiy January  7, 

Stanton,  Lucius  M. April  5, 

Starin,  John  H June  4, 

Starr,  TfisODonE  B November  7, 

Stearns,  John  N., June  8, 

Stebbins,  James  H., May  1 

Steers,  Henry June  4, 

Stein,  Solomon June  6, 

Stein  WAT.  ( 'HARLES  H March  4 

Stern,  Benjamin, February  4 

Stern,  Isaac, January  8, 

Stern,  Leopold, February  4 

Stern,  Louis January  3, 

Sternbach,  Charles, March  6, 

Sternbach,  Moijris January  2, 

Stevens,  John  Austin, October  2, 

Stewart,  John  A June  4 

Stewart,  Lispenard, January  5, 

Stewart,  William  Rhinelander, October  8, 

Ktickney,  Joseph April  4, 

Stillman,  James, November  4 

Stoddart,  John  H February  6, 

Stokes,  Anson  Phelps, July  6, 

Storks,  James, February  6, 

Stotesbury,  Edward  T., January  2, 

Stout,  Charles  H., January 

Stout,  Joseph  S., November  1 

Straus,  Isidor, January  6 

Straus,  Jesse  Isidor March  4, 

Straus,  Nathan, November  7, 

Straus,  Oscar  S.  , June  3, 

Straus,  Percy  Selden, October  4 

Strauss,  Albert, April  8, 

Strauss,  Frederick, April  3 

Strauss,  Jacod January  3, 

Stroiin,   Adolph January  8, 

Sturoes,  Frederick, September  5 

Sturgis,  Thomas March  4 

Styles,  Samuel  D., June  8 

Sulzberger,  Cyrus  L., January  7 

SuRBRUG,  John  W., June  2, 

Sutro,  Lionel, January  3, 


1897 
1900 
1897 
1880 
1854 
1887 
1897 
1900 
1874 
1889 
1880 
1879 
1885 
1879 
1897 
1897 
1889 
1897 
1889 
1890 
1902 
1856 
1891 
1899 
1895 
1901 
1886 
1902 
1865 
1878 
1902 
1899 
1888 
1876 
1897 
1869 
1886 
1900 
1902 
1902 
1001 
1885 
1861 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1898 
1901 
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XatM.  Dat«  of  Election, 

SxjTKO,  Richard April  4,  1901 

SuzARTB,  Edward  Q., jHnuary      8,1901 

SwANN,  Jambs, November  8,  1887 

8WBN80N.  Eric  Pibrson, April  4,  1901 

Swords,  Hbnrt  C, January      4,1894 

Tag,  Casihir February 

Tailbr.  Edward  N., February 

Talcott.  Jambs Jane 

Talmadob,  Hbnrt, February 

Talmadob,  Hbnrt  P February 

Tappin,  Jambs  W., October 

Tarbbll,  Gaob  E January 

Taylor,  Jambs  H., June 

Taylor,  Stbvbnson, January 

Taylor,  William  Albzandbr January 

Taylor,  William  J February 

Tbkbr,  Hampdbn  E.,  Jr., January 

Tbnnby,  Charlbs  H., January 

Tbnnby,  Danibl  G., January 

Terry,  John  T., May 

Thalmann,  Ernbst January 

Thbbaud,  Frank  F February 

Thebaud,  Paul  G., April 

Thibriot,  Ferdinand  M January 

TuoM,  William  B October 

Thomas,  Edward  Russell, May 

Thomas,  Hamubl, April 

Thomas,  Seth  E., December 

Thompson,  Robert  M., June 

Thompson,  Walter  Lrdtard, March 

Thorns,  Jonathan, December 

Thorp,  W.  Edwin January 

Thurber,  Francis  B., October 

TiLFORD,  Frank, December 

TiLFORD,  Wesley  H., March 

TiLLiNGHAST,  WiLLiAM  H June 

TiLNEY.  John  S.  , April 

Tim,  Louis  B January 

Tod,  J.  Kennedy June 

ToEL,  William, November 

TOMKINS,  CAI.VIN January 

TOMLINSON,  Danibl  W October 

TOTTEN,  William  H.  B June 

TousBY,  William, March 

TowNE,  Henry  R October 

Trask,  Gustavus  D.  S., March 

Trask,  Spencer October 


6. 

1879 

7. 

1867 

1. 

1876 

7. 

1895 

8, 

1887 

8, 

1889 

4, 

1901 

7, 

1900 

5, 

1898 

7. 

1897 

4. 

1897 

2, 

1902 

10, 

1884 

7, 

1897 

8, 

1856 

8, 

1885 

7, 

1889 

5, 

1900 

7, 

1897 

8. 

1895 

6, 

1897 

2, 

1891 

1, 

1881 

6, 

1895 

«, 

1902 

8, 

1885 

7. 

1897 

1, 

1874 

5. 

1889 

7, 

1889 

8, 

1875 

7, 

1887 

2. 

1902 

4. 

1891 

4. 

1875 

7. 

1897 

8. 

1901 

7, 

1888 

2, 

1893 

1. 

1896 

7. 

1878 

8. 

1895 
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Treadwkll,  Harry  Hatden, April  4,  1901 

Treat.  Edward  A. March  2.  1893 

Truesdkle,  William  H October  4.  1900 

Tuck.  Edward June  1.  1876 

Turle,  Kobkrt  H., January  8,  1901 

TuRNBULL,  GBORas  R., October  8,  1901 

TuRNBULL,  Wii.uAM,: Ffbruaiy  6,  1896 

Turner,  J.  Spkncer May  6.  1875 

TwoMBLY,  Hamilton  McK., January  4,  1888 

U. 

Uhl,  Edward, January  6, 1898 

Ulman.  Joe  S , March  4,  1897 

Underwood.  Fkank  L.  , October  8,  1901 

Undkrwood,  Fredehick  D., October  8,1901 

Urban,  Qeorge,  Jr October  8,  1901 

Van  Allen,  Garret  A.. October  8, 1901 

Vajt  Cortlandt,  Robert  B., April  6,  1900 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius April  5,  1900 

Vandehhoep.  Harman  B., January  6,1898 

Vanderhokp,  Nathaniel  8.  W., October  7,  1897 

Van  Gaasdeek.  Amos  C, February  4,1897 

Van  Inokn,  Edward  H.  , October  2,  1890 

Van  In WEG EN,  Charles  F October  8.1901 

Vannem AN,  Charles  H., June  2.  1898 

Van  Norden.  Warner, December  1.  1887 

Van  NoiiDEN.  Warner  M., January  7,1897 

Vernam  Albert  H... April  8,  1902 

ViCK ERR,  Thomas  L December   6,1877 

Vietoh,  Geouoe  F February  7,  1889 

ViOELius,  William April  6,1899 

Violett,  Atwood, February  4,  1897 

Von  Stade,  Frederick  H., February  4,  1897 

Vreeland,  Herbert  H., April  8,1902 

Waoner.  Frederic  C April  2.  1896 

Walker.  John  A November  6.  1890 

Wallach.   Isaac June  8,1880 

Wallehstein,  Harry, March  4,1897 

Walter,  William  J., January  7,  1897 

Walton,  David  S February  4.1897 

Wanamaker.  John January  3,1901 

Warbuho.  Felix  M., January  7.  1897 

Ward,  Gkokqe  Gray, April  6,  1894 

Ward.  Henry  C, February  7,  1895 

Wardwell,  William  T April  4.1895 
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Nam$. 

Waring,  Arthur  B., 

Waring,  John  T 

Warner.  Lucien  C, 

Warrkn.  Dorman  T., 

Warren,  William  R., 

Washburn,  John  H , 

Watekburt,  John  I., 

Watrous,  Walter  W., 

Watson,  Arthur  W 

Watson.  Francis  A., 

Weatubrbee.  Edwin  H., 

Webb.  F.  Eoerton, 

Webb,  Silas  D 

Webster.  Charles  B., 

Weed    3korob  E.. 

Weir,  Levi  C. 

Wellington.  Walter  L. , 

Wbixs,  William  Storrs , 

Welsh,  8.  Charles, 

Wendell,  Gordon 

Wendell,  Jacob 

Wendt,  Bernard. 

Wehner,  Ernest 

Wehtiieim,  Hbnrt  P 

Wetmore,  William  Boerum, 

Wheeler,  Jerome  B 

Wheeler,  8chutler  S 

Wheelock,  Wiixiam  H 

White,  Alexander  M., 

White,  Alfred  T., 

White,  James  G., 

Whitb,  Stephen  V , 

White,  William  Augustus,... 

Whitbiiouse,  J.  Henry, 

Whitman,  Clarence. 

Whitman,  Nathaniel 

Whitney.  Alfred  R 

Whitney,  William  C 

Wicker,  Cassius  M., 

WicKEs,  Edward  A., , 

WicKHAM,  William  Hull,... 

Widenbr,  Peter  A.  B., 

WiEBuscH.  Charles  F 

Wilder,  Enos, 

Willard,  Edward  A., 

WiLLCOX,  Albert 

WiLLETS,  Edward  B., 

WiLLETs,  Howard, 

WiLLETs,  John  T., 


Dait  qf  EUea^. 

February 

4,1897 

June 

8,  1875 

November  4,  1886 

October 

6,  1881 

April 

5.  1900 

June 

4,  1891 

January 

8,  1895 

October 

6.1881 

April 

5.  1894 

October 

7,  1897 

November  1.  1888 

February 

6,  1896 

April 

6,  1899 

January 

6,1881 

May 

5,  1887 

January 

5,  1899 

October 

8,1889 

January 

8.  1901 

February 

4,  1897 

June 

4,  1891 

June 

3,  1897 

December 

5.  1889 

March 

6,  1890 

October 

7,  1897 

June 

6,  1878 

January 

6,1881 

April 

5,  1894 

April 

4.  1901 

May 

5,  1859 

January 

7,1897 

February 

4,  1897 

October 

1,  1885 

January 

7,1897 

October 

4,1894 

January 

7,  1897 

February 

6.1890 

May 

6,  1875 

February 

4,1897 

October 

8,1901 

November  7,  1872 

January 

4,  1883 

March 

6,  1902 

October 

8.  1901 

November 

5.1885 

June 

7.  1900 

March 

4,  1897 

Juntj 

8,  1875 

April 

7,  1892 

May 

7,  1891 
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Name.  DaU  of  Elee/ion, 

W1LLKT8,  Robert  R., April  7,  1892 

WiLLETTS,  JosEPa  C, March  4.  1897 

Williams,  Clauk, February  6,  1902 

Williams,  Frank  8., April  5,  1888 

Williams,  George  G., June  4,1891 

Williams,  Perry  P., February  6,  1896 

Williams,  Richard  H December  1.  1887 

Wills,  Charles  T., April  5,  1900 

Wilmerdino,  Lucius  K December  1,1887 

Wilson,  George, July  6.1866 

Wilson,  George  T.. June  4,  1896 

Wilson.  Henry  R., January  8,  1901 

Wilson,  John Jaue  6.1872 

Wilson.  John  W., February  5,  1880 

Wilson,  Marshall  Orme, October  2,  1890 

Wilson,  Richard  T., November  7,1878 

Wilson,  Richard  T.,  Jr., June  5,  1890 

Wilson,  Washington, November  7,  1889 

WiMAN,  Erastus June  8.1875 

WiMPFHEiMER,  Adolph, October  7,  1897 

Winchester,  James  H., February  2,1882. 

Windmuller,  Louis, December  8.  1874 

Winslow,  Edward, April  4. 1895 

WiNSLOw,  Edward  F January  5,1888 

WiNTHROP,  Robert  Dudley, '.  October  8,  1895 

WiTHERBEE,  Frank  S., February  6,  1896 

WoLFP,  Lewis  S., October  8.  18«9 

Wood.  Cornelius  D. June  3,  1886 

Wood,  John  H December  1.  1887 

Wood,  Otis  F., April  7.  1898 

Wood,  William  H.  S. January  2,  1896 

Woodford,  Stewart  L., February  6,  1896 

WoODiN,  William  H February  6,1902 

Woodruff,  Timothy  L., April  7,1892 

Woodward,  James  T., October  4,  1877 

Woodward,  Robert  B March  4.  1897 

Woolverton,  Samuel April  6.  1899 

Wright,  James  A.,  Jr., October  6,  1892 

WuRSTER,  Frederick  W October  7,  1897 

Yale,  William  Henry April  4.  1895 

Young,  Edward  F.  C, April  7,  1877 

Young,  Ghokge  W., February  7,  1895 

Young,  John  T June  6,1895 

Young,  Richard, June  4,  1891 

Z. 

Zabriskie,  Cornelius April  4,  1895 

Ziegler,  William January  6,1898 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 
Elected  since  April  1,  1858. 

Name.  DaU  qf  EUdUm. 

King,  Charles, April           1,1858 

Everett,  William  E August      21,1858 

Field,  Cyrus  W., August      21,1858 

Hudson,  William  L., August      21,1858 

Woodhouse,  William  Henry, A  ugust      21,  1858 

Brunet,  Jules March         1,  1860 

Dix,  John  A., April         19,1861 

Fish.  Hamilton, April         19,1861 

Kino,  John  A., April         19,1861 

Lieuer,  Francis, September  5,  1861 

STRiNonAM,  Silas  H September  5,  1861 

Ericsson,  Job N, March        12,1862 

Harris,  Townsend, November  6,  1862 

Evarts,  William  M., March         6.1874 

Mc Alpine,  William  J., January      8,1874 

ScHURZ,  Carl,* November  4,  1875 

Fancher.  Enoch  L.,..    February    8,1876 

Archibald,  Edward  M., February    1,  1883 

Arthur.  Chester  A., March         5,1885 

BiGELOW,  John,* May             6,1886 

CIiEVELand,  Grover,* March          7,1889 

Edison,  Thomas  A.,* November  7,  1889 

Sherman,  William  T., November  7,1889 

Curtis,  Qeorge  William, March         5,1891 

Sherman,  John, .  March         5,  1891 

Rbid,  Whitelaw,* April           7,1892 

Babcock,  Samuel  D.,* February     1,  1894 

Phelps,  William  Walter, February     1,  1894 

Smith,  Charles  S.,» May             8,  1894 

Low,  Seth,* January       2,1896 

Hewitt,  Abram  S.,». April           5,  1900 

Hanna.  Hugh  H.,* April           6,  1900 


*  Living  in  1902. 
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Officers  and  Committees  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

For  the  Ybas  ending  Mat  7,  1903. 


Morris  E.  Jesup,  PretiderU, 

Viee-Pretidenti. 

To  mve  untU  May,  1908.  To  mve  untU  May,  IQOS. 

J.  Edward  Simmons,  John  T.  Terrt, 

William  E.  Dodge,  James  T.  Woodward, 

Levi  P.  Morton.  John  Claflin 

To  tene  uniU  May,  1004.  To  mve  untU  May,  1900. 

J.  PiERPONT  Morgan,  Whitklaw  Reid, 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Clement  A.  Griscom, 

Andrew  Carnegie.  Charles  Lanier. 

James  G.  Cannon,  Treasurer.  George  Wilson,  8eent4Mj. 


Fbcecutive  Committee. 
Charles  S.  Smith,  Chairman, 
William  Batard  Cutting,  George  Foster  Pearodt, 

James  Speter,  John  J.  Sinclair. 

The  Prerident,  two  Senior  Vioe-Presidents,  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  members 

eX'Offldo. 


Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency. 

John  Harsen  Rhoades,  Chairman. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1903. 
Henrt  W.  Cannon,  August  Bblmont. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1904. 
George  G.  Williams,  Jacob  H.  Sohiff. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1905. 
Charles  S.  Fairohild,  Ltman  J.  Gage. 
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Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws. 

GusTAV  H.  Schwab.  Chairman. 
Members  to  serve  until  May,  1903. 

JACqUBS  HUBER,  SiLAS  D.    WeBB. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1904. 
IsiDOR  Straus,  Gbouok  F.  Viktor. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1905. 
Charles  L.  Moore,  Thomas  A.  Phelan. 


Committee  on  Internal  IVade  and  Improvements. 

A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Chairman. 

Members  to  serve  until  *Ma7.  1903. 
Francis  B.  Thurber,  John  D.  Ckimmins. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1904. 
Charles  A,  Schieren,  William  H.  Truesdale. 

Members  to  serve  until  May.  1905. 
Levi  C.  Weir,  Frank  S.  Witherbee. 


Committee  on  the  Harbor  atid  Shipping. 

A.  Foster  Higoins,  Chairman. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  19.  3. 
Samuel  D.  Cotkendall.  Vernon  H.  Brown. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1904. 
William  P.  Clyde.  Stephen  W.  Carey. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1905. 
HsNRT  F.  Dimock,  James  A.  Wright,  Jr. 


Committee  on  Insurance. 

Anton  A.  Raven.  Chairman. 
Members  to  serve  until  May,  1903. 

BiCHARD  A.  MCCURDY,  JOHN   SINCLAIR. 

Members  to  serve  until  May.  1904. 
Lowell  Lincoln,  Edward  F.  Beddall. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1905. 
John  L.  Dudley,  Seth  E.  Thomas. 
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Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation. 

Qeorgb  F.  Seward,  Chairman. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1903. 
Charles  S.  Faircbild,  Alexander  E.  Ore. 

Members  to  serve  antil  May,  1904. 
Clarence  H.  Eelset.  Joseph  C.  Hendrix. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1905. 
Frank  H.  Scott,  Isaac  N.  Beliqman. 


Committee  on  the  Charity  Fund  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Morris  E.  Jsscp,  President  of  the  Chamber,  Chairman,  ex  officio, 
Samuel  D.  Babcock,  John  Crosby  Brown, 

William  E.  Dodob,  Sbth  Low. 


Board  of  Trustees  having  charge  of  the   Real   Estate  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Morris  E.  Jesup,  President  of  the  Chamber,  Chairman,  ex-offldo. 

To  serve  until  May,  1908.  Toeerve  until  May,  1904.  To  eerve  until  May^  1906. 

John  S.  Eennedt,  Alexander  E.  Orr,  John  Crosby  Brown, 

Samuel  D.  Babcock.       Charles  S.  Smith.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss. 


Commissionera  of  Pilots^  elected  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

To  serve  until  March  IS,  1903.    To  serve  until  October  16,  1908.     To  serve  until  October  16, 1008. 
Willlam  B.  Hilton.         Thomas  P.  Ball.  A.  Foster  Hiogins. 


Commissioner  for  Licensing  Sailors*  Hotels  or  Boarding  Houses, 
O.  Egerton  Schmidt. 


Council  of  the  Nautical  School  of  the  Fort  of  New-  York, 

Jacob  W.  Miller,  Chairman, 
James  H.  Winchester,  Paul  F.  Gerhard. 
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Officers  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  its  Organisation,  1 768. 


PRB8IDKNT8 

. 

EUcUd, 

Sttirtd, 

meded. 

Bdkred, 

1768. 

John  Cmger, 

1770 

1842. 

James  DePeysterOgden,  1846 

1770. 

Hagb  Wallace, 

1771 

1845, 

James  G.  King, 

1847 

1771. 

Ellas  DesbroflseB, 

1772 

1847, 

Moses  H.  Qrinnell, 

1848 

1772. 

Henry  White, 

1773 

1848. 

James  G.  King. 

1849 

1778. 

Theophjlact  Bacbe, 

1774 

1849. 

Moses  H.  Grinnell, 

1862 

1774. 

William  Walton, 

1775 

1852, 

Ellas  Hicks. 

1858 

1775. 

Isaac  Low, 

1784 

1853, 

PelaUah  Perit, 

1868 

1784. 

John  Alsop, 

1785 

1868, 

Abiel  A.  Low. 

1867 

1785. 

John  Broome, 

1794 

1867, 

William  E.  Dodge, 

1876 

1794, 

Comfort  Sands, 

1798 

1875, 

*Samuel  D.  Babcock, 

1882 

1798. 

John  Marraj, 

1806 

1882. 

George  W.  Lane, 

1888 

1806, 

Cornelias  Bay. 

1819 

1884, 

James  M.  Brown, 

1887 

1819. 

William  Bajard. 

1827 

1887. 

♦Charles  S.  Smith, 

1894 

1827. 

Bobert  Lenox 

1840 

1894, 

♦Alexander  E.  Orr, 

1899 

1840. 

Isaac  Carow, 

1842 

1899. 

♦Morris  K.  Jesup, 

TICB-PRB8IDENT8. 

Eltefed 

Retired. 

EUeled 

. 

Retired. 

1768, 

Hogh  Wallace, 

1770 

1819. 

Robert  Lenox, 

1827 

1770. 

Ellas  Desbroeses, 

1771 

1826. 

William  W.  Woolsey, 

1889 

1770, 

Henry  White, 

1778 

1827. 

Isaac  Carow, 

1840 

1771, 

Theophylact  Bacha, 

1774 

1889. 

James  Boorman, 

1841 

1772, 

William  Walton, 

1774 

1840. 

James  DePeysterOgden,  1842 

1778. 

Isaac  Low. 

1775 

1841. 

James  G.  King, 

1845 

1774. 

John  Alsop, 

1779 

1842. 

Henry  K.  Bogert, 

1846 

1775. 

William  McAdam, 

1780 

1845. 

Stewart  Brown, 

1847 

1779. 

Thomas  Buchanan, 

1783 

1846. 

David  S.  Kennedy, 

1847 

1779, 

Hugh  Wallace, 

1781 

1847. 

Moses  H.  Grinnell, 

1847 

1781, 

Jacob  Walton. 

1788 

1847. 

William  H.  Macy, 

1849 

1783. 

William  Walton. 

1784 

1848. 

Moses  H.  Grinnell, 

1849 

1783. 

Gerard  Walton. 

1785 

1849. 

James  De  Peyster  Ogden,  1851 

1784, 

Isaac  Sears. 

1785 

1849. 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 

1850 

1785. 

William  Constable, 

1788 

1850, 

Charles  H.  Russell. 

1852 

1785. 

Pascal  M.  Smith, 

1788 

1851, 

Elias  Hicks. 

1852 

1788, 

Theophylact  Bache. 

1792 

1852. 

Caleb  Barstow, 

1855 

1788, 

John  Murray, 

1798 

1862. 

Samuel  L.  MitchiU, 

1854 

1792, 

Qerard  Walton, 

1793 

1854, 

George  Curtiss. 

1856 

1793. 

Comfort  Sands, 

1794 

1855. 

Royal  Phelps. 

1862 

1794, 

John  Blagge, 

1797 

1856. 

Abiel  A.  Low, 

1863 

1797, 

John  B.  Coles. 

1817 

1863. 

William  E.  Dodge. 

1867 

1798, 

Qeorge  Barnewall. 

1800 

1863, 

Jonathan  Stnrges, 

1867 

1800. 

Archibald  Gracie, 

1825 

1867, 

George  Opdyke, 

1875 

1817, 

William  Bayard, 

1819 

1867, 

Simeon  B.  Chittenden, 

1869 

♦  Livln 

g  in  2902. 
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BkeUd. 

B$tirtd. 

EUeUd. 

BeOrtd. 

1869, 

R.  Warren  Weston. 

1870 

1895. 

«D.  Willis  James. 

1899 

1870. 

Walter  8.  Griffith, 

1872 

1895, 

•John  A.  Stewart, 

1899 

1870. 

William  M.  Vermilye, 

1875 

1895, 

•John  Claflin, 

1899 

1870. 

*Samael  D.  Baboock, 

1874 

1896, 

•Henry  Hentx, 

1900 

1878. 

Solon  Humphreys, 

1874 

1896, 

•Augastus  D.  Juilliard. 

1900 

1875, 

James  M.  Brown, 

1884 

1896, 

•John  L.  Riker, 

1900 

1876. 

Qeorge  W.  Lane, 

1882 

1897, 

•Seth  Low. 

1901 

1882. 

William  H.  Fogg, 

1884 

1897, 

•Woodbury  Langdon. 

1901 

1884. 

♦Charles  S.  Smith, 

1887 

1897. 

♦Anson  W.  Hard, 

1901 

1884. 

Josiah  M.  FUke, 

1889 

1898, 

♦Abram  S.  Hewitt. 

1902 

1887. 

•Cornelias  N.  Bliss. 

1889 

1898. 

•Charles  S.  FairchUd. 

1902 

1889, 

♦Alexander  B.  Orr. 

1894 

1898. 

•Jacob  H.  Schiff, 

1902 

1894. 

♦William  E.  Dodge.  (2d,)  1895 

1899. 

•J.  Edward  Simmons, 

1894, 

Cornelius  Vanderbllt, 

1895 

1899. 

•William  E.  Dodge.  (2d.) 

1894, 

William  L.  Strong. 

1895 

1899. 

•Levi  P.  Morton. 

1894. 

•John  Sloane, 

1896 

1900. 

•J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 

1894. 

•John  Crosby  Brown, 

1896 

1900, 

•John  D.  Rockefeller. 

1894,  •Richard  T.  WiUon. 

1896 

1900. 

•Andrew  Carnegie, 

1894, 

♦Cornelius  N.  Bliss. 

1897 

1901. 

•John  T.  Terry, 

1894, 

•J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

1897 

1901. 

•James  T.  Woodward, 

1894, 

WUliam  H.  Webb. 

1897 

1901. 

•John  Claflin. 

1889, 

•Morris  K.  Jesup. 

1898 

1902, 

•Whitelaw  Reid, 

1894, 

•J.  Edward  Simmons, 

1898 

1902. 

•Clement  A.  Qriscom, 

1894, 

•Horace  Porter, 

1898 

FREAS 

1902. 

UBBR 

•Charles  Lanier, 

8. 

BUcUd. 

JMired. 

BleeUd 

BtOr^ 

1768, 

Ellas  Desbrosses, 

1770 

1785. 

Joshaa  Sands, 

1789 

1770. 

Theophylact  Bache. 

1771 

1789. 

Cornelias  Ray. 

1806 

1771. 

William  Walton, 

1772 

1806. 

Henry  L  Wyckoff. 

1839 

1772, 

Isaac  Low, 

1773 

1840, 

John  J.  Palmer, 

1858 

1773, 

John  Alsop. 

1774 

1858. 

Augustus  E.  Silliman, 

1860 

1774, 

William  McAdam. 

1775 

1860, 

•Edward  C.  Bogert, 

1865 

1775, 

Charles  McEvers, 

1780 

1865. 

Francis  S.  Lathrop, 

1878 

1780. 

Robert  Ross  Waddell, 

1784 

1878. 

Solon  Humphreys, 

1900 

1784. 

John  Broome, 

1785 

»ECRE1 

1900, 

[•ARIE 

•James  G.  Cannon, 

s. 

EUcUa 

\. 

Retired. 

mtcud. 

Mired. 

1768. 

Anthony  Van  Dam, 

1784 

1834, 

Jacob  Harvey, 

1838 

1784, 

John  Blagge, 

1785 

1838, 

E.  A.  Boonen  Graves, 

1841 

1785, 

Adam  Qilchrist.  Jr., 

1786 

1841. 

John  D.  Van  Buren. 

1848 

1786. 

William  Shotwell. 

1787 

1843. 

John  L.  H.  McCracken 

.     1848 

1787, 

William  Laight, 

1796 

1843, 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 

1849 

1796. 

William  W.  Woolsey. 

1801 

1849. 

Matthew  Maury, 

1858 

1801. 

Jonathan  H.  Lawrence 

1803 

1853. 

•Edward  C.  Bogert, 

1859 

1803, 

John  Ferrers. 

1813 

1859. 

Isaac  Smith  Uomans, 

1862 

1817, 

John  Pintard, 

1827 

1862. 

•John  Austin  Stevens. 

1868 

1827, 

John  A.  Stevens, 

1832 

1868. 

•George  Wilson. 

1832, 

John  R.  Hard. 

1834 
♦  Living 

in  190;i. 
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CHARTER  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

OF  THB 

CHAMBER    OF   COMMERCE    IN    THE    CITY   OF    NEW-YORJC 

WITH  ACT  OF  RE-INCORPORATION. 


George  THE  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
and  80  forth — To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
Greeting : 

Whereas,  a  great  number  of  merchants  in  our  City  of  ^^  ^^cSu^ 
New- York,  in  America,  have,  by  voluntary  agreement,  had  petitioiwd 
associated  themselves  for  the  laudable  purposes  of  pro-ci®J^^^®™** 
moting  the  trade  and  commerce  of  our  said  province  ; 
and  whereas,  John  Cruger,  Esq.,  the  present  President 
of  the  said  Society,  by  his  humble  petition  presented  in 
behalf  of  the  said  Society,  to  our  trusty  and  well -beloved 
Cadwalladbr  Golden,  Esq.,  our  Lieutenant-Grovernor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  said  Province  of  New- 
York,  and  the  territories  depending  thereon  in  America, 
and  read  in  our  Council  for  our  said  Province,  on  the  the  ssth  Febm 
twenty-eighth  day  of  February,  last  past,  hath  represent-  "^* 
ed  to  our  said  Lieutenant-Governor,  that  the  said  Society 
(sensible  that  numberless  inestimable  benefits  have  ac- 
crued to  mankind  from  commerce  ;  that  they  are,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  greater  or  lesser  application  to  it,  more 
or  less  opulent  and  potent  in  all  countries ;  and  that 
the  enlargement  of  trade  will  vastly  increase  the  value  of 
real  estates,  as  well  as  the  general  opulence  of  our  said 
colony)  have  associated  together  for  some  time  past,  in 
order  to  carry  into  execution  among  themselves,  and  by 
their  example  to  promote  in  others,  such  measures  as  were 
beneficial  to  those  salutary  purposes ;  and  that  the  said 
Society  having,  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  ex- 
perienced the  eood  effects  which  the  few  regulations 
already  adopted  had  produced,  were  very  desirous  of 
rendering  them  more  extensively  useful  and  permanent 
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and  more  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  so  benevolent  an 

institution  ;  and  therefore  the  petitioner,  in  behalf  of  the 

said  Society,  most  humbly  prayed  our  said  Lieutenant- 

*2^^jJ°<^**P®"^  Governor  to  incorporate  them  a  body  politic,  and  to 

invest  them  with  such  powers  and  authorities  as  might 

be  thought  most  conducive  to  answer  and  promote  the 

commercial  and,  consequently,  the  landed  mterests  of 

our  said  growing  colony  ;  which  petition  being  read  as 

aforesaid,  was  then  and  there  referred  to  a  Committee  of 

our  said  Council,  and  afterwards,  on  the  same  day,  our 

said  Council,  in  pursuance  of  the  report  of  the  said 

Committee,  did  humbly  advise  and  consent,  that  our 

said  Lieutenant-Governor,  by  our  letters  patent,  should 

constitute  and  appoint  the  petitioner,  and  the  present 

&  ^^Igj^^^^ni^rs  of  the  said  Society,  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 

tion     oT^^^Se  by  the  name  of  "The  Corporation  op  the  Chamber  of 

gj^l^^     5*^  Commerce  in  the  City  op  New- York,  in  America," 

the  city  of  New- agreeable  to  the  prayer  of  the  said  petition  :  Therefore, 

YOTk,  In  Amer-  ^^  being  willing  to  further  the  laudable  designs  of  our 

said  loving  subjects,  and  to  give  stability  to  an  mstitution 

from  whence  great  advantages  may  arise,  as  well  to  our 

kingdom  of  Great  Britain  as  to  our  said  province. 

Know  te.  That  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge 
and  mere  motion,  we  have  willed,  ordained,  giver,  granted^ 
constituted,  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presei.ts  for  us, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  do  will,  ordain,  give,  grant, 
constitute,  and  appoint,  that  the  present  members  of  the 
said  Society,  associated  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  that  ib 
to  say,  John  Cruger,  Euas  Desbrosses,  James  Jaux- 
CEY,  Jacob  Walton,  Robert  Murray,  Hugh  Wallace,. 
George  Folliot,  Wm.  Walton,  John  Alsop,  Henry 
White,  Philip  Livingston,  Samuel  Verplanck,  The- 
ophylact  Bache,  Thomas  White,  Miles  Sherbrook, 
Walter  Franklin,  Robert  Ross  Waddell,  Acherson 
Thompson,  Lawrence  Cortwright,  Thomas  Randall, 
William  M'Adam,  Isaac  Low,  Anthony  Van  Dam, 
Robert  Watts,  John  Harris  Cruger,  G  krard  Walton, 
Isaac  Sears,  Jacobus  Van  Zandt,  Charles  M'Evers, 
John  Moore,  Lewis  Pintard,  Levinus  Clarkson, 
Nicholas  Gouvkrneur,  Richard  Yates,  Thomas 
Marston,  Peter  Hassencliver,  Alexander  Wallace, 
Gabriel  H.  Ludlow,  Thomas  Buchannan,  Wm.  Neil- 
BON,  Sampson  Simpson,  Peter  Kettletas,  Gerard 
W.  Beekmax,  Jacob  Watson,  Richard  Sharpe,  Peter 
Remsen,  Henry  Rkmsen,  junior,  William  Seton,  Edw. 
Laight,  John  Reade,  Robert  Alexander,  Thomas  W. 
Moore,  Abraham  Lynson,  Isaac  Roosevelt,  Nicholas 
Hoffman,  Hamilton  Young,  Thomas  Walton,  John 
Thurman,  John  Weatherhead,  Garrfi'  Rapelye, 
Gerard  Duyckinck,  William  Stepple,  William  Imlay, 
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AuGU«*Tus  Van  Horne,  IIenby  C.  Bogert,  George  W, 
Ludlow,  Joseph  Bull,  Leonard  Lispexard,  Thomas 
Miller,  J  as.  Bebkman,  Samuel  Kemble,  Alexander 
M'DoNALD  and  Samuel  Bayard,  jun.,  all  of  our  City  of 
New-\  ork,  in  our  said  province  of  New- York,  merchants, 
and  their  successors,  to  be  elected  by  virtue  of  this  our 
present  Charter,  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be  one  body  cor- 
porate and  politic  in  deed,  fact  and  name,  by  the  name 
and   style,  "The  Corporation   op  the   Chamber  op 
Commerce  in  the  City  op  New- York,  in  America," 
and  them  and  their  successors,  by  the  same  name,  we  do 
by  these  presents  really  and  fully  make,  erect,  create, 
constitute  and  declare  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  in 
deed,  fact  and  name  for  ever  ;  and  will  give,  grant,  and 
ordain,  that  they  and  their  successors,  the  Corporation  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  City  of  New- York,  in 
America,  by  the  same  name,  shall  and  may  have  perpetual    To  hate  per 
succession,  and  shall  and  may  by  the  same  name,  be  per-  gjjj*^    wicce*. 
sons  capable  in  the  law  to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and 
be  impleaded,  answer  and  be  answered,  defend  and  be    to  sue  and  b« 
defended,  in  all  courts  and  elsewhere,  in  all  nianner  of  ^^J^Jj^'^I*^ 
actions,  suits,  complaints,  pleas,  causes,  matters  and  de- 
mands whatsoever,  as  fully  and  amply  as  any  other  of 
our  liege  subjects  of  our  said  province  of  New-York 
may  or  can  sue  or  be  sued,  implead  or  be  impleaded,  de- 
fend or  be  defended,  by  any  lawful  ways  or  means  what- 
soever ;  and  that  they  and  their  successors  by  the  same    Mar  be  capa- 
name,  shall  be  for  ever  hereafter  persons  capable  audJJ^®^^^^^ 
able  in  the  law  to  purchase,  take,  receive,  hold  and  enjoy  enjoy  real  ea- 
to  them  and  their  successors,  any  messuages,  tenements,  ^'®* 
houses  and  real  estates  whatsoever,  and  all  other  here- 
ditaments of  whatsoever  nature,  kind  and  quality  they 
may  be,  in  fee  simple,  for  term  of  life  or  lives,  or  in  any 
other  manner  howsoever,  and  also  any  goods,  chattels 
or  personal  estate  whatsoever,  as  well  for  enabling  them 
the  better  to  carry  into  execution,  encourage  and  promote, 
by  just  and  lawful  ways  and  means,  such  measures  as  will 
tend  to  promote  and  extend  just  and  lawful  commerce.    To     promote 
as  to  provide  for,  aid  and  assist,  at  their  discretion,  such  JSmmerce,  and 
membera  of  our  said  Corporation  as  may  hereafter  be  re-  ^^bere''*""^ 
dnced  to  poverty,  and  their  widows  and  children  :  JVo- 
vided  always^  the  clear  yearly  value  of  the  said  real  estate    Provided  their 
doth  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  sum  of  three  thousand  ^^  ^^Ji^  ^i 
pounds  sterling,  lawful  money  of  our  Kingdom  of  Great  exceed    jea^ooo 
Britain.     And  that  our  said  Corporation  of  the  Chamber*'^' '  ^^  "^  , 
of  Commerce   in  the   City  of  New- York,  in  America, 
and  their  successors  for  ever,  by  the  same  name,  shall 
and  may  have  full  power  and  authority  to  give,  grant, 
seU,  lease,  demise  and  dispose  of  the  same  real  estate  and    Power  to  leaw 
hereditaments  whatsoever,  for  life,  or  lives,  or  years,  or  J^  Sita^&c'' 
for  ever ;  and  all  goods,  chattels  and  personal  estates 
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whatsoever  at  their  will  and  pleasure,  according  as  they 

shall  judge  to  be  most  beneficial  and  advantageous  to 

And  haye  a  the  good  ends  and  purposes  aforementioned,     ^nd  that 

whiS^may*be ^^  ^hall  and  may  be  lawful  for  them  and  their  successors 

altered.  for  ever  hereafter,  to  have  a  common  seal,  to  serve  for 

the  causes  and  business  of  them  and  their  successors, 

and  the   same  seal  to  change,  alter,  break  and  make 

new  from  time  to  time  at  their  pleasure.      And  also 

that  thev   and   their    successors,  by  the    same   name, 

shall  an<f  may  have  full  power  and  authority  to  erect 

and  build  out  of  their  common  funds,  or  by  any  other 

ways  or  means,  for  the  use  of  the  Corporation  hereby 

Majbniid  any  erected,  any  house,  houses  or  other  buildings,  as  they 

iioMeorhoa8ea.gjj^ll   ^\^\^\^  necessary  and  convenient.      And  for  the 

better  carrying  into  execution  the  purposes  aforesaid, 

our  royal  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  give  and 

grant  to  the  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 

the  City  of  New- York,  in  America,  and  their  successors 

for  ever,  that  there  shall  be  for  ever  hereafter  belonging 

For  ever  toto  the  said  Corporation,  one  President,  one  or  more 

d^t  **OTie*^r  Vice-President  or  Vice-Presidents,  one  or  more  Treasurer 

moreYice-Pree- or  Treasurers,  and  one  Secretary  ;  and  for  the  more 

m^    "^imS- immediate  carrying  into  execution  our  royal  will  and 

gj^jjj^    o'*®  pleasure  herein,  we  do  hereby  assign,  constitute  and 

Appointment  appoint  the  above  named  John  Cruger,  Esq.,  to  be  the 

£q.  Presidrat;  present  President ;  the  above  named  Hugh  Wallace  to 

Hn«^  w^iaw^  be  the  present  Vice-President ;  the  above  named  £lias 

—      Deebroe^  Dbsbbosses  to  be  the  present  Treasurer,  and  the  above 


StiiSr*"^  named  Anthony  Van  Dam  to  be  the  present  Secretary 
Dam,  Secretary,  of  our  said  Corporation  hereby  erected,  who  shall  hold, 
possess  and  enjoy  their  said  respective  offices  until  the 
first  Tuesday  in  May  now  next  ensuing ;  and  f oi  keeping 
up  the  Buooession  in  the  said  offices,  our  royal  will  ana 
pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, establish,  direct  and  require,  and  give  and  grant 
to  the  said  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
the  City  of  New- York,  in  America,  and  their  successors 
for  ever,  that  on  the  said  first  Tuesday  in  May  now  next 
ensuing,  [and  for  the  keeping  up  the  succession  in  the  said 
office,  our  royal  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby 
for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  establish,  direct  and 
require,  and  give  and  grant  to  the  said  Corporation  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  City  of  New-York,  in 
America,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  that  on  the  said 
On  the  iirit  first  Tuesdav  in  May  now  next  ensuing,]  and  yearly,  and 
m^Ue^yew^to  every  year  for  ever  thereafter,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
meet  and  choose  May  in  every  year,  they  and  their  successors  shall  meet 
officers.  ^^  some  convenient  place  in  our  said  City  of  New- York, 

to  be  fixed  and  ascertained  by  some  of  the  by-laws  and 
regulations  of  our  said  Corporation,  and  there,  by  the 
majority  of  such  of  them  as  shall  so  meet,  shall  by  ballot 
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or  in  Buch  other  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  by-laws  or  regulations  of  our  said  Corporation,    And  elect  one 
elect  or  choose  one  President,  one  or  more  Vice-Presi-  ^more '  v?^ 
dent  or  Vice-Presidents,  one  or  more  Treasurer  or  Treas-  PresidentaLone 
urers,  and  one  Secretary,  to  serve  in  the  said  offices  for  Srereriuid  one 
the  ensuing  year,  who  shall  immediately  enter  upon  their  ^*^J2^»    '°' 
respective  offices,  and  hold,  exercise  and  enjoy  the  same  ^^^  ^^^' 
respectively  from  the  time  of  such  election,  for  and  during 
the  space  of  one  year,  and  until  other  fit  persons  shall  be      And    nnta 
elected  and  chosen  in  their  respective  places,  according  S?^5ILSf"°°* 
to  the  laws  and  regulations  aforesaid.     And  in  case  any 
of  the  said  persons  by  these  presents  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  respective  offices  aforesaid,  or  who  shall 
hereafter  be  elected  and  chosen  thereto  respectively,  shall 
die,  or  on  any  account  be  removed  from  such  offices  re-    in  case  anj  oi 
spectively  before  the  time  of  their  respective  appointed  ^JiuS'^fflc^ 
services  shall  be  expired,  or  refuse  or  neglect  to  act  in  shall  die  or  be 
and  execute  the  office  for  which  he  or  they  shall  be  so  '^°*°^®°» 
elected  and  chosen,  or  is  or  are  herein  nominated  or  ap- 
pointed, that  then,  and  in  any  and  every  such  case,  it  othen  mkj  be 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  members  of  our  said  ®^®*^*®^ 
body  corporate  hereby  erected  to  meet  at  such  time 
and  times,  and  at  such  place  and  places  within  our  said 
City  of  New- York,  ana  upon  such  notices  and  summons  npon  notice  gi?^ 
as  shall  for  that  purpose  be  established  and  directed  by  ^^ 
the  bv-laws  or  regulations  of  our  said  body  corporate, 
and  there,  by  the  majoritv  of  such  of  them  as  snail  so  by  a  majority  d 
meet,  elect  and  choose  other  or  others  to  the  said  offices  ^°*®^ 
respectively  in  the  place  of  him  or  them  so  dying,  re- 
moving, neglecting,  or  refusing  to  act  in  manner  and 
form,  and  idfter  the  same  method  to  be  observed  in  the 
annual  elections  of  the  like  officers  respectively,  by  virtue 
of  these  our  letters  patent,   and   the  said  by-laws  or 
regulations  of  our  said  Corporation,  hereby  giving  and 
granting  that  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  so  elected 
and  chosen  by  the  majority  of  such  of  the  said  members 
as  shall  meet  m  manner  aforesaid,  shall  have,  hold,  exercise  who  shau  ezer. 
and  enjoy  such  the  office  or  offices  to  which  he  or  theyS^^j^*^ 
shall  be  so  elected  and  chosen,  from  the  time  of  such  Hay  following, 
election  until  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  then  next  ensuing, 
and  until  other  or  others  be  legally  chosen  in  his  or  their 
place  and  stead,  as  fully  and  amply,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  whatsoever,  as  the  person  or  persons  in  whose 
place  he  or  they  shall  be  chosen  might  or  could  have  done 
oy  virtue  of  these  presents.     And  our  will  and  pleasure 
is,  and  we  do  hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
ordain,  direct  and  require,  that  every  President,  Vice- 
President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  to  be,  elected  by  virtue 
of  these  presents,  shall,  before  they  act  in  their  respective 
offices,  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  be  to  them  admin- 
istered by  the  President,  or  in  his  absence,  by  one  of  the 
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offlcere   to  Vice-Presidents  of  the  preceding  year,  (who  are  hereby 

^JrS^tion^b^  authorized  to  administer  the  same,)  for  the  faithful  and 

fore  the  Pregi-cJue  cxecution  of  their  respective  offices  during  their  con- 
dent    or    Vice-    .  .      ^,  ^       .      .  .      -  ^'i      /.       1 

President,  for  tmuancc  in  the  same  respectively.  And  we  do  further, 
charge^o'f"^their  ^^^  ^®>  ^^^  heirs  and  successors,  give  and  grant  to  the 
duty.  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  City  of 

New- York,  in  America,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  that 
besides  the  annual  meeting  of  our  said  Corporation  herein 
TheflTBtTues- before  directed  and  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  first 
evwy  year/      Tuesday  in  May  in  every  year,  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
ful for  them,  their  heirs  and  successors,  for  ever  hereafter, 
for  promoting  and  carrying  into  execution  the  laudable 
intents  and  designs  aforesaid,  and  for  the  transacting  the 
business  and  concerns  of  our  said  Corporation,  to  meet 
together  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month,  for  ever,  at 
such  place  or  places  in  our  said  City  of  New- York  as 
shall  for  that  purpose  be  established,  fixed,  ascertained  and 
appointed  by  the  by-laws  and  regulations  of  our  said  Cor- 
poration ;  and  that  the  members  of  our  said  Corporation 
being  so  met,  or  so  many  of  them  in  number  at  the  least 
as  shall  by  the  by-laws  or  ordinances  of  our  said  Corpo- 
ration be  for  that  purpose  from  time  to  time  established, 
directed,  ordained  or  appointed,  shall,  together  with  the 
The  President  President  or  any  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  our  said 
Se^^c^Pree!-  Corporation  for  the  time  being,  be  a  legal  meeting  of  our 
R?^b«of  the ®*^^  Corporation  ;  and  they  or  the  major  part  of  them  so 
members  as  the  met,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  adjourn  from 
to"^be*a^i^^*y  ^^  ^^Jy  ^r  for  any  other  time,  as  the  business  of  our 
meeting  to  ^-  gaid  Corporation  may  require,  and  to  do,  execute  and  per- 
jomii^  rom     y  £^j.j^  ^^  and  every  act  and  acts,  thing  and  things  whatso- 
ever which  the  said  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce inrthe  City  of  New- York,  in  America,  are  or  shall 
gjj^gj^«n«^*  by  these  our  letters  patent  be  authorized  to  do,  act  or 
transact,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  if  all  and  every 
of  the  members  of  the  said  Corporation  were  present. 
And  that  at  any  such  legal  meeting  of  the  said  Corpora- 
tion, they  shall  and  may  in  writing,  under  the  common 
seal,  make,  frame,  constitute,  establish  and  ordain,  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  such  laws,  consti- 
tutions,  ordinances,   regulations   and    statutes,   for  the 
better  government  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
said  Corporation,  for  fixing  and  ascertaining  the  places 
of  meeting  of  our  said  Corporation  as  aforesaid,  and  for 
regulating  all  other  their  affairs  and  business  as  they,  or 
the  major  part  of  them  so  legally  met,  shall  judge  best 
for  the  general  good  of  the  said  Corporation,  and  profit- 
able for  the  more  effectually  promoting  the  beneficial  de- 
signs of  their  institution  ; — all  which  laws,  constitutions, 
regulations,   ordinances   and    statutes   so   to   be   made, 
framed,  constituted,  established  and  ordained  as  afore- 
said, we  will,  command  and  ordain  by  these  presents  fot 
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us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  to  be  from  time  to  time  and 

at  all  times  hereafter,  kept,  obeyed  and  performed  in  all  and  be  obef«i 

things  as  the  same  ought  to  be,  on  the  penalties  and 

amercements  in  the  same  to  be  imposed  and  limited,  so 

as  the  same  laws,  constitutions,  regulations  and  statutes  be 

reasonable  in  themselves,  and  not  repugnant  or  contrary  so  that  they  are 

to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  that  part  of  our  kingdom  of  J? '  coni?a^**S 

Great  Britain  called  England,  nor  of  our  said  province  the    laws    of 

of  New- York.     And,  for  the  keeping  up  and  preserving  a^New?Yo?k! 

for  ever  hereafter  a  succession  of  members  for  the  said    j,^^  ^^  ^^ 

Corporation,  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  ceaeion  of  i 

for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  ordain  and  give  and  grant  '**"* 

to  the  said  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 

the  City  of  New- York,  in  America,  and  their  successors 

for  ever,  that  at  any  of  the  stated  legal  meetings  of  the  at  stated 

said  Corporation,  to  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  '"^  **^^' 

month  for  ever  hereafter,  but  at  no  other  meeting  of  our 

said  (Corporation,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  them 

and  their  successors  for  ever,  to  elect  and  choose,  in  such  to    elect    w^ 

manner  and  form,  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  <^o<*c» 

as  shall  be  directed,  ordained  and  established  for  that 

purpose  by  any  of  the  said  by-laws,  statutes,  constitutions 

or  ordinances  of  the  said  Corporation,  such  and  so  many 

persons  to  be  members  of  the  said  Corporation  as  they 

shall  think  beneficial  to  the  laudable  designs  of  the  said 

Corporation  ;  which  persons,  and  every  of  them  so  from 

time  to  time  elected  and  chosen,  shall,  by  virtue  of  these  ^^q  are  to  have 

presents  and  of  such  election,  be  vested  with  all  the  fi^    ^  P^i^*- 

powers,  authorities  and  privileges  which  any  member  of  member  is  h^ 

the  said  Corporation  is  hereby  invested  with.     And  in  ^^^     invested 

case  any  other  extraordinary  meeting  or  meetings  of  the      _^^^, 

said  Corporation  shall  at  any  time  or  times  be  judged  mStS^^*^ 

necessary  for  the  promoting  the  interest  and  business  of 

the  said  Corporation,  we  do  hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and 

successors,  will,  declare   and  ordain,  that  it  shall  and 

may  be  lawful  for  our  said  Corporation  to  meet  from 

time  to  time,  at  such  days  and  times,  and  at  g'uch  places  to  meet   npoo 

in  our  said  City  of  New- York,  and  upon  such  notices  or  »o*ic«» 

summons  as  shall  for  that  purpose  from  time  to  time  be 

settled,  established,  directed,  ordained  and  appointed  for 

that  purpose,  shall,  together  with  the  President,  or  one 

of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  said  Corporation  for  the 

time  being,  be  a  legal  meeting  of  the  said  Corporation  ;  to  be  legal, 

and  they,  or  the  major  part  of  them  so  met,  shall  have 

full  power  and  authority  to  act,  transact,  do  and  perform 

all  and   singular  whatsoever  may  be   transacted,  done 

and   performed  at  any  of  the  herebv  stated  meetings 

aforesaid  of  the  said  Corporation,  saving  and  except  the  but  not  to  elect 

electing  membens,  making  laws,  ordinances  and  statutes,  jj^^^^j^^ 

and  disposing  of  the  real  estates  of  the  said  Corporation,  of  real  estate. 

And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  until  the  same  shall  be 
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otherwise  regulated  as  aforesaid,  that  the  meetings  of  the 
said  Corporation  shall  be  held  in  the  great  room  of  the 
Tobe  hdd  Jn building  commonly  called  the  Exchange,  situate  at  the 
^'    lower  end  of  the  street  called  Hroad-street,  in  the  said 
City  of  New- York  ;  and  that  until  the  same  shall  be  also 
No  act  done  Otherwise  regulated  as  aforesaid,  thai  no  act  done  in  any 
Is  to*  vaSd^^rSi^  meeting  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  be  legal,  good  or 
'•«»    »    given  valid,  unless  the  President,  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
onra         pree-  ^^^  twenty  Others  of  the  members  of  the  said  Corporation 
at  the  least  be  present,  and  the  major  part  of  them  con- 
senting thereto.   And  we  do  further  give  and  grant  to  the 
said  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  City 
of  New- X  ork,  in  America,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  President  of  the  said  Corporation,  at  all  times 
hereafter  for  ever,  to  appoint  a  door-keeper,  one  or  more 
messenger  or  messengers,  and  all  such  other  inferior 
officers  as  shall  by  him  be  thought  necessary  for  the  said 
Corporation,  and  to  displace  them,  and   any  or  every 
of  them,  at  his  will  and  pleasure.    Provided^  neverthelesSy 
that  no  such  door-keeper,  messenger  or  other  officer 
shall  hold  his  or  their  office  or  offices  by  virtue  of  any 
such  appointment  longer  than  until  the  then  next  lawful 
meeting  of  our  said  Corporation,  unless  such  person  or 
persons  so  appointed  shall  be  then  approved  of  by  the 
majority  of  such  of  the  members  of  the  said  Corporation 
as  shall  then  be  met.     And  we  do  further,  of  our  special 

frace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  for  us,  our 
eirs  and  successors,  grant  and  ordain,  that  when  and  as 
often  as  the  President,  or  any  Vice-President,  Treasurer 
or  Secretary  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  misdemean 
himself  in  his  or  their  said  offices  respectively,  and  there- 
upon a  complaint  or  charge  in  writing  shall  oe  exhibited 
against  him  or  them,  by  any  member  of  the  said  Corpora- 
tion, at  any  legal  meeting  or  meetings  of  the  said  Cor- 
poration, that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  members 
of  the  said  Corporation  then  met,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  from  time  to  time,  upon  examination  and  due 

?roof,  to  suspend  or  discharge  such  President,  Vice- 
Vesident,  Treasurer  or  Secretary,  from  their  offices  re- 
spectively, although  the  yearly  or  other  time  for  their 
respective  services  shall  not  be  expired,  any  thing  before 
in  these  presents  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof  in 
any  wise  notwithstanding.  And  further,  we  do  by  these 
presents  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  give  and  grant 
unto  the  said  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  the  City  of  New- York,  in  America,  and  their  succes- 
sors for  ever,  that  this  our  present  Charter  shall  be 
deemed,  adjudged  and  construed  in  all  cases  most  favor- 
ably, and  for  the  best  benefit  and  advantage  of  our  said 
Corporation,  and  for  promoting  the  good  intentions  and 
designs  hereinbefore  expressed,  inducing  us  graciously 
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to  grant  the  same  ;  and  that  this  our  present  grant,  being 
entered  on  record  as  hereinafter  is  expressed,  or  the  en- 
rolment thereof,  shall  be  for  ever  hereafter  good  and  effec- 
tual in  the  law,  according  to  our  true  intent  and  meaning 
hereinbefore  declared,  without  any  other  license,  grant 
or  confirmation  from  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  here- 
after by  the  said  Corporation  to  be  had  or  obtained,  not- 
withstanding the  not  reciting  or  misrecital,  or  not  naming 
or  misnaming  of  the  aforesaid  offices,  franchises,  privi- 
leges, immunities  or  other  the  premises,  or  any  of  them, 
and  although  no  writ  of  ad  qito  damnum^  or  other  writs, 
inquisitions  or  precepts  hath  been  upon  this  occasion  had, 
made,  issued  or  prosecuted,  any  statute,  act,  ordinance  or 
provision,  or  other  matter  or  thing  to  the  contrary  thereof 
in  any  wise  notwithstanding.  In  testimony  whereof,  we 
have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the 
great  seal  of  our  said  province  to  be  hereunto  affixed, 
and  the  same  to  be  entered  on  record  in  our  Secretary's 
office,  for  our  said  province,  in  one  of  the  books  of  patents 
there  remaining. 

Witness  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Cadwalladbb 
CoLDBN,  Esquire,  our  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  our  said  province  of  New- York  and 
the  territories  depending  thereon,  in  America,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  our  Council  for  our  said 
province,  at  Fort  Gteorge,  in  our  City  of  New- York,  this 
thirteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy,  and  of  our  reign 
the  tenth. 
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ACT  OF  RE-INCORPORATION 


cHj^mber  of  commerce. 


AN   ACT 

To  RKMOVB  DOUBTS  CONCERNING  THE  CORPORATION  OF  THE  CHAMBER 

OP  Commerce,  and  to   confirm  the   rights  and   pritilegbs 

THEREOF. 

Passed  the  13th  April,  1784. 

yiMmbkw  Whereas,  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain, 
did,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy,  grant  certain  letters  patent  to  the 
persons  therein  named,  under  the  great  seal  of  the  then 
colony  of  New- York,  which  said  letters  patent  are  in  the 
words  following,  that  is  to  say : 

(Here  follows  a  recital  of  the  preceding  Charter,) 

Reci«n?  the  And  whereas,  Samuel  Broome,  Jeremiah  Platt,  John 
piljtiionurefora Broome,  Benjamin  Ledyard,  Thomas  Randall,  Rob- 
Oorpontion.  ERT  BowNE,  Daniel  Ph<enix,  Jacob  Morris,  Eliphai.et 
Brush,  James  Jarvis,  John  Blagge,  Viner  Van  Zandt, 
Stephen  Sayre,  Jacobus  Van  Zandt,  Nathaniel  Haz- 
ard, Thomas  Hazard,  Abraham  P.  Lott,  Abraham 
Duryee,  William  Malcolm,  John  Alsop,  Isaac  Sears, 
James  Beekman,  Abraham  Lott,  Comfort  Sands,  Jo- 
seph Blackwell,  Joshua  Sands,  Lawrence  Embree, 
George  Embrbe,  Gerardus  Duyckinck,  Jun.,  Corne- 
lius Ray,  Anthony  Griffiths,  Thomas  Tucker,  John 
Berrian,  Isaac  Roosevelt,  John  Franklin,  John  H. 
Kip,  Henry  H.  Kipp,  Archibald  Currie,  David  Currie, 
and  Jonathan  Lawrence,  all  of  the  said  city,  merchants, 
have  by  their  humble  petition  set  forth,  that  the  said 
letters  patent,  and  the  powers  and  privileges  exercised 
and  enjoyed  under  the  same,  have  greatly  promoted  the 
commercial  interests  of  this  State,  and  that  great  and  daily 
inconveniences  and  injury  are  suffered  by  the  suspension 
thereof,  and  have  prayed  tliat  the  said  letters  patent, 
with  all  and  singular  the  powers  and  franchises  therein 
contained,  may  be  revived,  confirmed  and  established : 
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1.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New-  Yorky  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  aiid  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  samSy  That  the  said 
letters  patent,  and  all  and  singular  the  powers,  rights, 
privileges,  franchises  and  immunities  therein  and  thereby 
granted,  shall  he,  and  the  same  are  hereby  ratified  and  charter  of  the 
confirmed  ;  and  the  said  letters  patent,  and  all  and  every  S^;^;^     ®' 

,        ^  •    t  .  •    •!  fT        t  •  t  »  .  .  •'  Commerce  oon- 

other  former  rights,  privileges,  franchises  and  immunities  iirmed, 
therein  and  thereby  granted,  shall  be  and  remain  in  full 
force  and  efficacy,  notwithstanding  any  non-user  or  mis-  notwithttand* 
user  of  any  of  the  said  powers,  rights,  privileges,  franchises  ^  *°2ctw«^ 
and  immunities  heretofore  had,  committed,  done  or  suf-  the  '  i9th     of 
f ered,  between  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  ^?dkteoif  SSIs 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  the  day  of  the  passing  ^^^ 
of  this  Act.     And  the  said  Samuel  Broomk,  Jbbbmiah    Members    of 
Platt,   John  Broomb,   Brnjamin  Lbdtard,    Thomas  ^u^i^p^^JJ 
Randall,    Robbrt    Bownb,    Danibl    Phcenix,    JA-Oommeroei, 
cob  Morris,  Eliphalbt  Brush,  Jambs  Jabvis,  John 
Blaoob,  Viner  Van  Zandt,  JStbphen  Sayrb,  Jacobus 
Van  Zandt,    Nathaniel  Hazard,    Thomas  Hazard, 
Abraham  P.  Lott,  Abraham  Dubtbb,  William  Mal- 
colm,   John  Alsop,    Isaac  Sears,    James  Beekman, 
Abraham  Lott,  Comfort  Sands,  Joseph  Blackwell, 
Joshua  Sands,  Lawrence  Embree,  George  Embreb, 
Oerardus  Duyckinck,  Jr.,  Cornelius  Ray,  Anthony 
Griffiths,    Thomas  Tucker,    John   Berrian,    Isaao 
Roosevelt,  John  Franklin,  John  H.  Kip,  Henry  H. 
Kip,  Archibald  Currib,  David  Currie  and  Jonathan 
Lawrence,  shall  and  may  for  ever  hereafter  remain,  con- 
tinue, and  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic  in  deed,  fact    Nam«  ^1^ 
and  name,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Corporation  op  the  ES^of    Com- 
Chamber  op  Commerce  op  the  State  of  New- York,"  °*«'^ 
and  by  that  name  to  sue,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  and  to 
answer  and  to  be  answered. 

2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  Namw  of  the 
That  the  said  John  Ausop  shall  be  the  present  President,  ^{dlSt  ^**^ 
and  the  above  named  Isaac  Sears  the  present  Vice- Treaaurer  pad 
President;  that  the  above  named  John  Broome,  the®**^^*^' 
present  Treasurer,  and  the  above  named  John  Blagge,  Theircontina. 
the  present  Secretary  of  the  said  Corporation,  who  shall  •'^*^^'^''*'*- 
hold,  possess  and  enjoy  their  said  respective  offices,  until 

the  firet  Tuesday  in  May  now  next  ensuing  ;  and  in  case 

any  or  either  of  the  said  persons  hereby  nominated  and 

appointed  to  the  respective  offices  aforesaid,  shall  happen 

to  die,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  act  in  or  execute,  or 

shall  be  removed  from  such  office  or  offices  respectively, 

before  the  said  first  Tuesday  in  May  next,  that  then,  and  When  and  how 

in  every  such  case,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  ehajf  be  eiecSd 

members  of  the  said  body  corporate  to  meet  at  such  time  J^ncy^  Acf'**^ 

and  times,  and  such  place  and  places  within  the  said 
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city  as  they  shall  for  that  purpose  appoint^  and  upon 
such  notices  or  summons  as  have  heretofore  been  uised 
and  established  by  the  said  body  corporate,  and  then  and 
there,  by  the  majority  of  sach  as  shall  so  meet,  to  elect 
and  choose  other  or  others  to  the  said  office  or  offices 
respectively,  in  the  place  of  him  or  them  so  dying,  or 
neglecting  or  refusing  to  act,  or  beine  removed,  in  the 
manner  heretofore  used  in  the  annual  elections  of  the  like 
officers,  which  person  or  persons  so  elected  and  chosen, 
shall  enjov  and  exercise  the  said  office  or  offices,  and  all 
and  singular  the  privileges  and  powers  thereto  belonging 
or  appertaining,  until  the  said  first  Tuesday  in  May  next. 

8.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid^ 
That  the  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
rUhto!'  Ac"°io  *^®  State  of  New- York,  and  their  successors,  shall  and 
be  enjoyed*  bj  may  for  ever  hereafter,  peaceably  have,  hold,  use  and 
ge^gejent  Cor-  eojoy  all  and  every  the  rights,  powers,  liberties,  privileges 
franchises,  usages,  lands,  tenements,  estates  and  heredita- 
ments, which  have  heretofore,  by  virtue  of  the  above 
recited  Charter,  been  given  or  granted  unto  the  said  Cor- 
poration, by  the  name  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  the  City  of  New- York,  in  America. 


AN    ACT 
To  Amend  an  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  brmovb 

DOUBTS  CONOBBNINQ  THE  CoBPOBATlON  OF  TBE  ChAM- 
BBB  OF  COMMEBCB,  AND  TO  CONFIBM  THE  BIGHTS  AND 
PBIVILBGBS  THBBBOF,"  PASSED  THB  13TH  DAT  OF  APBIL, 

1784. 

Passed  January  25th,  1854. 

7%«  People  of  the  State  of  New-  Y'orky  represented  in 
Senate  ana  Assembly y  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.     Such   part  of  the  letters  patent  under 
George  the  Tuibd,  King  of  Great  Britain,  bearing  date 
13th  March,  1770,  confirmed  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New- York,  under  date  13th  April,  1784,  as 
Meetings    to  required  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of   New- York  to 
d!yt*£the^fiS™^eet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month,  shall  be  so 
week   in  each  altered  or  amended  as  to  permit  of  the  regular  monthly 
PnAidenf  slmil  meeting  being  held  on  the  first  week  in  each  month,  and 
designate.         upon  any  day  of  such  week  as  the  President  or  other 
duly  authorized  members  of  said  Corporation  may  desig- 
nate. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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AN    ACT 

To  Amend  an  Act  kn^htled  "  An  Act  to  remove  dourtb  oon- 
cbbnino  the  corporation  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  to  confirm  the  rights  and  priyileoes  thereof^'  passed 
April  13th,  1784. 

Passed  April  15tli,  1861. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New-  York^  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New-Tork  shall  have  power  to  elect,  by  ballot,  in  con- 
formity with  the  by-laws  adopted  by  the  said  Chamber, 
a  committee  to  be  known  and  styled  the  ^'  Arbitration  Election  and 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,"  and  shall  have  gggJiStSSf  *"' 
power  also  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Appeal ;  and  the 
duly  elected  members  of  the  said  Chamber,  and  all  per- 
sons claiming  by,  throueh,  or  ander  them,  ma^,  under 
the  limitations,  and  subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed 
bv  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  !New- 
xork  relative  to  abrbitration,  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
Committees  of  Arbitration  and  Appeal,  as  the  same  may 
be  constituted  by  the  said  Chamber,  any  controversy  ex- 
isting between  them  which  might  be  the  subject  of  an 
action,  and  may  agree  that  a  final  judgment,  in  a  court 
of  record,  to  be  by  them  designated,  shall  be  rendered  on 
any  award  made  pursuant  to  such  submission. 

Section  2.  The  Committees  of  Arbitration  and  Appeal, 
elected  or  appointed  as  aforesaid,  shall  possess  the  same 
powers,  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  and  disabilities    Powers    mod 
as  appertain  to  arbitrators  bv  the  laws  of  the  State  of  ^^^' 
New- York,  and  awards  made  by  them  must  be  made,  and 
may  be  enforced,  as  therein  and  thereby  directed  ;  and 
all  the  provisions  contained  in  title  fourteen,  part  third, 
chapter  eight  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  New- 
Tork,  and  all  acts  amendatory  or  in  substitution  thereof, 
shall  apply  to  proceedings  had  before  the  said  Commit- 
tees of  Arbitration  and  Appeal,  as  if  specially  incorpora- 
ted herein  ;  except  that  the  judgment,  to  be  rendered  in 
the  manner  therein  directed,  on  any  award  made  by  them 
as  aforesaid,  that  is  to  say.  by  the  Committee  of  Arbitra- 
tion, no  appeal  from  its  action   being  taken  by  either 
party  to  the  controversy,  or  by  the  confirmatory  action    in  regard  to 
of  the  Committee  of  Appeal,  shall  not  be  subject  to  beJJJ^J^of  judg- 
removed,  reversed,  modified  or  appealed  from  by  the 
parties  interested,  in  such  submission  as  aforesaid. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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AN   ACT 

To  AHBin>  AN  AOT  KNTITLBD  **  Av  AOT  TO  AmKND  AN  AoT  BNTITLBD 

*  An  Act  to  bemotb  doubts  concbbnino  thb  Corpobation  of 

THB  ChAMBBB  op  COMICBBCB,  AND  TO  CONPIBM  THB  BIGHTS  AND 
PBTVlLBaBB  THBBBOP,'  PASSBD  ApBIL  TUIBTBBNTH,  SBVBNTBEN 
HUNDBBD  AND  BIOHTT-FOUBy''  PASSBD  APBIL  FIFTBBNTH,  BIGHTBBN 
H17NDBBD  AND  SIXTT-ONB. 

Passed  April  22,  1865. 

7%e  People  of  the  State  of  New-  Tork^  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly ^  do  enact  as  follows: 

Sbction  1.  Controversies  submitted  to  the  Committee 
of  Arbitration  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New-Torky  under  the  act  entitled  *^  An  act  to  amend 
an  act  entitled  ^  An  act  to  remove  doubts  concerning  the 
Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  to  confirm 
the  rights  and  privileges  thereof,'  passed  April  thirteenth, 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-four,^  passed  April  fif- 
teenth, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  may  be  heard 
and  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  said 
Committee. 

Sbction  2.  The  members  of  said  Committee  of  Ar- 
bitration shall  not  be  obliged  to  be  sworn  after  the  man- 
ner of  Arbitrators,  but  shall,  before  assuming  the  duties 
Shall  take  oath  of  their  office,  take  an  oath  before  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
Sf 'the  Supreme  P*^"^®  Court,  faithfully  and  fairly  to  hear  and  examine 
Court  all  matters  in  controversy  submitted  to  them  under  the 

act  aforesaid,  and  make  a  just  award  according  to  the 
best  of  their  understanding.  Such  oath  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Chairman  shall     SECTION.  3.  The  Chairman  for  the  time  being  of  said 
admin^^th  Committee  of  Arbitration  shall  have  power  to  administer 
to  wiineiees.      the  oath  to  all  witnesses  produced  before  said  Committee 
in  matters  of  controversy  submitted  to  said  Committee. 

Sbotion  4,  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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AN  ACT 

To  Ambkd  the  Charter  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Chamber 
OF  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York. 

Passed  April  6tU,  1878. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Neuh  York,  represented  in 
/Senate  and  Assembly ,  do  enact  asjollows: 

Section  1.  The  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Com-  Chamber  of 
merce  of  the  State  of  New- York,  re- incorporated  by  an  ceive^fron?*tto 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New- York,  passed  S^a^cli^JSl 
on  the  Idth  day  of  April,  1784,  is  hereby  empowered  touon  or  penon. 
take  and  receive  from  the  United  States  of  America,  or^^J^^J^^y 
from  any  Corporation,  or  from  any  person,  or  persons,  ^°^«y  <*'  **•«« 
any  real  or  personal  estate,  also  to  take  by  devise  or  *  **"*" 
purchase  any  real  or  personal  estate,  for  the  purposes  of 
said  Corporation,  and  to  convey,  lease  or  mortgage  the  income  of 
same,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  net  annual  income  of  Ste*^norto  S^ 
which  real  estate  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  *ioo.o(w  p«  •«»■ 

■t    11  num. 

dollars. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Corporation 
to  elect,  from  among  its  members,  at  its  first  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  ^ix^^t^o^^a 
Trustees,  who,  with  the  President  of  said  Corporation,  teee. 
shall  constitute  a  Board,  and  have  the  charge  and  con- 
trol of  the  real  estate  of  said  Corporation  ;  said  Trustees,     Trustee*    to 
at  said  first  election,  shall  be  classified  so  that  two  oi^\^^\nA 
them  be  elected   for  one  year  ;  two  of  them   for  two  ^^  ^  oiassifled. 
years ;  and  two  of  them  for  three  years ;  and  at  each 
annual  election  after  the  first,  two  Trustees  shall  be 
elected  to  fill  the  class  of  those  whose  terms  expire  ;  and 
said  Corporation,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Chamber, 
shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  in  said  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Section  3.  All  conveyances,  mortgages,  leases  or .,  ^'^^^^yawtj 
contracts,  of,  or  affecting,  any  real  estate  of  said  Cor-  see'^^S**  con- 
poration,  shidl  be  authorized  by  said  Board  of  Trustees,  [^^*^JJ^ 
and  President  of  the  Chamber,  or  of  a  majority  thereof  ;  underseaiof  the 
and  shall,  when  so  authorized,  be  executed  under  the  {^JPd'by^pk-s^ 
seal  of  the  Corporation,  attested  by  the  signatures  of  the  d«nt  and  secre- 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Chamber.  ^*^' 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
14 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

OF    THE 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE   OF  THE    STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 
IN  FORCE  MAY,   1902. 

ARTICLE  I. 

OFFICERS  AND  THEIR  ELECTION. 

The  oflScers  of  the  Chamber  shall  be  a  President,  twelve  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Treasurer  and  a  Secretary,  all  of  whom  shall  be  chosen 
by  ballot,  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  each  election  shall  be 
necessary  in  each  instance  to  elect. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  in  May,  1894,  all  of  the  foregoing 
OfUcers  shall  be  chosen,  and  they  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

As  soon  as  convenient  after  the  election  aforesaid,  the  Vice- 
Presidents  so  elected  shall  meet  and  divide  into  four  classes,  by 
allotment,  of  three  to  each  class.  The  first  class  to  serve  for  one 
year  ;  the  second  class  for  two  years  ;  the  third  class  for  three 
years,  and  the  fourth  class  for  four  years  ;  after  the  expiration  of 
their  respective  terms  of  office  they  shall  be  ineligible  for  re-election 
until  one  year  has  intervened. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  in  May,  1896,  and  annually  there- 
after, there  shall  he  chosen  a  President,  a  Treasurer  and  a  Secretary, 
to  serve  for  one  year,  and  three  Vice-Presidents,  to  serve  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  in  place  of  those  whose  terms  of  office  shall 
then  expire. 

All  persons  elected  to  office  shall  take  the  oath  or  affirmation 
required  by  the  Charter,  and  shall  continue  in  office  as  above  pro- 
vided, or  until  their  successors  shall  have  become  duly  qualified 
according  to  the  Charter. 

Should  any  person  so  elected  decline  to  serve,  or  resign  his  office, 
or  his  office  become  vacant  by  his  death,  or  disability,  the  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  by  an  election  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
Chamber,  held  after  such  declination  or  resignation  shall  have  been 
reported  to  the  Chamber. 

No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of  President  for  more  than  three 
successive  yearly  terms,  unless  he  shall  be  re-elected  by  a  vcte  of 
three-fourths  of  the  ballots  cast  at  the  election  ;  and  the  same  vote 
shall  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding  re-election  of  the  same  person 
to  the  same  office  thereafter. 

ARTICLE  II. 

MEETINGS. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Chamber  for  the  transaction  of 
business  shall  be  held  in  the   Ilali  of  the   Chamber  on  the  first 
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Thursday  in  each  month,  ^the  summer  yaoation  only  excepted,)  at 
half-past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M.  When  the  first  Thursday  in  any 
month  shall  fall  on  a  legal  holiday,  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
shall  be  held  on  the  Thursday  following,  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  a  vote  of  the  Chamber. 

Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  such  other  places,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  President,  or  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  according  to  seniority,  may  designate,  upon  the  written 
requisition  of  ten  members  ;  providea  that  one  day's  notice  of  the 
time,  place  and  object  of  the  meeting  shall  have  been  publicly 
given  ;  and  also  provided,  that  no  other  business  except  that  desig- 
nated in  such  call  and  notice  shall  be  acted  upon. 

ARTICLE  III. 

MEMBERS  AND  THEIR  ELECTION. 

No  persons  shall  be  admitted  members  of  this  Corporation  but 
merchants  or  others  residents  of  this  or  contiguous  States  engaged 
in  trade  or  commerce,  or  in  pursuits  directly  jBonnected  therewith. 

All  nominations  for  membership  of  the  Chamber  must  be  made 
in  writing,  signed  by  one  member,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
occupation  and  qualification  of  the  candidate,  and  be  addressed  to 
the  Executive  Committee  for  consideration. 

If  the  Executive  Committee  approve  the  nomination,  they  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  Cbamt>er  at  the  first  regular  meeting  there- 
after. The  candidate  shall  be  then  balloted  for ;  and  if  five  or 
more  negative  ballots  appear,  he  cannot  be  admitted  a  member,  nor 
be  again  proposed  until  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the  time 
of  such  rejectioa 

The  Chamber  may  expel  any  member  for  dishonorable  conduct 
or  dealings,  but  only  after  a  hearing  of  such  member  at  a  regular 
meeting,  and  by  a  two- third  vote  of  the  members  present.  Fto* 
videdy  that  the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  recommended  such 
expulsion,  and  that  due  notice  be  given  by  the  8ecretary  of  the 
Chamber,  both  to  the  accused  member  and  to  the  Chamber  at  large, 
of  the  day  when  such  hearing  may  be  had  ;  and  also  provided,  that 
if  the  accused  member  do  not  appear  for  such  hearing,  in  person  or 
by  proxy,  the  vote  may  be  taken  on  his  expulsion  .as  though  he  had 
appeared. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  shall  furnish  to  each  member  who 
may  apply  therefor,  and  who  shall  have  paid  his  admission  or 
annual  fees,  an  engraved  certificate  of  membership,  duly  signed 
and  authenticated. 

When  the  number  of  members  of  the  Chamber  shall  have  reached 
one  thousand  five  hundred,  (exclusive  of  Honorary  members,)  no 
more  shall  thereafter  be  admitted,  except  to  fill  vacancies  that  may 
occur  by  death  or  otherwise  ;  when  such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in 
the  order  of  nomination  as  hereinbefore  provided  for. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  any  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
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ber,  whether  regular  or  special,  on  the  DomiDation  of  the  Ezeeative 
Committee,  and  without  ballot,  unless  called  for.  They  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  regular  members,  and  be  exempt 
from  payment  of  any  fees  whatever. 

The  Secretary  shall  furniph  each  honorary  member,  thus  elected, 
with  a  certificate  of  membership,  duly  signed  and  authenticated. 

ARTICLE  V. 

FEES. 

Each  member  elected  to  the  Chamber  shall  pay  a  fee  of  fifty 
dollars,  which  shall  be  in  full  for  all  dues  until  the  first  of  January 
next  succeeding  his  election,  and  thereafter  shall  payaan  annual  fee 
of  fifty  dollars  on  the  first  of  January  in  each  year.  For  members 
not  residing  or  doing  business  in  the  City  of  New-York  the  fees 
shall  be  one-half  the  above  amounts,  payable  in  like  manner. 

The  Executive  Committee  may,  in  its  discretion,  for  reasons 
satisfactory  to  itself,  remk  the  annual  fees  of  any  member  ;  and  it 
may  accept  the  resignation  of  any  member,  at  any  time,  if  the 
annual  fees  of  such  member,  to  the  date  of  such  resignation,  shall 
have  been  paid  or  remitted. 

If  the  fees  of  any  member  remain  unpaid  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  the  name  of  such  defaulting  member  may  be  stricken  from 
the  rolls  of  the  Chamber  by  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICBB8. 

Of  the  President. — The  President  shall  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision of  the  affairs  and  interests  of  the  Chamber.  He  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Chamber,  regular  and  special,  and  all  motions 
of  business  and  adiournment  shall  be  addressed  to  him.  He  shall 
appoint  all  Special  Committees,  except  where  the  Chamber  shall 
otherwise  order.  He  shall  sign  all  official  documents  of  the  Chamber. 
He  shall  countersign  the  annual  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  when  duly 
audited.  He  shall  call  special  meetings  of  the  Chamber,  on  the 
written  requisition  of  not  less  than  ten  members,  stating  the  object 
thereof,  and  shall  designate  the  time  and  place  at  which  such  special 
meeting  may  be  held,  and  direct  the  due  notification  thereof. 

0/  the  Vice-Presidents. — The  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  order  of 
seniority,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  have  the  same 
power  and  authority  as  the  President. 

Of  the  Treasurer. — The  Treasurer  shall  have  the  charge  of  all 
moneys  collected  or  received  for  the  use  of  the  Chamber,  except 
money  arising  from  or  in  any  way  connected  with  its  real  estate, 
or  appropriated  for,  or  received  to  acquire  or  improve  the  same. 
He  shall  disburse  the  same  whenever  not  otherwise  provided  for  by 
these  by-laws,  only  upon  the  written  warrants  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  keep  books  of  account  of  all  receipts  and 
disbursements,  and  the  vouchers  therefor,  in  »l)e  usual  form,  and 
shall  produce  a  copy  of  the  same,  fairly  stated,  for  the  inspection 
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of  the  memberBf  at  each  annual  meeting.  Such  a  copy  of  accounts 
shall  be  duly  audited  by  auditors  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Chamber,  and  be  signea  by  them  and  countersigned  by  the  Presi- 
dent, ou  or  before  the  Tuesday  next  preceding  the  annual  meeting. 
The  Treasurer  shall  deliver  over  to  bis  successor  the  cash  remain- 
ing in  his  hands,  as  also  any  certificates  of  stock  or  other  securities, 
the  property  of  this  Chamber,  together  with  the  books  of  account, 
chest  and  key,  and  may  require  a  receipt  therefor.  In  the  absence 
of  the  Treasurer  elect,  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President. 

Of  the  Secretary, — The  Secretary  shall  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Chamber.  He  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  hall 
and  other  rooms,  and  other  property  of  the  Chamber,  except  its 
real  estate,  and  shall  have  the  general  care  of  the  furniture,  library, 
pictures,  portraits,  and  of  all  documents  and  correspondence  be- 
longing to  the  Corporation.  He  shall  keep  such  property  insured 
against  fire.  He  shall  attend  all  meetings,  and  keep  a  fair  and 
correct  register  of  all  proceedings,  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Chamber,  which  shall  be  regularly  entered  in  the  book  of  minutes, 
after  the  ancient  usage.  He  shall  also  attend  upon  and  keep  min- 
utes of  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive  and  other  Standing 
Committees,  and  shall  assist  the  Special  Committees  as  far  as  in  his 
power.  He  shall,  under  direction  of  the  President,  conduct  the 
correspondence  of  the  Chamber.  He  shall  duly  notify  members  of 
their  election,  sign  all  documents  jointly  with  the  President,  and 
have  the  custody  of  the  seal  of  the  Chamber  for  their  proper  au- 
thentication. He  shall  give  due  notice  of  all  meetings,  both 
regular  and  special.  When  neither  the  President,  nor  any  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  is  present  at  any  meeting  regularly  called,  the 
Secretary  shall,  after  reasonable  delay,  adjourn  the  meeting  sine 
die. 

He  shall  see  to  the  collection  of  all  dues  from  members,  and 
regularly  return  the  same  to  the  Treasurer,  and  shall  render  him 
all  required  assistance  in  the  clerical  part  of  his  duties.  He  shall 
prepare  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chamber,  under  the  general 
guidance  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  the  President  shall  appoint  one 
of  the  members  to  take  his  place  for  the  time  being. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

BOABD  OF  TRUSTEES  OP  THE  REAL  ESTATE. 

Eleciion.^^At  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  there  shall 
be  elected  from  among  the  members  two  trustees  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  to  fill  the  vacancies  of  those  whose  term  of  oflSce  will 
then  expire.  The  six  trustees  so  elected  shall,  with  the  President, 
constitute  a  Board,  and  have  charge  and  control  of  the  real  estate 
of  the  corporation.  Any  vacancies  in  said  Board  otherwise  occur- 
ring shall  be  filled  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Chamber. 

Powers  and  Duties, — The  President  of  the  Chamber  shall  be  the 
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Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ex  officio^  and  said  Board  may 
elect  a  Treasurer  and  a  Secretary,  and  appoint  such  other  assistants 
as  it  may  require.  The  Board  of  Trustees  phall  have  the  custody, 
control  and  management  of  all  real  estate  of  the  corporation,  and 
of  all  funds  and  other  property  appropriated  or  received  for  the 
purchase,  improvement,  or  any  other  purpose  affecting  real  estate, 
and  shall  have  full  power  in  the  name  of  the  Chamber  to  contract 
for  and  acquire  such  real  estate  as  it  may  deem  wise,  and  to 
improve  the  same  by  demolition,  alteration  or  erection  of  buildings 
or  otherwise,  adopt  plans,  modify  the  same  from  time  to  time,  and 
make  all  appropriate  contracts  therefor  and  for  the  management  of 
said  real  estate.  The  Board  may  provide  for  such  compensation  to 
its  appointees  and  assistants  as  it  may  deem  wise,  and  pay  the  same 
from  any  funds  in  its  control.  No  sale  or  mortgage  of  the  real 
estate  shall  'be  made,  except  by  authority  of  the  Chamber  by  rosolu- 
tion  adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  or  a  special  meeting  called  for 
that  purpose.  All  conveyances,  mortgages,  leases  or  contracts  of, 
or  affecting  the  real  estate  of  the  Chamber,  shall  be  authorized  by 
said  Board  and  the  President,  or  a  majority  thereof,  and  shall,  when 
so  authorized,  be  executed  under  the  seal  of  the  Corporation^  attested 
by  the  signatures  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Chamber. 

The  Board  shall,  annually  and  from  time  to  time,  as  it  deems 
wise,  make  reports  to  the  Chamber. 

The  Board  is  authorized  and  empowered  in  the  name  of  the 
Chamber  to  execute,  issue  and  deliver  certificates  of  indebtedness 
for  subscriptions  to  the  building  fund  received  under  letter  of  the 
Building  Committee  of  May  7th,  1897,  or  under  any  other  plan  for 
providing  funds  to  erect  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  Chamber, 
which  certificates  shall  be  of  such  form  and  contain  such  provisions 
as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

The  Board  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  receive  from  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  all  gifts  and  bequests  of  money  or  securi- 
ties given  to  the  Chamber  in  Trust  in  the  way  of  endowment  or 
otherwise,  for  any  object  connected  with  the  operations  of  the 
Chamber,  except  the  Charity  Fund,  and  to  invest,  control,  manage 
and  disburse  the  same  as  provided  by  the  donors  thereof. 

Duties  of  Officers, — The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  when  present,  and  shall  perform  the  usual 
duties  of  that  office.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  true  and  careful  min* 
utes  of  the  meetings,and  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  be  assigned 
to  him  by  the  Board.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all 
funds  under  control  of  the  Board,  shall  collect  and  receive  all  money 
arising  from  rents  or  otherwise,  make  such  disbursements  and  pay- 
ments as  the  Board  shall  direct,  and  keep  accurate  books  of  account 
therefor.  All  cheques  against  said  funds  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Treasurer  and  President,  (or,  in  his  absence,  the  senior  member  of 
the  Board,)  and  appropriate  vouchers  shall  be  taken  for  all  dis* 
bursements.  The  1  reasurer  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board, 
be  the  general  manager  of  the  real  estate. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

The  Standing  Committees  of  the  Chamber  shall  be 

An  Executive  Committee,  of  which  the  President,  two  Senior 
Vice  Presidents.  Treasurer  and  Secretary  shall  be  the  members  ex 
officio. 

A  Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency. 

A  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws. 

A  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improvements. 

A  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping. 

A  Committee  on  Insurance. 

A  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation. 

A  Committee  on  the  Charity  Fund  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Each  of  these  Standing  Committees,  except  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, shall  consist  of  a  Chairman  and  six  members,  who  shall  be 
elected  at  the  regular  annual  May  meeting.  The  Chairman  shall 
continue  in  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Chamber.  The  members 
shall  be  elected  for  a  term  or  three  years,  except  at  the  election  held 
in  1902,  when  six  members  nhall  be  elected,  two  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  two  for  a  term  of  two  jears,  and  two  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  No  member  of  a  Standmg  Committee,  except  the  Executive 
Committee,  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  to  the  same  Committee 
until  one  year  from  the  expiration  of  his  term.  Vacancies  occur- 
ring in  any  Committee  may  be  filled  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
Chamber. 

Three  members  of  any  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

DUTIES  OF  STANDING  COMMnTBES. 

Of  the  Executive  Committee. — The  Executive  Committee  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chamber,  have  a  general  control  of  the 
property  and  affairs  of  the  Chamber.  It  shall  act  as  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  Secretary,  and  direct  the  preparation  of  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Chamber.  It  shall  audit  all  bills  and  claims 
against  the  Corporation  and  direct  their  payment,  if  approved,  ex- 
cept bills  for  salaries  and  rent,  which  shall  be  approved  by  the 
President,  and  paid  upon  his  order,  or  that  of  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  in  his  absence,  and  except  all  bills  affecting  the  real 
estate  or  funds  under  control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  shall 
fix  the  amount  of  all  salaries  and  compensation  for  service.  The 
Executive  Committee  shall  submit  at  the  regular  meeting  preceding 
the  annual  election  the  names  of  three  members  for  appointment 
by  the  Chamber  to  nominate  Officers  and  Standing  Committees  for 
election  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  shall  have  power  to 
accept  resignations  and  remit  fees  as  hereinbefore  provided  by 
Article  V. 
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Upon  the  ooraplaint  by  any  member  charging  dishonorable 
conduct  or  dealings  on  the  part  of  any  other  member,  it  may, 
in  its  discretion,  report  the  complaint  to  the  Chamber,  with  recom- 
mendation to  expel  the  offending  member,  but  not  otherwise  ; 
always  provided  that  it  give  to  the  member  complained  of  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  before 
makingsuch  report. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  hold  a  regular  monthly  meeting 
on  the  Tuesday  next  preceding  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Chamber. 

Of  the  Committee  on  the  Charity  Mind. — This  Committee  shall 
take  charge  of  the  moneys  and  securities  received  from  Mrs.  John 
C.  Grbbn,  and  from  any  other  source,  for  benevolent  purposes,  and 
invest  and  re-invest  the  same  from  time  to  time,  and  shall  have  power 
to  make  distribution  of  the  income  thereof  among  those  intended  to 
bo  benefited.  The  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancies 
that  may  occur  in  their  number  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise. 

OP  OTHER  STANDING  COMMITTBBS. 

Their  duties  shall  be  to  examine  into  and  make  report  upon  such 
subjects  as  may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  Chamber,  or  they  may 
originate  and  report  to  the  Chamber  such  views  as  they  may  deem 
proper  for  its  consideration. 

They  shall,  respectively,  keep  regular  minutes  of 'their  meetings 
and  proceedings,  in  which  the  Secretary  shall  give  them  all  required 
assistance,  and  they  shall  make  an  annual  written  report  to  the 
Chamber  at  its  regular  annual  May  meeting. 

ARTICLE  X. 

OF  KLECnON  OF  SPECIAL  OFFICEBS  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  Chamber  shall  elect,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
State,  the  following  named  officers  : 

Commissioners  of  Pilots. — There  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  to 
serve  for  two  years,  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose, 
three  members  of  the  Chamber  to  act  as  Commissioners  oi  Pilots. 
Whenever  any  vacancy  shall  occur  by  death,  resignation  or  other- 
wise, of  either  of  such  Commissioners  so  elected,  the  vacancy  shall 
be  filled  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  term  of  service 
of  the  member  so  elected  shall  date  from  the  day  of  such  election, 
[as  by  law  of  the  Stale  of  New-  York^  passed  June  28,  1853]. 

Commissioner  for  Licensing  Sailors*  hoarding  Houses  or  Hotels. 
— There  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  to  serve  for  one  vear,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  in  May,  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
to  act  as  Commissioner  for  Licensing  Sailors'  Boarding  Houses  or 
Hotels  in  the  Cities  of  New- York  and  Brooklyn,  [as  by  law  of  the 
State  of  New-  York,  passed  March  21,  1866J. 
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Council  of  the  NcmticcU  School. — There  shall  be  eleoted  by  bal- 
loty  to  serve  for  ODe  year,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber 
in  May,  three  members  of  the  Chamber  to  act  as  the  Council  of  the 
Nautical  School,  [cts  by  law  of  the  State  of  New-  Tork^  paeeed 
AprU24,  1873]. 

Whenever  any  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  above  named  offices  by 
death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  except  in  that  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Pilots,  the  same  shall  be  filled  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  next  following. 

ARTICLE  XL 

QUOBUlf  AND  AnJOUBNM  BNT. 

Twenty-five  members  of  the  Chamber,  of  which  number  the 
President  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  must  always  be  one,  shall 
be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  or  to 
ballot  for  members. 

In  case  a  quorum  shall  not  be  present  at  the  time  fixed  for  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  the  President,  or  in  his  absence, 
the  senior  Vice-President  present,  may  adjourn  the  meeting  to  such 
other  day  in  the  same  month  as  he  may  judge  proper  ;  but  in  case 
there  be  no  quorum  present  at  the  time  fixed  for  any  special  meet- 
ing, such  adjournment  shall  not  be  made,  except  by  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present. 

If  there  fail  to  be  a  quorum  from  the  absence  of  the  prescribed 
officers,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  declare  the  meeting 
adjourned  sine  die. 

ARTICLE  XXL 

RULB8  OF  ORDER. 

At  all  regular  meetings  of  the  Chamber,  the  regular  order  of 
business  shall  be : 

1.  Reading  of  the  minutes. 

2.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  nominations  for  mem- 
bership. 

3.  Ballot  for  members. 

4.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

5.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees,  in  their  order. 

6.  Report  of  Trustees  of  Real  Estate. 

7.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

8.  Unfinished  business. 

9.  New  business. 

Members  having  any  motion  or  remarks  to  make  shall  rise  and 
address  the  Chair.  All  resolutions  or  propositions,  of  whatever 
nature,  must  be  reduced  to  writing  before  they  can  be  entertained. 
The  time  to  be  taken  by  any  member  in  debate  may  be  limited  by 
the  presiding  officer  at  the  request  of  the  Chamber.  Each  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  floor,  without  interruption,  for  such  time  as 
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may  be  allowed  to  him.  Where  reports  of  Committees  are  sub- 
mitted to  debate,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  introducing  such 
report  may  open  and  close  the  debate. 

At  special  meetings  called  to  hear  and  consider  reports  of  Com- 
mittees ordered  by  the  Chamber,  no  new  propositions  or  resolutions 
in  the  nature  of  substitutes,  (except  the  report  of  the  minority  of 
the  Committee,  if  any,)  shall  be  introduced  or  debated  until  after 
final  action  shall  have  been  taken  upon  the  report  of  such  Com- 
mittee ;  when,  if  it  be  rejected,  such  new  propositions  or  resolutions 
may  be  entertained,  but  no  business  other  than  that  named  in  the 
requisition  and  call  for  the  special  meeting  shall  be  entertained, 
even  though  unanimous  consent  be  had. 

Members  having  appeared  in  the  Chamber  shall  not  withdraw 
previous  to  adjournment,  except  by  permission  from  the  President, 

Whenever  any  resolution  shall  be  proposed  in  the  Chamber  which 
calls  for  the  immediate  expression  of  its  opinion  or  action  touching 
any  public  matter,  and  if  the  same  be  objected  to  by  any  member 
present,  it  shall  "be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  state  the  objection, 
and  to  call  upon  those  who  sustain  the  same  to  rise,  and  if  one-fourth 
of  the  members  present  rise  in  support  of  such  objection,  then  such 
resolution  shall  bfe  referred  to  a  Standing  or  Special  Committee, 
who  shall  report  thereon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Chamber  ;  and 
upon  the  presentation  of  such  report,  the  same,  and  the  original 
resolution,  and  the  subject  referred  to,  may  then  be  acted  upon 
without  further  right  of  such  objection. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

PRIVILBGBS   OP   STRANGERS. 

Members  may,  by  ticket,  introduce  to  the  Rooms  of  the  Chamber 
and  the  use  of  the  Library,  Newspapers  and  Magazines,  any 
stranger,  and  such  ticket  shall  be  available  for  one  month  from  date. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

POWERS  OP   DELEGATIONS. 

Delegations  or  Committees,  which  may  be  appointed  by  this 
Chamber  at  any  time  to  represent  it  at  any  meeting  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  or  Boards  of  Trade^  or  at  any  other  Convention, 
meeting  or  Assembly  whatever,  shall  have  no  authority,  by  virtue  of 
such  appointment,  to  bind  this  Corporation  to  concur  in  the  action 
of  any  such  body  ;  but  such  Delegations  or  Committees  shall  report 
to  the  Chamber  all  propositions  or  actions  of  such  body  for  its 
concurrence  or  dissent. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

All  proposed  amendments  to  the  By-Laws  shall  be  submitted  in 
writing,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Chamber  ;  but  no  such  amend- 
ments shall  be  acted  upon  before  the  next  regular  meeting. 
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SPECIAL  REPORTS 

ON 

VARIOUS. BRANCHES  OF  TRADE. 

THE  SUGAR  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Annual  Review^  shotoing  the  Import  and  Consumption  of  Raw 
JSugar  in  the  United  States^  for  the  year  ended  December  Zlsty 
1901,  compared  with  the  previous  four  years, 

NEW-YORK   STATEMENT. 


Rkcbiybd  at  Nbw-Yobk  from 


1901.    '    1900. 


1899.       1898.       1897. 


Cnba tons,  849,186 

Porto  Rico 46.830 

Demerftra 62,811 

Barbadces 19,510 

Sl.Croix   10,8SO 

Maniniqae  and  Qaadaloope .... 

Tnnidad  Island,  Jamaica  and  other  Britiah 

Weat  Indies 81,680 

Other  West  Indies,  Pern  and  Mexico 42,740 

Brazil 96,850 

Manila 6,090 

China, 

Java 186,215 

Other  Eastlndies I  «7,850 

European  and  other  foreign  porta ;  S27,6:i7 

Total  receipts  of  foreign  direct i  1,249,559 

Received  from  Texas 1 

'*  ''     Loaisiana V     6,500 

'*  *■*■    other  coastwise  ports ) 

Total  receipts. 1,255,069 

Add  stock,  January  1 2.056 

Total  supply 1,257,116 

Deduct  exports  to  foreign  ports 8,704 

.  1,253,411 
Deduct  stock,  December  81 81.285 

Taken  for  consumption 1,222.176 

Deduct  exports  of  refined 8,176 

Actual  home  consumption 1,219,000 

Increase  from  previous  year '       91,958 

A 


172,543 
27,322 

67,480 
10,855 
2.786 

77,817 
d9.f80 
81,600 
8,200 

199,656 
98,862 
861.600 


1  065,145 
8,511 


1,088,666 
44,667 


1,183.228 
165 


,133,068 
2,056 


1,131,002 
8,960 


1,127,042 
17.381 


172,816 
81.263 
64,516 
12,160 
4.000 


78.526 

41,190 

8,500 

16,170 

289'.5ii 
108,850 
843,960 


1,170.987 
20,000 


1,190,1*87 
6,9^)3 


1,197,840 
1.960 


1.195,880 
44,567 


1.151,818 
6,890 


l,14i,423 
195,158 


178.210 
26,840 
78,190 
11,945 
4,145 


88,420 
48,780 
83,890 
17,860 

148^6 

8,790 

285,670 


910,620 
6,804 


916.824 
44,293 


961,117 
2,961 


958.186 
6,803 


951,333 

2,06S 


949.265 


143,015 
19,510 
56.820 
14,860 
8.980 


46,890 
81,965 
8,840 

90,716 

9,380 
498,066 


1012.860 
8,965 


1,021,845 
182,881 


1,154,226 
13,205 


1,141.081 
44,-.'93 

1,096,278 
2,581 


1,094.147 
11H.486 
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OEMBBAL   STATEMENT. 

Receipts  of  Foreiom  Sugar  in  the  United  States  for  the  Tear  ended  Deobmbeb 
8l8t,  1901,  compared  with  the  previous  four  tear*. 


Bbceiyed  at 


1901.        1900.    I    1899. 


1898. 


New- York tons, 

Boston 

Portland.  New-Haven,  &c 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Mew-Orleans  and  other  Southern  ports 

Pacific  Coast 


Total  receipts  .... 
Add  stock,  January  1 . 

Total  supply 

Deduct  exports 


Deduct  stock  at  all  ports,  December  31. 

Total  consumption  of  foreign 

Deduct  exports  of  refined 


Home  consumption  of  foreign 

Add  Domestic  Cane  Product 

*''•  Molasses  Sugar 

**  Maple  Sugar 

*'  Beet  and  Sorghum 

Total  comsnmption 

Increase  or  decrease tons, 

Increase  or  decrease $  centage, 


1,249,559 
Ib4.i250! 

8:6*012  I 

118,050 
142,005  I 


1,086,145 
161,8v»4 

814.127 

2,7  98 

1S1,7^H 

132,122 


2,008,925 
40,215  I 


1,817,774 
124,330 


1,170.987 1  910,.*20 

20e,127  187,891 

376*869 !  Sie'io'i 

1,321  6,590 

70,954  '  10,010 

126,279  138,560 


2,049,140 
8,704 


2,045,436 
98.217 

1,952.219 
8,176 


1.942,104 
1,697 


1,940.507 
40,215 


1,949.043 

277,81)1 

17.878 

4,;^oo 

165,214 


1,900,292 
6,478 


1.803.814 

149,372 

7,621 

4,000 

75,963 


2,414.320  1 

883,656 

13.^6  ' 


2,130,670 

55,57S 

2.51 


1,952.487 
41.840 


1.994,327 
2,698 


1,991,629 
124,a30 


1,867.299 
7,900 


1,859,399 

244.490 

4,960 

4,400 

72,9i»9 


1,619,176 
69,890 


1,589,066 
8,852 


1.686,714 

41,840 


1.543,874 
3,098 


2,186.248 

285,644 

12.3 


1,540,776 

817,747 

1,660 

6,900 

84,631 


1,900,704 

Sa?,928 

18.4 


1897. 


1,012,860 
176,145 

887*,6l6 
17,205 
60,860 

180.015 


1,784,085 
178.853 


1,957,438 
17.256 


1,940,188 


1.870,293 
2.785 


1,867,508 
288.609 

6',566 
41.110 


2.208,627 

888.786 

12.1 


Annual  Review  op  the  Sugar  Trade  op  the  United  States. 

The  production  of  sugar  aa  a  commercial^  industrial  and  political 
question  has  probably  never  before  come  so  prominently  to  the 
front  in  public  affairs  or  been  so  generally  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed as  during  the  year  1901.  In  Europe  the  annual  yield  of 
beet  sugar,  under  the  fostering  care  of  government  bounties  and 
stimulated  by  the  satisfactory  profits  that  have  been  returned  by 
the  factories,  has  gone  on  increasing  year  by  year  until  it  has 
become  of  such  gigantic  proportions  as  to  cause  no  little  uneasiness 
with  respect  to  the  future,  and  compel  the  producing  coun- 
tries of  Europe  to  unite  in  adopting,  without  further  delay,  some 
restrictive  measures  that  will  result  in  checking,  for  the  present  at 
least,  the  further  expansion  of  the  industry.  For  this  purpose  a 
conference  was  held  in  Brussels  during  the  month  of  I>ecember, 
and  after  several  adjournments  finally  signed  a  convention  in 
March,  (1902,)  under  the  terms  of  which  all  government  bounties 
are  to  be  abolished  on  and  after  September  1st,  1903,  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  and  each  government  is  to  formally  ratify  the  con- 
vention by  enacting  the  necessary  legislation  on  or  before  Febru- 
ary 3d,  1903.  The  result  of  the  conference  has  not  been  received 
with  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  admitted  that  a  way  of  relief  has 
been  opened,  but  there  appears  to  be  considerable  doubt  whether 
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the  convention  will  be  eventually  carried  oat  in  good  faith.  More 
than  a  year  and  a  half  elapses  before  it  becomes  operative,  mean- 
time another  enormous  crop  will  have  been  fabricated,  and  hence 
the  immediate  future  of  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world  is  viewed 
with  apprehension.  There  would  seem  to  be  every  reason  to 
expect,  in  the  light  of  present  conditions,  that  the  current  era  of 
low  and  nnremunerative  prices  will  continue  throughout  the  year 
1902. 

There  have  been  rumors  that  Great  Britain  would  increase  the 
existing  tariff  on  sugar  and,  furthermore,  establish  countervailing 
duties  for  the  protection  of  her  West  India  colonies,  but  so  far  the 
annual  budget  contains  no  such  provisions,  and  the  present  status 
in  that  country  is  likely  to  continue. 

In  the  United  States  the  prominence  of  sugar  as  a  question  for 
public  discussion  has  been  due  to  the  demand  from  Cuba  that  her 
sugar  product  be  admittc^d  at  a  very  material  reduction  in  the  ex- 
isting tariff,  the  reason  for  requiring  this  concession  being  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  this  infant  republic  to  recover  from 
the  destruction  and  poverty  entailed  by  her  long  and  bitter  struggle 
for  freedom  and  independence.  The  Administration  has  recognized 
the  claim  as  one  that  we  are  in  honor  bound  to  grant,  and  in  this 
position  the  President  would  appear  to  have  the  support  of  public 
sentiment  without  regard  to  political  party.  The  proposed  relief 
of  a  20  per  cent,  reduction  in  duty  has  been  most  bitterly  opposed 
in  Congress  by  a  lobby  composed  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  beet  sugar  industry  and  the  Southern  cane  industry,  while  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  have  made  common  cause  with 
this  faction,  with  the  expectation,  no  doubt,  of  being  able  thereby 
to  obtain  for  themselves  and  their  party  some  political  advantage. 
The  struggle  has  been  kept  up  with  unusual  virulence,  and  the 
opposition  have  resorted  to  almost  every  expedient  to  strengthen 
their  position,  but  as  the  contest  draws  to  a  close  the  just  claims 
of  Cuba  appear  likely  to  receive  recognition.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  concession  of  20  per  cent,  upon  the  existing 
tariff  to  all  Cuba  grown  sugar  will  materially  injure  the  cane  and 
beet  industries  of  the  United  States,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  will 
give  such  encouragement  for  the  development  of  the  chief  agricul- 
tural industry  of  the  island  that  may  promise  an  early  return  of  the 
prosperity  that  is  so  earnestly  sought  for  by  its  people  and  that  is 
so  necessary  for  its  existence. 

The  low  prices  at  which  raw  sugar  has  sold  during  the  year 
under  review,  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  has,  no 
doubt,  been  an  important  factor  in  pressing  these  questions  to  the 
attention  of  the  public.  It  is  claimed  that  prices  ruling  at  the 
close  of  1901  were  not  only  nnremunerative  but  barely  covered  the 
cost  of  production,  while  in  some  cases  they  resulted  in  actual  loss. 
Production  had  so  far  outstripped  the  requirements  of  consumption 
that  the  available  supply  was  steadily  accumulating,  and  when 
pressed  for  sale  could  only  be  marketed  at  concessions.  Producers 
in  Europe  were  therefore  forced  to  seek  relief  by  proposing  the 
adoption  of  measures  that  would  restrict  production,  while  in  Cuba 
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they  have  demanded  a  release  from  the  tariff  exactions  of  the 
only  market  where  their  product  finds  its  natural  outlet.  The 
enormous  preponderance  of  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe, 
the  yield  of  the  1901-1902  crop  being  estimated  at  a  little  over 
6,800,000  tons,  has  made  the  sugar  market  of  Europe  the  control- 
ling factor  in  establishing  prices  throughout  the  world,  and  hence 
Cuba  could  only  expect  substantial  relief  from  the  weight  that  is 
crushing  the  vitality  out  of  her  sugar  industry,  by  obtaining  some 
compensating  advantage  that  would  place  her  product  in  a  position 
that  other  producing  countries  could  not  obtain. 

The  year  under  review  has  given  satisfactory  results  so  far 
as  the  refining  industry  is  concerned.  There  has  been  a  very  mate- 
rial increase  in  consumption  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the 
relative  difference  between  the  price  of  raw  and  refined  has  been  more 
evenly  and  steadily  maintained  than  lor  several  yeare  past,  thereby 
assuring  a  sound  profit  to  refiners,  there  has  been  no  disturbance 
from  speculative  influences  and  there  has  been  comparative  har- 
mony among  the  rival  refining  interests.  The  only  friction  has 
come  from  the  efforts  of  Western  beet  sugar  men  to  get  a  footing 
in  territory  claimed  by  Eastern  refiners,  and  a  pretty  sharp  contest 
for  supremacy  has  resulted.  The  phenomenal  increase  in  the  yield 
of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  responsible  for  this  competi- 
tion, the  total  production  for  the  crop  ^ear  being  more  than  double 
that  of  the  previous  season,  and  accordmgly  it  was  necessary  to  find 
new  outlets  for  the  product.  So  far  as  Eastern  refiners  are  con- 
cerned, what  is  generally  known  as  the  Sugar  Trust  and  the  Na- 
tional Company,  which  practically  control  the  output,  appear  to 
have  worked  in  entire  harmony,  and  with  ^scarcely  an  interruption 
have  maintained  a  satisfactory  ratio  between  the  market  price  of 
raw  and  refined.  The  yield  of  the  Arbucklb  refinery  has  been  too 
small  to  disturb  this  equanimity,  even  when  an  occasional  cut  in 
price  was  made  to  stimulate  the  absorption  of  a  surplus.  The  dif- 
ference between  raw  and  refined  has  averaged  for  the  year  about 
one  cent  per  pound,  compared  with  an  average  of  three-quarters  of 
a  cent  for  the  previous  year,  which  is  a  higher  average  than  has 
been  maintained  for  several  years. 

Probably  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  sugar  industry  of 
this  country  has  been  the  increased  yield  of  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
crop,  the  output  for  1902  being  more  than  double  that  of  the  pre- 
vious season,  and  aggregating  more  than  160,000  tons.  Although 
this  is  a  very  inconsiderable  quantity  compared  with  the  annual 
consumption,  it  nevertheless  represents  the  establishment  of  an 
industry  that  for  some  years  has  been  looked  upon  more  or  less  as 
an  experiment,  upon  a  permanent  and  substantial  basis,  and  that 
promises  a  healthy  growth  in  the  future.  Those  interested  in  this 
growing  industry  have  claimed  with  much  persistence  that  the 
granting  of  any  concessions  to  Cuba  would  mean  the  blotting  out 
of  beet  8Ui;ar  production  in  this  country,  but  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  operations  of  the  past  two  years  shows  that  the  industry 
could  flourish  even  with  free  Cuba  sugar,  wiiile  many  are  of  opin- 
ion that  such  a  concession  would  be  desirable,  because  it  would 
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effectually  prevent  an  unhealthy  boom  in  the  industry,  result  in 
the  location  and  erection  of  factories  only  where  they  could  l)e 
profitably  maintained,  and  thus  insure  its  more  substantial  growth. 
The  cultivation  of  sugar  beet  is  subject  to  the  same  vicissitudes  as 
all  agricultural  crops,  and  hence  those  who  embark  in  the  enter- 
prise must  be  prepared  for  the  lean  results  of  drought  or  to  reap 
the  profits  of  favorable  seasons  ;  furthermore,  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  beet  requires  experience  as  well  as  careful  study,  and  hence 
it  requires  time  as  well  as  application  to  obtain  the  high  saccharine 
properties  so  much  sought  after. 

The  relative  volume  of  business  transacted  during  the  year  by 
the  different  refining  interests  shows  about  the  same  relative  pro- 
portion as  during  the  previous  corresponding  period.  The  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company,  popularly  known  as  the  "  Trust," 
having  supplied  about  57  per  cent,  of  the  consumption,  the 
National  Sugar  Company  and  Akbucklb  35^  per  cent.,  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  factories  4f  per  cent.,  and  foreign  refined  2  per  cent,  and 
the  remainder  representing  the  approximate  quantity  distributed 
in  the  raw  condition. 

Importatione  of  JBoreign, — The  bulk  of  the  supply  of  sugar 
consumed  in  this  country  is  of  foreign  production,  the  importations 
of  which,  for  the  year,  aggregated  2,008,925  tons,  or  about  191,151 
tons  in  excess  of  the  total  receipts  for  the  previous  year.  There 
has  been  an  increase  of  receipts  at  three  of  the  Atlantic  ports, 
Boston,  New-Tork  and  Philadelphia,  a  falling  off  at  Baltimore  and 
New-Orleans,  and  an  increase  at  San  Francisco.  The  increased 
requirements  of  consumption  have  naturally  resulted  in  the  impor* 
tation  of  larger  supplies,  while  the  extremely  low  prices  that  were 
current  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year  no  doubt  induced 
refiners  to  make  more  liberal  purchases,  so  that  the  warehouse 
stock  carried  over  at  the  close  of  1901  was  more  than  double  that 
of  the  previous  year,  amounting  to  93,217  tons,  against  40,215  tons 
in  1900.  Cane  producing  countries  have  been  the  chief  source  of 
supply,  and  the  island  of  Cuba  has  once  more  taken  her  place  in 
the  front  rank,  the  total  importations  amounting  to  about  519,000 
tons,  being  the  largest  in  six  years,  or  since  1895.  This  shows  the 
rapid  progress  that  has  been  made  in  recovering  the  almost  ruined 
sugar  industry  of  the  island.  It  is  just  about  double  the  quantity 
imported  during  the  three  previous  years,  and  gives  promise  of 
still  further  improvement  if  favorable  conditions  prevail.  The 
next  largest  receipts  are  tho^e  from  the  island  of  Java,  about 
306,000  tons,  or  very  nearly  one-half  the  available  crop,  and  there 
have  been  increased  importations  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
Brazil,  the  former  supplying  about  310,000  tons  and  the  latter 
155,000  tons.  The  bulk  of  the  yield  of  the  West  India  Islands 
has  found  a  market  in  this  country  on  about  the  same  scale  as 
during  the  previous  year,  the  only  notable  exception  being  the 
importations  from  Porto  Rico,  which  has  shipped  hither  over 
66,000  tons,  or  very  nearly  double  the  quantity  sent  forward  in 
1900.     Only  a  trifling  quantity  came  from  the   Philippine  Islands, 
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and  the  importations  from  Egypt  were  smaller  than  in  1900,  while, 
from  Pern,  the  quantity  was  about  the  same  as  during  the  previous 
year.  The  larger  supply  of  cane  sugar  that  has  been  available 
necessarily  resulted  in  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  importation 
of  beet  sugar  from  Europe,  the  total  quantity  being  about  210,000 
tons,  against  468,000  tons  in  1900.  There  have  been  no  receipts 
from  Mauritius  or  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  sugar  ports,  or  those  to  which  all  shipments  of  foreign 
sugar  are  sent,  are  the  four  ports  upon  the  Atlantic  coast — Boston, 
New-Tork,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  ;  San  Francisco,  upon  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  J^ew-Orieans,  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At 
these  six  ports  are  located  the  refineries,  and  from  them  the  refined 
product  is  distributed.  No  refinery  that  handles  foreign  raw 
sugar  can  exist  that  is  not  located  on  tide  water,  and  that  cannot 
with  equal  facility  <x>mmand  all  the  advantages  of  Trunk  line 
traffic  for  distributive  purposes.  With  the  exception  of  Baltimore^ 
where  the  volume  of  business  has  been  of  trifling  importance,  the 
importations  at  the  three  remaining  Atlantic  ports,  as  well  as  at 
San  Francisco,  show  an  increase  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
but  at  New-Orleans  there  was  a  falling  off  on  account  of  the  larger 
proportions  of  the  domestic  cane  crop  that  supplied  the  territory  in 
that  vicinity. 

Foreign  refined  continues  to  find  a  market  here  in  moderate 
quantities,  but  the  total  importations  for  the  year  under  review  are 
more  than  double  what  they  were  in  1900.  Of  course  they  are 
obliged  to  compete  with  domestic  refined,  and  their  success  is 
due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  favorable  ocean  freights.  According  to 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  importations  for  the  past  eight  years 
have  been  as  follows  : 

1894 tons,  21.736  |  1898 tons,  26,677 

1895 28,038  |  1899 5,950 

1896 88,100  1900 24,813 

1897 88,300  |  1901 55,124 

Although  San  Francisco  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  crop  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  not  more  than  about  one-half  the  crop  has  been 
consigned  to  that  port,  the  other  half  having  been  snipped  to 
Atlantic  ports.  During  the  year  under  review  these  latter  ship- 
ments have  aggregated  about  170,000  tons,  compared  with  139,000 
tons  in  1900  and  130,800  tons  in  1899.  These  sugars  are  admitted 
free  of  duty,  and,  although  they  are  in  reality  a  domestic  product 
since  the  annexation,  the  shipments  are  still  included  under  the 
importations  of  foreign. 

The  following  table  gives  the  comparative  consumption  of  sugar 
refined  upon  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  past  eight  years  : 

1901 tons,     142,065  I  1897 tons,  130.015 

1900 132,122  I  1896 149,981 

1899 126,279    1895 128,500 

1898 138,0(50  |  1894 154,980 
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The  total  importations  of  foreign  sugar  into  the  United  States, 
including  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  for  each  calendar  year  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  have 
been  as  follows : 


1886 tons,  1.295,242 

1887 1,228,850 

1888 1,218,612 

1889 1.189,691 

1890 1,845,603 

1891 1,672,523 

1892 1,606.332 

1898 1,667,482 


1894 tons,  1.807.843 

1895 1,597,260 

1896 1,838,480 

1897 1,830,898 

1898 1,530.010 

1899 1,965.066 

1900 1,882,602 

1901 2,040.110 


XfOuisiana  Crop. — ^In  the  Southern  States,  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  but  notably  in  Louisiana,  sugar  cane  has  long  been  a 
staple  agricultural  product,  and  hence  the  yield  of  domestic  cane 
sugar,  which,  however,  is  subject  to  wide  variations  as  to  its 
volume  in  consequence  of  climatic  conditions  during  the  growing 
as  well  as  during  the  grinding  season.  The  crop  of  1900-1901, 
which  is  the  one  under  consideration  in  this  review,  was  a  decided 
improvement  over  its  predecessor.  Under  favorable  conditions  the 
cane  begins  to  mature  during  the  latter  half  of  September,  and 
grinding  operations  usually  commence  early  in  October,  and  con- 
tinue  through  November,  December  and  January,  or  as  long  as  the 
cane  can  be  protected  from  frost.  The  marketing  of  the  yield 
covers  about  the  same  period,  although  a  large  proportion  has  been 
disposed  of  by  the  close  of  December.  The  actual  distribution  of 
the  crop  thus  covers  a  portion  of  two  calendar  years,  but  it  has 
been  found  difficult  to  satisfactorily  apportion  the  quantitv  that 
actually  passes  into  consumption  within  the  limits  of  each  calendar 
year,  which  must  necessarily  include  a  portion  of  two  crops,  the 
tail  end  of  one  and  the  commencement  of  its  successor.  For  sta- 
tistical purposes,  therefore,  it  is  more  convenient,  and,  in  the  end, 
i*ust  as  accurate,  to  take  the  entire  yield  of  each  crop  year  as 
laving  been  distributed  within  the  calendar  year  that  closes  the 
season.  The  yield  of  the  crop  year  1900-1901  is  thus  counted  as 
having  been  distributed  during  1901.  The  first  receipts  from  plan- 
tations were  placed  on  sale  in  New-Orleans  early  in  October,  and 
up  to  January  1st,  1901,  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  163,436 
tons,  against  81,624  tons  the  previous  year,  and  120,510  tons  in 
1899.  According  to  the  estimates  of  Mr.  A.  Bouohbbbau,  of 
New-Orleans,  whose  yearly  compilation  is  an  accepted  authority, 
the  Louisiana  crop  for  1900-1901  yielded  a  total  of  275,000  tons. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  yield  of  the  other  Southern  States 
where  cane  is  grown,  and  which  is  estimated  by  competent  author- 
ities to  amount  to  2,891  tons,  and  the  total  for  the  Southern  States 
will  be  277,891  tons,  or  about  128,519  tons  more  than  last  year. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  yield  of  the  Southern  States  for 
the  past  twenty  years  : 
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Louisiana. 
Ponndp. 

1881-82 159,874,950 

188'J-83 303.066,258 

1883-84 287,712,230 

1884-85 211,402,963 

1885-86 286,626.486 

1886-87 181,123,812 

1887-88 a53,855,877 

1888-89 324,526,781 

1889-90 287,490,271 

1890-91 483,489,856 

1891-92 360,499,307 

1892-93 452,068,627 

1893-94 595,473.374 

1894-95 710,827,438 

1895-96 532.494,650 

1896-97 631,700,160 

1897-98 695,401,280 

1898-99 549.947,417 

1899-1900 829.968,450 

19(K)-1901 616,000,000 


Other 

Southtm  Stalfs. 

lotal. 

Pounds. 

Ions. 

11,200,000 

76,873 

15,680,000 

142.297 

15,232,000 

135,243 

14,560.000 

100,876 

16,128,000 

135,158 

10,158,400 

85,394 

22,048,320 

167.814 

20.229,440 

158,909 

18,276,000 

186,503 

18,680,000 

221,951 

10,080,000 

165,437 

11,200,000 

206,816 

15,352,244 

272.918 

18,565,123 

325,621 

11.139,074 

242,693 

14,560.000 

288.509 

16,352,000 

317,747 

7.710,000 

244,490 

4,626.000 

149,872 

6.476,400 

277,891 

The  next  crop,  that  of  1901-1902,  promises  to  be  of  aboat  the 
same  proportions,  although  at  one  period  a  much  larger  yield  was 
foreshadowed,  but  a  large  quantity  of  cane  was  damaged  by  frost 
in  December.  The  receipts  at  New-Orleans  up  to  April  15th,  1902, 
amounted  to  241,544  tons,  indicating  a  total  crop  of  about  275,000 
tons. 

Molasses  Sugar. — The  McCahan  refinery  in  Philadelphia  con- 
tinues to  boil  Cuba  molasses  and  obtains  therefrom  a  low  grade  of 
bastard  sugar,  which  is  utilized  for  refining  purposes  by  mixing 
with  raw  sugar.  The  yield  from  this  source  is  considerably  larger 
than  last  year,  owing  to  the  larger  supply  of  molasses  which  was 
obtainable  from  Cuba.  The  total  yield  reported  is  17,878  tons, 
against  7,521  tons  the  previous  year. 

Maple  Sugar. — Although  no  definite  information  is  obtainable 
as  to  the  total  yield  of  sugar  from  the  maple  groves  a  fairly  accu- 
rate estimate  places  the  yield  at  about  4,300  tons,  which  is  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  The  spring  of  1901  was  not  con- 
sidered a  favorable  season,  but  in  New-England  a  larger  number  of 
trees  were  tapped,  and  prices  indicated  that  more  liberal  supplies 
of  pure  sugar  were  available. 

Domestic  Beet. — The  record  for  1901  is  the  most  significant  in 
the  history  of  beet  culture  in  the  United  States,  the  yield  not 
only  being  the  largest  but  much  more  than  double  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  was  due  in  part  to  a  more  favorable  season  in 
California,  Utah  and  Colorado,  where  farmers  had  for  three  years 
suffered  for  lack  of  sufficient  rain  to  develop  the  full  strength  of  the 
beet,  and  in  part  to  the  erection  and  completion  of  additional  fac- 
tories, and  in  part  to  the  larger   acreage  that  has  contributed  to 
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factories  already  established.  The  development  of  the  industry 
thus  far  not  only  demonstrates  that  its  further  expansion  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  but  that  it  is  destined  to  become  one  of  our  most 
important  agricultural  products,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
industry  ought  not  to  rapidly  expand,  for  it  is  amply  protected  by 
the  tariff  and  in  many  cases  it  is  encouraged  by  liberal  State  boun- 
ties. Of  course  the  industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  for  the  total 
quantity  of  sugar  produced  last  year,  large  as  it  is  comparatively, 
is  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  consumption  of  the  country. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  sugar  for  the  past 
four  years  : 

1901.                       1900.  1899.                     1898. 

California.... tons,    68,811  ..        25,381  ..  37,988  ..        17,962 

Oregon 1,250  ..             896  982  ..             826 

Washington 850                        630  ..  446 

New-Mexico 446  ..           1,210 

Utah 13,520  ..          7,710  ..  8,574  ..          4,424 

Colorado 20,018  ..          5,987  ..  804  

Minnesota 2,450                     1.179  ..  2,053  ..          1,116 

Illinois 1,168  ..  804  

Michigan 46,722                   23,605  ..  14,739  ..           2,353 

Nebraska 6.594                     4.389  4,591  ..          4,850 

New.  York 4,127  ..          3.675  ..  1,622  ..          1,590 

Ohio 8,190  ..  1,343  

Wisconsin 2,682  

Total ....  tons.  165,214        .*  .*        75,963         *  .*        72,999        .*  .*        34,331 

No  sugar  was  manufactured  in  New-Mexico  or  Illinois,  the  fac- 
tory in  the  former  State  having  been  closed,  while  in  the  latter  the 
factory  at  Pekin  has  been  remodelled  for  making  glucose,  and  the 
beets  ^rown  in  that  locality  were  sent  to  Ohio.  The  only  factory 
in  Indiana  was  not  completed  in  time  to  work  up  the  crop  grown 
for  its  use,  and  accordingly  the  supply  was  sent  to  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.  For  the  next  season,  1902-1903,  four  new  factories  are  in 
course  of  erection  in  Michigan  and  two  in  Colorado. 

Exports, — A  comparatively  small  quantity  of  foreign  raw  sugar 
is  exported  every  year,  chiefly  to  Canada.  This  comprises  a  few 
cargoes  that  can  be  sent  thither  because  of  more  advantageous 
freights.  During  1901  the  total  amount  exported  was  8,296,262 
pounds,  or  3,704  tons,  compared  with  3,577,487  pounds,  or  1,697 
tons  the  previous  year  ;  2,698  tons  in  1899  and  3,352  tons  in  1898. 

The  exports  of  domestic  refined  show  a  considerable  decrease 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  aggregating  only  7,114,284 
pounds,  or  3,176  tons,  compared  with  6,478  tons  in  1900  and  7,900 
tons  in  1899,  and  3,098  tons  in  1898.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  the  largest  quantity  was  sent  to  Canada,  2,830,889 
pounds,  and  the  remaining  quantity  was  taken  by  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  American  States  and  Australia. 

Consumption, — The  tabulated  statement  on  page  6  shows  the 
total  consumption  in  the  United   States  of  all  kinds  of  sugar  for 
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the  calendar  year  1901  aggregated  2,414,326  tons,  which,  compared 
with  the  previoas  year,  is  an  increase  of  about  288,656  tons.  The 
yearly  fluctuations  in  consumption  are  not  always  easily  accounted 
for.  Trade  influences  are  no  doubt  an  important  factor,  increasing 
population  is  unquestionably  another,  and  still  another  is  the  fluctua- 
tion of  value.  During  1901  the  unprecedented  low  prices  at  which 
the  finished  product  was  distributed  to  consumers  stimulated  actual 
consumption  in  many  ways,  and  this,  together  with  the  general 
prosperity  witnessed  throughout  the  country,  is  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  large  increase  noted  above.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  January,  the  President  very 
significantly  remarked,  "The  lower  the  price  at  which  refined 
sugar  can  be  furnished,  the  larger  is  the  number  within  whose  reach 
it  can  be  brought." 

The  total  consumption  of  the    United  States  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  as  follows  : 


1901 tons.  2.414,826 

1900 2,130,670 

1899 2,186,248 

1898 1,900,704 

1897 2,203,627 


1896 tons,  1,964,841 

1895 1,929,739 

1894 2,066,072 

1893 1.908.474 

1892 1,826,426 


The  relative  per  capita  consumption  in  this  and  other  European 
countries  for  the  last  ten  years  is  as  follows  : 


Oreat  BHtain 

SwUzer- 

United  States. 

and  Ireland. 

O^nnany. 

France. 

land. 

Poands. 

Pounds. 

POQDdfl. 

Poaads. 

Poands. 

1901.... 

. .       69.55       . 



.... 

1900.... 

. .       62.5 

91.06 

88.9 

86.9 

60.3 

1899.... 

. .       64.43 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1898.... 

. .       57.85      . 

91.31       . . 

30.28       . 

81.00 

.... 

1897.... 

. .       67.85 

, 

26.26       . 

32.84 

52.12 

1896. . . . 

..64.7 

86.09      . . 

23.16 

28.35 

47.38 

1895.... 

64.03 

87.54 

81.15 

29.96 

41.18 

1894. . . . 

. .       66.5 

CJ6.09 

26.12 

.       30.61 

44.66 

1893.... 

. .       65.73 

84.98 

24.05 

27.8 

42.3 

1892.... 

. .       62.94 

77.4 

24.17 

27.86 

31.62 

1891.... 

. .       66.6 

80.73       .. 

23.28       . 

30.46 

31.80 

The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  foreign  and 
domestic  sugar  at  the  Port  of  New-York  for  the  past  ten  years  : 


1901 tons,  1,219.000 

1900 1.127,042 

1899 1, 144,423 

1898 949,265 

1897 1,094,147 


1896. 
1895. 
1894. 
1893. 
1692. 


.tons, 


979.445 
896,072 
942,815 
806.401 
736,148 


Frices, — The  value  of  both  raw  and  refined  has  been  lower  than 
in  1900,  the  downward  tendency  having  been  the  result  of  the  large 
supply  that  has  been  offered,  especially  during  the  later  months, 
when  the  pressure  to  sell  was  most  marked  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  in  the  market  of  new  sugars  from  the  Southern  States  and 
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the  opening  of  the  season  for  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  beet 
sugar.  Notwithstanding  the  lower  tendency  of  prices,  however, 
there  has  been  a  wider  relative  difference  between  raw  and  refined, 
showing  that  refiners  have  been  able  to  seeare  a  better  profit.  For 
raw  sagar  the  highest  price  was,  in  January,  3^  cents  for  89^  test 
Muscovado,  and  4f  cents  for  96°  test  Centrifugal,  while  the  lowest 
was,  during  November  and  December,  when  89**  test  sold  at  3^ 
cents  and  96°  test  at  8^  cents.  The  fluctuations  between  these  two 
points  were  without  special  significance,  and,  as  remarked  above, 
were  due  almost  wholly  to  the  volume  of  supplies  that  were  avail- 
able from  time  to  time.  The  average  price  for  89**  test  was  3.66, 
compared  with  4.06  cents  in  1900,  and  for  96°  test  4.03  cents,  com- 
pared with  4.58  in  1900. 

The  fluctuations  of  refined  followed  as  usual  the  course  of  the 
raw  market  in  a  general  way,  occasional  low  cuts  upon  the  ruling 
quotations  being  made  by  the  independent  refineries  for  the  purpose 
of  working  off  a  surplus,  but,  for  the  most  part,  prices  were  maintained 
in  Eastern  markets  with  much  more  steadiness  than  for  several  years 
past.  In  the  West  there  was  some  sharp  competition  between  the 
product  of  the  beet  factories  and  Eastern  refined  in  consequence  of 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  former  to  enlarge  the  zone  of  its  distri- 
bution. This  resulted  in  sales  being  made  at  abnormal  prices,  but 
the  competition  did  not  extend  to  Eastern  markets.  The  price  for 
standard  granulated  in  January  and  February  was  6^  cents,  and 
after  a  decline  during  March  and  April  to  6;^  cents  there  was  a 
rally  during  May  and  June  to  6.65  cents,  which  was  the  highest 
price  for  the  year,  a  gradual  decline  during  the  remaining  months 
carrying  the  price  down  to  4.66  cents  at  the  close  of  December, 
which  was  the  lowest  quotation  for  the  year.  The  average  was 
5.30  cents,  compared  with  6.67  cents  in  1900.  The  difference 
between  the  average  of  centrifugal  and  granulated,  after  reducing 
the  latter  to  a  cash  basis,  is  1.02  cents,  compared  with  79  cents  in 
1900  and  81  cents  in  1899. 

Average  yearly  price  of  fair  refining  or  89**  test  Cuba  Muscovado 
sugar  for  each  of  the  past  ten  years  : 


1901 $8  56 

1900 4  05 

1899 8  94 

1898 8  72 

1897 8  04 


1896 $8  19 

1895 2  90 

1894 2  73 

1893 Si  22 

1892 2  87 


Average  yearly  price  of  granulated  (refined)  for  each  of  the  past 
ten  years  : 


1901 $5  80 

1900 5  57 

1899 5  24 

1898 5  25 

1897 4  73 


1896 $4  84 

1895 4  40 

1894 4  08 

1893 5  16 

1892 4  50 
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The  general  course  of  the  markets  of  Europe  has  been  down- 
ward. The  highest  price  for  German  beet  in  Hamburg  was  9«.  b^, 
in  June,  and  the  lowest  la,  \^d,  in  November,  while  the  average 
for  the  year  was  85.  V^o?.,  compared  with  an  average  of  10*.  ^\d,  in 
1900.  The  highest  price  for  Java  was  1 1*.  9c?.  and  the  lowest  8«.  l^^cL 
While  the  average  of  the  year  was  10*.  9|c?.,  compared  with  Via, 
6c?.  in  1900. 

The  following  table  gives  the  highest  and  lowest  quotations  in 
sterling  for  ten  years  : 

Price  of  8S  per  cent.  Price  of  Java  Sogan. 

Beet  Root  per  cwt.  No.  14-16.  floaUng 

f .  o.  b.  Hamburg.  tenns. 

Higfust.  Lowest.  HighssL  Lotoesi. 

S.       D.  8.         D.  8.       D.  8.         D. 

1892 15  6  12    6      1892 16    9  15  0 

lh93 19  3  12    3      1893 20    9  15  6 

1894 18  li  8    6      1894 15    9  11  6 

1895 11  H  8    6      1895 13    3  10  9 

1896 12  lOi  8  Hi    1896 12  lOi  10  9 

1897 9  6  8    3      1897 11    4i  10  8 

1898 10  2i  9    0      1898 13    6  10  9 

1899 11  3  8  Hi    1899 13    0  11  3 

1900 11  9  9    2^    1900 13  lOi  11  3 

1901 9  5i  7    liil901 11    9  8  7i 

Crop  Proapecta, — The  markets  of  the  world  are  so  largely  infla- 
enced,  so  far  as  the  fluctuations  of  price  are  concerned,  not  only  by 
the  supply  in  sight,  but  the  condition  of  the  growing  crops  in  all 
producing  countries,  that  a  careful  study  of  the  prospective  supply 
is  a  key  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  controlling  markets.  In  Europe 
the  facilities  for  obtaining  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  coming 
crop  are  so  well  utilized  that  as  soon  as  the  growing  beet  has 
assumed  definite  shape  its  progress  is  watched  with  scientific  care. 
In  the  early  spring  the  acreage  under  cultivation  is  the  first  basis 
for  estimating  the  probable  extent  of  the  crop,  by  August  the  beet 
has  so  far  matured  that  a  fair  idea  of  its  comparative  value  and 
saccharine  properties  can  be  formed,  while  in  October  the  process 
of  fabrication  is  generally  in  full  operation,  and,  as  the  yield 
begins  to  assume  definite  shape,  estimates  as  to  its  probable  propor- 
tions are  more  accurate  and  fairly  reliable.  As  the  yield  of  beet 
sugar  in  Europe  is  more  than  double  the  world's  production  of  cane 
sugar,  it  is,  of  course,  the  dominating  factor  in  controlling  the 
fluctuations  of  all  markets.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  foreshadow  the 
yield  of  the  cane  crops,  but,  in  a  general  way,  this  prospective 
volume  can  be  measured  with  sufficient  accuracy.  So  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  the  prospects  of  the  Cuban  crop  are  of 
most  importance,  not  only  because  the  whole  yield  is  marketed 
here,  but  because  it  is  the  de6ciencies  of  this  crop  that  gives  a  clue 
to  the  supply  we  will  be  obliged  to  draw  from  other  producing 
countries.  Rapid  as  has  been  the  recovery  of  Cuba,  ili  has  reached 
a  point  where  its  further  progress  will  in  some  measure  depend 
upon  the  liberality  with  which  Congress  treats  the  planter. 
Those  who  are  in  the  best  position  for  forming  an  opinion  acknow- 
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ledge  that  present  prioea  cannot  compete  with  oar  existing  tariff, 
and  that  unless  some  concession  is  made  to  Caban  sugar  the  further 
expansion  of  the  industry  in  that  island  must  come  to  a  halt. 
During  the  year  under  review  we  received  from  Cuba  about 
five  hundred  thousand  tons,  which  was  double  the  quantity 
received  in  1900,  and  for  1902  it  is  estimated  that  a  further  increase 
to  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  will  take  place,  but, 
with  fair  opportunities,  Cuba  could  easily  supply  us  with  over  a 
million  tons.  With  the  exception  of  Cuba,  the  outlook  for  cane 
sugar  presents  no  important  feature,  but  of  beet  and  cane  together 
the  available  supply  for  the  year  1902  will  be  in  an  increasing  ratio, 
in  other  words  we  face  a  probable  yield  of  ten  and  a  half  million 
tons,  compared  with  nine  and  a  half  in  1900.  Under  these  circum- 
stances prices  will  probably  be  lower  as  the  supply  increases. 

£eeL — A  steady  increase  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in 
Europe  continues,  and  large  as  was  the  crop  of  1900-1901,  the  next 
crop  was  still  larger,  and  according  to  the  latest  estimates  will  show 
a  gain  of  over  800,000  tons.  In  five  years  about  2,000,000  tons 
have  been  added  to  the  annual  yield,  or  more  than  enough  to  supply 
one  year's  consumption  of  foreign  raw  sugar  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  time  of  writing  this  report.  May,  1902,  the  fabrication  of 
the  crop  has  been  so  far  completed  that  a  pretty  close  estimate  of 
the  probable  yield  can  be  made.  Much  more  than  half  the  crop 
has  been  marketed,  most  of  the  factories  have  closed  for  the  season, 
and  only  the  remnants  are  being  worked  up,  and  as  far  as  made  up 
the  record  shows  a  total  production  of  6,825,000  tons.  Increased 
acreage  and  favorable  agricultural  conditions  have  contributed  to 
this  result,  and  the  industry  has  been  stimulated  towards  expansion 
by  the  profits  secured  under  the  fostering  care  of  State  bounties. 
The  increase  appears  to  be  very  generally  distributed  through  all 
producing  countries,  as  the  subjoined  table  will  show,  but  that 
production  has  reached  a  point  where  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to 
call  a  halt,  is  readily  gathered  from  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  Sugar 
Conference  that  met  at  Brussels  in  December.  The  accumulated 
stock  carried  over  in  European  markets  at  the  close  of  the  year 
shows  that  production  has  far  outstripped  the  requirements  of  con- 
sumption, especially  as  the  production  of  cane  sugar  is  also  on  the 
increase. 

The  following  table  gives  Light's  latest  estimates  for  the  cam- 
paign which  has  nearly  closed,  together  with  the  actual  results  of 
previous  crops  according  to  official  data  : 

1901-1902.  1900-1001.  1899-1900.  1898-99. 

Germany tons,  2,295,000  ..  1,979,098  ..  1,798,631  ..  1,721,718 

Austria 1.820,000  ..  1.094,043  ..  1,108,007  ..  1,051,290 

France 1,200,000  ..  1,170,822  ..  977.850  ..  830,132 

Russia 1,060,000  ..  920,000  ..  905,737  ..  776,066 

Belgium 350,000  ..  340,000  ..  302,865  ..  244,017 

Holland 200.000  ..  178,081  ..  171,029  ..  149,763 

Other  Countries 400,000  ..  387,450  ..  253,929  ..  209,115 

Total tons,     6,825,000     ..     6.068,994     ..     6,518,048     ..     4,982,101 
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As  far  as  reported  the  sowings  for  the  next  crop,  that  of  1902- 
1903,  do  not  indicate  much  decrease  of  acreage,  and  the  opinion  pre- 
vails that  in  view  of  the  probable  suspension  of  government  boun- 
ties in  1903  the  tendency  will  be  towards  increasing  rather  than 
decreasing  the  yield  for  at  least  the  next  crop. 

Cvha, — The  estimates  of  the  last  crop  prove  to  have  been  very 
near  the  mark,  the  operations  of  the  year  1901  having  resulted  in  a 
production  of  about  636,000  tons,  which  is  the  largest  crop  since 
1895,  and  shows  that  Cuba  is  fairly  on  the  road  towards  the  revival 
of  this  important  industry.  The  indications  now  point  to  a  still 
further  increaee  in  the  present  crop,  and  there  appears  to  be  very 
little  doubt  but  that  over  760,000  tons  will  be  the  production  of 
1902.     The  following  table  gives  the  yield  for  the  past  ten  years  ; 


1902.. 

1901 

1900. 

1899 

1898. 


.tons, 


750,000 
636.856 
308,543 
345.261 
314,000 


1897 tons.  219,500 

1896 250,000 

1895 1,040,000 

1894 1,087,000 

1893 840,000 


Other  West  Indies.'-TheTe  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
receipts  from  Porto  Rico,  the  importations  for  1901  aggregating 
72,793  tons,  which  is  about  double  the  quantity  received  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  improved  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  condition  of  the  island  and  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  month  of  July  complete  free  trade  was  established, 
and  the  products  of  the  island  are  now  admitted  free  of  duty.  The 
prospects  for  the  next  crop  are  encouraging,  and  the  yield  will 
probably  equal  100,000  tons.  Full  average  crops  are  promised 
from  the  British  West  Indies,  St.  Domingo  and  Hayti,  of  which  a 
large  proportion  comes  to  the  United  States. 

Fast  Indies. — Next  to  Cuba  the  island  of  Java  is  the  most  im- 
portant producer  of  cane  sugar.  The  last  crop  aggregated  nearly 
700,000  tons,  of  which  nearly  half  came  to  this  country,  and  the 
next  crop  promises  to  be  in  excess  of  the  last.  In  the  Philippine 
Islands  the  insurrection  that  has  been  in  progress  for  the  past  two 
years  has  well  nigh  ruined  the  sugar  industry,  and  last  year  only 
6,100  tons  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  out  of  a  total  crop  of 
about  60,000  tons.  As  tranquillity  has  now  been  restored,  future 
production  is  likely  to  increase,  and  the  next  crop  is  estimated  at 
about  70,000  tons. 

Hawaii. — The  last  crop  aggregated  321,000  tons,  all  of  which 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  about  the  same  quantity  is  promised 
for  the  next  crop. 

Louisiana. — ^The  crop  for  1901-1902  will  be  about  the  same  as 
its  immediate  predecessor,  275,000  tons,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
has  been  already  distributed. 
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Prices  op  Raw  Sugar  at  New- York  during  the  Tears  1900  and  1901. 


1901. 


1900. 


Mouths. 

Cuba 

MuBcovado, 

89*  teat. 

Centrffagal, 
96*  test. 

Cuba 

Muscovado, 

b9*test. 

Centrlfuifal, 
96*  test 

January 

8 11-16  ®.  m. 

8H  (3^  8  9-16 
81116(^8^ 

S|?^16 
8^(3^86-16 
8  5-16  (^  — 

8  8-16  (^  8H 

4     (8i41-16 
4^(314  8-16 
4^  (^  4  5-16 

8^  (3^  8  18-16 
811-16^^8^ 
8  11-16  (^  ;^^ 

3  18-16  ®.  3  15-16 
•     8%(^4 
8  18-16  ^  3  15-16 

8%  (8^4 
8  15-16  @  4  1-16 

4^(3^4  8-16 

8^(^8  15-16 

4U  (a  4  7-16 
4|J(3^4H 
4  5-10  %  4  7-16 

February 

March 

AprIL 

4^  ^  4H 
4  7-16(^49^16  , 
4%  (1^4  11-16 

4  15-16  (^  5 

May^::;;::;:;:::;;;: 

Jane 

Jnly 

AngQSt 

September 

October 

November 

December 

4||(§^47-16 

Average  for  the  year.. 

8.56 

4.085 

4.05 

4.588 

Prices  OP  Repined  Sugar  at  New- York  during  the  Years  1900  and  1901. 


1901. 

1900. 

Months. 

Cut  Loaf. 

Granulated. 

Cat  Loaf. 

Granulated. 

January 

6.00  C^  — 
6.00  S  — 
6.76  (^  6.00 
5.76(^5.96 
5.95  (a  6  05 
6.00(2^6.05 
5.95  (a  6.00 
5.75  @^  5.95 
6.75  (^  — 
6.60  (^  — 
5.40  (^  5.50 
6.15(^5.40 

6.50  (a  — 
6.60^- 
6.25  (^  5.60 
5.25  (^  5.46 
5.45  (^  5.55 
6.50  (a  5.55 
5.45  ^  5.50 
5  26  (g>  5.45 
5.25  (a  — 
5.25  (gi  — 
4.90  (g^  5.00 
4.65(3^4.90 

5.85  (^  5.60 

—  (8^5.60 
6.50  (§^  5.55 

-(a  5.66 
5.55  ((!>  5.90 
6.00  (^  6.20 
6.80  @^  6.60 
6.50  (3^  6.55 

—  @6.56 

—  @6.16 
6.00  (gi  6.16 

—  (§^6.00 

4.95®  5.20 

—  %  5.20 
6.10(3^5.15 

—  (8^  5.15 
5.15  (T^  5.50 
5.60  %  5.80 
5.90  @i  6.10 
6.10  (g^  0.16 

—  (3^  6.15 

—  (8^  5.75 
6.60  (^  5.75 

—  (2>5.60 

February 

March 

April 

SSy. ..:.::::;:.;:..; 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average  for  the  year.. 

6.79 

5.30 

5.97 

6.57 
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THE  MOLASSES  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Annual  Review,  showing  the  Import  and  Consumption  of  Molasses 
in  the   United  States  for  the  year  ended  December  3l5^,  1901. 

GENERAL     STATEMENT. 

BbOBIPTS  of  FoRBION  MOLA88B8  AT  THB  8BVBRAL  P0RT8  OW  THB  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE 

Year  bmdbd  Deobmber  SIbt,  1901,  compared  with  the  prbtioub  Three  Tears. 


Rbobitbd  at 

1      1901. 

1000. 

1899. 

1898. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

484,521 

964,295 

86,329 

121,079 

4,818,404 

60,269 

5,784 

m.453 

85.408 

Gallons. 

489,385 

1,622,477 

456,818 

173,338 

8,015,008 

184,607 

83,0:19 

71,647 

28,528 

Gallons. 

New- York, 

408,214 
760.972 
53,996 

12,035*,590 

176,745 

60,681 

23,919 

409,778 

235,'249 

Boston 

1,287,621 

Portland 

506,872 

New-Haven 

174  176 

Phlladelplila 

1.017,7y8 

Baltimore 

49,704 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

San  Francisco 

7.983 
43,738 

All  other  Dorts 

75,547 

18,929,895 
450,041 

6,642.486 

828.892 

6,074,282 

8,898,688 

Total  supply 

14,379,936 
824,342 

6,971,878 
450.041 

.... 

Deduct  stock,  December  81, 1901 .... 

Dednct  ezDorts 

18,555,594 
15,049 

6,521,337 

50,811 

262.665 

273,768 

Total  consomptlon 

13,540,545 

6,470.526 

5.821,717 

3,124,920 

Total  consumption  of  foreign  molasses  in  1901 

Estimated  crop  of  domestic  cane  molasses,  1900-1901. 


Total  consumption  in  1901. 
"     1900. 


Increase  in  1901  . 


.gaJls. 
.galls, 
.gulls. 


18,540,546 
46,502.876 

60,043.421 
24,633,975 

"^,409,446 


Total  Consumption  op  Molasses  in  the  United  States  for  the  past 

Ten  Years, 


OaUons, 

1901 60,043.421  of  which  foreign. 

1900 24,683,975 

1899 36,095,131 

1898 32.460,064 

1897 30,690,789 

1896 30.618.429 

1895 51,273,770 

1894 45,794,592 

1893 33,618,400 

1892 38,134,213 


OaUons, 

13,540,545 

6,470,526 

5,821.717 

3,124.920 

2.983,732 

8,696,710 

18,656,696 

18,885,866 

14,737,468 

20,364,845 
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Annual  Review  op  the  Molasses  Trade  op  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  preceding  table,  the  importations  of  foreign 
molasses  for  1901  were  largely  in  excess  of  the  year  previous,  the 
receipts  being  more  than  double,  but  the  increase  is  due  altogether 
to  the  much  larger  quantity  of  Cuba  molasses  imported  at  Phila- 
delphia for  boiling  purposes,  where  the  McCahan  refinery,  which 
is  especiallv  equipped  for  this  purpose,  has  utilized  about  twelve 
million  gallons.  The  larger  yield  of  the  sugar  crop  in  Cuba,  made 
available  a  corresponding  increase  of  by-product,  and  the  enlarged 
facilities  for  handling  this  product  by  the  above  named  refinery  has 
enabled  it  to  absorb  all  the  obtainable  supply,  which  is  the  largest 
in  five  years.  Cuba  molasses,  testing  from  60  to  66  degrees,  is 
suitable  for  boiling,  since  it  yields  about  five  pounds  per  gallon  of 
bastard  sugar,  testing  from  about  82  to  89,  which  can  be  profitably 
mixed  with  higher  ^rade  raw  sugar  in  the  refining  process. 

Outside  the  boiling  operations  in  Philadelphia,  the  trade  in 
foreign  molasses  has  ^en  of  trifling  proportions,  the  total  importa- 
tions aggregating  only  about  1,900,000  gallons,  valued  at  little 
more  than  $200,000.  The  table  consumption  of  pure  foreign 
molasses  or  of  pure  cane  molasses  of  any  description,  foreign  or 
domestic,  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  in  resdity  exists  chiefly 
in  name.  It  is  true  the  retailer  continues  to  sell  what  is  termed 
New- Orleans  and  Porto  Rico  molasses  for  domestic  consumption, 
but  the  stuff  thus  offered  is  chiefly  glucose  or  com  syrup,  which, 
under  the  skilful  manipulation  of  a  competent  *^  mixer ,^'  is  made  to 
resemble  these  brands  so  closely  in  style,  color  and  flavor  that  they 
frequently  deceive  the  very  elect.  This  change,  or  perhaps  more 
correctly,  complete  revolution  in  the  molasses  trade  has  been  due  to 
several  causes.  In  the  flrst  place  the  substitutes,  which  are  chiefly 
composed  of  glucose,  can  be  produced  at  a  lower  cost,  and  in  other 
respects  are  more  attractive  to  consumers,  while  it  is  claimed  with 
truth  that  they  are  equally  wholesome  from  a  dietetic  point  of  view. 
In  the  second  place  the  improved  methods  of  treating  and  boiling 
cane  juice  by  modern  machinery  and  better  equipped  sugar-houses 
have  so  materially  reduced  the  saccharine  value  of  the  by-product 
by  increasing  the  quantity  of  crystalized  sugar,  that  the  residuum 
or  by-product  as  it  comes  from  the  plantation  is  no  longer  termed 
molasses,  but  is  known  to  the  trade  as  black  strap.  The  best  of  this, 
comprising  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  production,  is  selected 
for  mixing  with  glucose  for  table  consumption,  and  the  remainder 
is  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  feeding  live  stock.  The 
importation  of  foreign  molasses  is  treated  in  much  the  same  way, 
the  best  grades  being  manipulated  by  the  mixer  for  domestic  use, 
and  the  common  grades  being  used  for  distilling  and  other  manu- 
facturing purposes.  The  decadence  in  the  trade  in  pure  cane  mo- 
lasses is  perhaps  almost  wholly  due  to  the  development  of  the 
glucose  industry  within  the  past  twenty  years.  Dunng  this  period 
the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  glu- 
cose from  Indian  com  have  resulted  in  building  up  an  important 
industry  that  supplies  a  food  product  largely  consumed  at  home 
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and  abroad  at  comparatively  low  prices,  while  on  the  other  hand 
scientific  research  has  been  constantly  endeavoring  to  increase  the 
relative  proportion  of  crystalized  product  in  sugar-hou^-e  operation, 
and  consequently  to  deteriorate  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  by- 
product. Thus,  while  working  in  opposite  directions,  these  two 
events  have  resulted  in  making  the  molasses  trade  what  it  is  today. 
In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  table  diet,  the  residuum  of  the  sugar- 
house  is  being  constantly  used  in  new  directions  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  A  considerable  quantity  in  utilized  for  distilling.  Mo- 
lasses vinegar  is  now  almost  wholly  used  in  putting  up  pickles, 
because  of  its  better  preserving  qualities  ;  it  is  also  used  to  some 
extent  in  dressing  leather,  in  the  preparation  of  extracts  and  in 
iron  foundries  for  mixing  with  moulding  sand.  Then  again  it  is 
found  to  be  an  excellent  fodder  for  live  stock,  and  its  preparation 
as  •*  cattle  food  "  is  steadily  increasing  on  account  of  the  favor  it 
has  found  with  dairy  farmers. 

Cane  molasses,  or  perhaps  more  properly,  the  residuum  of  sugar 
making,  is  utilized  in  three  separate  and  distinct  ways  ;  first,  for  re- 
boiling  and  extraction  of  bastard  sugar ;  second,  for  table  consump- 
.  tion,  and,  third,  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  boiling  operation 
as  at  present  conducted  is  really  an  adjunct  of  the  refining  industry, 
and  as  already  remarked,  Philadelphia  is  the  only  port  where  it  is 
carried  on.  The  raw  material  comes  altogether  from  Cuba  and  is 
shipped  in  tank  steamers.  The  importations  of  foreign  for  table 
consumption  come  chiefly  from  Porto  Rico,  the  shipments  from 
that  island  during  1901  aggregating  1,532,041  gallons,  with  oooa- 
sional  cargoes  from  Barbadoes  and  several  other  sugar-producing 
West  India  islands.  These  find  a  market  in  the  Kew-En^Iaud 
States,  about  half  the  quantity  going  to  Boston  and  the  remamder 
principally  to  New-York,  Baltimore  and  New-Orleans.  Before 
reaching  the  consumer  it  is  mixed  with  glucose,  and  thus  improved 
goes  into  the  hands  of  the  retailer  and  passes  as  a  direct  importa- 
tion. The  receipts  at  the  several  ports  show  but  slight  changes 
compared  with  the  year  previous,  the  only  important  new  feature 
being  the  shipment  to  New-Orleans  of  about  250,000  gallons  Porto 
Rico,  the  bulK  of  which  was  admitted  duty  free. 

By  far  the  largest  supply  of  cane  molasses  is  that  received  from 
the  Southern  States  and  known  in  the  trade  as  New-Orleans.  At 
one  time  this  product  was  highly  esteemed  for  table  diet,  but  within 
recent  years  the  plantations  have  turned  out  more  black  strap  than 
molasses,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  latter  has  been  made  up  by  a 
liberal  use  of  glucose,  although  the  mixture  passes  into  consump- 
tion as  "  New- Orleans."  Last  year  it  is  reported  that  a  good  deal 
of  black  strap  was  used  upon  the  plantations  for  feeding  live  stock, 
because  of  the  comparative  high  price  of  Indian  corn,  and  that  the 
result  of  this  experiment  was  so  highly  satisfactory  that  it  is  likely 
to  suggest  a  new  and  important  outlet  for  this  by-product  of  the 
sugar  houses.  The  average  yield  of  New-Orleans  molasses  for  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  about  25,000,000  gallons,  but  the  crop  of 
1900-1901  was  far  in  excess  of  the  average,  being  estimated  at 
about  46,500,000  gallons,  or  a  little  over  1,000,000  barrels. 
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There  is  still  another  product  of  cane  sugar  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  review  of  the  molasses  trade,  for  it  is  allied 
thereto  and  is  included  under  the  general  term  of  'Miquid  sweets,'' 
which  is  now  applied  to  the  trade,  and  that  is  the  by-product  of 
the  sugar  refineries  and  known  as  sugar  house  syrup.  Many  years 
ago  this  by-product  was  considered  the  choicest  liquid  sweet  for 
table  use  and  commanded  the  highest  price,  but  it  has  long  since 
been  superseded  by  substitutes,  because  more  perfect  crystalization 
has  impoverished  the  attractive  qualities  of  the  by-product,  and  it 
is  now  almost  altogether  exported  to  Europe,  where  it  is  chiefly 
utilized  for  distilling. 

Supply, — ^The  total  receipts  of  foreign  molasses  for  the  year 
under  review,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
was  13,929,895  gallons,  which  is  more  than  double  the  importation 
for  1900,  and  the  largest  since  1894.  As  already  pointed  out,  the 
bulk  of  this  quantity  was  received  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  used 
altogether  in  the  MgCahan  refinery.  So  far  as  the  other  ports  are 
concerned  the  receipts  are  smaller  at  Boston,  New- York  and  San 
Francisco,  and  a  little  larger  at  Portland,  Me.,  Baltimore  and 
Wilmington.  There  were  no  importations  at  New-Haven,  which, 
in  years  past,  has  always  received  a  few  cargoes,  and  about  250,000 
gallons  were  received  at  New-Orleans,  which  has  never  before  been 
a  port  of  entry  for  foreign  molasses. 

The  yield  of  cane  molasses  from  the  sugar  crop  of  the  Southern 
States  was  the  largest  on  record.  According  to  the  estimates  of  M. 
BoucuBBAU,  the  total  yield  for  the  State  of  Louisiana  during  the 
season  of  1900-1901  amounted  to  43,120,000  gallons,  an  increase  of 
about  30,000,000  gallons,  compared  with  the  previous  crop.  In  the 
other  Southern  States  where  cane  is  grown,  the  yield  is  estimated 
at  about  3,382,876  gallons,  which  is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
previous  crop.  This  gives  a  total  production  from  the  Southern 
States  of  46,502,876  gallons,  compared  with  18,163,449  gallons  the 
previous  year,  or  an  increase  of  28,339,427  gallons,  which  is  the 
largest  yield  on  record.  The  following  table  gives  the  yield  for  the 
past  ten  years  : 

TBAB0.  LouUlana.                  Other  Southern  8tate$.  Total. 

1900-1901 galls.  48,120,000  ....  3,382.876  ....  46,502,876 

1899-1900 14,971,313  ....  3,192,136  ....  18,163,449 

1898-99 24,952,188  ....  5,320,226  ....  30,272,414 

1897-98 22,241,510  ....  7,093.634  ....  29,335,144 

1896-97 20,820,130  ....  6,886,927  ....  27,707,057 

1895-96 21,663,410  ....  5,569,547  ....  27,232,957 

1894-95 28,334,513  ....  9,282,561  ....  37,617,074 

1893-94 18,469,529  ....  8,439,197  ....  26,908,726 

1892-93 17,025,997  ....  4,500.000  ....  21,525,997 

1891-92 16,429,868  ....  4,200.000  ....  20,629.868 

Glucose. — The  rapid  strides  made  by  this  industry  within  recent 
years  has  been  due  to  the  great  improvement  in  its  manufacture, 
which  has  made  possible  its  utilization  in  the  preparation  of 
so  many  food  products.     The  raw  material  from  which  it  is  ex- 
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traded,  Indian  corn,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
our  agricultural  products,  and  hence  the  supply  is  only  limited  by 
the  requirements  of  consumption,  which  have  been  steadily  on  the 
increase.  In  the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  sold  it  is,  no  doubt, 
the  most  important  component  part  of  all  liquid  sweets  used  for 
food,  and,  in  addition  to  the  uses  already  enumerated,  it  is  utilized 
by  the  manufacturers  of  confectionery,  artificial  honey,  by  brewers, 
and  in  numerous  smaller  industries. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  annual  production  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  as  makers  will  not  make  public  the  details  of 
their  operations,  but  a  rough  estimate,  based  upon  the  purchases  of 
raw  material  place  the  yearly  yield  at  between  forty-five  and  fifty 
million  gallons.  Prices  are  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
volume  and  market  value  of  the  corn  crop,  which,  in  1901,  was 
much  smaller  than  its  immediate  predecessor,  and,  accordingly,  the 
selling  price  of  glucose  was  considerably  higher  than  in  1900.  In 
addition  to  home  consumption  tbere  is  a  good  demand  for  export 
to  Europe,  where  it  is  found  superior  to  the  potato  glucose  manu- 
factured there,  but  the  high  prices  prevailing  curtailed  the  ship- 
ments compared  with  previous  years.  According  to  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  the  export  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  as  follows  : 


1892. 


.lbs. 


96.576,289 
188,830.958 

1894 110,325,524 

1895 145,985.312 

1896 181,082,380 


1 897 lbs.  1 86,991,779 

1898 228.999,755 

1899 229,694,859 

1900 226,679,962 

1901..... 175,834,087 


Consumption, — According  to  the  tables  on  the  preceding  page, 
the  total  consumption  of  foreign  and  domestic  cane  molasses  for 
the  year  1901  amounted  to  60,048,421  gallons,  an  increase  compared 
with  the  previous  year  of  35,409,446  gallons.  To  arrive  at  an  esti- 
mate of  the  total  consumption  of  liquid  sweets  for  the  whole  country, 
there  must  be  added  to  this  the  estimated  production  of  glucose 
60,000,000  gallons,  the  estimated  yield  of  sorghum  syrups  8,000,000 
gallons,  and  the  estimated  yield  of  the  by-product  of  the  sugar  refin- 
eries 8,000,000  gallons.  This  gives  a  total  of  about  126,043,421 
gallons  as  the  approximate  consumption  of  the  whole  country  com- 
pared with  95,650,000  gallors  in  1900,  101,094,000  gallons  in  1899, 
102,460,000  gallons  in  1898,  and  99,660,000  in  1897. 

Exports, — A  few  cargoes  of  foreign  molasses  are  re-exported, 
but  the  quantity  is  unimportant,  only  15,049  gallons  having  been 
thus  shipped  during  1901,  against  50,811  gallons  the  year  previous, 
and  252,565  gallons  in  1899.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  an  export 
of  domestic  molasses,  sugar  syrup  and  black  strap  which  finds  a 
market  in  Europe,  and  all  of  which  is  grouped  under  one  beading  in 
the  Custom  House  returns.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
the  quantity  thus  exported  during  1901  aggregated  1,725,803 
gallons  of  molasses  and  16,449,358  gallons  syrup,  a  total  of 
18,175,161  gallons,  compared  with  14,797,418  gallons  in  1900, 
16,910,428  gallons  in  1899,  and  12,578,459  gallons  in  1898. 
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Prices. — The  market  price  of  molasses  is  more  or  less  arbitrary  so 
far  as  quotations  are  concerned,  because  there  is  no  fixed  standard 
for  grading  and  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  make  general  prices 
that  will  be  accepted.  Individual  opinions  as  to  style,  body  and 
flavor  are  often  wide  apart,  and  price  often  depends  upon  the  re- 
quirements of  a  buyer  as  well  as  the  character  of  his  trade.  What 
one  dealer  may  consider  "  good,"  another,  with  a  different  class  of 
trade,  would  consider  "  prime,"  and  still  another  would  claim  that 
a  parcel  graded  "  good "  by  a  neighbor,  was  in  his  opinion  only 
^'  fair."  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  an  accurate  basis  for  valuation.  A  fair  estimate  of  the 
general  tendency  of  values  may  be  obtained  by  taking  the  highest 
and  lowest  price  at  which  sales  were  made.  Quotations  made  upon 
this  basis  show  that  prices  were  much  lower  during  the  year  under 
review  than  during  1900,  the  average  price  of  open  kettle  New- 
Orleans  being  87.5  cents  compared  with  45.6  in  1900,  and  of  Porto 
Rico  33  cents  compared  with  36  the  previous  year. 

Glucose  ruled  higher  on  account  of  the  smaller  corn  crop  and 
consequent  higher  price  of  raw  material.  During  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  42  test  fluctuated  from  $1.40  to  $1.55,  but  during 
April  the  price  commenced  to  advance,  until  about  the  middle  of 
May  safes  were  made  as  high  as  $1.75  @  $1.80.  There  was  then  a 
reaction  to  $1.50  followed  by  another  advance,  and  during  August 
as  high  as  $1.96  was  paid.  During  the  autumn  months  prices  were 
fairly  steady  at  $1.60  (g)  $1.80,  but  at. the  close  of  the  year  a  firmer 
tone  prevailed  at  $1.86  c4r$  1.91. 

Range  of  Prices  op  Molasses  at  New- York  during  the  Year  1901. 


Months. 


Janaary 

FebniaiT' 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aoj^ast  

September 

October 

Novembcnr 

December 

Average  for  the  year. 


1901. 

Nkw-Oblkans. 

Porto  Rico. 

Centrifugal. 

Open-KetUe. 

17    (a    20 
17    (§    20 
17    @    20 
17    (^    20 
17    ®    80 
17    (a    20 
17    ®    20 
17    (^    20 
17    (§>    20 
17    @    20 
17    ((^    20 
17    @    20 

32    (3^    42 
82    rd    40 
82    @    40 
82    @    40 
86    ((^    42 
85    (5v    42 
85    (^    42 
85    (g^    42 
85    (^    42 
85    @    42 
38    (8^    89 
2A    Ol^    41 

88    (^    41 
82    (^    86 

82    (^    86 
82    (^    86 

82    (^    86 

82    (^    36 

82    @    86 

80    (^    8S 

80    (3^    89 

80    (g^    82 

80    (^    82 

81    (^    84 

IS. 50 

87.5 

88.1 
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THE  COFFEE  TRADE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

AnntAol  JievietOf  showing  the  Import  and  Consumption  of  Coffee 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ended  December  Slst,  1901^ 
compared  with  the  previous  two  years. 

OBNSRAL  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  TEARS  189(^1900-1901. 


Rboiitbd  from  Forxion 

POBTS  AT 


New-York- 

From  Rio 

"     Santos 

"     Victoria. 

**     Babia 

**     Ceara 

**     Earope— Brazil 

**     Mild  gradea 

Baltimore  from  Brazil 

New-Orleana— 

From  Brazil 

Mild  grades 

Ban  Francieco 

Other  poru 


Total  receipts 

Add  stock,  January  1 . 

Total  supply 

Deduct  exports 


Deduct  stock,  December  31 

Total  consumption 

Increase 

Decrease 

Per  centage 


1901. 


1900. 


7,840,548 
1,031.610 


8,872,158 
826,535 


8,545,623  , 
2,148,270 


6,397,863 


Baffin  dbc. 

2.428,778 

2.833.449 

807,480 

88.481 

982*877! 
282,847! 

n2.381 

30,419 

278,841  , 


Tms. 


478.576 
67,601 


Bag$^  dc 

1.320.f56 

1.985.879 

216,786 

122,:«M 

Tom. 

61.281 
878,059 
818.282 

426.987 

81.0t9 

166.596 

7.600 

6,519,409 
915.384 

850.866 
50.490 

636,176 
19.680 


516.496 
126,368 


890,128 
66,295 

2b'.47 


6,484,798 
818,276 

401,346 
19,912 

6,091,617 
1,031,610 

381.484 
57,601 

6.059,907 

828,833 

60',449 
15.75 

1899. 


J5a^#.  dtc. 

2,228,873 

2,122,068 

281,550 

186.756 

'  Ton*. 

1.237.648 
216.796 

.... 

,  t 

[  812,989 

.... 

183,618 
7,462 

.'.'!.* 

6,771,680 
846,107 

399.90^ 
46.790 

7,617,787 
202,691 

446,696 
11,864 

1  7,415,046 
915,884 

484,773 
50,490 

6.499.662 

384.282 
31,417 

i 

9.16 

Yearly  Average  Price  per  100  Pounds  in  the  New-York  Market  of 
No.  7  Exchange  Standard  Brazil  Coffee  for  the  last  Ten  Years. 


1901. 
1900. 
1899 
1898. 

1897. 


$6  42 
8  25 
6  15 

6  44 

7  80 


1896. 
1895. 
1894. 
1893. 
1892. 


$12  24 

15  7a 

16  41 

17  27 
14  4S 
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GENERAL    STATEMENT. 

RlOBIPTS  BT  COUNTRIBS. 


Rkokiykd  trom 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

United  Kingdom , . 

Pcmndt. 

4,760.201 

150,001 

1.750.612 

1,934,059 

78,045 

65,681,178 

22.879.373 

7.971.380 

867,104.258 

94,338.994 

11.168,965 

4,078.007 

37,445 

70,720 

Poundt. 

2,128.942 

2,159.874 

4,416.834 

1.967,488 

1,7<J1,8S0 

42,961,550 

80,010,667 

9,148,580 

608.429.596 

56,052,222 

28,284,166 

8,662.864 

49,818 

85.818 

Pound9. 
4,146,246 

France .  . .  T. 

90,907 

Qermanj 

1,998,812 

Netherlands 

4,392,345 

Other  Barope 

697.442 

Central  America 

45.303,668 

Mexico 

31,657,552 

Weetlndiea 

10,946  540 

Braail.... 

674.461,411 

Other  Son  th  America 

88,177,808 

Baat  Indies 

14,053,872 

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica 

5,050,886 

Africa.  

604,262 

Other  conntriea 

1,526,764 

Total 

1,071.991,182 

784,918.584 

878,198,029 

Stock  at  ail  Ports  in  detail. 


Stockt  at  all  Potts,  January  1. 1902. 

At  New- York,  of  Brazil bags,  1 ,758, 894 

••  Baltimore.          **      58.761 

*•  New-Orleans,     "      78.748 

"OtherPorts,       '*      

*•  All  Ports,  other  kinds 258,872 

Totol  stock pkRS.  2,148.2:0 

Total  weight tons,  126,868 

Total  stock,  Jan.  1,  1901 "  57,601 

Increase tons,  68,767 


Stocks  at  ali  Ports,  January  1. 1901. 

A  t  New- York,  of  Braail bags,       r38.654 

'*  Baltimore.  " 73,119 

"  New-Orleans.     "      54,258 

*•  Other  Ports,       "        

'*  All  Ports,  other  kinds 265.584 


Total  stock pkgs. 

Total  weight tons. 

Stock,  January  Ist,  1900 


1898. , 
1897., 


1895. 


1,031.610 
67,601 
50.490 
46.720 
48,895 
26,622 
26.468 
17,161 
1894 18,613 

Annual  Review  op  the  Coffee  Trade  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  influence  of  increasing  supplies  from  Brazil  and  a  crop 
yield  that  has  far  exceeded  the  highest  estimates  made  at  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  season,  the  value  of  coffee  has  shown  a  declining 
tendency  throughout  the  year  under  review,  and  while  the  average 
price  for  the  year  is  not  the  lowest  on  record,  the  year  1902  will 
no  douht  witness  the  lowest  price  at  which  coffee  has  ever  sold 
in  either  the  primary  or  chief  distributing  markets.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  crop  year  1901-1902  a  yield  from  Brazil  of  at  least 
11,000,000  bags  was  generally  accepted  as  a  fair  estimate,  and 
during  the  first  six  months,  that  is,  from  July  to  December,  the 
receipts  at  both  Rio  and  Santos  gave  ample  proof  that  this  esti- 
mate would  be  fully  realized,  but  during  October,  in  the  face  of 
these  large  supplies,  reports  were  received  that  so  little  rain  had 
fallen  that  the  growing  crop  was  in  serious  peril,  which  imparted 
such  a  bullish  feeling  that  prices  began  to  advance,  and  the  belief 
prevailed  that  the  enormous  crop  in  sight  was  to  be  followed  by  such 
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a  short  supply  that  it  would  more  than  neutralize' the  immediate  con- 
gestion. This  sentiment  was  general  until  January,  when  it  was 
said  that  later  rains  had  restored  the  condition  of  the  growing  crop, 
and  that  the  yield  would  no  doubt  exceed  10,000,000  bags.  In  the 
face  of  these  reports  and  the  liberal  flow  of  supplies  that  continued 
to  arrive  at  shipping  ports,  the  bullish  feeling  disappeared  and 
prices  again  sagged  to  the  previous  low  level  and  have  so  continued, 
feut  even  the  crop  of  1901-1902  has  far  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  the  most  sanguine,  and  a  year  ago  the  prediction  that  a  crop  of 
16,000,000  bags  would  be  gathered  and  marketed  would  have  been 
looked  upon  in  the  nature  of  a  wild  dream,  but  it  is  an  actual  reality 
now,  and  the  weight  of  supplies  so  far  in  excess  of  the  world's  re- 
quirements for  consumption  has  created  a  congestion  in  distributing 
centres  and  carried  prices  down  to  a  correspondingly  low  level. 
Although  such  an  enormous  increase  in  production  seems  to  have 
been  in  some  measure  a  surprise  to  the  coflFee  trade,  yet  it  would 
seem  to  be  only  the  natural  result  of  the  system  of  contract  labor 
that  was  inaugurated  soon  after  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  that 
has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  four  or  five  years.  Under  this 
plan  large  tracts  of  wild  land  were  leased  for  a  period  of  four  years 
to  Italian  pad  rones,  who  imported  their  own  countrymen  as  labor- 
ers and  went  extensively  into  coffee  planting.  The  trees  have  been 
gradually  maturing  and  no  doubt  a  large  percentage  reached  the 
fruit-bearing  period  during  the  1901-1902  season,  and  hence  the 
large  and  apparently  sudden  increase  in  the  yield,  which  has  far 
outstripped  the  limits  of  consumption  and  presents  many  grave 
questions  as  to  the  future.  Coffee  cannot  be  put  to  any  other  use 
than  as  a  beverage,  and  hence  there  is  but  little  margin  for  any 
sudden  or  important  increase  in  the  world's  consumption.  Cheap- 
ness may  prove  a  factor  in  enlarging  its  use,  but  not  to  an  extent 
that  would  for  the  present  neutralize  the  effects  of  the  recent  in- 
crease in  production,  and  therefore  relief  to  the  existing  congestion 
must  come  from  smaller  crops.  Opinion  seems  to  be  divided  as  to 
whether  present  prices  are  sufficiently  remunerative  to  planters  to 
induce  them  to  continue  production  on  its  present  scale,  some  claim- 
ing that  planters  must  be  losing  money,  while  others  point  out  that 
the  frugality  of  the  Italian  immigrants  enables  them  to  obtain  a 
profit  where  the  natives  would  starve,  and  in  support  of  this  it  is 
reported  that  they  are  buying  plantations  and  becoming  proprietors 
of  the  soil. 

The  rate  of  sterling  exchange  in  Brazil  has  ruled  fairly  steady,  fluc- 
tuating between  \0d.  and  13^c^.,  which  is  comparatively  a  narrow 
margin,  and  shows  that  the  financial  status  has  been  very  evenly  main- 
tained with  the  paper  currency  now  in  use.    There  has  been  a  consid- 

'  erable  speculative  interest  in  the  market  from  time  to  time,  but  its 
operations  have  been  without  apparent  effect  upon  prices,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abundant  supply  that  has  been  available,  while  the  mar- 
gin of  profit  to  be  secured  by  option  trading  has  offered  very  little 
inducement  for  very  active  operations.    The  overshadowing  influence 

of  Brazil  grown  coffee  by  reason  of  the  enormous  supply  that  has 
been  available,  has  necessarily  lessened  the  influence  in  the  market 

of  the  supply  of  what  are  usually  termed  the  mild  grades.     The 
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total  receipts  for  the  year  aggregate  about  1,250,000  bags,  the 
bulk  of  which  comes  from  Mexico,  Central  America  and  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  in  each  of  which  States  the  conditions 
of  crop  production  have  been  normal,  with  about  an  average  yield. 
The  large  consumption  of  roasted  coffee  has  largely  eradicated 
the  distinct  reputation  that  these  growths  enjoyed  a  few  years 
ago,  and  special  brands  and  blends  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
designations  that  were  formerly  highly  esteemed  by  consumers. 
Competing  roasters  appear  to  have  buried  the  war  hatchet,  and 
during  the  year  under  review  there  have  been  few  signs  of  the 
keen  rivalry  that  imparted  such  a  sharp  edge  to  trade  a  few  years 
ago.  Evidently  a  truce  of  some  kind  has  been  arranged  and  lived 
up  to  on  both  sides,  and  accordingly  there  has  been  no  occasion 
for  open  warfare.  More  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  coffee 
consumed  in  the  United  States  is  now  distributed  in  the  roasted 
condition. 

The  tabulated  statement  of  receipts  on  a  preceding  page  shows 
largely  increased  importations  at  New- Orleans  compared  with 
previous  years.  This  has  been  due  to  an  arrangement  of  through 
steamer  and  railroad  freights  to  interior  Western  cities,  which  have 
offered  inducements  to  Southwestern  buyers  who  have  purchased 
their  supplies  in  primary  markets  at  a  cost  and  freight  price,  and 
has  applied  particularly  to  the  territory  south  of  St.  Louis. 

The  trading  in  options  on  the  Exchange  has  been  of  increased 
proportions  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness having  been  the  largest  in  eleven  years,  or  since  1890.  This 
has  not  been  due  to  any  violent  fluctuations  in  value,  but  to  the 
larger  importations  of  actual  coffee,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
speculative  interest  outside  the  trade,  which  is  credited  with  carry- 
ing over  one  million  bags.  The  total  business  in  options  for  the 
year  1901  amounted  to  8,666,750  bags,  an  increase  of  about  one 
and  a  quarter  million  bags  compared  with  1900.  The  following 
table  gives  the  sales  for  the  past  ten  years : 


1901 bags,  8,666,750 

1900 7,442,260 

1899 4,427,500 

1898 4,218,000 

1897 4,028,250 


1896 bags,  4,008,500 

1895 8,055, 250 

1894 4,618,750 

1893 5,880,250 

1892 6,926,000 


The  fluctuations  of  the  option  market  were  generally  downward 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year,  with  an  upward  rally 
during  the  latter  four  months.  The  highest  price  was  recorded  in 
November,  when  September,  1902,  delivery  sold  at  8.00  cents,  and  the 
lowest  in  August,  when  September,  1901,  delivery  sold  at  5  J  cents. 
Transferable  notices  for  492,750  bags  were  issued,  against  188,250 
in  1900,  and  margins  to  the  extent  of  $4,487,692  were  deposited. 

Supply. — The  total  receipts  of  Brazil  coffee  at  all  ports  for  the 
calendar  year  amounted  to  6,693,411  bags,  compared  with  4,436,245 
bags  in  1900,  an  increase  of  2,157,166  bags,  the  bulk  of  which 
came  from  Rio  and  Santos.  A  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
situation  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  comparison  of  the 
world's  visible  supply  on  the  first  day  of  January  : 
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Stock  in  Europe bags, 

'*     '*  United  States 

"     "  Rio 

"     •*  Santos 

*•     '*  Bahia 


1908. 

5,158,660 

2.148,270 

494,000 

1,176.000 

41,000 


Total bags,        9,017,980 

Afloat  for  United  States  from  Brazil,  .bags,  621,000 

"    East 27.000 

••  Europe               "    Brazil 980,000 

"       "        •*                     *'    East 54.000 

*'       "        ••                    ••     U.  S 14.000 

Loading  in  Brazil 157,000 

Total bags,      10,870,930 

Same  time,  1900 bags, 

•*  1899 

"  1898 

'*  1897 


1901. 
8.881,785 
1,031,610 

274.000 

1,286,000 

45.000 

6,518,345 

340,000 
21.000 

604,000 
32,000 
10,000 
35,000 

7,560,345 

7,036,093 
6,  too,  763 
6,357,363 
4,024,968 


On  the  first  of  May,  1902,  the  stock  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
and  the  chief  primary  markets,  had  increased  to  10,400,000  bags, 
and  the  visible  supply  to  11,380,000  bags,  equal  to  the  world's  con- 
sumption for  one  year. 

The  total  receipts  of  other  kinds,  which  amounted  to  1,247,137 
bags,  against  1,083,164  bags  the  previous  year,  came  from  Vene- 
zuela, the  United  States  of  Colombia,  Central  America,  Mexico, 
several  of  the  West  India  islands  and  the  £ast  Indies.  Although 
the  consumption  of  Mocha  in  this  country  has  been  comparatively 
small,  its  use  is  being  superseded,  in  many  instances,  by  Bourbon 
Santos,  which  very  closely  resembles  it  in  style  and  flavor,  having 
been  grown  from  seed  taken  from  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 

Consumption, — The  tabulated  statement  given  on  page  26  shows 
the  total  consumption  of  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year 
1901  was  390,128  tons,  which,  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
shows  an  increase  of  66,295  tons,  or  20.47  per  cent.  The  average 
consumption  for  the  past  five  years  is  336,824  tons,  so  there  has  been 
a  distinct  gain  during  the  year  under  review,  which  is  not  alto- 
gether surprising  when  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  is 
taken  into  consideration,  together  with  the  low  prices  that  have 
prevailed  and  the  increase  in  population.  This  last  item  is,  pro- 
bably, worthy  of  more  than  ordinary  attention,  for  the  reason  that  the 
large  additions  to  the  population  from  immigration  within  the  past 
few  years  has  been  drawn  from  the  coffee  drinking  nations  of  Europe 
more  than  ever  before.  Actual  consumption,  that  is,  the  amount 
that  is  used  up  by  consumers,  is,  no  doubt,  constantly  on  the 
increase,  but  apparent  consumption,  by  which  is  meant  the  quantity 
that  disappears  from  the  principal  distributing  centres,  frequently 
fluctuates,  and  is  controlled  by  trade  influences,  but  these  are  more 
potent  when  prices  are  irregular  and  the  future  supply  from  pro- 
ducing countries  is  not  so  well  assured  as  it  is  at  present.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  distribution  of  roasted  and   package  coffee 
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Ewrcpe, 

Toua, 

8.486,042     .. 

14,829,926 

8,937,076     .. 

14,972.699 

7,798,268    .. 

13.480,904 

8,585,591     . . 

14,571,902 

7,175,610     .. 

12,254,204 
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has  stimulated  oonsamptioD  in  many  ways,  but  this  has,  probably, 
reached  its  limit,  so  far  as  popularizing  the  beverage  is  concerned, 
and  the  next  step  must  be  such  a  reduction  of  cost  as  will  bring  it 
within  the  reach  of  a  larger  circle  of  consumers.  In  both  this 
country  and  Europe  the  records  show  that  consumption  has  been 
steadily  on  the  increase  for  years  past,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  table,  which  gives  the  actual  warehouse  deliveries  for  the 
past  five  years : 

Vn\Ud  StaUs. 

Crop  year,  1900-1901 bags,    5,848,882 

"      1899-1900 6,035,623 

"      1898-99 5,682,636 

"     1897-98 6,036,311 

"     1896-97 5,088,594 

Crop  Prospects, — The  present  value  of  an  agricultural  product  is 
so  largely  controlled  by  the  prospects  of  future  supply  that  the 
crop  outlook  is  always  watched  with  special  interest,  and  all  data 
that  can  be  obtained  are  weighed  with  utmost  care  by  those  dealing 
in  the  article.  As  coffee  is  grown  altogether  in  tropical  climates, 
and  most  in  the  Southern  hemisphere,  the  seasons  are  the  reverse  of 
those  in  the  North,  and  the  crop  year  does  not  correspond  with  the 
calendar  year.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  reviewing  trade  for  a 
calendar  year,  to  take  into  consideration  two  crops.  From  January 
to  July  the  supplies  received  are  from  the  last  half  of  our  crop,  and 
from  July  to  December  the  receipts  come  almost  wholly  from  the 
beginning  of  a  new  crop.  Taking  the  Brazil  crop,  which  now  is 
the  dominant  source  of  supply,  in  order  to  obtain  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  year's  operations,  attention  must  first  be  directed  to 
the  crop  year  that  ended  June  30th,  1901.  This  proved  to  be  an 
eleven  million  crop.  The  receipts  at  the  chief  shipping  ports  were 
as  follows,  with  comparisons  for  previous  years  : 

1900-1901.  1S99-1900.  1898-99. 

Rio bags.        2,939,000        ..        8,259,000        ..        3.192,000 

Santos 7,988,000        ..        6,700,000        ..        5.579,000 


Total bags,      10,927,000  8,959,000  8,771,000 

The  export  for  the  crop  year  ending  June  30th,  1901,  was  as 
follows,  with  comparisons  for  previous  years  : 

From  Rio  to  TTnited  States bags,        1,840.000 

'*      **    ••Europe 628,000 

••      ••     •'  Other  countries 204.000 

2,672,000 

From  Santos  to  United  States bags.        3,107,000 

••      ••     ••Europe 4,725,000 

««      *'    ••  Other  countries 

7,832,000 

From  Victoria  and  Bahla  to  United  States bags,  267,000 

Total  shipments bags,  10,771,000 

Total,  1899-1900 9,414,000 

••       1898-99 9,199.000 

'•       1897-98 11,235,000 

••      1896-97 8,647,000 
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Crop  of  1901  and  1902. — The  crop  following  the  above  and 
from  which  sapplies  are  received  after  July  Ist,  1901,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  each  crop  year,  was  generally  estimated  as  likely  to 
yield  between  eleven  and  twelve  millions.  Of  course  this  was 
looked  upon  as  a  very  large  crop,  especially  when  following  a 
predecessor  that  had  actually  proved  of  very  full  proportions.  Up  to 
June  Ist,  1902,  the  receipts  at  Rio  aggregated  5,004,000  bags,  and 
at  Santos  9,767,000  bags,  a  total  of  14,771,000  bags,  leaving  but 
little  doubt  but  that  thd  crop  would  exceed  15,000,000  bags.  The 
total  receipts  at  Rio  and  Santos  up  to  June  1st  for  the  past  three 
crop  years  has  been  as  follows  : 

1901-1908.  1900-1901.  1899-1900. 

Rio bags,        5,004,000        ..        2,686,000        ..        3,151,000 

Saatos 9,767,000        ..        7,675,000        ..        5.408,000 

Total bags,      14,771,000        ..      10,361,000        ..        8,559,000 

Crop  1902-1903. — The  marketing  of  this  crop  will  begin  July 
1st,  1902,  and  as  it  is  already  maturing  and  its  preparation  has 
already  commenced,  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  its  size  ought  to 
be  possible.  At  one  time  its  yield  was  placed  as  low  as  between 
seven  and  eight  million  bags  on  account  of  the  lack  of  rain  already 
alluded  to  during  the  month  of  October,  1901,  but  this  difficulty 
appears  to  have  been  successfully  tided  over,  for  the  estimates  now 
generally  accepted  place  the  yield  at  fully  12,000,000  bags. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES  OP  BRAZIL  COFFEE,  No.  7  EXCHANGE  STANDARD,  IN  THE 
NEW-YORK  MARKET,  DURING  THE  YEAR  1901. 


1901. 


lit. 


January 6^^  ®  7 

February 7     @  — 

March  7^(^-9^ 

April 694<gi  — 

May 6»^rd  — 

June ttJ4(g.— 

July !  «     ^  — 

August 5%  #  — 

September  . . 5*^  (t?i  — 

October 5^^  (gi  _ 

November li^  %  — 

December 6^i(gk  — 

Average  for  the  year 


lOth. 


7     ®- 

7^(a- 


20th. 


7  8-16  %  7M 

«%(§i7 

5  7-16®  — 
C%  @  - 

6^(r]A- 

6%  (517^ 


Average  for 
the  month. 


7.069 

7.156 

7.85 

6.875 

6.295 

6.104 

5.788 

6666 

5,588 

6.166 

6.879 

6.818 


6.428 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  TEA  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

For  the  Year  1901. 

general  statement. 

RB0IIPT8  AT  ALL  POBTS  FOR  THl  YbAR  1901  AND  THl   PREVIOUS  THBIB  YBARS. 

RioKYKD  FROM  1901.     1900.  1899.  1898. 

China lbs.  80,852,889  64,111,196  4«,472,772  80,691,506 

Japan 80,886,«76  88,261.887  86,469,891  80,988,818 

Bastlodies 8,894,796  8,186,846  8,971.801  1,976,968 

Other  AsU  and  Oceanlca 905,948  8,618,070  *     179,809  1,887,156 

British  North  America 1,899,874  1,116,888  1,908,067  1,487,773 

United  Kingdom 8.486,167  8,168,660  8,888,084  8.687,671 

Other  countries. 67.470              88,166  888,616  9.984 

Total  receipts lbs.         68,880,668         96,884,696         87,647,889         68,804,810 

Add  stock,  January  ist 64,968,778        41,780,609        88,860,668 

Total  supply. lbs.       188,189,481       188,115,906       116,407,961  ~ 

Deduct  exports. 1,893,786  1,176,786  1,616,870  8,099.608 

181.796,645       186,988.469       114,791,681  ~. 

Deduct  stock,  December  81st lbs.        41,661,966        64,968,778        41,780,609 

Delivered  for  consumpUon lbs.        80,188,680        81,909,691         78,061,078  ~. 

Annual  Review  of  the  Tea  Trade  op  the  United  States. 

The  most  important  features  of  the  year  have  been  the  falling 
off  in  importations,  as  shown  by  the  above  tabulated  statement,  and 
the  action  of  Congress  in  repealing  the  duty  of  ten  cents  per 
pound  on  and  after  January  Ist,  1903.  The  first  had  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  trade  during  the  first  part  of  the  year,  while  the  second 
had  an  unsettling  influence  from  the  time  the  repeal  was  first  sug- 
gested until  final  action  was  taken  and  the  question  definitely 
settled.  At  the  opening  of  the  new  season  during  the  summer 
and  early  fall  of  1901  the  market  was  in  a  very  promising  con- 
dition in  consequence  of  the  short  supplies  from  all  primary  points 
that  were  known  to  be  coming  forward,  the  comparative  low  prices 
at  which  they  had  been  purchased  in  the  East,  and  the  fact  that 
distributing  dealers  throughout  the  country  were  but  meagerly 
supplied,  but  this  healthy  aspect  of  trade  was  entirely  neutralized 
by  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  which 
commenced  before  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Congress  in  De- 
cember and  continued  until  February,  when  the  act  was  passed.  It 
was  unquestionably  wise  to  postpone  the  operation  of  the  repeal 
until  January  1st,  1903,  and  thus  give  time  for  the  adjustment  of 
trade  to  the  new  conditions  that  will  then  be  established,  but  the 
result  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  will  be  a  return  to  the  unfortu- 
nate, if  not  disastrous,  experiences  that  three  years  ago  prevailed, 
the  evils  of  which  induced  the  trade  to  advocate  the  imposition  of 
a  duty  more  for   the  purpose  of  self  protection  rather  than  for 
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revenue.  The  removal  of  the  duty  will  be  followed  by  higher 
prices  in  the  East,  over  supply  by  reason  of  liberal  importa- 
tions by  persons  whose  operations  will  be  facilitated  by  free 
banking  credits  ;  and  a  deterioration  in  quality,  because  a  certain 
class  of  dealers  who  are  now  restrained  will  then  seek  to  increase 
their  sales  by  offering  goods  at  retail  at  very  low  prices,  and  of 
indifferent  quality.  In  other  words,  a  duty  of  ten  cents  a  pound 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  guarantee  of  quality,  in  so  far  as  it  pre- 
vented the  importation  of  the  low  grade  trash  that  a  few  years 
ago  was  dumped  into  this  country  with  scarcely  any  hindrance. 
The  so-called  standard  law  is  practically  inefficient  in  preventing 
the  importation  of  low  grade,  undesirable  stuff,  since  in  actnal 
operation  it  is  found  that  it  works  to  the  injury  of  the  conscientious 
importer,  who  endeavors  to  comply  with  its  provisions,  while  it  can 
be  easily  evaded  by  those  seeking  to  force  through  a  poor  class  of 
rubbish. 

Supply. — As  the  tea  season  in  both  China  and  Japan  begins  with 
the  first  of  June  and  covers  the  twelve  months  from  June  to  the 
following  May,  the  supply  for  the  season  gives  a  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  course  of  the  market  than  if  we  deal  only 
with  the  operations  of  the  calendar  year,  which  would  really  cover 
a  part  of  two  seasons.  The  picking  and  preparation  of  new  leaf 
usually  begins  during  the  month  of  May,  and  the  offerings  of  new 
crop  come  upon  the  market  and  are  available  for  shipment  after 
June  1st,  and  the  first  cargoes  arrive  in  the  United  States  during 
July.  The  shipments  during  the  season  1901-1902  show  a  marked 
falling  off  compared  with  previous  years,  being  the  smallest  since 
1895.  Complete  statistics  for  the  export  from  the  primary  markets 
in  the  Eaat  for  the  season  1901-1902  are  given  herewith  in  detail, 
with  comparisons  for  previous  years  : 

COMPAKATIVK  ExPORT  OP  OOLONG  TEA   FROM  ALL   CHINA  TO  AMBRICA. 

Season.  1901-02.  1900-01.  1S99-1900.  1808-99.  1897-98. 

Formosas lbs.  15.268,208  16,424,148     15,424,378  16,881,569  16,629.625 

Amoys ....  ....            81,707  66.768  246,795 

FoochowB 8,840,696  4,185,466       4,150,406  6,824,682  8,748,272 

Total Iba.      19,108,906     20,669,606     19,606,491     22,221,899     20,628,692 

Comparative  Total  Export  of  Japan  Tea  to  America. 

From  HioGA  AND  Yokohama.  1901-02.  1900-01.  1899-190«}.  1898-99.  1897-98. 

To  New-Tork,  Eastern,  Middle  and 

Southern  Cities  and  Canada.. lbs.  32,784,596  88,586,178  86,361,479     86,618,049  88,400,470 

To  San  Francisco 8,280,112  4,280.808  4,452,207       4.395,246  5,194,290 

Total lbs.     36,014,703     37,816,981      40,808,686     39,918,295    liisM^ 

Comparative  Export  op  Greek  Tea  from  all  China  to  America. 

1901-1902.  1900-1901.  1899-1900.  1898-99.  1897-98. 

11,489,000  ..  14,533,682  ..  15,610,000  ..        13,878,024        .,         16,264,087 
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Comparative  Export  op  CJonqou  Tea  from  all  China  to  America. 

1901-1902.  1900-1901.  1899-1900.  1898-99.  1897-98. 

9,988,571  ..  19,077,866         ..  11,400,000         ..         7,96;),455        ..        9,362,785 

Comparative  Export  op  China  and  Japan  Teas  to  The  United  States. 

»BA80N.  1901-08.  1900-01.  1899-1900.  1898-99.  1897-98. 

OoloDgB lbs.  19,108,906  20.569,606     19,608,881     22,221.880  20,623.692 

Japans 86,014,708  37,816,981     40,808,686     89,918,296  48,694,760 

Groena 11,489,000  14,628,682     16,610,000     18,878,084  15,264,087 

Congous 9,988.6n  19,077,866     11,400,000       7.963,466  9,262,785 

Total lbs.     76,651,186     91,978.187    87,822,617     88,476.678     88.746,264 

At  the  close  of  the  season  1900-1901,  the  market  for  most  all 
descriptions  was  dpprfPJ^od  in  consequence  of  the  large  importa- 
tions. Green  leas  were,  perhaps,  the  only  exception,  and  not  heing 
in  over  supply  prices  were  well  maintained,  but  all  descriptions  of 
Oolong  showed  weakening  prices,  and  for  the  finer  goods  serious 
loss  on  landed  cost,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  while  Japans 
were  in  about  a  normal  condition,  but  without  activity.  At  the 
opening  of  the  market  in  the  East  in  June,  1901,  these  conditions 
were  reflected  in  the  prices  at  which  buyers  were  able  to  secure 
supplies,  but  as  soon  as  it  developed  that  the  shipments  of  greens, 
especially  of  Pingsuey,  were  likely  to  be  curtailed,  the  market 
for  all  descriptions  materially  advanced.  As  already  remarked, 
general  trade  was,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  affected  by  the  irritating 
influence  of  the  possible  removal  of  the  duty,  in  response  to  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  country  that  a  material  reduction  be 
made  by  Congress  in  the  revenue  of  the  Government,  and  thus 
lighten  the  burden  of  taxation.  This  became  such  a  prominent 
factor  during  the  Autumn  months,  that  dealers  throughout  the 
country  curtailed  their  purchases  almost  to  actual  daily  require- 
ments, and  although  the  total  supply  for  the  whole  season  promised 
to  be  at  least  ten  million  pounds  less  than  the  absolute  consump- 
tion of  previous  years,  the  market  for  black  and  Japan  teas  con- 
tinually weakened  until  the  question  of  duty  was  definitely  settled 
during  the  month  of  February,  1902,  when,  of  course,  prices  for 
all  lower  grades  hardened.  The  effect  of  this  action  by  Congress 
would  have  been  more  pronounced  and  perhaps  disastrous  if  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  had  noc,  with  excellent  foresight 
and  good  judgment,  fixed  the  date  for  the  act  to  ^o  into  operation 
a  year  off,  or  January  1st,  1903.  Actual  consumption  has  not  shown 
any  material  change,  but  the  stocks  in  dealers  hands  were  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  the  available  supply  of  all  descriptions  was 
comparatively  moderate.  The  market  since  then  has  advanced  for 
all  kinds  except  Congou,  for  which  London  is  the  controlling 
market. 

Japan. — The  supply  for  the  season,  which  aggregates  about 
36,000,000  pounds,  was  about  two  to  three  million  pounds  below 
the  average  of  the  previous  five  years,  but  this  deficiency  was  not 
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altogether  aotaal,  and  is,  therefore,  more  apparent  than  real,  since 
for  previous  years  it  was  made  up  principally  of  dust,  which,  since 
the  duty  has  been  in  force,  has  been  eliminated  from  consumption. 
Prices  in  the  East  were  on  about  the  same  basis  as  for  the  previous 
year  and  the  quality  of  the  crop  fully  up  to  the  average  of  seasons. 

Green. — The  crop  of  greens  of  all  descriptions  was  about 
11,500,000  pounds,  or  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  below  the  average  of 
previous  years,  and,  accordinirly,  prices  advanced  from  the  opening 
to  the  close  of  the  season  some  eight  to  ten  taels  per  picul  in  China  ; 
hut  this  advance  was  in  a  large  degree  compensated  for  by  a  decline 
in  exchange,  which  laid  the  goods  down  in  the  United  States  at  not 
over  3  @  4  cents  per  pound  above  the  cost  of  early  shipments.  The 
market  for  these  kinds  was  active  and  the  supply,  both  at  the  re- 
ceiving points  and  in  the  country,  was  practically  exhausted. 

Cougon. — There  has  been  a  large  over- supply  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  although  prices  receded  in  China  so 
that  importations  could  be  landed  at  a  cost  three  or  four  cents 
lower  than  previous  seasons,  the  markets  both  here  and  in  London 
were  so  glutted  with  stock  that  it  failed  to  excite  any  interest  among 
dealers. 

Oolong, — The  supply  of  Foochow  was  held  without  buyers  until 
the  middle  of  the  summer,  when  100,000  packages  were  taken  on 
the  basis  of  9^  @  10  cents  for  fair  to  good  cargo  landed  in  New- 
York.  The  finer  strings  were  sold  considerably  cheaper  than  pre- 
vious  seasons,  but  there  has  been  but  little  profit  so  far  on  cost  of 
importation.  The  same  condition  prevailed  in  Shanghai  with 
respect  to  North  China  descriptions. 

The  market  for  Formosa  Oolong  opened  for  the  early  cargo  teas 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  fall  teas  of  the  previous  year  closed,  and 
continued  throughout  the  season  on  that  basis.  The  fine  descrip- 
tions showed  a  decline  over  the  previous  year  of  eight  to  ten  dollars 
per  picuL  The  total  supply  was  about  equal  to  the  previous  season, 
but  owing  to  circumstances  previously  mentioned,  together  with 
the  possibility  of  the  removal  of  the  duty,  compelled  importers  to 
carry  their  stocks  without  any  speculative  activity  until  after  Con- 
gress had  definitely  settled  the  duty  question,  and  since  then  prices 
for  old  teas  have  hardened  1  @  2  cents  per  pound. 

The  New  Season. — The  markets  in  the  East  for  the  next  season, 
1902-1903,  as  was  to  be  naturally  expected,  opened  at  the  equiva- 
lent of  five  to  ten  dollars  per  picul  over  the  opening  prices  of  the 
previous  season,  and  will  probably  advance  still  further  later  in  the 
season,  when  goods  can  be  purchased  under  long  credits  and  landed 
here  for  sale  deliverable  of  January  Ist,  1903,  without  involving 
the  actual  use  of  money  by  the  importer.  Thus  the  Eastern  pro- 
ducer will  really  collect  from  three  to  four  cents  of  the  duty  from 
the  consumer,  instead  of  paying  it  himself,  as  he  has  done  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WINE  AND  SPIRIT  TRADE  OF   NEW-YORK, 
For  tub  Ybab  1901. 

Whilb  there  are  alwajH  those  with  whom  complaining  is  ohronio, 
we  believe  that  the  year  just  passed  can  be  classed  as  a  good  one 
for  the  wine  and  spirit  trade,  especially  in  the  matter  of  home- 
made beverages. 

The  total  imports  of  wines  and  spirits,  judged  by  the  amounts 
imported  at  New- York,  exhibit  a  large  falling  off  as  compared 
with  1900,  except  in  the  oa^es  of  champagnes  and  Scotch  and  Irish 
whiskies.  Part  of  this  deficiency  is  doubtless  due  to  a  real 
decrease  of  the  quantities  brought  into  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  but  a  considerable  part  is  only  an  apparent  decrease,  as  the 
percentage  of  importations  at  New- York,  compared  with  the  total 
importations  into  the  United  States,  is,  we  believe,  becoming  smaller. 
This  discrimination  against  New- York  is  a  matter  to  be  adjusted 
between  our  merchants  and  the  transportation  companies — princi- 
pally the  railroads — for  it  means  a  building  up  of  the  trade  of 
other  cities  at  the  expense  of  New-York. 

As  far  as  the  whisky  business  is  concerned  it  has  been  good  for 
the  past  year,  and  continues  good.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  belief 
that  too  much  whisky  was  made  last  year  to  June  30,  1901,  but 
if  this  overproduction  is  not  repeated  this  year  no  great  harm  will 
be  done.  California  is  entering  upon  a  period  of  high  prices. 
The  grape  crops  of  the  past  two  years  have  been  short,  and  the 
prices  were  high  last  fall.  Many  acres  of  vineyards  have  been  and 
will  be  planted,  and  an  impetus  given  to  that  branch  of  our  trade. 

Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  Wines. — ^The  importations  of  these 
wines  have  been  uniform  for  the  past  four  years,  which  does  not 
augur  well  for  their  future  in  this  country.  The  importations 
should  exhibit  commensurate,  at  least,  with  our  increase  in  popula- 
tion. There  is  no  reason  for  this  save  that  wines  of  this  character 
are  not  advancing  in  favor  with  the  consumer.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  quality  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  There  are  plenty  of  good 
wines  to  be  had  at  low  prices,  the  vintage  of  1900  was  good  in 
quality,  and  that  of  1901  was  abundant  and  promises  to  be  of  fair 
average  quality,  while,  for  the  Burgundy  wines,  the  quality  is 
somewhat  better  than  for  la^t  year.  There  will  then,  it  appears, 
be  no  lack  of  good,  serviceable  wines  at  low  prices  for  some  time, 
which,  we  trust,  will  stimulate  the  sale  of  these  wines  here.  With 
certain  qualities  our  native  wines  compete,  with  the  advantage  of 
the  duty  ;  but  with  the  better  grades  of  the  wines  of  Burgundy 
and  the  Gironde  there  is  no  competition,  and  it  is  in  these  wines 
that  we  hope  for  an  increase  in  trade,  although  we  are  not  so 
sanguine  as  to  the  others. 
0 
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The  importations  at  the  port  of  New-York  for  the  past  seven 
years  were  : 


In  wood.  In  gltu$, 

OaUons,  Dozem. 

1895 456.400  ..  81,741 

1896 274,150  ..  71.261 

1897 453,180  ..  78.454 

1898 269,580  ..  78,057 


In  wood.  In  glatt. 

Oallont.  Dozens. 

1899 801,120  ..     79,892 

1900 274,780  ..     81,065 

1901 258,420  ..     86,680 


Champagne  Wines, — The  imports  of  Champage  at  New-York 
were  larger  in  1901  than  in  any  year  since  1893,  and  point,  we 
hope,  to  the  coming  again  of  a  period  similar  to  that  from  1886  to 
1894,  wherein  the  importations  averaged  about  275,000  cases  per 
year  at  New- York.  As  pointed  oat  before,  for  various  reasons — 
freight  rates  principally— a  larger  quantity  goes  to  other  ports  than 
seems  desirable.  The  vast  expenditure  of  which  seems,  unfortu- 
nately we  believe,  to  be  considered  inseparable  from  the  successful 
Champagne  business  in  this  country,  has  narrowed  the  competition 
to  the  front  ranks  of  importers  to  a  few  firms  ;  but  it  has,  in  a 
measure,  served  to  educate  many  to  become  consumers  of  the 
delicious  wine.  We  hope  that,  in  the  long  run,  good  sense  and 
business  conservatism  will  abate  the  glaring  abuses  to  which  the 
trade  has  become  subject,  owing  largely  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  conducted  its  own  affairs. 

In  the  meantime  good  wines  will  continue  to  be  sent  to  this 
country,  and,  as  Champagne  seems  to  be  indispensable  at  feasts  of 
whatever  description,  as  well  as  at  smaller  gatherings,  and  as  the 
continuance  of  our  prosperity  assures  many  opportunities  to  for- 
gather, we  expect  to  see  the  present  year  surpass  the  one  just  gone 
in  the  amount  of  Champagne  wine  consumed. 

From  1892  to  1901  the  number  of  dozens  brought  in  at  the  Port 
of  New- York  were  as  follows : 


1892 dozens,  803. 106 

1893 236,970 

1894 228.355 

1895 208,705 

1896 186,399 


1897 dozens,  171,899 

1898 191,558 

1899 218,205 

1900 204,048 

1901 228,779 


Cette  Wines, — The  quantity  of  Cette  wines  brought  in  at  New- 
York  annually  is  very  small.  The  demand  for  wines  of  this 
character,  such  as  it  is,  is  supplied  by  the  native  product.  The 
importations  at  New-York  were  : 

1896 galls.    21.565|1899. galls.     80,580 

1897 40,451     1900 86.040 

1898 29,280|l901 25,850 

German  and  Hungarian  Wines. — Unfortunately  there  is  no 
way  by  which  to  keep  separate  the  amounts  of  German  and 
Hungarian  wines  which  come  to  this  country,  so  it  cannot  be  said 
which  is  the  greater  delinquent  in  the  great  falling  away  of  the 
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imports  of  these  wines.  It  is  difficult,  almost  to  the  point  of 
impo88ibilit7y  to  account  for  this  sudden  and  severe  decline.  The 
quality  of  the  wines  is  as  good  as  ever,  quite  as  much  enterprise 
and  money  have  been  expended  in  their  exploitation,  the  purchasing 
power  of  consumers  is,  if  anything,  greater  than  ever,  and  no  rival 
for  favor  has  suddenly  sprung  up,  so  far  as  we  know.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  great  falling  off  has  been  wines  in  casks,  and  we 
can  only  say  that  we  feel  assured  that  seeming  fall  from  favor  will 
be  as  evanescent  as  it  is  capricious.  At  New-York  the  receipts 
were  as  follows  for  the  past  six  years  : 

In  wood.  Inglcue.  i  In  wood.  IngUus, 

OaUont,  Dozen*.  Gallont.  Dozent 

1896 681,180     ..     62,488    1899 601,760     ..     61.645 

1897 752.160     ..     69,305    190i' 653,840     ..     65.718 

1898 462,480     ..     68,187  11901 884,280    ..     69.618 

Italian  Wines  and  Vermouth. — Italian  wines  suffered  a  severe 
setback  during  1901,  the  amount  imported  in  bulk  at  New- York 
barely  being  one-third  of  the  amount  in  1900,  and  less  than  for  any 
other  year  since  1894.  While  it  mav  have  been  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  record  of  1900  would  be  surpassed,  it  might  reas- 
onably be  expected  that  the  importation  of  1901  would  have  been 
larger  than  it  was.  We  do  not  believe  this  severe  reduction  is 
due  altogether  to  a  change  in  the  tastes  of  the  consumers  of  these 
wines — the  falling  off  was  too  marked  for  that — but  it  is  probably 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  stocks  from  1900  filled  part  of  the 
wants  of  1901,  and  that  other  wines,  presumably  California,  took 
their  place  in  part.  The  wines  sent  here  are,  in  the  main,  good, 
sound  specimens — are  appreciated  here.  It  is  probable  that  1900 
was  a  year  of  exceptional  prosperity  for  these  wines  and  marked 
far  more  than  the  normal  demand  for  them.  Cav.  Rossati  con- 
tinues to  give  his  earnest  and  able  efforts  to  the  advancement  in 
favor  of  these  wines.  The  setback,  if  setback  it  can  be  called,  is, 
we  feel  assured,  only  temporary.  The  average  of  1900  and  1901  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  345,000  gallons,  which  is,  we  think,  about 
the  present  yearly  rate  of  consumption.  Figures  for  the  past  six 
years'  imports  at  New- York  are  as  follows  : 

In  wood.  In  gUut.  ;  In  wood.  In  glau. 

GaUont.  Dozens.  Oallom.  Dozens. 

1896 169,880     ..     58,098  11899 177,878     ..     54.214 

1897 181,880     ..     71,640    1900 805,067     ..     6B.882 

1898 181,880     ..     67,766  1 1901 87,766     ..     68,458 

Madeira  Wines. — There  has  been  a  very  decided  increase  in  the 
importations  of  Madeira.  They  are,  in  fact,  more  than  double,  but 
the  total  amount  is  too  small  for  serious  consideration.  Good, 
excellent  wines  are  coming  here,  but  the  use  of  this  wine  is,  we  fear, 
a  thing  of  the  past.  We  cannot  hope  for  its  rejuvenation.  At  the 
port  of  New- York  the  importations  were  : 
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1896.. 
1897. 
1898. 


.galls. 


4.955 
8.802 
8,928 


1899.. 
1900. 
1901. 


.galls. 


8,221 
1,798 
4,827 


Port  Wines, — The  amoaot  of  port  wine  brought  to  New- York  in 
1901  is  about  the  same  as  for  1900.  We  hope  to  see  the  consump- 
tion of  ports  increase,  but  it  will  not  do  so  to  any  great  extent  we 
fear.  It  is  the  drink  of  very  few  discriminating  ones,  and  does  not 
find  much  favor  in  a  country  where  champagne  or  whisky  and 
water  is  the  post- prandial  beverage.  At  New-Tork  the  imports 
vere  : 


IntDood. 
Oaliont. 

1896 41,188 

1897 59,978 

67,096 


IngUui.  \ 
Dozens. 

968| 
780 


/n  wood.  In  gUu$. 

OalUms,  Dotent, 

1899 45,062  ..          666 

1900 67,628  ..       1,354 

1901 67,727  ..       1.745 


Sherry  Wines. — Sherries  are  apparently  amon>2:  those  wines  of 
which  an  excessive  amount  was  imported  in  1900,  at  least  this 
would  account  for  a  falling  off  of  some  100,000  gallons.  We  expect, 
however,  to  see  a  steady  and  gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of 
sherrv  used  here.  It  is  not  here,  as  in  England,  falling  into  disuse 
as  a  drink,  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  us,  its  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blending  with  whiskies  is  likely  to  increase.  Those  who 
desire  to  lay  down  stocks  for  future  consumption  will  find  the 
present  a  good  time  to  buy.  There  is  plenty  of  sherry  of  good 
quality  to  be  had  at  quite  moderate  prices. 

The  imports  of  New- York  since  1896  follow  : 


In  wood.  In  glass. 

OaUons.  Dozens. 

1896 887,672  ..     8,221 

1897 472,171  ..     2.093 

1898 425,ii20  ..     1,105 


In  wood.  In  glass. 

OaUons.  Dozens. 

1899 478.748  ..     1,683 

1900 596.077  ..     3,820 

1901 476,261  ..     2,704 


Spanish  Red  Wines, — ^The  receipts  of  Spanish  red  wines  are 
nominal.  Last  year  is  slightly  ahead  of  1900,  but  in  the  various 
uses  to  which  the  wine  is  put  it  has  been  superseded  by  wines  of 
native  origin.     The  imports  at  New- York  since  1896  were  : 


1896 galls.     60.895 

1897 94.686 

1898 70,209 


1899 galls.     51 ,528 

1900 45.925 

1901 54,869 


Brandy, — As  with  many  other  kinds  of  spirits  of  foreign  origin, 
brandy  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  imitators.  We  pointed  out 
last  year  the  event  of  this  evil  and  the  forces  militating  against  it. 
Unfortunately,  where  one  is  caught,  two  more  spring  up,  because 
the  profit  is  so  large  and  the  punishment  is  so  rarely  made  to  fit 
the  crime. 

Moreover,  as  a  rule,  those  who  desire  ardent  spirits  in  this  coun- 
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try  drink  American  whisky,  the  oonsumption  of  the  latter  being 
about  1.43  gallons  per  capita,  compared  with  about  .002  gallons  of 
brandy.  However,  imitation  is  the  bane  of  the  brandy  trade  in 
this  country,  which  would,  we  believe,  be  at  least  twice  as  large  as 
it  is,  were  all  stuff  sold  as  brandy  really  the  product  of  Charente. 
At  New- York  the  imports  since  1806  were  as  follows  : 


In  wood.  In  glass. 

OaUons,  Dozens. 

1896 84,434  ..     29,840 

1897 105  168  ..     84.289 

1898 73,052  ..     26,972 


In  wood.  In  gUm. 

QaUans,  Dozens, 

1899 103,138  ..     31,878 

1900 101.435  ..     32.538 

1901 85,354  ..     35,275 


British  Gin. — This  beverage  has  held  its  own  as  compared  with 
last  year,  and  is  quite  a  little  ahead  of  years  previous  to  1900.  We 
hope  that  this  improvement  will  continue,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not,  provided  counterfeiting  can  be  kept  in  check, 
and  provided  always  the  fickle  fashion  does  not  change.  The  de- 
mand for  British  gin  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  for  New- 
York  : 


1896 

1897 

In  wood. 
OaUons. 

39.171 

43,826 

In  qlass. 
Douns. 

..     36,262 
..     48,601 
..     87,445 

1899 

1900 

In  wood. 
OaUons. 

39.317     . 

45,718     . 

In  glass. 
Doaens. 

.     45,562 
.     53,022 

1898 

31,798 

1901 

41,756     . 

.     51,799 

Holland  Gin. — Holland  gin  also  suffers  to  a  considerable  extent 
from  imitations  of  it  made  here,  but  it  also  has  to  meet  a  legitimate 
competition  in  gins  made  in  this  country  and  sold  as  domestic 
products.  The  amount  brought  over  in  glass,  the  product  of  a  few 
well-known  firms,  remains  about  the  same,  but  the  quantity  in  bulk 
imported  is  yearjv  decreasing,  and  this  loss  is  made  good  by  the 
home  product.  The  figures  below  show  the  imports  at  New-York 
since  1896  : 


In  wood.  In  glass. 

OaUons.  Dozens. 

1896 102.938  ..  11.569 

1897 118.410  ..  18,509 

60,741  ..       8,224 


In  wood.  In  glass. 

OaUons.  Dozens. 

1899 75,798  ..      9.094 

1900 51,489  ..     10.840 

1901 88,461  ..     10,828 


Scotch  and  Irish  Whiskies. — Scotch  whisky  continues  to  increase 
in  favor  in  this  country,  and  1901  was  the  best  year  of  all.  Since 
1891,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  the  amount  of  cased  goods 
entered  at  New- York  has  steadily  increased  until  now  it  has  passed 
the  100,000  mark. 

We  believe  Scotch  whisky  has  obtained  a  permanent  foothold 
here.  The  position  was  won  by  hard,  persistent,  well-directed 
work,  and  we  feel  sur6  will  be  held.  The  field  is  enormous,  and 
Scotch  and  Irish  do  not  come  in  competition  with  our  whiskies. 
Even  the  whole  amount  brought  over  la.^t  year,  some  300,000  and 
odd  gallons,  is  about  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  amount  con- 
sumed as  whisky  in  this  country  annually.     Of  course,  as  Scotch 
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increased  in  popularity,  the  imitations  of  it  also  increased.  This 
evil  will  have  to  be  oombatted.  The  principal  thing,  however,  for 
shippers  and  their  agents  here  to  remember  is  that  the  quality  must 
be  Kept  up  to  a  high  standard.  Our  people  are  learning  the  differ- 
ence between  good  and  bad  whisky  of  this  kind,  and  want  the  good 
only.  Plenty  of  good  Scotch  comes  to  this  country,  and  some 
pretty  poor.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  maintain  and 
even  to  increase  the  volume  of  sales  of  a  brand  if  the  quality  is  kept 
up,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrest  the  decline  of  or  to  rehabilitate 
a  brand  on  the  downward  course,  and  nothing  will  more  surely  kill 
a  brand  than  lowering  the  standard  of  quality.  It  is  the  height  of 
commercial  folly  to  jeopardize  a  position  hardly  won,  and  possibly 
none  to  secure  by  the  penny-wise-and-pound-foolish  policy  of 
cheapening  the  quality  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  little  more  profit 
at  present.  The  advance  in  the  importations  of  Scotch  is  shown  by 
the  accompanying  table,  which  gives  the  imports  at  New-York  for 
last  ten  years : 


Intvood, 
Oallons, 

1892 84802 

1898 27.602 

1894 22,358 

1895 29.828 

1896 27,495 


In  gla$». 
Dozens, 

In  wood, 
GallOTU. 

In  gla$$. 
Dozen*, 

..     11,993 
. .     14,284 
. .     17.948 
. .     29,840 
. .     38,248 

1897 

189H 

1891) 

190O 

1901 

50.808 

49.5S0 

60,892     . 

54,109     . 

60,399     . 

.     65,93a 
.     49,811 
.     71.497 
.     82,859 
.  100,145 

CordicUs. — The  importations  of  these  beverages  have  declined 
somewhat,  but  hardly  appreciably.     It  seems  to  be  becoming  more 

fenerally  the  custom  to  take  one  of  the  many  of  the  delicious 
rinks  with  the  after-dinner  coffee,  and  in  this  increase  both  the 
foreign  liqueurs  and  those  of  home  manufacture  share.  Many 
cordials  of  excellent  quality  are  made  here,  and  in  some  instances 
are  the  equal  of  any  made  anywhere,  but  in  others  we  seem  not 
yet  to  have  attained  that  skill  in  making  which  gives  to  them 
that  peculiar  flavor  and  delicacy  of  aroma  which  is  their  chief 
characteristic  and  charm. 

The  imports  at  the  port  of  New- York  for  the  last  six  years 
were  as  follows  : 

1896 cases,     49.396  I  1899 cases,     59,427 

1897 78,099  |  1»0() 65,780 

1898 40,406  |  1901 57.252 

Jamaica  and  St.  Croix  Rums, — The  importations  of  these 
articles  at  New- York  are  about  the  same  as  last  year,  the  reduction 
being  slight.  The  imports  of  Jamaica  in  1899  were  unusually  large, 
and  neither  1900  nor  1901  kept  up  with  them.  The  large  increase 
in  the  receipts  of  St.  Croix  rum  made  in  1900  was,  however, 
nearly  maintained  in  1901,  which  we  are  pleased  to  see.  The 
imports  of  both  are  a  little  over  6  per  cent,  of  our  consumption  of 
domestic  rum.     The  imports  are  : 
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In  wood.        In  gUu$, 
QaUom,         Dount. 

1896 Jamaica,     21,943     ..        680 

1897 89,878     ..     1,177 

1898 18,969     ..        157 

1896 St.  Croix,  galls. 

1897 

1898 


In  wood.        In  glam, 
OaUons.         Dotmt, 

1899 Jamaica,     33.589  ..        684 

1900 22,752  ..        765 

1901 21,287  ..        418 


9,682  I  1899 St.  Croix,  galls.      7,707 

5,598  I  1900 24,882 

4,183  I  1901 18,874 


Ales  and  Beers, — English  ales  and  beers  show  an  inorease  in 
balk  goods  and  a  decrease  in  bottled  goods.  This  change  is  slight, 
and  hasy  we  believe,  no  particular  signi6cance.  The  receipts  of 
German  beers  in  balk  show  a  very  gratifying  inorease,  and  are  well 
over  the  100,000  mark.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  sign  of  good  times  when 
these  high  priced  beers  are  consumed,  for  the  average  citizen  will 
content  himself  with  home-made  beers  when  his  pocket  demands  it. 

The  importations  at  New- York  since  1896  were  as  follows  : 


British,  1896.... 
German,  1896... 
British,  1897. . . . 
German,  1897... 

BritUh,  1898 

German,  1898...     70.648     .. 


Packaa«i 
in  bulk. 

10.591 

91.620 

10,838 

93.846 

13.558 


Paekagei 
bottUd. 

42,138 
1.910 

57.295 
1,171 

85.157 
372 


British,  1899.... 
German,  1899. . . 
British,  1900.... 
German,  1900... 

British,  1901 

German.  1901...  110,013     .. 


Package 
inbvh. 

17,355 
81,499 
15.700 
97.113 
18.902 


Paekagu 
bottUd. 

85,176 

758 

36.918 

1,006 

38,851 

716 


Ginger  Ale. — ^The  receipts  of  ginger  ale  are  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  The  amount  has  been  fairly  constant  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  probably  represents  the  maximum  of  consumption  under 
present  conditions.  We  should  like  to  see  the  amount  increased 
and  the  people  become  used  to  a  good  beverage  of  this  character, 
for  many  of  our  domestic  ginger  ales  leave  much  to  be  desired  in 
quality.     The  imports  at  New- York  are  : 

1896 pkgs.     26,375  j  1899 pkgs.     25,173 

1897    27.87211900 21.734 

1898 24,305  I  1901 21,459 

Mineral  Water. — ^The  receipts  of  mineral  water  at  the  port  of 
New- York  have  fallen  off  somewhat  as  compared  with  last  year, 
when  they  were,  in  all  probability,  excessive.  Nevertheless  the  use 
of  waters  of  this  character  is  greatly  increasing  in  this  country, 
and  those  of  foreign  origin  should  benefit  by  this.  The  imports 
since  1896  were  as  follows  : 

1896 pkgs.     159.168  I  1899 pkgs.     132,672 

1897 126,519  I  1900 141,037 

1898 114,127  I  1901 127,088 

Califomia  and  Other  Native  Wines. — The  receipts  of  Califor- 
nian  wines  at  New- York  by  sea  are  given  below.  They  are  not  of 
much  importance  as  showing  the  amount  sent  here,  as  much  comes 
by  rail.     The  vintage  in  California  was  short  last  year,  and  the 
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prices  of  wines  will  probably  advanoe.  Of  other  native  wines  it  is 
difficult  to  say  Low  raucb  comes  to  New- York.  The  total  output 
of  the  country  last  vintage  was  about  26,000,000  gallons.  In  New- 
York  and  Ohio  the  vintage  was  short,  but  the  quality  fair.  The 
wines  of  these  localities,  especially  the  sparkling  wines,  find  a 
ready  market.     The  following  are  the  receipts  since  1896  : 

1896 gaUs.     2,440.671  I  1899 galls.    8,199.118 

1897 8,069,850  11900 4,157,250 

"        8,686,450  I  1901 8,889,845 

Cherry  Juice, — The  importations  at  New- York  have  been  : 


1896. 
1897. 

1898. 


159  11899 casks,  281 

140    1900 96 

22011901 106 

Domestic    Whisky. — ^The  receipts  of   whisky  at  New- York  are 
quite  ahead  of  1900.     For  six  years  they  were  : 


1896 bbls.    46,180| 

1897 51.5081 

91,750  I 


.bbls.    90.882 


1899  . 

1900  *.  *.!'./..*.".*.'.! 92.088 

1901 100,742 


Alcohol — The  arrivals  at  New-York  were  the  largest  in  a  number 
of  years.     The  following  are  the  receipts  since  1896  : 

1896 bblfl.    75,211  I  1899 bbls.    90,749 

1897 67.788  1  1900 96,179 

1898 101,017  I  1901 127,146 


Imports  of  Chamfaokb  at  the   Port  of   Nbw-York  for  the  last 

Six  Years. 


1901. 

Brands.  Do*, 

Boache  Sec 2,090 

J.  Bollinger 1,758 

Cliqaot,  Poneardln-VeaTe 12.108 

Delbeck&Co 1,718 

Dae  de  Montebello 4,019 

Geisler  A  Co 

Goulet.  Oeo .... 

Heidsieck,  Piper 18,896 

Heidsieck&Co 6,684 

Heidsieck,  Charles. .... 

Irroy,  E.  &  Co 8,716 

MtetA  abandon 67.664 

Mamm,G.  H.  ACo 68,810 

Mamm,  Jules  &  Co 

Perrier-Joaftt  A  Co 5,897 

PommeryJb  Greno 85,623 

Roederer,  Loais. 6,858 

Roger,  Pol 8,695 

Rainart,  Pdre  &  flls 9,158 

St.  Marceaox .... 

Sandry  Brands 9,860 

ToUls 828,779 


1900. 
Dw. 
8.454 

9,695 
1,577 
8,608 


8,004 
8,81)4 

8,170 
86,788 
78,594 

6,150 
84,459 
4.890 
1,713 
10,094 

11.698 
804,048 


1899. 

Doe. 
8,400 

10,174 
1,715 
8,468 


18,480 
18,182 
1,885 
8,856 
34,588 
76,077 

6,611 
86,380 
10,680 

10.443 

4,682 
818,806 


189S. 

Dog. 

8,078 
9,838 
1.765 


7.828 

10,406 

1,706 

8,686 

88,060 


7,850 
24,718 
9,095 

8,446 

6,543 
191,658 


1897. 
Doe. 

8,809 


11.683 
1,954 
8,476 
885 
4,018 
9,976 
9,866 
460 
4.079 

80,078 

68,540 

896 

4,867 

16,790 
8,086 

9,569 
8,066 
6,060 


1896. 

Do». 
8,888 

10,581 

2,247 

1.968 

683 


9,410 

14,189 

1,088 

8,857 

86.084 

68,788 

1,207 

8,168 

85,568 

8,661 

8.C70 
1,848 
7,186 


171,809       186,809 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  TRADES  OF  NEW-YORK. 

For  the  Year  1901. 

The  Cheese  Trade. 

Receipts  and  Exports  op  Cheese  with  Range  of  Prices  at  New- York, 

DURING  THE  YeaR  1901. 

Rangv  of  Priobs  in  Finkbt  Gbadu 
IN  Ckmtb.  pbb  lb. 


Mouths.  BtceipU. 
Pkgt. 

January 58,816 

February 46,070 

March 4;J,108 

April 63,488 

May 118,996 

Jone 166,159 

Jnly 206.840 

August 168,819 

September. 187,496 

October.. 148,103 

November 109,839 

December 98,174 

Totals  for  1901. . . .  1,350,843 

Totals  for  1900.. . .  ),4*r,iae 


Exports. 


cporU 


1,502,325 

1,596.888 

817,5«4 

486.118 

2.957.487 

2,682.880 

2,390,704 

2,602,872 

1,548,294 

1,542,610 

588.116 

688,414 

19,882,691 
88,277,884 


State  Factory, 
Large  6iu- 

11M<^n» 

11    &nyi 
11    (^UH 

7«(aioH 

9  (^  m 

9^®10 
10     (^10^ 

AT'g  10c. 


State  Factory. 
Smalt  Size, 

n%  ^  12 
12     (^12^ 
12     (^\m 

9     (^  VH 

9    <a  9% 

9^(^  9^ 
9M(&10H 
10    (^1096 

mi  ®  lox 

10%  ©UK 

Av'g  lOHc. 
"    llMc. 


state 
FuUSMms. 

lJi®2 
1     &2 

1  ^2 
1H@^^ 

2  &«^ 

2     (^2^ 
Av'g  l%c. 


Looking  over  the  statistical  table,  as  shown  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  receipts  show  a  shrinkage  of  67,840  boxes,  as  compared 
with  1900,  while  the  exports  were  13,895,193  pounds  less.  The 
proportion  of  large  sizes  produced  was  much  lighter  than  the 
previous  year,  which  will  account  for  a  part  of  the  reduced  exports, 
f^rices  ruled  lower  at  all  times  of  the  year  than  during  1900,  the 
average  for  the  year  being  1^.  less  on  large  size  full  cream  and 
|c.  less  on  small  sizes.  The  visible  stocks  of  cheese  in  England, 
afloat  for  England,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  as  compiled  by 
a  leading  house  in  the  trade  in  this  City,  were  999,395  boxes  on 
January  1,  1901,  as  against  948,547  boxes  same  time  1900,  and 
974,835  boxes  same  time  1899. 

While  prices  were  lower  at  the  opening  of  1901  than  the 
previous  year,  the  market  was  regarded  in  favorable  position.  The 
stocks  while  larger  in  Canada  and  Qreat  Britain  than  on  January  1, 
1900,  were  considerably  lighter  in  this  country.  The  movement  to 
home  trade  dealers  during  January  was  moderate  and  of  a  peddling 
character,  though  showing  a  little  increase  toward  the  latter  end  of 
the  month.  All  classes  of  dealers  were  running  on  light  supplies, 
but  showed  little,  if  any,  disposition  to  stock  up  beyond  their 
current  necessities.  Bulk  of  demand  was  for  small  sizes,  generally 
on  the  basis  of  12c.  for  average  finest  fall  made.     Large  sizes  had 
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occasional  calls  from  home  trade  dealers,  and  prices  held  steady  to 
firm  all  through  the  month  at  11^  @  ll^c.  While  export  demand 
was  not  general,  one  or  two  shippers  showed  some  interest  and 
purchases  made  of  about  4,000  boxes  daring  the  month,  mostly 
late  made  large  cheese,  at  10^  @  lOfc,  but  including  a  few  fall 
made  at  lOf  @  lie.  During  February  there  was  a  gradual  increase 
of  demand  for  small  sizes  and  prices  steadily  hardened  until  12^c.  was 
estahlinhed  on  finest  grades  before  the  close  of  the  month.  The 
outlook  for  large  sizes,  however,  was  somewhat  uncertain.  Stocks 
were  not  specially  heavy,  but  rather  larger  than  holders  cared  to 
have  with  the  season  growing  late  and  little  indication  of  any 
extended  export  outlet.  Prices  were  more  favorable  for  exporters  in 
Oariada  than  here,  and  while  occasional  lots  were  taken,  probably 
not  over  2,000  to  2,500  boxes  of  all  grades  were  purchased  for 
export  on  this  market  during  the  entire  month  of  February. 
During  the  first  ten  days  in  March  there  was  an  active  demand 
from  home  trade  dealers,  mostly  out-of-town,  and  over  20,000 
boxes  were  worked  off,  both  large  and  small  sizes,  largely  white 
cheese.  Holders  met  the  increased  demand  promptly,  and,  while 
firm,  showed  little,  if  any,  disposition  to  crowd  prices  any  higher. 
Most  of  the  sales  were  at  12^c.  for  fancy  small  colored,  12  @  12^. 
for  small  white,  ll^c.  for  large  colored,  and  Hi  @  ll^c.  for  large 
white.  During  the  balance  of  March  there  was  a  very  satisfactory 
outlet  to  home  trade  dealers,  and  while  mostly  of  a  peddling 
character,  there  were  occasional  good  sized  lines  taken  by  out-of- 
town  dealers,  and,  with  stocks  steadily  narrowing  down,  the  feeling 
was  firm,  but  no  actual  improvement  established  in  prices.  Ex- 
porters purchased  odd  lots  of  cheap  cheese,  including  skims,  but 
showed  scarcely  any  interest  in  fine  cheese.  During  April  there 
was  a  steady,  fair  outlet  to  home  buyers,  but  while  occasional  good 
sized  lots  were  taken  by  out-of-town  dealers,  the  demand  generally 
was  of  a  peddling  character  for  such  lots  as  needed  to  keep  up 
a«8ortmentH.  Prices  were  firmly  held  on  the  finest  grades  all 
through  the  month,  though,  toward  the  end  of  the  month,  with 
new  cheese  becoming  more  plenty,  and  with  bulk  of  the  remaining 
stocks  of  old  showing  more  or  less  faulty  character,  there  was 
increasing  urgency  on  part  of  holders  to  clean  up  everything  not 
strictly  perfect  in  quality,  and  little  hesitancy  to  shade  prices 
whenever  necessary.  Exporters  showed  little  interest  in  old  cbeerte, 
and  only  a  few  odd  lots  were  taken  by  that  class  of  dealers  during  the 
month.  New  cheese  began  to  come  forward  early  in  April,  and  by 
the  15th  sufficient  quantity  was  here  to  fairly  establish  quotations. 
The  first  lots  of  new  full  cream  brought  lO^c.  for  small,  but  quality 
not  attractive,  and  as  soon  as  any  quantity  came  in,  prices  gradu- 
ally weakened,  until  the  last  week  in  the  month,  when  8^  @  Sjc. 
became  full  figures,  with  outlet  slow  at  that,  the  market  closing  the 
month  weak  at  8^c.  New  large  cheese  arrived  sparingly  until  near 
the  end  of  the  month.  Exporters  were  in  want  of  a  few  large  white, 
and  promptly  paid  9c.  for  the  first  receipts,  but  new  large  colored 
sold  slowly,  and  freely  offered  at  Be,  and  that  price  was  shaded  in 
some  instances. 
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There  was  ooraparatively  little  fine  old  oheese  left  after  the  first 
week  in  May,  and  partioalar  buyers  were  willing  to  pay  compara- 
tively full  prices  to  secure  a  few,  but  bulk  of  remaining  stocks 
showed  irregular  quality  and  were  forced  for  sale  at  every  opportu- 
nity, holders  not  hesitating  to  shade  prices  whenever  necessary,  and 
so  little  was  left  and  prices  so  irregular  that  quotations  were 
dropped  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  New  cheese  came  forward 
quite  freely  by  the  first  of  May,  though  only  a  small  proportion  of 
white.  During  the  first  two  weeks  there  was  a  sharp  demand  from 
exporters  for  large  white  at  generally  8}c.,  but  large  colored  was 
in  liberal  supply  and  had  to  sell  for  export  at  7|  @  8c.  New  small 
white  was  not  plenty  and  sold  readily  to  both  home  trade  dealers 
and  exporters  at  generally  8^0.  for  finest  lots.  New  small  colored, 
however,  steadily  accumulated  and  rarely  exceeded  7f  c.  From 
middle  to  the  close  of  May,  however,  demand  increased  more  rap- 
idly than  supplies,  and  prices  gradually  improved  until  by  the 
close  of  the  month  fancy  small  reached  9^  @  9^0.,  and  fancy  large 
8^  @  8fc.  The  month  of  June  was  an  unusually  favorable  month. 
Receipts  were  very  heavy  all  through  the  month,  but  weather  had 
been  favorable  in  producing  sections.  The  cheese  showed  up  finely 
and  demand  was  active  from  both  exporters  and  home  trade  deal- 
ers. Prices  eased  off  a  fraction  during  the  first  two  weeks  under 
the  liberal  offerings,  declining  to  9c.  for  small  and  8|^  @  8fc.  for 
large  by  the  10th,  but  prices  steadily  improved  during  the  last  two 
weeks,  closing  the  month  firm  at  9f  @  9fG.  for  fancy  small  colored, 
9^  @  9fc.  for  small  white  and  9^c.  for  large,  both  colored  and 
white. 

Weather  conditions  were  very  hot  during  the  first  week  in  July 
cheese  showed  up  poorly  and  prices  ruled  weaker  with  9c.  top  for 
small  and  8|  @  9c.  for  large,  but  only  a  small  proportion  in  fine 
enough  condition  to  to  bring  full  prices.  The  second  and  third 
week  in  July  brought  liberal  arrivals,  most  of  which  were  made  in 
extreme  hot  weather,  and  we  had  a  very  irregular  market,  though 
cheese  in  perfect  condition  sold  fairly  at  9^  @  9fc.  for  Hmall  sizes 
and  9  @  9^c.  for  large.  During  the  last  ten  days  in  July  receipts 
were  lighter,  stock  cost  high  at  the  interior  markets,  cheese  showed 
up  better  and  prices  gradually  improved  until  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  market  ruled  firm  at  9|^c.  for  fancy  small  colored,  9^  @  9f c. 
for  small  white,  9fc.  for  fancy  large  colored,  and  9|  @  9^c.  for 
large  white.  Exporters  operated  fairly  in  large  cheese  during  the 
first  three  weeks  in  August,  and  while  9|c.  for  colored  and  9^c.  for 
white  were  obtained  early  in  the  month,  the  bulk  of  the  business 
was  settled  on  the  basis  of  9^0.  for  colored  and  9^  (cb  9|c.  for  white, 
but  the  last  week  in  August  was  not  as  favorable.  Export  demand 
was  considerably  lighter,  receipts  heavy  and  prices  weaker,  with  9^ 
@  9fc.  for  colored  and  9^0.  for  white,  full  prices  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Small  sizes  were  in  only  moderate  demand  all  through  the 
month,  though  prices  showed  a  narrow  range  on  fancy  grades,  the 
market  opening  the  month  at  9^c.  for  fancy  colored  and  9^  @  9f  c. 
for  fancy  white  and  closed  at  9f  o.  for  colored  and  9^c.  for  white. 
During  the  first  ten  days  of  September  exporters  operated  sparingly. 
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claiming  unfavorable  foreign  advioes  and  cheese  obtainable  in  Can- 
ada on  better  terms.  With  stocks  acoamulating,  prices  ruled 
weaker  until  fancy  large  was  freely  offered  at  8jc.  This  figure 
ai  tracted  increased  attention  from  exporters,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  second  week  of  the  month  an  active  demand  was  in  progress 
and  the  tone  steadier.  During  the  third  week  receipts  were  mod- 
erate, and  with  a  fair  demand  the  market  showed  a  little  gain  in 
strength,  with  9c.  established  on  both  white  and  colored.  The  last 
week  in  the  month  showed  considerable  improvement.  Receipts 
were  light,  stock  had  cost  high  in  the  country,  and  prices  here 
advanced  to  9f  @  Qfc.  for  large  colored  and  9^  @  9fc.  for  large 
wliite  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Small  sizes  continued  slow  and 
tone  easy  with  94c.  for  colored  and  9^0.  for  white,  all  that  could 
be  reached  during  the  first  three  weeks,  but  then  a  stronger  feeling 
developed  in  sympathy  with  higher  country  cost,  and  with  a  more 
active  demand  prices  steadily  improved,  closing  the  month  firm  at 
lOic.  for  fancy  colored  and  10c.  for  fancy  white. 

During  October,  supplies  of  large  cheese  were  moderate,  but 
with  Canada  offering  better  inducements  to  exporters  there  was  a 
generally  quiet  trade  all  through  the  month.  Prices  opened  the 
month  at  9f c.  for  colored  and  9^  (^  9^.  for  white,  but  continued 
absence  of  demand  caused  a  weaker  feeling,  and  9^0.  became  top 
by  the  third  of  the  month.  The  following  week  showed  further 
decline,  and  finest  cheese  was  freely  offered  at  9^.  by  the  8th, 
with  trading  slow  and  little  change  until  the  loth,  when  a  little 
firmer  feeling  developed  under  a  slight  increase  in  demand  from 
home  trade  dealers.  The  market  gradually  gained  strength  until 
on  the  21st  inst.  9^  @  9fc  became  established  quotations  on  both 
white  and  colored,  which  figures  held  steadily  up  to  the  close  of 
the  month.  Small  sizes  were  fairly  plenty  all  through  the  month 
and  firmly  held  at  JOic.  for  colored  and  10  @  lO^c.  for  white,  with 
occasional  sales  later  in  the  month  ^  @  ^.  higher.  During  No- 
vember the  demand  for  large  cheese  was  moderate  all  through  the 
month,  but  supplies  of  fancy  grades  were  not  large,  and  prices 
held  firmly,  gradually  gaining  in  strength  until  10c.  was  generally 
asked  for  finest  Septembers.  Fancy  small  cheese  had  a  fair  dis- 
tributing outlet  all  through  November,  with  prices  ruling  firm  at 
generally  lOf  @  lO^c.  for  colored  and  10^  @  lOfc.  for  white  up  to 
18th  inst.,  when  lOfc.  for  colored  and  lU4c.  for  white  became  gen- 
eral asking  figures,  with  tone  firm  up  to  close  of  the  month.  The 
movement  in  large  cheese  during  December  continued  moderate, 
but  with  comparatively  light  stocks.  Prices  were  held  firmly  and 
with  increasing  confidence  at  10  @  10^.  the  first  three  weeks,  and 
10^  @  lO^c.  the  last  week,  closing  in  strong  shape.  Small  sizes 
were  in  fairly  active  demand  and  gradually  gained  strength  until 
the  23d  inst.,  when  11  @  ll^c.  were  established  quotations,  which 
figurcH  were  strongly  sustained  up  to  the  close  of  the  month  and 
year. 

Production  of  full  skims  has  been  moderate  all  through  the  year, 
but  outlet  limited  and  prices  have  ruled  low. 
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The  Butter  Trade. 

Receipts  and  Exports  of  Butter,  with  Range  of  Prices  at  New- York, 
DURING  the  Year  1901. 

Ranov  op  Priois  roB  Futcbt  Qradks,  ih 

CkMTS,  FEB  LB. 

Months.  Seceiptt.    ExporU.  Bdd.       StaU  Dairy.      WetUm 

Pkffi.         Lb;       Ormmery.        Oreamerv.         Tubt.  Factory. 

Janoary 155,878  1,8'^0.034  21     ^35  19     (^2i^  19^23  18     (^U^ 

Febraary 140.0B2  2.864,057  21     ®24  19     ®3(^  19^22  18     (^  15 

March 144,099  1,692,744  32     (^28^  19     ®  20H  21(^22  12     (^  15 

April 147,772  1,18M78  19     (^22  14^®^  18^21  12     (^14^ 

May 18^^94  889,686  —     ®  19  14     (^  15  18^18^  12^^18^ 

Jnne 278,808  l,n7,886  19     (^19^  14     ®14Hi  18(^18^  1^^^I5^ 

Jaly 258,776  1,564,268  19^(^20^           ....  18(^19  15     ®  I'^Hi 

Angnat  171,458  1,098,829  20     (^20^           ....  18^19  14^4(^15^ 

September 159,189  l,20i\824  20     ^22^  21     (^21^^  18^21  14^(^15^ 

October 161.287  1,216,127  21     (^"iSH  20H®21H  20^21^  14^&1^ 

November 129.888  899.415  22^(dV5^  21    .^22  21^2^^)^  UH(^IS^ 

December 181,149  1,122.680  24     &iSyi  21     (^22  22(^28^  14^®  15^ 

ToUla  for  1901.     2,059.414    17.200,272  Av'g  21  8-5c.      Av'£  19c.        Av'g  20c.  Av'g  14  l-Sc; 
Toula  for  1900.     1,999,874     9,725,297     "     22^c.  '*    21^0.       "    219^.    ''      lO^c. 

Some  features  of  more  than  usual  interest  have  been  developed 
during  the  past  year,  and  dairymen  and  handlers  of  butter  are  still 
confronted  with  problems  that  are  very  difficult  to  solve.  Industrial 
trade  conditions  have  been  favorable  to  large  consumption  of  but- 
ter, and  a  greater  quantity  of  table  grades  has  been  distributed  than 
ever  before.  This  is  not  shown  so  clearly  in  a  casual  comparison  of 
receipts  and  exports,  but  a  study  of  the  situation  reveals  an  increase 
of  about  two  per  cent,  in  the  production  of  creamery,  while  the 
low  grades  of  factory  and  farmers'  dairy  butter  that  used  to  be 
sold  so  largely  to  bakers'  and  packers'  trade  have  been  bought 
up  by  the  renovated  factories  of  the  country  and  worked  over  into  a 
palatable  butter,  suitable  for  table  purposes.  The  quantity  of  this 
class  of  goods  has  been  a  third  larger  than  during  the  previous 
year,  and  the  output  of  the  factories  is  limited  only  by  the  ina- 
bility to  get  the  raw  product.  Constant  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  this  butter  makes  it  a  strong  competitor  with  second 
grade  creamery,  and  it  will  affect  the  values  of  such  stock  more 
noticeably  in  the  coming  years.  Oleomargarine  has  found  an 
important  place  in  many  of  the  markets  of  the  country,  displac- 
ing genuine  butter  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  in  this  city  the 
agricultural  laws  have  been  so  rigidly  enforced  that  the  imitation 
goods  have  not  found  much  of  a  place.  The  range  in  values  for 
all  grades  has  been  unusually  narrow  ;  at  no  time  did  fancy 
creamery  go  below  19c.,  and  never  above  26^c.  Between  these 
extremes  the  business  was  done,  with  the  average  for  the  year 
21.6c.  as  compared  with  21.6c.  last  year.  New- York's  receipts 
were  increased  69,540  packages,  the  total  for  the  year  footing  up 
2,069,414   packages.      In  two  years  the  business  of   the  City  has 
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shown  an  expansion  equal  to  nearly  six  per  cent.  In  round  nnm- 
Viers  the  exports  of  butter  to  all  points  were  about  17,200,000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  7,476,000  pounds  over  the  year  1900.  Of 
the  shipments  this  sea<«on  209,661  packages  went  to  the  markets 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  Averaging  this  at 
66  pounds  to  the  package,  it  makes  a  total  of  11,626,306  pounds. 
The  balance,  or  6,674,967  pounds,  went  to  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  The  larger  development  of  the  butter  industry  of 
Russia  and  Siberia,  and  shipments  of  410,893  packages  from  Can- 
ada have  made  it  unprofitable  for  us  to  attempt  to  secure  much 
of  the  English  trade,  except  in  the  under-priced  goods.  Of  the  ex- 
ports from  here,  close  to  100,000  packages  were  renovated  butter. 

With  about  90,000  packages  or  old  butter  carried  over  from  the 
previous  year,  and  trade  in  rather  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  the 
opening  of  the  year  1901  was  not  bright.  Holders  of  the  fanciest 
grade  of  fresh  creamery  were  asking  25c.,  and  for  the  best  of  the 
freezer  stock  about  22  @  22^c.,  but  those  figures  brought  out  no 
speculated  buying,  and  the  consumptive  requirements  of  the  trade 
were  insufficient  to  take  up  all  the  stock.  There  was  a  reluctance, 
however,  to  cut  prices  much,  and  it  was  near  the  close  of  the  second 
week  in  January  before  the  selling  interest  fully  appreciated  the 
fact  that  wider  outlets  must  be  secured.  When  this  condition  was 
understood  there  was  a  reduction  of  4c.  a  pound,  which  brought 
out  some  export  demand  and  gave  just  the  relief  that  was  needed. 
Within  the  next  four  weeks  shippers  took  about  31,000  packages. 
At  that  time  the  receipts  were  running  close  to  36,000  packages,  and 
so  much  of  the  stock  was  wanted  for  export  that  the  offerings  of 
fresh  goods  were  below  home  trade  requirements,  resulting  in  a 
quick  recovery  to  23c.  on  fancy  creamery.  The  advance  was  a 
little  more  than  the  situation  warranted,  and  the  price  fell  back  to 
22c.,  which  held  until  well  into  February.  During  this  period  all 
the  other  qualities  found  a  steady,  reasonably  good  outlet.  Storage 
creamery  sold  at  18  q^  20c.  ;  State  dairy  fresh  tubs,  18  @  20c. ; 
finest  fall  made  dairy,  16  @  I7c.  ;  choice  imitation  creamery,  17  (g) 
17.JC.  ;  standard  fresh  factory,  14  @  14^0.  ;  fancy  packings  of 
renovated  at  17  @  18c.  and  commoner  grades  of  the  different 
classifications  down  to  11  @  12c.  for  packing  stock.  The  last  half 
of  February  brought  a  material  change  to  the  situation.  Most  of 
the  old  goods  were  gone,  and  the  consumptive  demand  absorbed 
the  fresh  receipts  so  closely  that  some  receivers  ran  short  and  values 
advanced  2c.,  reaching  nearly  the  highest  figure  that  was  recorded 
during  the  year.  As  soon  as  the  shortage  was  relieved  a  little 
there  was  a  drop  of  2c.,  but  from  that  point  there  was  a  remarkably 
steady  market  for  nearly  six  weeks,  22c.  ruling  on  top  ^rade  of 
creamery  clear  up  to  the  close  of  the  second  week  in  April.  The 
production  of  butter  during  this  period  was  less  than  was  expected  ; 
a  good  deal  of  wet  weather  interfered  with  the  make,  and  for 
several  weeks  receipts  did  not  average  more  than  32,000  to  33,000 
packages,  barely  enough  for  current  consumptive  use.  In  the  last 
half  of  April  sentiment  had  much  to  do  with  putting  prices  down, 
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and  a  redaction  of  3c.  was  established  all  along  the  line  by  the  close 
of  the  month. 

Entering  the  new  season  on  May  1  conditions  were  favorable  to 
a  good  trade  and  close  clearance  of  stock.  Prices  were  down  to 
19c.  for  the  finest  table  qaalities,  and  the  local  demand  was  supple- 
mented by  frequent  and  sometimes  large  out-of-town  orders.  The 
passage  from  hay  to  grass  was  accomplished  without  any  of  the 
panicky  features  that  are  so  common  in  the  late  spring  markets, 
and  there  was  practically  no  change  in  the  range  of  prices  until 
the  speculative  movement  for  storage  was  well  under  way.  A  few 
goods  were  put  in  the  freezers  during  the  third  week  in  May,  but 
most  operators  were  timid  about  storing  at  so  high  a  price,  and 
they  held  off  until  the  butter  became  strictly  full  grass.  Probably 
20,Gr00  packages  of  the  first  25,000  that  were  put  away  were 
owned  by  receivers,  who  were  unable  to  sell  these  goods  at  a  profit 
owing  to  the  condition  under  which  they  were  obtained.  By  June 
10  it  was  apparent  that  no  lower  rates  would  rule  during  the 
storage  period,  and  the  larger  interest  that  followed  resulted  in  ^c. 
advance,  after  which  there  was  no  material  change  until  near  the 
close  of  July,  when  values  turned  upward.  The  average  for  June 
was  19^c.,  and  for  July  19fc.  Much  of  the  time  there  were 
strongly  conflicting  interests,  the  larger  operators  feeling  that  all 
grades  were  on  too  high  a  basis  for  safe  investment,  while  others 
argued  that  the  situation  warranted  the  prices  ruling.  Between 
these  contending  views  the  tone  of  the  market  was  kept  unsettled, 
and  medium  qualities  dragged  a  good  deal.  About  the  middle  of 
June  exporters  got  some  encouragement,  and  they  bought,  goods 
about  as  fast  as  freight  accommodations  could  be  secured,  con- 
tinuing their  purchases  until  prices  were  forced  beyond  their  reach. 
The  goods  taken  were  creamery,  at  a  cost  of  17^  @  19jc. ;  factory, 
at  14  c$  15c.,  and  renovated  butter  at  16  @  17c.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  the  latter  cleared  from  here  on  through  bills  of  lading 
from  the  West.  Some  of  the  steamship  lines  offered  refrigerator 
room  at  a  low  rate,  and  this  was  quite  an  inducement  to  shippers. 
Before  the  close  of  July  the  effect  of  the  long  continued  period  of 
extreme  heat  and  dry  weather  in  Western  butter  producing  sections 
began  to  be  felt.  Keceipts  had  fallen  some  16,000  packages  a 
week  from  the  highest  points,  and  by  August  1  were  down  to 
41,000  packages.  Quite  a  bullish  sentiment  prevailed,  and  prices 
climbed  up  quickly  to  20jc.  for  the  finest  grades.  That  figure 
held  during  most  of  August,  the  market  easing  off  just  a  little 
toward  the  close  of  the  month. 

Entering  the  fall  the  situation  soon  began  to  improve.  Jobbers 
commenced  to  lay  in  stocks  in  anticipation  of  increased  demand, 
because  of  the  return  of  so  many  of  our  people  from  seaside  and 
country  resorts,  and  receipts  shrunk  quite  heavily.  Sellers  were  a 
little  slow  to  advance  prices,  marking  the  quotation  up  only  ^c.  at 
first,  and  then  gradually  raising  the  figure  until  22c.  was  reached, 
that  being  the  current  rate  during  the  last  week  of  the  month.  The 
shortening  up  of  the  supply  of  fine  fresh  creamery  turned  some 
attention  to  the  storage  stock,  and  sales  of  choice  and  fancy  quality 
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were  reported  at  20^  @  210.,  later  to  21^.  Not  much  State  dairy 
was  found  among  the  offerings,  the  milk  io  the  old-time  dairy  sec- 
tions going  either  to  the  creameries  or  the  shipping  stations.  Frices 
for  the  few  lots  received  were  from  1^  @  2c.  oelow  creamery. 
Imitation  creamery  foand  buyers  at  17  @  18o.,  fresh  factory  sold 
at  14  @  14^y  the  best  of  the  June  ladles  at  15  @  15|c.,  and  fancy 
renovated  at  17  @  18c.  The  heavy  supply  of  summer  made  goods 
in  storage  made  holders  willing  to  accept  the  little  profit  that  those 
figures  showed,  and  so  much  of  this  stock  was  withdrawn  that 
within  a  week  or  two  there  was  a  surplus  of  fresh  goods,  which 
forced  a  decline  of  Ic.  This  drop  closed  the  doors  of  the  freezers, 
threw  the  trade  largely  on  fresh  goods  and  soon  made  a  shortage 
which  resulted  in  a  quick  recovery  and  gave  us  an  unusually  active 
market.  A  period  of  warm  weather  at  the  close  of  October  and 
early  in  November  lessened  the  buying  interest  temporarily  and 
made  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  prices  ruling,  but  this  lasted  less 
than  two  weeks,  when  business  revived  and  values  took  another 
spurt  upward,  climbing  to  25c.  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  Re- 
ceipts were  cut  down  to  27,000  packages  for  the  week,  and  this 
permitted  a  good  reduction  of  storage  holdings,  the  be^t  of  which 
were  selling  at  about  22c.  Toward  the  close  of  November  the 
light  arrivals  of  very  high  grade  fresh  creamery  drew  out  still 
higher  bids,  and  the  quotation  of  25^0.  was  soon  establinhed,  which 
held  until  near  the  middle  of  December,  when  the  market  eased  off 
to  24c.,  then  recovered  quickly  to  25c.,  after  which  there  was  no 
change  until  the  close  of  the  year.  Perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the 
fluctuations  was  the  abundance  of  freezer  butter  here  and  the  con- 
stant arrivals  from  out-of-town  refrigerators,  which  were  being 
thrown  on  the  market.  At  no  time  did  this  summer  butter  go 
above  21^®  22c.,  and  thousands  of  tubs  of  useful  qualities  sold  at 
20  %  21o.  Renovated  butter  gradually  became  a  factor  of  impoit- 
ance,  the  standard  fancy  packings  jobbing  at  19  @  20c.  The 
makers  of  these  goods  paid  such  high  prices  in  the  West  for 
fanners'  rolls  that  but  little  imitation  creamery  was  packed,  and 
ladlers  almost  abandoned  the  idea  of  turning  out  any  factory  goods. 
This  made  the  range  of  qualities  narrow,  with  a  consequent  narrow 
range  of  values. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  NEW-YORK, 
For  the  Year  1901. 

Hogshead  Tobacco, — Businese  in  this  branch  of  the  tobacco 
trade  moved  very  much  on  the  same  lines  during  1901  as  it  did 
daring  1900,  the  market  being  governed  by  almost  identical  condi- 
tions, viz.:  small  supplies  of  old  tobacco  and  crops  of  rather 
moderate  size  from  the  different  sectionp.  In  consequence  the 
market  ruled  firm  throughout  for  all  kinds,  with  prices  steadily 
hardening  and,  in  some  instances,  advancing  more  or  less  sharply. 
The  only  exception  to  the  rule  was  Barley  tobacco,  of  which  the 
supply  was  ample  and  rather  in  excess  of  legitimate  requirements. 
This  resulted  in  a  declining  market  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  but  later,  when  it  became  evident  that  owing  to  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  the  crop  then  in  the  field  would  be  materially 
curtailed,  the  decline  ended  and  the  market  closed  firm  and  buoy- 
ant, with  stocks  scarcely  above  the  normal. 

The  dominant  feature  of  the  year's  business  was  a  strong  and 
constant  demand  for  low  grades  from  foreign  as  well  as  from 
domestic  points.  Foremost  among  the  foreign  buyers  in  that  line 
were  the  agents  of  the  Spanish  Regie,  who,  early  in  the  vear,  pur- 
chased a '*  speculative"  holding  of  about  5,000  hogsheads  of  old 
Western  lugs,  and  remained  persistent  buyers  of  the  lugs  of  the 
new  crop  even  at  advancing  prices.  They  operated  principally  in 
Kentucky,  more  moderately  m  Virginia,  and,  to  some  extent,  also 
in  Maryland,  until  September,  when  supplies  were  exhausted. 
These  agents  departed  after  having,  within  a  twelve-month, 
secured  an  aggregate  of  22,500  hogsheads,  comprising  about 
12,500  Kentucky,  7,500  Virginia  and  2,500  Maryland.  These  op- 
erations in  American  tobacco  so  soon  after  the  war  were  a  surprise 
to  all  but  the  initiated.  It  was  certainly  not  a  case  of  love,  nor 
even  of  choice,  but  simply  one  of  necessity,  and  of  dollars  and 
cents.  For  two  years  they  had  been  trying  to  find  suitable  and 
cheaper  substitutes  elsewhere,  with  what  success  is  plainly  indicated 
by  the  above  enumerated  purchases  of  the  American  product. 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  race  for  low  grades 
came  the  agents  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  its 
branches,  the  Continental  and  the  American  Snuff  Company.  The 
latter  bought  most  of  what  the  Spaniards  had  left  of  old  dark  lugs, 
about  2,500  hogsheads,  and  at  once  entered  the  market  for  the  same 
grades  of  the  new  crop.  The  American  and  Continental  companies 
were  steady  and  urgent  buyers  of  the  low  grades  of  all  other 
descriptions  during  the  entire  year.  Consequently,  low  grades  of 
all  kinds  advanced  in  value  all  the  way  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
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per  cent,  during  the  year,  whereas  the  medinm  and  better  grades, 
though  firm,  remained  about  stationary,  with  values  certainly  not 
in  proportion  to  those  of  the  former,  excepting  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina Brights,  which  advanced  more  or  less  sharply  all  along  the  line. 
This  was  due  partly  to  rather  short  crops,  partly  to  increased 
consumption,  and  partly  to  the  intense  rivalry  between  the  buyers 
of  the  independent  factories  in  Great  Britain  and  the  buyers  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  after  the  latter's  invasion  of  that 
territory. 

Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  this  port  were  smaller  by 
about  6,000  hogsheads  than  in  1000,  but  they  were  considerably 
larger  from  other  home  ports,  owing  to  more  favorable  through 
rates  of  freight  from  interior  points — a  fact  much  to  be  regretted. 
To  Italy  exports  were  somewhat  larger,  because  about  10,000  hoes- 
heads  had  been  carried  over  from  the  previous  year  on  account  of  the 
high  outward  rates  then  prevailing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Italian 
agents  purchased  only  about  17,500  hogsheads  of  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  leaf  during  1901,  as  against  27,500  hogsheads  during 
1900,  the  crop  being  less  suited  to  their  purposes.  France  con- 
tracted for  about  15,000  hogsheads  of  different  kinds,  mainly 
Western,  during  the  year.  This  tobacco  was  promptly  bought  and 
as  promptly  shipped.  Germany  took  her  usual  share,  other  foreign 
countries  rather  more  ;  but  it  remained  for  little  Belgium  to  outdo 
herself.  Although,  in  proportion  to  her  size,  always  one  of  our 
best  customers,  shipments  to  Antwerp  show  the  largest  proportion- 
ate increase,  over  forty  per  cent.  Not,  however,  because  the 
phlegmatic  Flemings  and  the  more  agile  Wallons  smoked  more 
or  faster,  but  because  last  August  every  bonded  warehouse  in 
Antwerp,  their  only  port  of  entry,  and  ever^  pound  of  American 
tobacco  contained  therein,  went  up  in  smoke  m  the  great  conflagra- 
tion along  the  river  front. 

Satisfactory  as  the  export  trade  has  undoubtedly  been,  showing 
only  a  very  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  hogsheads  exported, 
but  a  very  material  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  and  bales,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  regarding  the  sales  of  tobacco  in  this  market 
for  home  consumption.  They  about  equalled  those  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  2,500  hogsheads,  about  half  Virginia  and  half  Western, 
indicating  that  the  independent  factories  remaining  in  this  vicinity 
could  do  no  more  than  hold  their  own. 

Prospects  for  our  export  trade  are  again  decidedly  favorable.  At 
present  it  is  hard  to  fill  orders  because  old  stocks  are  the  smallest 
on  record,  being  practically  exhausted,  and  the  movement  of  the 
new  crop  has  so  far  been  retarded  beyond  precedent  by  unfavor- 
able seasons.  As  soon  as  this  crop  becomes  fully  available  it  will 
meet  with  a  good  and  ready  demand,  and  while  that  part  of  it 
which  furnishes  most  of  the  export  material — dark  Western  and 
Virginia,  as  well  as  Maryland — promises  an  increase  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  over  the  previous  one,  it  will  all  be  needed  to 
supply  the  world's  requirements. 
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Stock  Statement. 

Hhdi, 

January  1,  1901.     Stock  on  hand 7.150 

Received  daring  1901 122,129 

"129,279 

Exported 109,220 

Manufactured 18,294 


January  1,  1902.     Stock  onhand 

Specification  op  Stock. 


127,514 
1.765 


For  sale,  about 

Held  by  exporters,  about 

"       "  manufacturers,  about. 


865 
400 
1,000 
_  1,76  5 


Specification  of  Receipts. 


Western.. 
Virginia.. 
Maryland. 


98,658 

20,077 

8,899 


122.129 


Exports  of  Leaf  Tobacco  in  Hogsheads  from  New- York  in  1901. 


Ehdi. 

Great  BriUin 28,802 

Scandinavia 2,080 

Germany 6,806 

Holland 905 

Belgium ..  7,109 

France 18,189 

Spain 16,878 

Portugal 173 

luly 25,182 


Hungary  , 

MalU 

Gibraltar 

Newfoundland 

Canada 

British  West  Indies . 
French      '* 
Danish      "        *'     .. 
Dutch       **        "     . 


171 
221 

99 
168 

64 
667 
250 

75 
6 


Hhdi, 

571 

1 

804 

181 

54 


Hayti 

Mexico 

British  Guiana 

Dutch        '*       

French       **       

Brazil 22 

Uruguay 11 

Argentina   142 

Chili 2 

Africa 615 

Canary  Islands 848 

Azores 81 

British  East  Indies 81 

China 110 

Australia 5,027 

New-Zealand 54 


Total 109,189 


Exported  in  Cases  and  Bales. 


Great  Britain 7,034 

Scandinavia 105 

Germany 17,748 

Holland 18,790 

Belgium 7,457 

France 128 

Spain 88 

Gibraltar 1,549 


Italy  . 

Africa 

Canary  Islands. . 

Azores 

Newfoundland  . . 

Canada 

Mexico 

Central  America. 

Hayti 

San  Domingo. . . . 


105 

717 

147 

6 

8 

68 

72 

268 

615 

2 


BaUs. 
819 

8,751 

1,599 

413 


84 
25 
80 


8,789 

78 

508 

166 


British  West  Indies. . 
French  **  "  .. 
Danish  *'  *•  .. 
Dutch  "  "  .. 
United  States  of  Co- 

lumbia 

Venezuela 

British  Guiana 

Dutoh        "       

French       "       

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Chili 

Peru 

Elcuador 


Cam, 

792 

28 

28 

570 

190 

71 

6 

28 

21 

11 

8 

181 

1 


BcUes. 
678 


2,626 
886 


60 

8,738 

50 


Total 51,784    23,190 
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Quotations,  January  1,  1901. 
Kentucky  and  Dark  Virginia — 


Light. 

Heavy. 

Ught. 

Heavy. 

Cents  per  lb. 

Cente  per  lb. 

Cents  per  lb. 

Cents  per  lb. 

Trashy  Lags 

.     5    @5i 

5i@    6 

Mediam  Leaf. 

. .     10  @  11 

11@12 

Common  *' 

.     5i@6 

6    @    fi 

Good         '•    . 

. .     12  @  18 

13@15 

Mediam    ** 

.     6i@7 

7    @   74 

Fine          -    . 

. .     14  @  16 

16@18 

Good 

.     7i@8 

8    (^    9 

Selections 

. .     18  (a  20 

20@25 

CommoD  Leaf 

..     8   @9 

9    @10 

Virginia  Bright- 
Cents, 

Common  Smokers 8(^    9 

Mediam         **       10@11 

Good              *'       12@13 

Fine               "       14(5)16 

Common  Cutters 12  @  13 

Mediam         "       14  @  16 

Good              "       18@20 

Fine               *'       25  @  30 


CenU. 

Common  Fillers 8@   9 

Medium       "     10  @  12 

Good  *'     18@15 

Common  Wrappers 15  @  18 

Mediam  '*       20  @  25 

Good  "       80@85 

Fine  "       40@50 

Select  '*       60@75 


Domestic  Cigar  Leaf. — In  contradistinotion  to  the  preceding 
year,  1901  was  not  a  satisfactory  period  with  this  branch  of  the 
industry.  It  was  largely  a  year  of  expectations  disappointed,  of 
legislative  and  Supreme  Coart  decrees  that  had  an  upsetting  effect 
on  the  trade.  As  was  but  natural  the  then  pending  decisions  re- 
garding the  commercial  status  of  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  (and 
more  particularly,  although  incidentally,  of  Cuba,)  all  had  a  dis- 
turbing influence  on  the  general  leaf  market,  for  the  relationship 
existing  between  domestic  values  and  foreign  supplies  is  so  close 
and  constant  that  anything  affecting  the  latter  has  a  material  bear- 
ing on  the  fortunes  of  the  former.  Herewith  is  given  a  detailed 
analysis  of  actual  business  done  during  the  year  in  the  different 
cigar  leaf  grades : 

The  first  month  of  the  year  saw  considerable  activity  in  the  local 
market,  and  some  good  sales  of  1899  Wisconsin  and  force  sweated 
Connecticut  were  registered.  Zimmer  Spanish  of  the  1899  crop 
also  was  in  great  demand  and  brought  high  prices.  The  buying,  in 
the  main,  was  due  to  an  influx  of  out-of-town  parties.  This  desir- 
able state  of  affairs,  however,  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  sale  of  one  big  uptown  factory  to  the 
American  Cigar  Company,  and  the  reported  transfer  of  other  plants 
to  the  same  concern.  For  a  time  a  feeling  of  expectancy  and  un- 
easiness was  evidenced,  and  little  was  done  in  the  local  market. 

February  saw  a  trifle  more  activity,  manufacturers  being  forced 
to  come  to  the  market  for  force-sweated  New-England  goods.  In 
addition,  a  few  transactions  in  1899  Zimmer  and  1899  Wisconsin 
were  recorded,  and  at  good  prices.  The  month,  however,  closed 
one  of  the  dullest  periods  known  in  the  history  of  the  domestic  leaf 
market. 

In  March  also  a  hand-to-mouth  business  was  done.  Force- 
sweated  Connecticut  continued  most  in  demand,  and  some  small 
sales  of  binder  goods  were  made  daily. 
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In  April  there  were  some  slight  indications  of  improvement,  and 
the  first  two  weeks  of  the  month  witnessed  good  individual  sales, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  400  cases  of  1899  Wisconsin,  460 
cases  1899  Big  Flats,  850  cases  1899  Zimmer  Spanish,  300  cases 
Pennsylvania  Broad  Leaf,  and  several  hundred  cases  of  Connecticut 
wrappers.  All  good  force-sweated  New-England  grades  found 
ready  buyers. 

May  ushered  in  a  few  good  deals,  which  at  the  time  were  re- 
garded as  signifying  that  the  long  period  of  dullness  had  come  to 
an  end.  The  demand  was  for  1899  Wisconsin,  1899  Zimmer 
Spanish,  and  Pennsylvania  Havana  Seed  B.'s,  in  all  of  which  grades 
business  was  done  at  good  prices.  In  addition,  small  sales  of  Little 
Dutch  and  Gebharts  were  recorded.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
some  big  deals  in  1899  Zimmer  Spanish  occurred,  the  total  of  the 
month  reaching  about  1,100  cases.  In  some  instances  prices  reached 
16^  cents.  It  might  be  noted  in  passing  that  May  was  a  particu- 
ularly  disappointing  month  to  the  local  trade,  inasmuch  as  the 
delegates  and  visitors  who  came  to  the  city  in  connection  with  the 
National  Leaf  Convention  bought  very  little  tobacco. 

In  June  things  began  to  wear  a  brighter  aspect.  During  the 
first  week  some  800  cases  of  1899  Wisconsin  and  500  cases  of  1899 
Pennsylvania  Broad  Leaf  were  disposed  of.  The  scarcity  of  binder 
stock,  which  had  then  become  apparent,  stimulated  inquiry,  and 
considerable  Connecticut  was  ^old  through  packers'  samples.  Zim- 
mer Spanish  of  the  1899  crop  was  in  strong  demand,  and  some  450 
cases  were  sold  at  prices  running  from  16  to  17  cents.  Wisconsin 
of  the  1899  crop  changed  hands  to  the  number  of  600  boxes. 

July  was  a  quiet  month,  but  the  demand  for  force-sweated  Con- 
necticut was  well  maintained,  and  one  sale  of  1,100  cases  of  Broad 
Leaf  was  put  through  at  private  terms.  Limited  transactions  in 
1899  Zimmer  and  1899  Wisconsin  were  reported. 

With  August  came  the  arrival  of  samples  of  the  new  tobaccos, 
and  packers  disposed  of  some  good-sized  lots  of  the  1900  New- 
England.  Business  was  also  done  in  1899  Zimmer  at  17  cents. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  there  was  a  general  revival,  out- 
of-town  buyers  coming  into  the  market  in  goodly  numbers.  Con- 
necticut leaf  was  most  in  demand  and  sold  freely,  the  month's  total 
aggregating  aboat  10,000  boxes.  Big  Flats  and  Onondaga  were 
neglected,  the  attention  of  buyers  being  devoted  almost  wholly  to 
New-England  grades. 

The  usual  fall  activity  was  ushered  in  by  September,  out-of-town 
buyers  being  numerous.  The  high  prices  that  prevailed,  however, 
prevented  jobbers  from  participating  in  the  business  to  any  great 
extent,  most  of  the  purchases  being  made  by  manufacturers.  The 
latter  took  some  3,000  cases  of  New-England  goods.  Considerable 
quantities  of  Big  Flats  and  Onondaga  also  changed  hands.  A  sale 
of  note  was  one  of  1,000  cases  of  1899  Pennsylvania  Broad  Leaf. 
During  the  month  fully  10,000  cases  of  1900  Wisconsin  changed 
hands,  the  American  Ci<>ar  Company  being  the  heaviest  buyer.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  end  of  the  month  saw  a  strong  demand 
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for  stogie  wrappers,  and  the  market  was  about  oleared  of  this 
grade. 

October  opened  with  Connecticut  seconds  strong  in  favor,  but 
stock  was  difScnlt  to  obtain.  The  1900  Wisconsin  was  another 
popular  favorite,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  month  4,000  cases 
changed  hands.  Other  sales  were  8,500  boxes  of  1900  Connecticut 
and  2,000  boxes  of  1900  Pennsylvania  Broad  Leaf.  A  few  sales 
only  of  1900  Zimmer  Spanish  were  registered.  The  demand  for 
export  grades  during  October  was  strong,  and  many  thousands  of 
cases  of  low  grade  1900  Wisconsin,  Big  Flats  and  Ohio  Havana 
Seed  were  disposed  of. 

A  big  boom  in  Wisconsin  was  the  most  noted  feature  of  the  early 
November  trade,  6,000  cases  of  this  tobacco  changing  hands.  In- 
quiry for  desirable  grades  of  New-England  Havana  Seed  continued 
strong,  but  supplies  were  anvthing  but  plentiful.  Pennsylvania 
Broad  Leaf  was  also  sought  after,  and  some  2,000  boxes  were  sold. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  3,000  cases  of  1900  Wisconsin  were 
disposed  of,  the  total  for  the  month  being  in  the  neighborhood  of 
11,000  boxes. 

December  opened  with  fair  prospects,  all  kinds  of  binder  stock 
being  in  great  demand.  Among  sales  may  be  mentioned  500  cases 
of  Onondagas,  800  cases  of  Connecticut  Broad  Leaf  and  Havana 
Seed,  and  1,200  oases  of  1900  Wisconsin. 

With  regard  to  Florida  tobacco,  the  fact  that  none  of  the  Su- 
matra variety  was  to  be  found  in  dealers'  hands  at  the  end  of  the 
year  proves  that  the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the  demand.  The 
Havana  variety  also  was  limited  in  supply. 

Havana. — The  question  of  pending  reciprocity  with  Cuba  natu- 
rally had  considerable  influence  on  the  local  Havana  leaf  market 
towards  the  close  of  the  year.  In  the  early  part  of  1901,  too,  a  big 
exodus  of  buyers  to  Havana  occurred,  and  this  lessened  local  demand. 
Early  in  April  heavy  importations  from  Cuba  began  to  arrive,  and  a 
better  demand  sprang  up,  but  it  did  not  last  long.  The  market 
from  this  time  until  late  in  the  summer  continued  erratic,  some 
weeks  showing  a  good  demand,  others  the  utmost  stagnation. 
When  the  samples  of  the  large  importations  had  been  inspected 
they  were  found  to  contain  thousands  of  bales  of  trashy  tobacco, 
which  local  opinion  continues  to  hold  should  never  have  found 
their  way  to  this  market.  When  it  became  apparent  that  this 
tobacco  could  not  induce  buying  through  merit,  holders  began  to 
cut  prices  in  the  hope  of  interesting  manufacturers,  and  First 
Capadnras,  for  which  55  and  60  cents  were  asked,  were  hawked 
about  the  country,  and  finally  offered  at  about  half  of  the  original 
quotations.  This,  of  course,  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  general 
market,  from  which  only  a  partial  recovery  can  be  recorded.  The 
stock  of  fine  tobacco  of  the  1 900  crop  was  limited,  and  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year  was  strongly  held  by  importers. 

Sumatra, — On  the  whole,  business  in  this  branch  of  the  cigar 
leaf  market  was  fairly  satisfactory.     However,  the  immense  risks 
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involved  in  the  basiness,  together  with  the  catting  down  of  profits 
through  competition,  have  made  the  importing  of  Sumatra  anything 
but  an  attractive  proposition  to  the  average  tobacco  man.  The 
month  of  January  was  an  active  one  in  the  line,  manufacturers 
buying  liberally.  February  and  March,  however,  were  dull,  trans- 
actions being  confined  principally  to  supplying  immediate  wants, 
and  at  about  that  time  the  usual  budget  of  confiicting  reports  about 
the  new  crop  beean  to  arrive  from  Holland,  and  a  waiting  policy 
was  pursued  by  buyers.  At  the  first  inscription  the  regulars  were 
routed  by  the  operations  of  a  big  American  manufacturing  concern, 
which  took  all  the  fine  marks  offered,  and  paid  exceptionally  high 
prices  for  them.  This  buying  continued  until  its  wants  were  sup- 
plied, and  then  the  rank  and  file  stepped  in  and  kept  the  market 
lively  for  several  inscriptions,  high  prices  being  paid  for  all  good 
tobaccos.  When  average  American  manufacturers  had  finally 
made  up  their  minds  to  buy,  an'  active  market  set  in,  and  several 
large  transactions  were  put  through.  This  was  really  the  only 
spurt  of  the  year,  the  market  since  that  time  having  shown  only  a 
normal  demand.  The  importations  for  the  year  to  date  approxi- 
mate 37,000  bales,  which  shows  a  slight  falling  off  as  compared  to 
1900. 


Tobacco  Products. — The  following 
production  of  tobacco  manufactures 
the  calendar  years  1901  and  1900  : 

Cigars  at  $3.60  per  M number, 

Cigars  at  $3  00  per  M 

Cigars  at  $  I  per  M 

Cigars  at  .54  cts 

Cigarettes  at  $1.50  per  M 

Cigarettes  at  $1.08  per  M '* 

Cigarettes  at  .54  cts *' 

Cigarettes  at  $3.60  per  M 

Tubacoo  at  12  cts poands, 

Tobacco  at  9.6  cts 

Snuff  at  12  cts 

Snuff  at  9  6  cts 


comparative  table  shows  the 
in  the  United  States  during 


1901. 

1900. 

2,847,396,531  . 

5,534,666,918 

3,071,925,611  . 

.... 

858.265,570  . 

618,811.750 

891,363,813  . 

998.293,808  . 

2,576,554,208 

1.238,242,831  . 

.... 

169,788.333  . 

.... 

6,964,493  . 

4.972,323 

155,896,683  ., 

281,785,078 

186.353,677  . 

9.612.855  . 

13,616,509 

7,468,886  . 

.... 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WOOL  TRADE  OF  NEW-YORK. 
Fob  the  Year  1901. 

The  extreme  depression  that  prevailed  in  1900  has  been  followed 
by  a  slow  recovery  in  1901.  While  the  entire  clip  of  wool  was 
some  fourteen  million  pounds  larger,  the  visible  supply  decreased 
some  sixty-five  million  pounds.  Although  these  figures  show  a  vast 
improvement  in  the  demand  for  consumption,  prices,  especially  for 
the  lower  grades  of  wool,  have  again  declined — over  ten  per  cent, 
for  unwashed  half-blood  and  quarter-blood.  A  comparatively  lim- 
ited supply  of  fine  fieece,  coupled  with  an  increased  demand  for 
better  manufactured  goods,  has  lessened  the  decline  of  this  grade 
to  one  cent  per  pound.  That,  under  such  favorable  circumstances,  it 
should  have  declined  at  all,  demonstrates  once  more  that  sheep 
raisers  do  not  derive  from  the  high  tariff  the  benefit  they  expect. 

The  importations  last  year  of  foreign  fine  wool,  some  forty-two 
million  pounds,  cost  eight  million  dollars.  Duties  on  the  same, 
chiefly  at  11,  some  at  12  cents  per  pound,  aggregated  four  and 
three-quarter  million  dollars,  equal  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  foreign 
value. 

No  other  industrial  nation  places  a  tax  on  raw  wool.  If  we 
gradually  were  to  lower  and  finally  to  abolish  the  high  duties  on 
foreign  wool,  our  manufacturers  would  learn  how  to  compete  with 
English  and  German  makers  of  woolen  goods  in  many  markets  of 
the  world.  Should  the  demand  for  their  fabrics  thus  be  increased 
by  foreign  customers,  it  would  enable  American  makers  to  use  of 
domestic  fleece  a  greater  quantity  of  all  varieties  that  are  raised, 
creating  a  more  continuous  inquiry  and  preventing  that  accumula- 
tion of  stock  that  so  often  becomes  embarrassing  and  generally 
leads  to  a  depression  of  the  value. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prices  ruling  January  1,  1902,  as 
compared  with  1901  : 

Jan.  1. 1901.  Jan.  1, 1902. 

Ohio  Fleece 27  cents.  . .  26  cents. 

Unwashed  Half-Blood 23     *'  . .  20     ** 

Unwashed  Quarter-Blood 23^"  . .  21     " 

Australian  Combing 35      *  *  . .  34     " 

Cape 20       '  ..  26     " 

Montevideo 24       •  ..  25     " 

The  visible  supply  of  domestic  wool  in  the  United  States  was  : 

January  1st,  1897 lbs.  123,558,080 

"  1898      127,206,000 

'  1899 225,037,363 

•'  19(M) 123,348.500 

"  1901 204.345,6(K) 

••  1902 139,519,718 
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The  clip  of  wool  in  the  United  States  was  in — 

1897 lbs.  259.158,261 

1898 266,720,684 

1899 272.191,830 

1900 288,636,621 

1901 802,502,328 

The  average  quantity  of  fine  foreign  wool  that  we  annually  con- 
sumed in  the  last  decade,  including  the  years  of  free  wool  under 
the  Wilson  tarifp,  is  comparatively  small,  only  seventeen  per  cent, 
of  our  own  clip.  During  last  year  it  amounted  to  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  domestic  production. 

The  following  interesting  computation  of  the  consumption  of 
clothing  wool,  per  capita  of  our  population  at  different  periods,  has 
been  made  by  the  well-known  statistician,  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schoen- 

HOF  : 

1884  to  1886 7.55  pounds  per  capita. 

1887  '*  1890 6.85      " 

1891  *'  1894 6.3 

1895  *'  1896 8.2 

1897  '*  1899 5.9 

1900 48 

1901 5.35      " 

The  flock  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  consisted  of  : 

1897 sheep,  86,818,643 

1898.. 87,656,960 

1899  89.114,453 

1900  41,883,065 

1901 41,920,900 

The  Government  figures  were  not  out  for  the  end  of  1901  when 
this  went  to  press  ;  the  last  figures  given  represents  the  number  of 
sheep  on  April  1st,  1901. 

Stock  of  wool  of  the  third  class  in  the  bonded  warehouse  was  : 

January  Ist,  1898 lbs.  20,115,819 

*'    1899 87,110,061 

"    1900 80.476,969 

"    1901 26,482,521 

*'    1902 12,204.134 

In  consequence  of  a  fair  demand  for  carpets,  wool  of  this  class 
has  been  consumed  faster  than  it  was  imported,  and  old  supplies 
were  heavily  drawn  upon,  so  that  the  stock  is  now  smaller  than  it 
has  been  for  a  great  many  years.  Nevertheless,  prices  have  not 
quotably  changed  here  because  they  have  been  barely  steady 
abroad.  Since  European  manufacturers  have  almost  discarded  the 
use  of  coarse  wool,  the  entire  product  seeks  a  market  in  this 
country.  No  such  wool  is  raised  by  us,  still  we  tax  it  to  the  detri* 
ment  of  manufacturers  and  consumers  of  floor  covering.     Foreign 
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makers  continue  to  buy  cross-breedsy  which  are  well  adapted  for  the 
same  parposes,  and  cheaper  because  our  tariff  prohibits  any  compe- 
tition for  them  on  our  part. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  carpet  wools  per  pound  in  this 
market : 

Jon.  1.1901.  Jofl.  1,1902. 

Superior  Washed  Donskot 20   cents.  idO   cents. 

Ordinary       *'  "     17J     "  ..        18i     " 

Unwashed  Cordova 18       "  ..        18 

Unwashed  Aleppo 11       "  11       ** 

In  the  last  two  years  we  consumed  of  this  kind  of  wool : 

Powndt,  Fbreiffti  Vattu. 

1900 98,970,844    ..     $9,181,151 

1901 81,722,948    ..       7,669,202 

The  duty  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  per  pound,  paid  on  the  greater 
portion,  was  equal  to  forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  cost. 

This  needless  burden,  amounting  to  three  and  one-quarter  million 
dollars  in  a  year,  did  not  hinder  the  export  of  some  carpets  ;  if  it 
were  abolished  our  mills  would  supply  the  bulk  of  all  floor  cover- 
ing used  in  the  world. 
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REVIEW  OFTHE  PETROLEUM  TRADE  OFTHE  UNITED  STATES, 
For  the  Yeab  1901. 

SiNOB  our  last  annual  review  the  director  of  the  Twelfth  Census 
of  the  United  States  has  issued  a  preliminary  hulletin  on  the 
petroleum  industry,  embodying  the  principal  statistics  that  will 
form  the  basis  of  his  more  elaborate  report  later.  These  statistics 
compare  the  last  census  with  the  two  preceding  ones.  As  introduc- 
tory to  the  history  of  the  trade  for  1901  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
briefly  note  the  great  growth  of  the  industry  shown  by  a  few 
figures  from  this  bulletin.  The  Tenth  Census  (covering  the  opera- 
tions of  the  year  1880)  shows  that  the  refineries  of  the  United 
States  consumed  17,417,455  barrels  of  crude  petroleum  ;  by  the 
year  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  1889,  the  quantity  consumed  had 
nearly  doubled,  being  30,662,629  barrels  ;  while  for  the  period 
covered  by  the  Twelfth  Census,  1899,  the  consumption  had  more 
than  trebled,  amounting  to  52,011,005  barrels.  Exports  are,  per- 
haps, of  more  interest  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  find 
that  the  exports  of  illuminating  oil  in  1880  were  5,722,631  barrels  ; 
in  1889,  11,035,393  barrels,  and  in  1899,  14,491,259  barrels.  But 
the  record  of  total  exports  of  petroleum  production  is  even  more 
noteworthy.  In  1880  they  were  6,936,588  barrels ;  in  1889, 
18,614,108  barrels,  and  in  1899, 19,020,488  barrels.  In  brief,  during 
the  nine  years  that  elapsed  between  the  Tenth  Census  and  the 
Eleventh  Census,  petroleum  exports  were  doubled,  and  during  the 
nineteen  years  between  the  Tenth  Census  and  the  Twelfth  Census 
they  increased  threefold. 

We  had  occasion,  in  our  review  last  year,  to  refer  to  the  hopeful 
outlook  for  the  permanency  of  the  American  oil  industry  because 
the  producing  fields  were  widening.  The  history  of  1901  amply 
sustains  that  view.  The  petroleum  business  of  California  is  makmg 
rapid  strides  towards  a  permanent  basis.  It  is  claimed  that  during 
1901  more  than  1,000  wells  were  drilled,  the  work  being  divided 
among  perhaps,  a  dozen  fields,  widely  separated.  Stocks  amounting 
to  1,500,000  barrels  have  been  accumulated,  and  an  average  daily 
production  of  from  25,000  to  30,000  barrels  secured.  To  be  sure, 
the  California  crude  is  heavy  in  gravity,  and  in  other  respects 
unsuited  for  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  oils  ;  but  California 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  have  long  been  looking  for  a  cheap  fuel  to 
supplement  the  costly  coal  heretofore  used,  and,  doubtless,  this 
production  of  crude  petroleum  will  make  manufacturing  industries 
possible  where,  heretofore,  they  have  been  handicapped. 

The  Texas  field  has  been,  during  the  year,  the  centre  of  much 
excitement.  Large  investments  of  a  speculative  character  have 
been  made  at  Beaumont  by  those  eager  to  reap  quick  returns. 
Some  130  wells  have  been  sunk  so  close  together  that  the  derricks 
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almost  touch  one  another,  and  nearly  all  the  wells  are  claimed  to  be 
"  gQshers."  Reliable  information  aboat  the  probable  production  is 
quite  impossible  until  there  has  been  time  for  sufficient  transporta- 
tion facilities  to  be  provided  to  admit  of  testing  the  wells.  The 
oil  is  even  heavier  in  gravity  than  the  California  fuel  crude,  and,  in 
addition,  is  supercharged  with  sulphur.  It  should,  however,  prove 
an  excellent  fuel,  and  in  that  way  be  a  great  boon  to  all  manufac- 
turing industries  in  Texas  and  the  great  Southwest,  even  though 
the  cost  of  transportation,  on  account  of  the  distance  it  will  have 
to  be  carried,  shuts  it  out  of  the  manufacturing  centres  of  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Production. — Except  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  middle  of 
the  year,  the  price  of  pipe  line  certificates  has  ruled  quite  steadily 
at  about  the  average  price  of  the  year — $1.21  per  barrel.  This  was 
14  cents  per  barrel  lower  than  the  price  for  1900  and  8  cents  lower 
than  the  price  for  1899.  Development  has  corresponded  with 
prices.  No  new  operations  appear  to  have  been  undertaken,  but 
existing  fields  have  been  steadily  and  more  thoroughly  exploited, 
the  drillers  keeping  quietly  but  persistently  at  work.  Our  table 
shows  7,711  wells  put  down  in  the  so-called  Pennsylvania  field,  and 
4,912  wells  in  the  so-called  Ohio  field.  These  are  some  1,100  wells 
less  in  the  Pennsylvania  field  and  800  wells  less  in  the  Ohio  field 
than  during  1900  ;  reductions  which,  perhaps,  correspond  with  the 
small  decline  in  price.  For  the  year  the  production  of  Pennsyl- 
yania  and  Ohio  crude  was  51,498,885  barrels,  a  reduction  of  about 
2,600,000  barrels  from  the  output  of  1900.  The  stocks  at  the  end 
of  the  year  amounted  to  27,180,727  barrels,  a  decrease  of  a  little 
over  900,000  barrels  from  the  stocks  at  the  end  of  1900. 

Prices, — The  price  of  refined  oil  shifted  fractionally  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  price  of  crude.  The  highest  price  for  standard 
white  oil  for  export  was  in  March,  8.05  cents  per  gallon  in  barrels, 
and  the  lowest  price  was  in  May,  6.90  cents  per  gallon  in  barrels. 
The  year  closed  with  the  price  about  the  same  as  that  quoted  at 
the  beginning,  but  the  average  for  the  year  of  7.48  cents  per  gallon 
was  fully  1  cent  per  gallon  less  than  the  average  for  the  year  1900. 

The  average  price  of  naphtha,  of  9.20  cents  per  gallon  in  barrels, 
was  also  nearly  1  cent  per  gallon  less  than  the  average  price  for 
1900.  The  changes  in  naphtha  price  were  even  less  than  those  in 
the  price  of  refined  oil,  there  having  been  no  change  whatever  in 
quotation  during  the  last  eight  months  of  the  year. 

Exports, — Petroleum  exports  for  1901  were  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  industry.  Refined  oil  exports  exceeded  those  of  the 
preceding  year  by  80,000,000  gallons,  so  that,  while  the  exports  of 
naphtha  and  of  crude  oil  show  slight  reductions,  the  combined 
exports  of  refined  oil,  naphtha  and  crude  oil  exceeded  those  of 
1900  by  over  77,000,000  gallons;  those  of  1900  having,  in  turn, 
exceeded  those  of  1899  by  more  than  21,000,000  gallons.  The 
three  grades  of  refined  oil,  naphtha  and  crude  oil  alone  make  a 
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grand  total  of  967,319,566  gallons  for  the  year.  This  does  not 
inclade  the  large  and  rapidly  growing  exports  of  lubricating  oils, 
which,  in  1900,  amounted  to  nearly  76,000,000  gallons.  We  can, 
therefore,  safely  assert  that  petroleum  exports  now  exceed,  by  a 
generous  margin,  a  grand  total  of  1,000,000,000  gallons  per  annum. 


MONTHLY  RANGE  AND  AVERAGE  PRICES  IN  NEW-TORK  IN  1901. 


Months. 


Jftnaary.... 
Febroaiy. . . 

March 

April 

May 

Jnne 

July 

AogDBt 

September . 
October. . . . 
November . 
Decembw.. 


Rbfinrd 
Standard  Whits. 
In  Barr4U. 


Avg.  for  the  year  1901  , . . . 
1900.... 
1899.... 
1898.  .. 
1897.... 
1896.... 
1896.... 


Bigheet. 
7.70 
7.96 
8.06 
7.95 
7.40 
6.90 
7.60 
7.60 
7.66 
7.66 
7.66 
7.66 


Lowest. 
7.46 
7.60 
7.95 
7.40 
6.90 
6.90 
6.90 
7.60 
750 
7.65 
7.65 
7.a) 


Avg. 
7.64 
7.89 
8.00 
766 
7.03 
6.90 
7.18 
7.50 
7.61 
7.65 
7.66 
7.87 

7.48 
8.46 
7.98 
6.38 
6.91 
6.95 
7.88 


Nafhtha. 

In  Barrtlt. 

Highest    Lowest. 

Avg. 

9.66 

9.65 

9.56 

9.65 

9.66 

9.55 

9.55 

9.66 

9.55 

9.65 

9.05 

9.81 

9.05 

9.05 

9.05 

9.06 

9.06 

9.06 

9.05 

9.06 

9.05 

9.06 

9.05 

9.05 

9.06 

9.05 

9.05 

9.06 

9.05 

9.05 

9.06 

9.05 

9.06 

9.06 

9.05 

9.06 

.... 

9.20 
999 
10.18 
6.14 
6.86 
7.68 

ass 

WELLS  COMPLETED  AND  DRY  HOLES.  TEAR  1901. 


Months. 


January. . . 
February  . . 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August. . . . 
September  . 
October  . . . 
November. 
December . 


PSNNSTLTANIA. 


WeU8 
Computed. 

589  . 

506  . 

481  . 

589  . 

678  . 

692  . 

655  . 

727  . 

729  . 

712  . 

766  . 

592  . 


Total 7.711 


Dry 
HoUt, 

167 
160 
185 
171 
167 
185 
188 
199 
214 
175 
215 
145 


2,116 


Ohio. 


wots 
Completed. 

229  . 

197  . 

180  . 

260  . 

284  . 

282  . 

254  . 

247  . 

295  . 

807  . 

321  . 

254  . 


Dry 
Hoiet, 


8,110 


19 
18 
25 
83 
27 
87 
24 
24 
26 
27 
17 


298 


Indiana. 


Welle 
Completed. 

Ill  . 

72  . 

81  . 

121  . 

167  . 

171  . 

167  . 

169  . 

184  . 

207  . 

220  . 

182  . 

1,802  . 


Dry 
BoUs, 


16 
10 
20 
14 
82 
24 
22 
27 
26 
36 
44 
20 

291 


AVERAGE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  PIPE  LINE  CERTIFICATES  DURING 

THE  YEAR  1901. 


January.. 
February . 
March  . . . 
April .... 

May 

June 


$1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


July 

August . . . . 
September . 
October. . . . 
November . 
December  . 


$1  14 


25 
25 
30 
30 
21 
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Tear  1895 

$1  86 

"  1894 

'<  1898 

84 

64 

*'     1892 

"  1891 

"  1890 

56 

67 

86 
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AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  THE  LAST  TWELVE  TEARS. 

Tear  1901 $1  21 

"  1900 1  85 

"  1899 1  29 

*•  1898 91 

"   1897 79 

•*  1896 1  19 

EXPORTS  OF   PETROLEUM   FROM    THE  PORT  OF    NEW. YORK  TO 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  DURING  TEAR  1901. 

Rbfihed  Oil. 

Great  BritaJn— London gallons.  40.918,852 

Liverpool 8.956.150 

Bristol 

Ireland 8.538.432 

Other  porta 20,808.800 

Germanj-- Bremen 10.933.750 

Hamburg 60,723,950 

Stettin  and  Koenlgsburg 10,113.400 

Danzig  and  other  ports 8,787  200 

Sweden  and  Norway 2,810.720 

Russia  and  Finland .... 

Denmark — Aarhans 1.251,554 

Aalborg 475.741 

Copenhagen 5,912,050 

Other  ports 581.706 

Belgium 19,447.580 

Holland— Amsterdam. 16,980.750 

Flushing 2.810.200 

Rotterdam 88,627,950 

France .... 

Portugal,  Azores  and  Madeira 1.693.268 

Gibraftar,  Malta,  Ac 633,480 

Italy 488,590 

Austria 

Arabia 150,000 

India  and  Siam— Bombay 1.268,660 

Calcutta 4,850.750 

Bangkok 

Aleppy,  Chittagoug  and  Kurrachee 800,010 

Ceylon  and  Madras 688,450 

Saigon  and  Haiphong 1,007,940 

Rangoon 2,272,880 

Penang  and  Singapore 695,820 

China— Shanghai 51 ,530,780 

Hong  Kong 20,504,940 

Chefoo  and  Tientsin 2,694,320 

Amoy 710,890 

Japan— Yokohama 20.194,050 

Hiogo  and  Kobe 2,220,510 

Nagasaki  and  Hakodate 1.316,460 

East  Indies-  Batavia 8.728,400 

Anjier,  Sourabaya  and  Samarang 6,985,080 

Manila 1,290.010 

Padang 335,000 

Macassar 538, 750 

Molucca  Islands .... 

Bourbon  and  Mauritius 458,290 

Africa.  Egypt,  Morocco,  &c 1.115,000 

Canary  Islands 562.570 
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West,  South  and  East  Coasts  of  Africa gallons,  8,140,600 

Australia 19,126.840 

Nttw-Zealand 8,804,726 

Sandwich  Islands .... 

British  North  America 748,288 

Mexico 84,221 

Central  America 1.262,576 

Cuba. 1,467,611 

Porto  Rico 626,948 

West  Indies 4,547.029 

United  States  of  Colombia 624, 785 

Venezuela 1,220,825 

British,  French  and  Dutch  Guiana 852,089 

Brazil 19,048,082 

Argentine  Republic 1 1 ,  926 ,  780 

Uruguaj 2,858,900 

Chili 5.077,906 

Peru 608.870 

Ecuador 885, 810 


Total,  refined  oU gallons,  528,497.864 

Cbudb  Oil. 

Cuba gallons,  1,691,614 

AustralU 10,000 

Other  Countries 168, 110 


Totol  crude  oil gaUons,  1.864,624 

Naphtha. 

Great  Britain gallons,  6.261,860 

Germany .... 

Sweden  and  Norway .... 

Prance 4,612,200 

Other  Europe 97,680 

Various  Ports 581,680 


Total  naphtha gallons,  11,552,660 

Grand  total gallons,  636,916,148 

Actual  shipments  of  Refined  Oil,  year  1901,  from  Port  of  New. 

Fork gallons,  528.497,864 

Crude  equlyalent 697,997.152 

Actual  shipments.  Crude  Oil,  year  1901 1,864,624 

Grand  ToUl  Crude  equivalent,  year  1901 gallons.  699,861,776 

Grand  Total  Crude  equivalent,  year  1900 gallons,  686,440.467 

Exports  of  Crude  Oil,  Refined  Oil  and  Naphtha,  from  all  Ports, 
Years  1900  and  1901. 

1900.  1901. 

Oallons,  QaUons. 

New.York 526,848,074        . .  536,915.148 

Philadelphia 811,949.800        . .  879.452.668 

Baltimore 41,068,200        . .  40,814,250 

Boston 560.250        . .  637,500 


Totol 879,911,324        ..        957,819,566 
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Total  Exports  of  Crude  Oil,  Rbfikbd  Oil  aivd  Naphtha,  from  Nbw- 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Boston,  dxtrino  the  Tear 
1901. 

OrwUOU.  lU/lnedOU,  Naphtha.  Total. 

GaUs.  Galls.  Qalls.  Galls. 

New-Tork 1,864,624  628,497,864  11,552,660  536,915.148 

Philadelphia. 124,651,968  245,396,800  9,404,400  879,452,668 

Baltimore ....  40,814,250  ....  40.814,250 

BoBton ....  686,800  700  637,500 

Total 126,516,592        809,845,214      20,957,760      957,819,566 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WHALE  FISHERY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
For  the  Tbab  1901. 

As  regards  the  sacoessof  the  sperm  whalers,  the  year  1901  may 
be  said  to  have  been  quite  satisfactory  to  those  interested,  good 
catches  having  been  secured  and  a  better  average  price  obtamed. 
Not  so,  however,  for  those  who  prosecuted  the  wlialing  in  the  Arctic 
and  other  right  whale  grounds,  the  fleet  meeting,  except  in  one 
or  two  instances,  with  poor  success.  The  reduced  catch  of  whale- 
bone, however,  caused  quite  an  advance  in  prices,  which  materially 
helped  out  results. 

The  total  tonnage  engaged  in  the  business  January  1st  was  8,366 
tons,  against  8,746  tons  January  Ist,  1901.  One  brig,  435  tons, 
and  one  schooner,  80  tons,  were  added  to  the  New-Bedford  fleet, 
while  three  steamers  of  San  Francisco  engaged  in  northern  whaling 
were  totally  lost,  viz.,  the  Balaena,  390  tons,  Orampus,  305  tons, 
and  Fearless,  200  tons,  the  only  disasters  during  the  year.  There 
are  but  39  vessels  of  all  kinds  engaged  in  the  business  under  the 
United  States  flag,  and  for  the  year  1902  will  be  distributed  as 
follows :  Twenty-one  barks  and  schooners  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
one  brig  at  Desolation  Island,  two  schooners  in  Hudson  Bay,  and 
fourteen  steamers  and  barks  and  one  schooner  in  the  northern 
seas. 

The  Atlantic  fleet  of  sperm  whalers  was  very  successful,  the  total 
catch  by  20  vessels  reaching  12,550  barrels,  giving  an  average  of 
about  625  barrels  to  each  vessel.  The  barks  Canton  and  Sunbeam 
secured  1,000  barrels  each  during  the  summer  cruise  on  the  west- 
em  ground.  Some  of  the  smaller  vessels  took  from  300  to  500 
barrels  each. 

Five  vessels  cruised  in  Japan  waters,  their  catch  aggregating 
about  4,000  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  which  was  landed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  right  whale  business  is  still  confined  to  the  northern  seas, 
the  vessels  being  sent  out  from  San  Francisco.  The  season  of  1901 
was  a  most  unsatisfactory  one,  the  catch  being  the  smallest  for 
many  years.  Only  43  bowheads  were  taken  in  the  Arctic,  against 
80  taken  the  previous  season,  and  13  right  whales,  against  14  in 
1900. 

The  schooner  Era,  that  went  to  Hudson  Bay  in  1900,  did  not 
return.  She  took  one  whale  before'  going  into  winter  quarters. 
The  schooner  Francis  Allyn  joined  the  Era  the  past  year,  and  both 
vessels  are  wintering  there.  The  only  vessel  wintering  in  the 
Arctic  is  the  schooner  Penelope,  of  San  Francisco,  probably  at 
Bailey  Island. 

The  northern  fleet  will  probably  consist  of  eight  steamers  and 
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one  schooner  in  the  Arctic,  and  six  barks  in  Japan  waters  and  the 
Ochotsk  Sea,  the  sraallest  number  ever  sent  to  those  waters. 

Sperm  oil  opened  the  year  at  fifty-five  cents,  and  about  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  barrelw  were  sold  in  January  and  February. 
The  market  remained  quiet  until  May,  when  some  sales  were  made 
at  fifty-five  and  filty-seven  and  one-half  cents,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing four  months  the  price  was  quite  steady  at  fifty-five  and  fifty- 
six  cents,  refiners  buying  quite  heavily.  There  were  no  sales  in 
October  and  November,  but  the  following  month  the  price  ad- 
vanced to  sixty  cents  for  one  parcel  containing  some  inferior  oil, 
and  to  sixty-eight  cents  for  prime  quality.  The  market  closed 
very  firm  at  the  end  of  the  year,  seventy  cents  being  asked  for  the 
quantity  remaining  in  first  hands,  three  hundred  and  fifty  barrels, 
no  imports  being  expected  for  some  time. 

There  were  no  exports  of  sperm  oil  during  the  year.  The  entire 
import  into  eastern  ports,  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten  bar- 
rels, (excepting  one  parcel  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  barrels,) 
together  with  the  stock  carried  over  January  1st,  1901,  three 
thousand  f-our  hundred  and  thirty  barrels,  were  purchased  by  the 
refiners  of  [this  city  (New-Bedford.)  This  is  a  gratifying  state  of 
things,  showing  that  the  United  States  can  probably  take  care  of 
about  all  of  this  kind  of  oil  that  may  be  taken  yearly  by  the  present 
fleet  engaged  in  catching  it. 

Whale  Oil, — There  were  no  imports  of  this  kind  of  oil  in  eastern 
ports  during  the  year,  except  one  small  parcel  of  Humpback,  which 
sold  for  manufacture  at  thirty-eight  cents  per  gallon.  The  North- 
ern oil  imported  at  San  Francisco  was  sold  for  consumption  there 
at  from  thirty-two  and  a  half  to  thirty-eight  cents  per  gallon. 

Whalebone. — This  article  was  disposed  of  with  the  same  secrecy 
that  has  existed  the  past  few  years,  and  no  very  accurate  review 
can  therefore  be  given.  Sales  of  Arctic  were  made  early  in  the 
year  at  two  dollars  and  sixty-five  to  two  dollars  and  sixty  cents, 
and  during  the  summer  months  prices  ranged  for  this  kind  of  bone 
at  two  dollars  and  thirty  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  the 
greater  quantity  sold,  quite  a  large  sale  being  made  in  July  at  two 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  for  export.  Upon  advices  of  a 
probable  poor  season  in  the  Arctic,  prices  hardened  in  October, 
sales  being  made  at  two  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents  to  three 
dollars,  and  in  November  sales  were  reported  at  three  dollars  and 
twenty-five  to  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  the  following 
month  four  dollars  to  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  was  said  to  have 
been  obtained.  The  market  closed  strong,  four  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  to  five  dollars  being  demanded  for  the  small  quantity  remain- 
ing unsold.  Northwest  was  in  limited  supply,  and  sold  at  two 
dollars  and  sixty  cents  in  April,  two  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents  in 
October,  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  in  November,  and  four 
dollars  in  December. 

The  reduced  import  and  the  increased  exports  of  whalebone  over 
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the  previons  year  left  but  a  small  quantity  in  first  hands  January 
1st — about  twenty-four  thousand  pounds. 

Refined  spermaceti  opened  the  year  at  twenty-nine  cents,  and 
the  market  had  a  downward  tendency  throughout  the  entire  year, 
the  price  dropping  one-half  cent  per  pound  each  and  every  month 
until  it  reached  twenty-two  cents  in  November,  which  was  the 
ruling  price  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Imports  op  Sperm  Oil,  Whale  Oil  and  Whalebone  into  the  United 
States  during  the  Year  1901,  compared  with  the  previous  Ten 
Years. 

BbU.  Sperm.  Bbls.  Whale,  Lb$.  Bom, 

New-Bedford 7,680         60         22,600 

New-York 2,860         

Norfolk 820         

San  Francisco 4,100        ....        2,870         ....  76,550 


Total, 
Total. 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 


1901.. 
1900.. 
1899.. 
1898.. 
1897.. 
1896.. 
1^95.. 
1894.. 
1893.. 
1892.. 
1891.. 


14.910 
18,525 
11,903 
12.520 
10.050 
15,124 
16,585 
16,333 
15,253 
12,944 
18,015 


2,930 
5.510 
3,827 
5,295 
8,600 
4,800 
4.009 
8,720 
8.110 
13,382 
14,887 


99,050 
207.650 
820.100 
246.120 
178,100 
207,850 
114.960 
278,800 
411,315 
869.886 
297,768 


Exports  of  Sperm  Oil,  Whale  Oil  and  Whalebone  from  the  United 
States  for  the  last  Ten  Years. 


Ybars. 


1901. 
1900. 
1899. 
1898. 
1897. 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 
1893. 
1892. 


Ebl«,  Sperm. 

I'ioo 

550 
1,952 
280 
215 
1,225 
1,720 
1,165 
1,787 


BbU,  WJiaU. 

"m 

675 
422 
500 
825 
276 
1,064 
291 


Lb9.  Bone, 
208,195 
204.652 
163,447 
90.541 
159.722 
230,627 
228.629 
147,667 
216,335 
88,869 


Statement  op  Stocks  of  Oil  and  Whalebone  in  the  United  States, 
January  1st,  1902,  compared  with  the  previous  Ten  Years. 


Ybars. 
New-Bedford  . . 
New-York .... 


BbU.  Sperm. 
350 


BbU,  Whale. 


ToUl,  1902. 
Total,  1901.. 
Total,  1900.. 
Total,  1H99  . 
Total,  1898.. 
Total,  1897.. 
ToUl,  1898.. 
Total,  1895.. 
Total,  1894.. 
Total,  1893.. 
Total,  1892.. 


350 
8.430 
3,978 
5.720 

6.000 
9,250 
14.760 
15,349 
8,500 
5,500 
7.100 


1,600 


750 

2.100 

1,035 

710 

365 


Lbe.Bone. 

2,000 

22,000 

24,000 
198,000 
273,500 
245.000 
166,500 
179.000 
123,000 
340,000 
365,160 
342,100 
154,350 
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Statbmbnt  of  thb  Ayeraob  Price  of  Sferm  akd  Whalb  Oil  for  bach 
Month  during  thb  Year  1901. 


Qperm  Oil. 

January 54 

February 55 

March 

April 

May 57 

June 55 


WhaUOU. 


apermOIL       WhaUOU. 


July 

August 55 

September 56 

October 

November 

December 65 


Average  price  of  Sperm  Oil  for  1901,  56  cents. 
Average  price  of  Whale  Oil  for  1901,  38  cents. 
Average  price  of  Bone  for  1901,  $2.65. 

Statement  of  the  Number  of  Vessblb  Employed   in  thb 

FiBHBRT  OF  THB  UNITED  STATBB,  JANUARY  1,  1902. 


Whalb 


New- Bedford 

mpt 

and  Barks. 
14 

i       W 
9 

24 

Brigs. 
1 

1 

Sctuxmtrs. 
9 
4 

i 

14        ! 

Tans. 

4,765 
488 
885 

Provincetown 

Boston 

San  Francisco 

2,778 

Total,  January  1, 

1902.. 

8,366 

Ayeraob  Price  of  Sfbrm  Oil,  Whale  Oil  and  Whalebone  for  the 
Last  Twenty  Years. 


Average  for  1901 . 
'*  1900 
"    1899. 


1897. 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 
1898. 
1892. 
1891. 
1890. 
1889. 
1888. 
1887. 
1886. 
1885. 
1884. 
1883. 
1882. 


^ermOU. 

WhaUOU, 

Whalebons. 

CentB. 

Cento. 

56 

88 

$2.65 

m    . 

87 

2.50 

49 

85 

2.70 

58 

84 

8.10 

46 

87 

8.50 

40 

85 

8.95 

48 

28 

2.88 

56 

82i       . 

2.95 

734       . 

42i       . 

8.08 

674       . 

424       . 

5.35 

69 

47 

5.38 

66 

42 

4.22 

65f       . 

88 

8.50 

62        . 

85 

2.78 

66 

32 

8.12 

74i       . 

88 

2.73 

82 

45 

2.68 

85 

56 

3  65 

97 

54 

2.87 

106 

.         58i       . 

1.71 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  COTTON    CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
Fob  the  Year  1901. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 1,  19C1,  amounted  to  10,425,141  bales,  while  the  exports  were 
6,638,813  bales,  and  the  spinners'  takings  were  3,729,453  bales, 
leaving  a  stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  239,324  bales. 
The  whole  movement  for  the  twelve  months  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  with  such  suggestions  and  explanations  as  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  year  appear  to  require.  The  first  table  indicates  the 
stock  at  each  port  September  1,  1901,  the  receipts  at  the  ports  for 
each  of  the  past  two  years,  and  the  export  movement  for  the  past 
year  (1900-01)  in  detail,  and  the  totals  for  1900-1901  and  1898-99  : 


Keceipts  for 
Year  ending 


Exports  Year  Ending  Sept.  1, 1901. 


Ports. 


Sept.  1, 


Loaieiana 

Aiabaraa 

2.466.186 
1*^4,214 

2,285.Ns2 
166.48-* 

1.208.048 
287,647 
809,852 
414.78t» 

•16:^,865 

•197,799 
•72,861 
•28,149 

7,605,277 

Tezns 

Florida 

GeorRla 

South  Carolina... 
North  Carolina. . . 
Virginia 

New-YorlK 

BoHton 

Baltimore 

Philaddphia 

Portland.  Sk 

San  Francisco,  &c 

Totals,  1900-1901.. 
•*       1891V-1900.. 
**       1898-1899.. 

Sept.  1. 
lUOO. 


Great 
Britain. 


Chan- 
nel. 


1.867.1^8 
202.945 

1.796.054 
I&1,9;.'8 

1,206,658 
266,810  , 
8l7,ft80 
413,170 
•80,471 

•119,027 

•103.619 
•49,487 


9,461 


894,684 

38,572 
874.287 

75,618   .... 
241.678   .... 

71,562  i   .... 

77.879 

42,959 
268,017  36,649 
825,s.^6 

82.9v3   .... 
3.899 
8,240 


....  2,996,434  46,110 
6.574.852  2,-,'60,0»l8  81,245 
8.464.959  3.482,291  60,297 


Stock, 



- 

Sept.  1, 

France. 

Conti- 
nent. 

Total. 

1901. 

8        4 

811,785 

2.(        84 

44.274 

19,690 

62 

6,007 

S         4 

608.801 

1.1         42 

65,180 

6 

53.520 

58 

.... 

9 

586.444 

1         16 

6.598 

0 

68,967 

29 

8.848 

146,826 

!        15 

2,260 

10,v85 

94 

4.609 

6 

806,808 

(         75 

112,664 

8,7.Vi 

1        86 

2.696 

67,448 

71 

600 

1,102 

01 

1,196 

, 

t98.86S 

08 

.... 

88,982 

82 

.... 

7-^9.648 

2,867.721 

6,638.813 

289.884 

696,6M 

3.004,879 

6.042.246 

88.089 

798,224 

3,021,976 

7.362.788 

892,280 

The  foregoing  shows  that  the  total  receipts  at  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  shipping  ports  this  year  have  been  7,605,277  bales,  against 
6,574,852  bales  last  year,  and  8,464,959  bales  in  1898-99  ;  and  that 
the  exports  have  been  6,638,813  bales,  against  6,042,246  bales  last 
seaHon,  and  7,362,788  bales  the  previous  season.  Great  Britain 
getting  out  of  this  crop  2,995,434  bales.  If  now  we  add  the  ship- 
ments from  Tennessee  and  elsewhere  direct  to  manufacturers  and 


•  These  figures  are  only  the  portion  of  ihe  receipts  at  these  ports  which  arrived  by  rail  over- 
land from  Tennessee.  <Jtc. 
t  Including  shipments  by  rail  to  Canada. 
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Southern  consamption/we  haire  the  following  as  the  crop  statement 
for  the  three  years  : 

Tbab  Bkdiko  Sitexbib,  1. 


1900-1901.  1899-1900.  1898-99. 

Receipts  at  ports bales,       7,605,277  6,574,852  8,464,959 

Shipments  from  Tennessee,  &c.,  direct 

to  mills 1462,852  1.264,760  1,870,398 

ToUl.. bales,      8,758,129  7,839,612  9,885,857 

Manafactured  Soutb,not  included  above,      1,667,012  1,599,947  1,400,026 


Total  cotton  crop  for  the  7ear..bales,     10,425,141        9,489,559      11,285,388 

The  result  of  these  figures  is  a  total  crop  of  10,425,141  bales, 
weighing  5,319,314,434  pounds,  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1901,  against  a  crop  of  9,439,559  bales,  weighing  4,754,629,038 
pounds,  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1900. 

Northern  and  Southern  Spinners  takings  in  1900-1901  have  been 
given  as  below  : 

Total  crop  of  the  United  States,  as  before  stated bales,     10.425, 141 

Stock  on  band,  commencement  of  year,  (Sept.  1,  1901  :) 

At  Northern  ports. 26,566 

At  Southern  ports 61,466 

88,082 

At  Northern  interior  markets 7,979 

96,011 

ToUl  supply  during  the  jear  ending  Sept.  1,  1901 10,521, 152 

Of  this  supply  there  bas  been  : 
Exported  to  foreign  ports  during  the  year. .     *6,539,945 

Less  foreign  cotion  included bales,  92,526 

6,447,419 

Sent  to  Canada  direct  from  West 98,868 

Burnt  North  and  Soutbf 138 

Stock  on  band  end  of  year,  (Sept.  1,  1901  :) 

At  Norlbem  ports 117,058 

At  iSoutbern  ports 122,266 

239,824 

At  Northern  interior  markets 5,950 

6,791,699 

Total  takings  by  spinners  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 

September  1,  1901 3,729,453 

Taken  by  Southern  spinners,  (included  in  above  total,) 1,667,012 


Total  taken  by  Northern  spinners bales,     2,062,441 

These  figures  show  that  the  total  takings  by  spinners  North  and 
South  during  1900-1901  have  reached  3,729,453  bales,  of  which  the 
Northern  mills  have  taken  2,002,441  bales  and  the  Southern  mills 
1,667,012  bales. 

Distribution  of  above  three  crops  has  been  as  follows  : 


•  Not  including  Canada  by  rail. 

t  Burnt  includes  not  only  what  has  been  thus  destroyed  at  the  Northern  and  Sonthern  ont- 
ports,  but  also  all  burnt  on  Northern  railroads  and  in  Northern  factories. 
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Takingifor  (nmtumption--  1900-1901.      1899-1900.     1898-1899. 

North bales,        2.062,441        2,192,671        2.247,092 

South 1,667.012        1,699,947        1,400,026 

Total  Ukings  for  consumption, bales,        8,729,468        3,792,618        3,647,118 

Total,  except  Canada  bj  rail . . .  .bales,        6,639.945        6,937,386        7,862.788 
To  Canada  b7  rail 98.868  104,861  92,648 

ToUl  exporto bales,        6,688,818        6,042,246        7,466,481 

Burnt  during  year 188  16.641  8,001 

Total  distributed bales,      10,868,404        9,850,406      11,105,560 

Stock  increase,  minus  cotton  imported.  66.787         *410,846  129,838 

Total  Crop bales,      10,425,141        9.489,659      11,285,888 

In  the  above  are  given  the  takings  for  oonsumption.  The  aotnal 
consumption  for  the  same  two  years  has  been  : 

1900-1901.  1899-1900. 

Stock  September  1 bales,  186,688  425,867 

Takings* 8,729.468  8,792.618 

Total 8,914,991  4,218,486 

Consumption -Northf 2,180.682 )  «  «. «  -oa     2,488,000 )        .  /voa  ju7 

South 1,667,012  f  8.847,694      1599^^7  J        4,U84,»4/ 

Stock  end  of  year bales,  67.297  185,688 

ConHumpHon. — A  sudden  change  in  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
print  cloth  branch  of  the  cotton  goods  trade  has  become  a  feature 
in  the  situation  since  the  middle  of  Augu^tt.  Production  in  excess 
of  consumption,  stocks  of  goods  accumulating  and  selling  only  at 
prices  below  the  cost  of  production,  had  been  conditions  of  long 
standing ;  but  a  crisis  was  precipitated  by  a  contemplated  cut  in 
wages  and  by  a  general  strike  of  employees  which  was  threatened 
as  a  consequence.  The  prospective  entanglement  was  averted  bv 
the  failure  of  the  effort  to  get  a  majority  of  the  spindles  at  Fall 
River  to  sign  an  agreement  to  dock  wages  fifteen  per  cent.  As 
overproduction  was  the  disease  to  be  cured,  it  was  easily  seen  that 
lower  wages  was  not  the  remedy  called  for  ;  that  short  time  and 
smaller  production,  until  the  current  output  could  be  at  least 
brought  and  kept  within  the  compass  of  the  public  call  for  goods, 
was  the  action  needed.  At  the  nick  of  time  Mr.  Bordbn — the 
good  angel  of  the  Eastern  mills — stepped  into  the  arena  and,  ac- 
cording to  market  reporters,  saved  a  reign  of  chaos  by  offering  2  J 

*Net  dedactioDs. 

t  Northern  ukings  and  consumption  Include  92.526  bales  foreign  cotton  (Egyptian,  Peruvian, 
etc.)  In  1000-01,  and  106,522  bales  in  1809-1900. 
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cents  per  yard  for  "  regulars."  He  got  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
accumulated  stock,  for  other  buyers  having  become  bidders  (induced 
by  the  advance  in  the  value  of  the  raw  cotton)  the  price  of  regu- 
lars rose  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent  per  yard  and  the  market  was  on 
its  feet  again. 

These  facts  have  not  changed  the  real  situation  of  the  cotton 
goods  trade  at  all.  The  character  of  the  existing  accumulations  of 
print  cloths  is  of  course  changed  when  cotton  advances  materially; 
that  is  so  because  the  value  of  the  cloths  advances  with  cotton  and 
so  converts  the  old  stock  from  a  dead  asset  (that  is,  unpalable  except 
at  a  loss)  into  a  live  and  profitable  asset.  In  other  words,  the  mill 
manager  is  thereby  enabled  to  turn  his  burden  into  cash  and  thus 
be  relieved  from  carrying  it.  But  when  he  enters  on  the  manu- 
facture of  new  goods  on  full  time  and  is  required  to  pay  the  higher 
price  for  ilie  raw  material,  he  is  in  the  same  position  as  before  this 
little  episode  occurred.  He  is  much  better  off,  however,  in  that  if 
he  will  he  is  at  liberty  to  restrict  his  output  of  goods  to  the  demand. 
But  the  problem  he  must  face  is  identical  with  the  one  he  has  had 
to  face  during  the  most  of  the  twelve  months  which  have  just 
closed. 

The  truth  is  that  the  cotton  goods  trade  has  held  a  singular  place 
the  past  year ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  stood  by  itself,  out  of  conform- 
ity with  all  industrial  surroundings.  If  one  looks  in  almost  any 
other  direction  there  is  found  to  have  been  activity,  progress, 
profit  ;  but  cotton  spinning  has  dragged,  especially  in  the  last  six 
months,  spindles  running  not  even  on  full  time,  and  yet  stocks  of 
goods  have  accumulated  and  the  financial  results  have  proved,  as  a 
rule,  profitless.  Of  course  there  is  no  condition  that  is  absolutely 
general  in  its  application,  and  when  we  say  "  profitless,"  that  state- 
ment must  be  taken  with  allowances.  Many  mills  in  the  North  and 
South,  well  situated,  with  abundant  capital,  having  machinery 
always  kept  abreast  of  the  latest  inventions  and  improvements,  with 
watchful  and  thrifty  management,  have  but  few  exceptions  when 
they  do  not  earn  their  dividend.  They  do  not,  however,  represent 
the  average  situation.  That  has  been  correctly  portrayed  by  what 
we  have  previously  said. 

A  combination  of  influences  is,  in  a  measure,  the  cause  of  this 
derangement  ;  and  yet  one  of  these  predominates  to  such  an  extent 
that  until  that  condition  is  changed  and  the  general  situation  in 
some  manner  relieved  from  its  pressure,  the  activity  of  the  trade 
can  at  best  only  be  fitful.  The  whole  of  this  phase  of  the  case  lies 
in  a  nutshell.  We  have  it  in  the  simple  statement  that  capacity  of 
production  has  outstripped  the  home  power  of  consumption,  and 
there  has  been  no  sufficient  outlet  for  the  surplus.  In  other  words, 
a  speedy  growth  in  the  number  of  spindles  and  in  the  substitutions 
for  older  styles  of  those  of  newer  and  more  rapidly  running  pattern, 
are  turning  out  goods  faster  than  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  absorb  them.  There  appears  to  be  no  escape  from  that  con- 
clusion, and  the  congested  situation  it  indicates  is  becoming  more 
burdensome  rather  than  less  so.  This  last  statement  is  made  evi- 
dent by  the  facts  we  have  gathered  in  making  preparations  for  this 
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report,  especially  of  the  new  spindles  introduced  during  the  last 
year,  even  while  the  trade  has  been  from  month  to  month  getting 
into  a  worse  condition,  facts  which  leave  no  room  for  doubt  with 
reference  to  the  real  status  of  the  trade  and  its  need. 

To  comprehend  the  extreme  nature  of  this  embarrassment  and 
form  a  correct  judgment  with  reference  to  tbe  singularity  of  the 
depression,  so  as  to  take  in  the  situation  and  its  requirements,  it  is 
needful  to  have  in  mind  that  the  United  States  the  past  twelve 
months  has  developed  beyond  all  previous  twelve  months  its  capac- 
ity for  tlie  consumption  of  every  kind  of  product.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  notably  true  that  our  people  in  the  various  departments  of 
business  have  had  an  enlarged  income  to  spend,  although  the  accu- 
mulation of  cotton  goods  in  stock  does  not  indicate  it.  Mark  how 
high  wages  have  ruled — the  tendency  has  been  upward  ever  since 
the  election  last  November.  Consider,  too,  the  additions  that  must 
have  been  made  to  labor  at  work,  it  being  very  nearly  true  that  no 
idle  man  seeking  work  could  have  failed  to  have  obtained  it  unin- 
terruptedly. In  these  two  ways  there  must  have  been  distributed 
to  the  wage  earners  far  more  money  than  in  any  year  in  the  coun- 
try's history,  which  means,  of  course,  an  immense  addition  to  the 
surplus  money  that  large  claims  has  each  month  received  to  supply 
its  current  wants.  Another  important  division  of  our  people 
includes  the  agricultural  classes.  When  have  they  as  a  body  been 
80  well  off  in  net  income  as  during  the  past  year?  We  undertake 
to  say  that  there  never  was  a  season  when  farmers  and  planters  in 
the  North  and  in  the  South,  in  the  East  and  the  West  have  in  the 
aggregate  secured  more  profitable  returns  for  their  year's  work  and 
have  had  so  considerable  a  net  income  left  to  spend  for  household 
and  family  supplies  ;  indeed.  Western  farmers  have  been  laying  up 
money  and  increasirg  their  financial  strength  for  years.  The  same 
situation  is  true  of  the  mining  industry,  and  it  includes  a  wide 
circle  of  products — gol«l,  silver,  copper,  iron,  etc. 

One  other  branch  of  industrial  work  needs  mention,  one  which 
adds  more  light  than  any  other  on  the  point  we  were  considering  ; 
it  affords  evidence  not  only  of  the  increased  capacity  attained,  but 
likewise  of  the  new  activity  in  progress.  We  refer  to  railroads, 
the  largest  gatherer  and  disburser  of  money  we  have.  In  no  way 
could  the  Iructifying  influences  at  work  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  have  been  augmented  be  so  clearly  indicated  ;  for,  of 
course,  the  enlarged  income  of  railroads  has  also  added  to  their 
capacity  for  aiding,  and  hence  stimulating  the  growth,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  of  every  sort  of  enterprise,  new  and  old.  Stated  in 
brief,  the  gross  income  of  the  whole  system  of  roads  in  the  United 
States  probably  increased  in  the  first  six  months  of  1901  seventy- 
five  million  dollars,  and  thereby  brought  up  the  total  earnings  for 
the  year  ending  July  1,  1901,  to  about  $1,600,000,000,  all  but  a 
small  percentage  of  which  has  probably  in  some  manner  gone  into 
reproductive  work  during  the  last  six  months.  Moreover,  it  is  to 
be  rememl)ered  that  this  large  addition  to  earnings  in  1901  has 
been  a  part  only  of  a  similar  large  movement  in  progress  during 
the    last   four  years,  so  that  if  we   should    compare   the  earnings 
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in  1897  with  1901  we  ehoald,  of  course,  reach  a  very  much  larger 
total  of  increase.  What  a  beneficent  influence  is  thus  found  to 
have  been  flowinfi^  out  from  this  one  centre,  putting  life  and  profit 
into  enterprises  all  oyer  the  country,  and  in  that  way  becoming  an 
immense  reproductive  force  for  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the 
country  to  consume  goods. 

These  abounding  surplus  incomes  disclose  a  vitalizing  power  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  situation  of  the  cotton  goods  trade — one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  industries  in  the  country.  Not 
only  has  that  market  been  depressed  and  prices  unprofitable,  but,  as 
already  described,  the  accumulated  stocks  of  goods  at  Fall  River 
and  Providence  had  again  become  very  troublesome — having 
reached  the  middle  of  August  at  the  former  place  about  1,300,000 
pieces — and  that,  too,  after  having  made  through  the  selling  com- 
mittee forced  sales  in  recent  months,  the  latest  of  which  were 
claimed  to  be  below  cost  of  manufacture  ;  and  after  having,  during 
the  last  six  months,  run  more  or  less  on  short  time.  Moreover,  if 
the  investigator  should  extend  his  survey  so  as  to  include  the 
whole  four  years  of  our  buKiness  revival,  he  would  find  that  a  state 
of  depression  and  accumulation  of  goods  in  stock  with  spindles  not 
running  full  time  has  been  a  recurring  incident  in  this  trade.  In 
fact,  so  persistently  have  these  unfavorable  conditions  retume'd 
that  during  the  four-year  period  no  more  than  twenty  months,  as  a 
whole,  have  proved  really  active  and  profitable.  What  we  have 
said  applies  mainly  to  the  North.  In  the  South  the  time  of 
depression  was  later  in  coming,  but  for  the  last  eighteen  months 
slow  trade  has  been  in  some  departments  a  continuing  condition  in 
that  section,  too — the  depression  increasing  and  becoming  more 
general  and  acute  as  the  last  year  has  progressed. 

The  foregoing  facts  make  the  conclusions  with  which  we  started 
unavoidable.  Production  of  cotton  goods  could  not  have  so  far 
exceeded  the  demand — as  is  evidenced  in  the  accumulating  stocks 
even  when  running  short  time — in  such  a  year  as  the  past  when  the 
capacity  for  consumption  was  at  a  maximum,  unless  the  power  to 
produce  was  in  excess  of  full  home  consumption.  That  this  view 
is  beyond  dispute  is  further  confirmed  by  the  letters  we  have 
received  since  the  first  of  August  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
from  mills  making  all  sorts  of  goods.  One  of  the  best  judges  in 
the  land,  writing  us  from  Fall  River  the  early  part  of  August, 
says,  "  there  is  at  least  20  per  cent,  more  of  cotton  goods  made 
than  the  present  consumption  calls  for."  A  manager  of  a  very 
important  mill  of  long  standing  in  the  South  puts  the  difficulty  in 
a  little  different  form  by  saying  that  there  are  "  too  many  mills 
starting  up."  Another  large  class  of  correspondents  dwells  chiefly 
upon  the  features  of  "  short  time  "  and  "  over  production,"  with  the 
added  statement  that  the  future  is  "  not  bright  ;"  with  others  the 
form  of  complaint  is  "  bard  times,  production  exceeding  demand," 
making  a  "  reduction  of  production  by  more  or  less  shutting  down  " 
necessary.  One  whose  mill  is  situated  at  a  chief  manufacturing 
centre  of  the  South  adds,  after  saying  their  business  was  excellent 
down  to  about  the  first  of  March,  1901 — that  for  the  subsequent 
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^^six  months,  which  will  end  September  let,  we  shall  show  no 
profit  whatever,  and  will  be  fortunate  if  we  succeed  in  swapping 
dollars,  as  the  situation  in  our  business  during  this  period  has  been 
the  most  unsatisfactory  we  have  known  in  fifteen  yearn." 

We  have  not  space  to  multiply  these  quotations.  Enough  has 
already  been  inserted  to  give  point  and  emphasis  to  the  facts 
previously  set  out,  and  to  make  apparent  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  cotton  mills  and  quicker  running  cotton 
spindles,  both  of  which  have  been  notorious  developments  during 
late  years.  What  the  trade  is  suffering  to-day  is,  therefore,  a 
perfectly  logical  result  from  these  additions  and  improvements — it 
is  simply  the  fruits  of  the  tree  we  have  planted.  There  never  was 
a  country  in  which  any  industry  had  such  an  expansion  within  so 
short  a  time  without  a  corresponding  set-back  ;  indeed,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  a  people  ever  added  to  the  capacity  for  manufac- 
turing any  kind  of  goods  as  speedily  as  we  have  done  in  the  matter 
of  cotton  fabrics.  This  department  of  work  was  fully  established 
in  the  North  before  the  South  began  its  marvelous  career  of  de- 
velopment. According  to  the  Census  of  1880,  the  spindles  in  the 
South  were  only  561,360  in  the  a(]:gregate.  In  1894-1895  the 
number  had  increased  to  2,433,248  spindles.  Since  that  date  the 
additions  have  been  much  more  rapid,  between  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand  spindles  a  year,  until  the  last  two  years,  when  the 
annual  increase  rose,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  to  552,000 
spindles  in  1899-1900,  and  to  twice  that  amount  in  1900-1901. 
During  these  latest  years  there  was  also  considerable  growth  in  the 
number  of  spindles  in  the  North — as  our  remarks  and  figures  in  a 
subsequent  column  show — besides  continued  substitutions  of  new 
and  improved  spindles  for  the  older  styles.  Altogether,  the  con- 
gested state  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry,  which  was 
evident  in  1898,  and  before  that  year,  has  since  then  obtained  only 
a  temporary  relief  from  the  increasing  capacity  of  the  country  to 
consume  goods  the  three  following  years  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
further  additions  of  spindles  the  last  two  years  the  mills  have 
reached  a  rapidity  in  turning  out  goods  far  outstripping  the  con- 
suming power  of  the  country  raised  to  a  maximum 

We  have  said  in  opening  this  review  that  there  had  been  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  which  had  interfered  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  cotton  goods  trade.  So  much  space  has  been  taken  up 
recapitulatiuir  the  facts  relative  to  the  chief  difficulty — an  excess  of 
spindles — that  little  room  is  left  for  discussion  of  the  other  adverse 
influences.  Foremost  among  them  have  been  the  dieturbancos  in 
China.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  the  troubles  there  have  inter- 
fered with  the  export  trade.  It  was  hoped  that,  instead  of  a 
decrease,  this  branch  of  our  foreign  shipments  would  before  this 
have  been  further  developed  ;  many  new  mills  in  the  South  which 
were  planned  two  years  ago  in  that  expectation  have  been  finished 
in  the  past  twelve  months.  As  the  international  settlement  in 
China  is  now  substantially  completed,  that  interrupted  trade  is 
in  the  way  of  being  resumed,  and  great  hopes  of  relief  from  the 
present  congestion  are  based  on  that  change  in  the  conditions.     It 
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would  be  natural  under  the  circumstances,  we  think,  if  the  recovery 
of  this  movement  were  to  be  slow.  In  favor,  however,  of  its 
quick  restoration  and  expansion,  it  is  urged  that  the  United  States 
hold  among  the  Chinese  a  position  of  greater  friendliness  than 
ever  before,  and  American  goods,  being  already  in  favor,  will  be 
received  more  freely.  We  hope  this  sanguine  view  will  prove 
correct.     The  export  movement  in  June  and  July  favors  that  idea. 

Against  the  expansion  of  the  export  trade,  not  only  to  China  but 
to  all  other  countries  during  the  year  just  closed,  has  been  the  high 
price  of  raw  cotton.  For  best  development  of  trade  with  most 
foreign  consumers  of  cotton  goods,  low  prices  of  goods  are  essential 
— not  only  relatively  low  but  absolutely  low.  Consequently  when 
the  raw  material  is  dear,  as  goods  must  then  be  relatively  dear,  the 
tendency  is  against  expansion.  The  pegging  of  prices  of  goods — the 
arrangement  in  operation  at  Fall  River  the  past  year — has  likewise 
proved  disquieting.  This  is  so  because  it  is  artificial.  Its  harmful 
tendency,  even  with  the  best  of  intentions,  is  to  go  too  far,  and 
then  (1)  it  unduly  stimulates  production,  especially  in  those  sec- 
tions where  the  highest  profit  is  secured ;  (2)  it  leads  to  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  artificial  market,  and  hence  to 
economy  in  consumption,  and  that  in  turn  to  an  over-production  of 
goods  ;  (3)  finally,  when  a  crisis  is  readied,  the  artificial  market  is 
wholly  discredited,  and  price  drops  to  an  unnaturally  low  level. 
All  these  evils  have  been  an  outcome  of  the  practice  on  this 
occasion.  For  instance,  the  pegged  price  stimulated  the  production 
of  goods  at  the  South,  where  print  cloths  can  be  made  cheaper 
than  at  Fall  River,  and  led  to  abnormally  large  profits  and  large 
production  in  all  such  cases  until  March,  when  the  accumulation  of 
goods  became  a  burden,  and  a  return  of  deranged  trade  developed, 
involving  cotton  mills  everywhere.  But  we  need  not  dwell  upon 
these  points.  A  little  study  of  the  above  suggestions  will,  we 
think,  disclose  that  never,  except  at  the  start  of  a  new  activity  of 
our  industries,  when  affairs  are  at  their  lowest  and  depressing  cir- 
cumstances have  been  over-discounted,  can  pegging  be  other  than 
deleterious. 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  high  price  of  cotton  the  first  half  of  the 
year  and  of  goods  based  on  it  has  come  also  from  another  cause. 
The  extreme  rise  in  the  market  value  of  the  raw  material  in  the 
months  referred  to  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  circumstance 
that  one  *'  high  in  authority  "  at  guessing  about  the  size  of  the  crop 
made  an  estimate  in  the  autumn  putting  it  at  a  low  figure  and  con- 
tinued to  cling  to  and  reassert  his  guess  after  every  condition 
seemed  to  favor  a  higher  estimate,  and  until  the  crop  was  mostly 
marketed.  The  early  estimate  kept  public  opinion  quite  divided  as 
to  the  size  of  the  crop,  and  buyers  of  goods  consequently  all  the 
time  uncertain  a*<  to  whether  the  prices  of  goods  were  to  hold, 
whereas  the  fact  that  the  crop  movement  indicated,  week  by  week, 
more  and  more  clearly,  that  the  yield  would  turn  out  to  be  a  fairly 
good  one,  induced  a  steadily  declining  market  for  the  raw  material, 
so  that  the   further  condition  of  over-production  of  goods  out  of 
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cotton   bought  at  the  higher  price   served  finally  to  depress  the 
goods  market  and  to  energize  the  ultimate  crisis. 

One  other  notable  feature  of  the  year  requires  mention.  It  is 
believed  to  explain  in  part  why  the  takings  of  cotton  by  the  mills 
have  not  only  not  increased  with  the  increase  in  spindles  over  last 
year's  takings,  but  on  the  contrary  have  shown  a  moderate  decrease. 
Of  course  the  short  hours  the  most  of  the  mills,  old  as  well  as  new, 
have  run  from  time  to  time  during  a  portion  of  the  year  goes  to- 
wards making  the  year's  average  of  running  spindles  about  the 
same  as  it  was  the  previous  year,  or  less,  and  thus  in  part  is 
accountable  for  this  apparent  incongruity.     The  force  of  that  sug- 

festion  is  better  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  for  the 
rst  nine  months  of  the  previous  season  the  mills  North  and  South 
were  abnormally  busy  and  ran  extra  time,  some  night  and  day  even 
through  to  July,  to  meet  their  engagements.  Another  somewhat 
similar  cause,  though  of  much  less  influence,  is  that  the  increaae  of 
spindles  being  continuous  through  the  twelve  months,  a  consider- 
erable  number  of  this  year's  increase  were  not  set  up,  and  so  in 
condition  to  run  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  year.  But 
besides  these,  and  no  doubt  of  influence,  is  the  fact  that  through  a 
change  in  style  and  fashion  of  dress  goods  during  warm  weather, 
mulls  and  lawns  running  from  7  to  10  yards  to  the  pound  have 
displaced  to  a  material  extent  heavier  weight  goods  running  from 
3^  to  6  yards  to  the  pound  ;  moreover  it  is  reported  that  there  has 
been  in  some  cases  an  absolute  decrease  in  the  use  of  cotton  goods 
by  women  for  summer  wear — outing  skirts  of  woolen  or  linen  with 
waists  of  silk  having  been  substituted  for  cotton  to  a  large  extent. 
These  changes  in  the  character  of  dress  goods  must  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  lesser  takings  of  cotton  by  Northern 
mills. 

Bui  no  doubt  the  extreme  activity,  referred  to  above,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  by  the  mills  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  season 
ending  September  1,  1900,  is  in  the  main  accountable  for  the  larger 
use  of  raw  cotton  in  that  year  than  in  the  year  just  closed.  It  was 
not  until  June,  1900,  that  the  activity  in  the  demand  began  to 
subside,  new  business  having  slackened  greatly  as  a  result  of  the 
excitement  and  doubts  which  prevailed  concerning  the  pending 
election  ;  there  was  no  short  time,  however,  until  July,  when  an 
agreement  was  entered  into,  including  2,000,000  spindles  at  Fall 
River,  for  a  shut  down  by  each  mill  to  the  contract  for  four  weekn 
at  any  time  in  either  July  or  August. 

The  same  disturbing  cause  continued  to  operate,  increasing  the 
tension  and  depression  after  the  new  season  began.  A  further 
feature  developed  September  8,  1900.  It  was  the  frightful  storm 
and  accompanying  disaster  at  Galveston,  which  started  a  new  bull 
movement  in  cotton  that  imparled  strength  and  activity  to  a  demand 
for  the  accumulated  stocks  of  print  cloths  at  the  price  then  ruling. 
Mr.  BoBDBK  was  said  to  have  bought  500,000  pieces  and  almost  all 
the  old  stock  was  sold,  though  on  a  basis  of  prices,  as  we  subse- 
quently stated  in  our  dry  goods  market,  (September  21,  1900,)  at 
which  manufacturers  could  not  secure  new  cotton  to  put  into  goods. 
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In  fact  it  indnced  a  series  of  inoidents  similar  in  many  respects  to 
those  which  transpired  last  month,  (August,  1901,)  as  noted  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  this  review  of  the  cotton  goods  trade  in  the 
United  States.  Similarly,  also,  it  so  happened  that  the  movement 
a  year  ago  in  September — though  it  encouraged  the  mills  to  go  on 
producing  goods  and  mark  up  prices  on  the  basis  of  the  advance  in 
cotton — did  not  provide  a  market  for  the  product,  so  the  goods 
went  on  accumulating  again,  transactions  being  much  below  pro- 
duction. 

Southern  cotton  mill  expansion,  as  already  indicated,  has  been  in 
large  part  the  cause  for  the  plethora  of  cotton  manufactures.  We 
were  not  even  ourselves  prepared  for  the  results  obtained  on  this 
occasion  from  our  usual  investigations  during  the  few  weeks  of 
August.  The  new  additions  to  spindles  set  up  in  the  South  since 
September  1,  1900,  having  been  1,279,320,  of  which  1,203,124  have 
been  put  into  operation — a  year's  total  far  beyond  all  precedent — 
and  bringing  the  aggregate  in  the  South  on  September  1,  1901,  (in- 
cluding the  spindles  not  in  active  operation  during  the  year,)  up  to 
6,819,835  spindles.  A  year  ago  the  development  was  large,  but 
when  this  last  year's  phenomenal  growth  in  the  South  is  added  to 
its  previous  rapid  expansion,  and  when  to  this  is  joined  an  enlarge- 
ment in  the  North,  while  all  the  time  for  years  the  new  types  of 
spindles  have  been  in  progress  of  substitution  in  both  sections — 
when  all  these  facts  are  put  in  evidence,  deep  interest  cannot  fail 
to  be  felt  in  the  questions  we  have  been  discussing. 

It  is  some  satisfaction,  on  account  of  the  depression  in  the  goods 
trade,  to  be  able  to  say  that  next  year's  development  is  likely  to  be 
less  than  in  1900-1901.  At  the  same  time  we  have  to  add  that 
there  is  a  little  uncertainty  as  to  the  outcome.  This  is  so  for  one 
reason,  because  there  is  a  good  deal  of  work,  more  than  usual  at 
this  period  of  the  year,  already  under  way  and  in  a  forward  state 
of  development.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  projects  that  have 
been  abandoned  because  of  the  poor  outlook  for  business,  which 
action  favors  the  idea  that  the  expansion  will  be  less  the  coming 
twelve  months,  but  we  have  got  returns  from  quite  a  number  of  new 
mills  that  are  building  and  of  additions  of  spindles  to  old  milU,  all 
in  80  forward  a  state  that  those  who  are  connected  with  them  expect 
the  machinery  to  be  running  soon,  or  before  the  year  expires.  An- 
other reason  why  it  is  possible  that  a  large  development  in  new 
spindles  may  continue  is  the  boom  in  ''small  cotton  mills,"  which  is 
still  on.  The  setba*  k  the  boom  has  suffered  through  the  depression 
has  not  destroyed  confidence  in  that  kind  of  enterprise.  A  general 
belief  quite  prevalent  among  the  class  which  is  promoting  projects 
of  that  character  is  that  the  whole  set-back  the  trade  has  suffered 
has  been  due  to  the  situation  in  China,  and  with  a  settlement  of  the 
difficulties  there,  the  expectation  widely  entertained  is  that  the  cot- 
ton manufacturing  business  will  revive.  Those  small  mills,  it  will 
be  remembered,  were  as  a  rule  to  cater  to  the  China  trade.  The 
fabrics  in  demand  for  that  purpose,  being  coarse,  called  for  the 
largest  use  of  cotton,  and  hence  gave  the  largest  advantage  over 
similar  mills  situated  in  the  North  or  in  Europe  ;  and  hence  it  was 
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argued  that  the  South  only  had  to  build  the  mills  to  secure  a  monop- 
oly of  the  trade. 

In  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  spindles  already  set  up,  the  facts 
brought  out  previously  in  this  review  with  reference  to  over-pro- 
duction— even  with  spindles  running',  short  time  and  home  con- 
sumption at  a  maximum — furnish  a  fairly  complete  answer.  To 
further  elucidate  that  point,  however,  it  will  be  well,  before  giving 
the  details  by  States  of  the  development  in  the  South  during  the 
year  which  our  investigations  in  August  have  disclosed,  to  bring 
together  in  brief  form  the  total  spindles  in  the  United  States,  for, 
as  already  said,  there  have  been  increases  in  spinning  power  in  the 
North  as  well  as  in  the  South.  That  has  been  the  case  not  only 
during  the  last  year,  1900-1901,  but  also  in  1899-1900.  A  condi- 
tion, however,  less  frequently  considered  and  still  of  special  import- 
ance is  that  the  present  capacity  has  not  yet  been  tested,  for  we 
have  had  conspicuous  evidences  of  an  over-produciion  of  goods,  but 
it  has  been  by  no  means  a  full  production.  To  show  the  past  de- 
velopment of  spindles  in  number  as  well  as  the  present  condition 
we  invite  attention  to  the  subjoined  statement  of  our  returns  for 
the  last  four  years  : 

SPINDLB8.  1900-1901.     1899-1900.     1898-1899.      1897-1898. 

North 15.060,000  14,690.000  14,--?90,000  18,900.000 

South 5,819,835  4,540,615  8,987,735  3.670,-.J90 

Total 20,869,886  19.130,515  18,277.735  17,570,290 

These  data  show  a  growth  during  the  last  two  years  of  about  9 
per  cent.  When  it  is  noted  that,  presumptively,  the  new  additions 
all  represent  the  best  type  of  spindle,  and  that  there  has  constantly 
been  for  years  a  rapid  substitution  going  on  of  newer  types  for  old 
spindles,  one  is  prepared  to  estimate  more  accurately  the  pos- 
sible out-turn  of  goods  with  all  our  present  machinery  running 
full  time  for  twelve  months. 

We  are  thus  brought  back  by  these  facts  and  figures  to  the  ques- 
tion— what  shall  be  done  with  our  surplus  cotton  manufactures  ? 
We  have  seen  that,  even  with  consumption  at  a  maximum,  we 
cannot  run  our  spindles  but  a  part  of  each  twelve  months — that  is, 
we  cannot  run  them  full  time  ;  and  even  with  short  time  the 
market  is  burdened  with  unsold  stocks.  The  need  evidently  is 
some  provision  for  the  large  surplus  of  goods  the  home  demand 
cannot  absorb.  A  trust  was  proposed  a  year  or  more  ago  so  that 
production  might  be  regulated  and  shortened.  The  other  course, 
and  the  only  alternative,  is  to  devise  means  for  enlarging  our 
export  business. 

Southern  cotton  mills,  notwithstanding  the  phenomenal  increase 
in  spindles,  have  augmented  their  consumption  but  moderately. 
This  should  not  cause  any  surprise.  For  although  many  mills  have 
rtin  on  full  time  the  whole  season,  there  has  been  little  recourse  to 
night  operating,  which  was  such  a  feature  of  much  of  1899-1900 
and  to  some  extent  of  1898-99.  This  alone  would  have  offset 
a  pretty  fair  addition   to  the  total  of  spindles.     But  when  it  is 
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understood  that  short  time  has  been  the  last  six  months  resorted  to 
more  or  less  in  about  all  sections  of  the  South,  the  capacity  of  the 
mills  in  that  section  for  consuming  cotton  and  producing  goods  will 
be  better  appreciated. 

At  the  same  time  the  South  has  fared  in  that  respect  as  well  as 
in  others  better  than  the  North.  That  statement  is  again  brought 
out  by  the  circumstance  that  the  North  has  consumed  less  cotton 
than  a  year  ago.  No  extensive  periods  of  curtailment  such  as  that 
at  Fall  River  have  been  found  necessary,  and  margins  for  profit 
have  been  secured.  Southern  manufacturers  the  first  half  of  the 
season  covered  an  era  of  quite  profitable  operations  in  many 
descriptions  of  goods,  but  much  less  if  anything  above  cost  was 
secured  from  orders  executed  during  the  final  six  months. 

Speaking  of  the  North,  or,  to  be  more  specific,  New-England,  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  in  some  classes  of  goods  decreased  output  is 
said  to  be  due  not  only  to  slackened  demand,  but  to  the  claim  that 
the  Southern  product  is  better.  It  is  urged  that  mills  at  the  South, 
as  a  rule,  turn  out  a  superior  yam  up  to  No.  28,  that  their  print 
cloths  are  preferred  to  the  Fall  River  article,  and  that  cost  of 
manufacture  is  lower.  If  these  are  all  facts,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Southern  mills  should  have  felt  lens  severely  the  depression 
which  has  exinted  in  the  trade,  while  they  have  added  to  the 
difiSculty  of  the  problem  certain  classes  of  spinners  in  the  North 
have  to  face  and  solve. 

The  remarks  in  our  annual  review  for  the  season  of  1899-1900 
with  regard  to  the  building  of  small  mills  at  the  South  apply,  as  we 
have  already  said,  with  even  greater  force  to  the  season  of  1900- 
1901.  It  would  almost  seem  that  during  the  year  just  closed  every 
town  or  village  of  any  size  in  the  South  had  determined  to  have  a 
cotton  mill  of  its  own,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  would,  in 
numerous  cases,  be  a  small  one — some  less  than  5,000  spindles. 
Many  of  these  projects,  as  stated  above,  have  been  finally  aban- 
doned ;  others  are  held  in  abeyance,  but  a  fair  percentage  has 
reached  the  stage  where  actual  construction  is  under  way  or  about 
to  commence.  As  usual,  during  August  we  have  collected  full 
data  with  regard  to  the  additions  and  also  with  regard  to  the 
operations  of  all  Southern  mills.  For  over  a  decade  this  has  been 
our  custom,  and  we  endeavor  each  season  to  more  thoroughly  cover 
the  field.  The  information  obtained  the  past  month  has  been  from 
each  mill,  and  embraces  not  only  the  number  of  spindles  and  looms 
added,  working  and  idle,  and  the  actual  consumption  of  cotton  in 
bales  and  pounds  during  the  twelve  months  ending  with  September 
1,  1901,  but  al80  full  data  with  regard  to  new  mills  now  in  process 
of  construction  and  contemplated  additions  to  existing  plants. 

We  hardly  need  to  add  to  the  foregoing  that  our  returns  furnish 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  cotton  manufacturing 
industry  at  the  South.  Not  only  have  there  been  a  considerable 
number  of  new  factories  started  during  the  year— despite  the 
depression  in  the  industry — but  important  additions  have  been 
made  to  old  plants.  The  number  of  spindles  per  mill  reaches 
to-day  10,960,  against  9,684  a  year  ago,  and  only  8,555  in  1895-96, 
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or  an  increape  of  about  28  per  cent,  in  the  average  capacity  in  six 
years.  The  aggregates  of  our  detailed  returns  arranged  by  States 
are  as  follows.  We  have  changed  the  form  of  the  following  table 
by  adding  a  column.  Now  these  figures  cover  (first  column)  the 
number  of  mills  in  operation  this  year  including  any  temporarily 
stopped  ;  (second  column)  the  total  number  of  spindles  in  the 
mills  ;  (third  and  fourth  columns)  the  number  of  spindles  and 
looms  in  actual  operation  during  the  year,  and  also  columns  covering 
the  count  of  yarn  spun  and  the  consumption  of  cotton  : 


SOXTTHBRH  NO.  Of 

States.  J/itf#. 

Virginia 15 

North  Carolina..  200 

SoQtli  Carolina..  100 

Georgia 98 

Florida 

Alabama. 47 

MiMisslppi 11 

Loolaiana 6 

Texas 0 

Arkansas 8 

Tennessee 80 

Missouri 8 

Kentackj 9 

Total,  1900-01..  681 

Total,  1899-00..  441 

Total,  189S-99..  414 

Total,  1897-98..  891 

Total,  18:'0-97..  875 

Total,  1895-98..  859 

Census,  '79-80..  164 


No.  OF  Spindlbs. 
Tuial.  Bunnififf, 
168.059  146,868 
1,545,459  1.499,065 
1,048,070  1,777,885 
1,085,065      1.087,052 


COMSUMPTION. 


555,440 
106,693 
67,803 
62.080 
11,800 
808,910 
15,744 
67,054 


688,100 
104,893 
65,402 
61,800 
11.140 
161,086 
15,744 
66,014 


Loomt  Av^ff  No.  Average 

Bun.     Tarn.      Bales.  Net  Weight.  Pounds. 


4,699 
89.296 


17 
21 


46,882     21^ 
21,4b8      16 


40,044  478.06  19,14:3.415 

449,673  465.87  209,468,578 

639,185  474.16  256.657.805 

849,898  473.14  165,811,678 


9,907  15 

8,808  16 

1,744  16 

914  0 

150  16 

8,077  14 

520  16 

1,071  18 


164,899  481.41 

25,924  493.44 

17,012  464.48 

11,529  515.71 

8,148  491.84 

89,890  476.13 

4.527  496.82 

21,788  486.98 


76,885,128 

18.791,986 
8.241,974 
6,946.646 
1,540,818 

16,992,622 
2,249,100 

10.587,444 


5,819,885  5,478,883  122,902  19  1,667,012  472.90  788,885.696 

4,540,515  4.270,759  105,990  189^  1,599,947  468.99  760,865.237 

8,987,785  8,882,?01        96,701  18  1,400.086  467.44  «65i.435,Q86 

8,670.290  8,574,754       91,829  18^  1,827.989  470,04  677,186,180 

8,466,587  8,197,545       88.878  179^  1.084.462  469.48  480,971,885 

8,011,196  2,770.284        70,010  17  915,810  470,12  480,543,880 

561,860  661,360       12,829  18  188,748  464.00  87,610,880 


The  foregoing  indicates  that  the  aggregate  of  spindles  in  1900- 
1901  is  28  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1899-1900,  and  that  in  the  last 
decade  the  total  has  increased  over  230  per  cent.  As  to  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  by  the  Southern  mills,  the  increase  the  last  year 
was  67,065  bales,  but,  compared  with  1894-95,  the  gain  is  almost 
100  per  cent. — 95  per  cent.  An  analysis  of  the  reports  we  have 
received  brings  to  light  the  fact  that  4  old  mills  with  28,928 
spindles  stopped,  and  94  new  mills,  operating'  548,933  spindles, 
started,  making  a  net  addition  of  90  new  mills  running  525,005 
spindles,  which  have  begun  operations  during  the  year.  But  the 
total  new  spindles  added  this  year  is  1,279,320  net ;  that  is  to  say, 
754,315  new  spindles  have  gone  to  increase  the  equipment  of  old 
mills. 


NoTB.— Mnch  new  machinery  has  been  put  in  operation  within  the  past  few  months,  increas- 
ing the  nomber  of  spindles  appreciably  withont  affecting  consamption  to  a  material  extent. 
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The  foregoing  details  refer,  of  course,  to  the  present ;  a  great  mass 
of  information  covering  the  future  has  also  been  secured.  Twenty- 
seven  new  mills,  containing  233,662  spindles,  are  expected  to  begin 
operations  at  various  times  between  September  1  and  the  close  of 
December,  and  fifty-three  other  mills,  containing  529,710  spindles, 
which  are  under  construction  will,  it  is  expected,  nave  machinery  in 
motion  before  1902  has  far  advanced.  The  contemplated  additions 
to  old  mills  in  1901-1902  reach  an  aggregate  of  about  400,000 
spindles.  There  are  also  some  eighty-six  mills  upon  which  work 
has  made  little  or  no  progress,  but  which  have  got  beyond  the 
"  project "  stage. 

As  to  the  number  of  spindles  in  the  United  States — that  is,  in  the 
North  as  well  as  in  the  South — we  have  given  that  statement  for 
four  years  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  remarks  about  Southern  con- 
sumption. »**♦♦** 

The  following  table  gives  the  consumption  of  the  entire  commer- 
cial cotton  crops  of  the  world  expressed  in  bales  of  500  pounds  each: 

The  World's  Weekly  Cotton  Consumption. 

1900-1901.  1899-1900.  1898-99.  1897-98. 

CouNTRiBS.                                  Bal€».          Bales,  Bales.        Bales. 

GreatBritain 64,770          64,116  67,680  66,000 

Continent. 88,000          88,000  98,000  89.000 

TotalEorope 152,770         152,115         159,680         155,000 

United  States— North 41,846  45,288  48,154  84,770 

do  —South 80.327  28.860  25,178  22,192 

Totol  United  States 71,678  74,148  68,827  56,962 

Baatlndies...  24.135  21.912  25,257  21,942 

Japan 12,000  18,492  18.067  10.278 

Canada 1,885  2,141  1,918  2.286 

Mexico 800  353  675  686 

Total  India,  etc 88,8•^0  37,898  40,817  85,142 

Other  coantriee,  etc 750  700  700  680 

Total  World,  weekly 268,518         264,861         269,524         247,784 

Total  for  12  months 18,703,576     18,772,772     14.014,728     12,888,768 

The  above  statement  indicates  that  the  aggregate  world's  con- 
sumption for  1900-1901  is  about  69,000  bales  less  than  in  1899- 
1900,  and  show  a  decline  of  close  on  to  312,000  bales  from  the 
record  total  of  1898-99.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  passing  that  the 
loss  from  last  season  is  entirely  in  the  results  for  the  United  States. 
The  sources  from  which  cotton  has  been  drawn  in  each  of  the  last 
four  years  is  stated  in  the  following  compilation  of  the  world's 
commercial  crops  represented  in  bales  of  the  uniform  weight  of  600 
pounds  each  : 
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1900-01.  1899-1900.  1898-99.  1897-98. 

CouNTBiBS.                               BaU$.  Bales,  Balst.  BaUi. 

United  Stotes 10^18.000  ».187,000  11,078.000  10,890,000 

EnBtlndles* 2.890.000  1.682,071  2,408.790  1,956.528 

Bffypt 1.100,000  1.800,980  1,114,948  l.-.'99.547 

Brazil,  etct 150,000  269,896  176,196  60.280 

Totol 18,858,000       12,829.897       14.772,984       14,206,800 

CoDsnmpUon.  52  weekfl 18,708,676       18,772,772       14.014,728       12,888,768 

SurpluB  from  year's  crop 154,424       $1,542,875  758,206         1,817.682 

Visible  and  invisible  stock  : 

September  1.  beginning  year 2,456,489         4,099,864         8.241,158         1,928.626 

September  1.  ending  year 2.610,912        2.586.689         4.999.864         8.241,158 

The  foregoing  gives  in  brief  form  the  world's  new  supply  of 
cotton  (not  including  Russia)  in  each  of  the  years  covered,  the 
amount  consumed,  and  also  the  extent  to  which  visible  and  invisible 
stocks  were  increased  or  encroached  upon.  Since  our  last  annual 
review  was  issued  we  have  included  the  stocks  of  cotton  at  Bombay 
and  Alexandria  in  our  statements  of  visible  supply.  This  had  ren- 
dered necessary  a  revision  of  the  JBgures  in  the  above  statement. 

The  spinning  capacity  of  the  world  has  been  added  to  the  past 
season  to  a  fair  extent.  The  section  which  shows  the  most  impor- 
tant change  is  the  Southern  part  of  the  United  States,  where  there 
has  been  an  addition  of  over  1,260,000  spindles,  carrying  the  total 
up  to  5,819,835  spindles,  or  more  than  double  what  it  was  in  1894- 
95.  The  efficiency  of  mills  all  over  the  world,  however,  is  being 
augmented  yearly  by  substitution  of  newer  and  more  rapid  running 
spindles  for  older  equipment.  Our  statement  for  the  world  is  as 
follows  : 

Number  op  Spindles  in  the  World. 

1901.  1900.  1899.  1898.  1897. 

Great  Britain 46,400.000       45.400,000       45.400,000       44,900.000       44,900,000 

Continent 88.000,000       33,000.000       82.500.000       81,3:0.000       80,850.000 

Total  Eorope 79,400.000       78,400,000       77,900,000       76,250,000       75,260.000 

United  States-North 15,050.000       14.590,000       14,290,000       18,900,000       18,900,000 

do         —Sooth 5,819,885         4,540,515         8.967,785         8,670.290         8.456.587 

TotalUuited  States....  20,869,a36  19,180,516  18,977,785  17.670,290  17,366.687 

East  Indies 4,600,000  4,400,000  4,400,000  4,269,720  4,065,618 

Japan 1,500,000  1,500,000  1.400,000  1,146,749  970,667 

China 600,000  600.000  600.000  665,000  440,000 

Total  India,  etc 6,700,000         6,500.000         6,400.000         6,971,469         6.476,180 

Canada 640,000  640.000  688,112  682,8*^  660,804 

Mexico 460,000  460,000  460,000  460,000  450,000 

Total  otiier 1,100,000         1.100,000         1,098,112         1,092^^0         l,0i0,804 

ToUl  world 108,069.835      105,180,515      108,675,847      100,^84.079       99,093,526 

*  Includes  India's  exports  to  Enrope.  America  and  Japan  mill  consamption  in  India  and 
stock  at  Bombay. 

t  Receipts  into  Barope  from  Brazil,  Smjma,  Peru,  West  Indies,  etc.,  and  Japan  native 
cotton  used  in  Japanese  mills. 

X  Deficiency  In  the  year's  new  supply. 
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These  figures  for  Great  Biitain  and  the  Continent  are  Mr.  Elli- 
son's, except  for  1901,  those  for  the  United  States  are  our  own. 
India's  totals  are  from  the  official  report  of  the  Mill  Ownerh' 
Association  and  Japan's  aggregates  (except  those  for  1890,  1900 
and  1901,  which  are  estimated)  are  officially  communicated.  Those 
for  China  are  chiefly  made  from  consular  reports.  For  Canada 
totals  are  furnished  by  Dominion  authorities,  except  approxima- 
tions for  1900  and  1901,  and  Mexico's  aggregates  are  partly 
estimated.  *  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  foregoing  clearly  shows  the  course  of  the  cotton  industry  in 
Europe,  and  the  actual  world's  consumption  of  cotton  for  the  last 
ten  years  is  as  follows  : 

WoHcTi                  Great            Con-          United  AU 

Consumption.  Britain.        tinerU.         Statss.  India.  Olhen.          Total. 

1891-92 8,181,000  8.619,000  «.576,000  914,000  160,000  10,450,000 

1892-93 2.866,000  8.661,000  2,551.000  918,000  220,000  10,216,000 

18911-94 8,238.000  8.827,000  2,261,000  959,000  250,000  10.583.000 

1894-96   8.250.000  4,030,000  2.748,000  1,074,000  800.000  11,897,000 

1895-96 8.276,000  4,160.000  ,».572,000  1,105,0')0  419,000  11,^32,000 

1896-97 8,2i4,000  4,369.000  2.73S,000  1.004,000  546,000  11,8S»).000 

1897-98 8.432,000  4.r.28,000  2,96»,000  1,141,000  726.000  12,889,000 

1896-99 8,519,000  4,781,000  S,5^8.li00  1,814.000  845.000  14.015.000 

1899-1900 8.834,000  4,576,000  8,856,000  1,140,000  867,000  18.773  000 

1900-1901 8,368.000  4.576,000  3.737.000  1,255.000  778,000  18.704,000 

Overland  and  Crop  Movement, — Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  cotton  crop  of  1900-1901  exceeds  that  of  the  previous  season 
by  over  10^  per  cent.,  the  aggregate  of  the  staple  carried  by 
the  overland  routes  shows  a  falling  off.  The  loss,  however, 
results  entirely  from  a  decreased  movement  to  Pacific  ports  for 
shipment  to  Japan.  In  1899-1900,  on  account  of  the  decided 
reduction  in  the  East  Indian  crop,  the  Japanese  mills  were  forced 
to  turn  to  America  for  their  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  about 
176,000  bales  were  forwarded  to  them  through  our  far  Western 
outlets.  This  season  general  business  has  been  poor,  and  India  has 
again  become  a  source  of  supply,  cutting  down  our  direct  ship- 
ments via  Pacific  ports  over  one-half.  As  most  of  this  cotton  goes 
to  swell  the  gross  overland  movement,  we  need  search  no  further 
for  a  reason  for  the  decline  in  that  aggregate.  At  the  same  time 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  movement  via  "  Other  Routes,"  under 
which  head  cotton  for  the  far  West  is  included,  has  fallen  off  but 
31,801  bales,  whereas  larger  actual  or  proportionate  losses  are 
shown  via  Louisville  or  Cincinnati.  This  apparent  inconsistency  is 
easy  of  explanation.  The  opening  up  of  new  routes  or  connections 
has  diverted  much  cotton  from  the  two  points  above  mentioned, 
and  Irom  Cairo  as  well,  although  the  amount  carried  via  Cairo  does 
record  a  small  increase  over  the  previous  year.  St.  Louis  exhibits 
a  fair  measure  of  increase,  but  even  at  that  point  the  per  centage  of 
gain  is  less  than  7  per  cent,  against  an  increase  in  crop  of  10  per 
cent.  The  Rock  Island  road  has  moved  almost  five  times  as  much 
cotton  as  last  year,  but  compared  with  1898-99  the  excess  is  only 
about  37  per  cent. 
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The  proportionate  marketings  of  the  crop  through  the  various 
Southern  outports  uanally  furnish  a  good  idea  of  the  changes  in 
yield  in  the  various  sections,  and  that  is  particularly  true  this 
season.  Practically  all  of  the  increase  in  the  1900-1901  crop  over  the 
preceding  one  coraes  from  the  Southwest,  Texas  especially,  as  will 
be  seen  by  referring  to  the  statistics  of  the  ports  through  which 
that  cotton  is  marketed.  At  Galveston  the  receipts  are  over 
439,000  bales  larger  than  the  previous  year,  and  the  addition  at 
New-Orleans  has  been  almost  690,000  bales,  or  more  than  1,000,000 
bales  for  the  two.  The  remainder  of  the  cotton  belt  produced  in 
the  aggregate  a  little  less  than  in  1899-1900,  a  fact  which  the  fig- 
ures for  the  remaining  outports  sustain.  The  variations  in  receipts 
for  the  past  ten  years  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  statement  : 


Pkb  Ckntagb  of  Crop 
Rkobiybd  at 


Wilmington.  Ac 

Norfollc.  Ac 

CbarieBton,  Ac 

SavHnnab,  Ac 

Florida 

Mobile 

New-Orleans 

Oalvreton,  Ac 

Mew- York,  itostoa,  Ac 

ToUI  throogb  all  ports. . 

Overland  net 

Soatbem  consumption 

ToUl  United  States  crop 


In  the  above  we  have  figured  only  on  what  is  called  the  net 
overland,  as  the  remainder  of  the  grgss  amount  is  counted  at  New- 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  or  at  the  Southern  ports  where  it 
first  appears  in  the  receipts.  At  the  same  time  the  entire  gross 
overland  reaches  a  market  by  some  all-rail  route  ;  hence,  in  meas- 
uring the  total  overland  we  can  do  so  correctly  only  by  using  the 
gross  figures.  ♦♦*♦♦♦ 

In  determining  this  year  the  portion  of  the  crop  forwarded  by 
each  of  the  different  overland  routes,  we  have  followed  our  usual 
methods. 

First.  Of  counting  each  bale  of  cotton  at  the  Southern  outport 
where  it  first  appears. 

Second,  Of  deducting  from  gross  overland  all  cotton  shipped  by 
rail  from  Southern  outports  to  the  North. 

Third,  Of  deducting  also  from  overland  any  amounts  taken  from 
Southern  outports  for  Southern  consumption. 
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Fourth,  Of  dedactin^  likewise  arrivals  by  railroads  at  New- York, 

Boston,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  all  of  which  have  been  counted 
in  the  receipts  from  week  to  week  during  the  year. 

With  these  explanations  nothing  further  is  needed  to  make  plain 
the  following  statement  of  the  movement  overland  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1901  : 

Amount  shipped-^                                              1900-1901.   1899-1900.  189S-99. 

Via  St.  LouiH bales.         925.738       865,167  961.875 

Via  Cairo 241,091        226,421  408,712 

Via  Paducah 5,105          11,877  20,280 

Via  Rock  Island 58.560         12,810  42.967 

Via  Louisville 187,919        212,738  214,815 

Via  Cincinnati. 115,628       135.905  180.421 

Via  other  roates    275,098        306,959  208,674 

Shipped  to  mills,  not  included  above 8.512          18,468  19,280 

Total  gross  overland bales.      1,767,646    1,790,345  2,057,024 

Deduct  shipments— 

Overland  to  New- York.  Boston.  &c. bales,         462,174       852,604  561,340 

Between  interior  towns 86,679         83,400  51,918 

Galveston,  inland  and  local  mills 7           6.630  7,114 

New-Orleans,  inland  and  local  mills 22,345         35,772  27,120 

Mobile,  inland  and  local  mills 10.911           9,535  13,207 

Savannah,  inland  and  local  mills 3.551            1.719  17 

Cbarieston,  inland  and  local  mills 7,756           5.068  1.308 

North  Carolina  ports.inland  and  local  mills            4,894           5.085  2,710 

Virginia  ports,  inland  and  local  mills 16,477         25,772  21,892 

Total  to  be  deducted bales.         614.794       525,585  686,626 

Leaving  total  net  overland* bales,      1,152,852    1,264.760  1,370,898 


The  following  table  gives  the  total  crop  each  year  since  1881 


Years.  Bales. 

1900-1901 10,425.141 

1899-1900 9.439,559 

1898-99 11.235,383 

1897-98 11,180.960 

1896-97 8,714.011 

1895-96 7.162,473 

1894-95 9,892.766 

1893-94 7,527,211 

1892-93 6,717,142 

1891-92 9.038.707 


Tears.  Boies. 

1890-91 8,655.518 

1889-90 7.313.726 

1888-89 6.935.082 

1887-88 5,017,707 

1886-87 6.513,62S 

1885-86 6,550,215 

1884-85 5,669,031 

1883-84 5,714.052 

1882-83 6.992,234 

1881-82 5.435,845 


Weight  of  Bales. — The  average  weight  of  bales  and  the  gross 
weight  of  the  crop  we  have  made  up  as  follows  for  this  year,  and 
give  last  year  for  comparison  : 


•  This  total  Includes  Bhlpment*  to  Canada  by  rail,  which  daring  1900-1901  amounted  to 
98,66s  bales,  and  are  deducted  in  the  statement  of  consumption. 
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Ybab  ■nding  Sbptsvbbrb  1, 1901 

YSAB  ENDING  SbFTBMBBR  1.  1900. 

Chop  or 

Number 
of  Bales. 

8,285,882 

8,456.186 
184,814 

1,864,583 
887.647 
414,789 
809.858 

8,888,038 

Weight  in 
Pounds. 

Average 
Weight. 

Number 
of  Bales. 

Weight  in 
Pounds. 

w7£Sl 

Texas 

1,186,808,477 

1,868,885,887 

68.679.549 

678,937,089 

117,681,006 

804,696,871 

158,481.691 

1,047,418,974 

530.53 
516.88 
518.66 
497.56 
494.94 
493.50 
491.95 
501.95 

1,796,054 

1,867,158 
808.945 

1.358,586 
866.810 
418,170 
817,580 

8,817,811 

984,780,888 
951,015,709 
108,006,845 
665.978.857 
180,885,991 
806,818,808 
155,589.700 
l,608,n9,845 

580.43 

Looisiana 

Alabama 

Georgia* 

South  Carolina . . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
Tennesaee,  Ac... 

609.84 
602.68 
490.80 
488.81 
499.84 
490.00 
500.08 

10,425,141 

5,819,314,484 

510.24 

9,489,559 

4,754,689,088 

503.69 

According  to  the  foregoing,  the  average  gross  weight  per  bale 
this  season  was  510.24  lbs.,  against  503.69  lbs.  in  1899-1900,  or 
6.55  Ihs.  more  than  last  year.  Had,  therefore,  only  as  many  pounds 
been  put  into  each  bale  as  during  the  previous  season,  the  crop 
would  have  aggregated  10,660,700  bales.  The  relation  of  the  gross 
weights  this  year  to  previous  years  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
comparison  : 


Season  op  Number  of  Bales. 

1900-1901 10,425.141 

1899-1900 9,489,559 

1898-99 11,235,H83 

1897-98 11,180,960 

1896-97 8,714,011 

1895-96 7,162,473 

♦              ♦  ♦              ♦ 


Average 

Weight  in  Founds. 

Weighi  per  bale. 

5.319,314,434 

510.24 

4,754,629,038 

503.69 

5.765,320,339 

513.14 

5,667,372.051 

506.88 

4,383,819,971 

503.08 

3,595,775,534 

502.03 

Sea  Island  Crop  and  Consumption. — We  have  continued 
throughout  the  season  of  1900-1901  the  compilation  of  a  weekly 
record  of  the  Sea  Island  crop,  and  no  effort  has  been  spared  to 
keep  our  readers  well  informed  as  to  the  movement  of  this  variety 
of  cotton.  As  in  former  years,  the  correctness  of  our  methods  in 
compiling  the  totals  from  week  to  week  is  pretty  well  established 
by  the  results  given  below.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  crop  shows 
a  decrease  from  1899-1900. 

The  total  growth  of  Sea  Island  this  year  is  86,115  bales;  and, 
with  the  stock  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  (2,073  bales,)  we  have 
the  following  as  the  total  supply  and  distribution  : 

This  year's  crop bales,        86,115 

Stock  September  1,  1900, 2,073 

Total  year's  supply bales,        88,188 

Distributed  as  follows : 

Exported  to  foreign  ports bales,     31,988 

Stock  end  of  year 778        32,766 

Leaving  for  consumption  In  the  United  States bales,        55,422 


*  Including  Florida. 
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We  thus  reach  the  oonclnsion  that  our  spiDners  have  taken  of 
Sea  I^laud  cotton  this  year  55,422  bales,  or  5,679  bales  more  than 
in  the  previous  year. 


Highest  and  Lowest  Prices  op  Middling  Upland  Cotton  in  the  New- 
York  Market  on  Saturday  of  each  week  during  the  Year 
ENDING  August  81st,  1901. 


1900. 

Week  ending  Higtvut. 
.  9| 
.lOi 
,11 
.10  J 
.lOf 
.101 

..11 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


1. 

8. 
15. 
22. 


6. 
18. 
20. 
27. 

8. 
10. 
17. 
24. 

1. 

8. 
15. 


.lOi 
.lOi 

.lOA 
.lOA 


Ltwest.] 
9ic. 

»l     I 

10* 
lOf 
lOf 

lOA  i 

9f     I 

n  7     I 

»A  I 

9f 
lOi 

9f 

10      I 


1901. 

Week  ending  Highest. 
Jan.         5..10i 
Jan.       12..10i 
Jan.       19,. 10 
Jan.      26..10f 
Feb.        2. .12 
9..  9| 
16..  9f 
23..  9| 
2..  9i 
9..  9A 
Mar.      16..  8f 
Mar.     28..  8| 
Mar.     30..  8^ 
April      6..  8VV 
April     13..  8| 
April     20..  8| 
April    27..  8 A 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Lowest. 
lOc. 
lOi 
9* 

10 
9f 
9| 
9i 

t^ 

8i 

8i 

8A 

8A 

8A 

8i 

8A 

BA 


1901. 


Week  ending  Highest. 

Lowett. 

May 

4. 

.  8A 

8,Vc. 

Maj 

11. 

.  8A 

8^ 

May 

18. 

8A 

St*. 

May 

25. 

•  ^ 

fi^ 

Jane 

1. 

.  8i 

8i 

June 

8. 

.  81 

84 

June 

15. 

.  81 

84 

June 

22. 

.  H 

8/, 

June 
July 

29. 
6. 

■.w 

u* 

July 

18. 

■  H 

84 

July 

20. 

■  8* 

8A 

July 

27. 

.  8^ 

84 

Aug. 

3. 

.  8i 

8A 

Aug. 

10. 

.  8^ 

8 

Aug. 

17. 

8 

8 

Aug. 

24. 

84 

8 

Aug. 

81. 

8J 

84 

Highest  for  season,  (February  2,  1901,) 12c 

Lowest  for  season,  (August  24,  1901,) 8c. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE   DRY  GOODS  TRADE  OF  NEW-YORK, 

Fob  the  Tbab  1901. 

Thb  year  opened  with  generally  unsatisfactory  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  dry  goods  trade.  Business  during  the  latter  part  of 
1900  had  been  on  a  limited  scale,  and  supplies  had  accumulated  in 
first  hands  to  such  an  extent  that  prices  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year  under  review  were  materially  affected.  In  cotton  goods  the 
decline  in  values  was  general,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  raw  material 
ruled  relatively  high,  while  in  woolen  goods  the  downward  ten- 
dency was  helped  along  by  an  easier  market  for  raw  wool.  Sellers 
protested  that  the  prices  realized  for  their  goods  were  such  that 
only  in  exceptional  instances  did  they  cover  cost  of  production,  but 
the  purchasing  trade  took  little  heed  of  this,  and  pursued  a  conserva- 
tive course  for  the  first  three  to  four  months  of  the  year.  Then 
there  came  a  gradual  change,  and  business  steadily  increased  ;  stocks 
on  hand  were  absorbed,  previous  declines  in  prices  were  recovered, 
and  further  gains  were  made,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  con- 
ditions are  directly  in  contrast  with  those  prevailing  at  the  close  of 
1900.  A  temporary  check  to  the  progress  of  the  market  came  from 
the  death  of  the  late  President  McKinlby,  but  its  transient  character 
only  served  to  bring  into  fuller  view  the  generally  sound  market 
conditions  then  prevailing.  Contributing  to  these  it  became  evident 
toward  the  end  of  the  summer  that  there  had  been  an  unsuspected 
curtailment  of  production,  in  addition  to  open  short  time  by  the 
Fall  River  mills.  Both  North  and  South  looms  had  been  quietly 
laid  off  during  the  period  of  low  prices,  with  the  result  that,  as 
business  developed,  supplies  were  cleaned  up  more  speedily  than 
buyers  expected.  The  renewal  of  buying  on  China  account  helped 
this  in  heavy  brown  cottons,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
latter  are  not  only  well  cleaned  up,  but  most  mills  on  export  goods 
are  sold  ahead  for  several  months  to  come.  After  an  existence  of 
about  three  years  the  Fall  River  selling  "  pool "  was  dissolved  in 
August,  it  being  clear  for  several  months  previous  that  it  had  lost 
whatever  usefulness  it  might  formerly  have  possessed.  As  noted 
elsewhere,  its  dissolution  was  followed  by  an  active  speculative 
movement  in  print  cloths.  There  have  been  fewer  new  cotton 
mills  projected  in  the  South  this  year  than  last,  but  the  completed 
enterprises  cover  the  addition  of  a  larger  number  of  spindles  to  the 
Southern  cotton  industry  than  recorded  in  any  single  year  hitherto, 
the  increase  in  the  finer  goods  division  being  a  noticeable  feature. 
The  returns  made  by  various  manufacturing  corporations  show 
dividends  which,  on  an  average,  compare  unfavorably  with  last 
year,  but  in  excess  of  recent  years  immediately  preceding.  Finan- 
cial conditions  in  the  trade  have  been  satisfactory,  with  an  unusu- 
ally small  number  of  failures. 
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Cotton  Ooods, — There  were  considerable  supplies  of  heavy 
brown  sheetings  and  drills  on  hand  at  the  opening  of  the  year, 
with  a  limited  home  demand  and  little  doing  for  export.  The 
tone  naturally  ruled  weak,  with  a  declining  tendency  in  prices,  the 
first  three  months  showing  a  loss  averaging  fully  jc.  per  yard  in 
standard,  and  |c.  to  Ic.  per  yard  in  lighter  weights.  The  absence 
of  the  demand  for  China,  which  had  been  dormant  for  eight  to 
nine  months,  was  felt  severely,  and  its  re-appearance  in  early  spring 
was,  therefore,  hailed  with  much  satisfaction.  There  were  apprehen- 
sions at  first  that  this  demand  would  prove  transient,  but  it  developed 
into  generous  proportions,  and  exercised  a  decided  influence  over  the 
brown  goods  division.  The  tone  of  the  latter  eradually  improved, 
home  buyers  became  more  interested,  prices  gained  what  they  had 
previously  lost,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  8ho  w  aslight  advance,  com- 
pared with  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago.  In  bleached  cottons  the 
early  months  were  of  an  unsatisfactory  character,  and  prices  declined 
^c.  to  Jc.  per  yard,  but  these  also  have  shown  improved  results  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year,  although  the  decline  has  not  been  fully 
recovered  in  all  instances.  The  output  of  regular  bleached  muslins 
has  been  on  a  reduced  scale,  particularly  in  ticketed  goods,  their 
outlets  being  further  encroached  upon  by  colored  cottons  for  shirt 
waists,  etc.,  and  by  knit  goods  for  underwear.  In  wide  sheetings 
piece  goods  have  been  in  reduced  demand  throughout  the  year,  but 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  growth  in  the  demand  for  made  up 
sheets  and  pillow  and  bolster  cases.  Business  in  cotton  flannels  and 
blankets  shows  a  steady  gain  in  volume  on  both  home  trade  and 
export  account.  The  coarae  colored  goods  division  of  the  market 
shared  in  the  general  weakness  during  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
declining  prices  accompanying  a  poor  business.  It  also  responded 
to  later  improved  conditions,  showing  at  the  close  a  clean  market 
and  prices  somewhat  above  a  year  ago.  The  growth  of  the  South- 
ern output  of  such  coarse  colored  cottons,  as  denims,  ticks,  cheviots, 
etc..  Las  been  a  noticeable  feature,  the  Eastern  production  of  these 
being,  on  the  other  hand,  materially  curtailed. 

The  following  shows  the  course  of  prices  during  the  year  for  a 
few  leading  makes  of  staple  cotton  goods  and  wool  flannels  : 

Opening. 
Cents. 

Atlantic  A.— Brown  Cottons 5f 

Lawrence  h.  L.— Brown  Cottons 4| 

Pepperell  R.— Brown  Cottons 5^ 

Boot  F.  F.— Brown  Cottons 6 

New- York  Mills— 4-4  Blch'd  Cottons.  10^ 
Fruit  of  the  Loom— 4-4  Blch'd  Cottons      8 

Lonsdale— 4-4  Bleached  Cottons 8 

Hope— 4-4  Bleached  Cottons 7i 

Amoskeag— A.  C.  A.  Tickings 11 

Everett  Denims 10 J 

Pepperell  Drills 5f 

Gilbert's— No.  3,  4-4  White  Flannels.  70 

Talbot  T.— Scarlet  Flannels 34 

F.  &  C.  Scarlet  Flannels 35 


Highet. 

Loical. 

OoHng. 

CcnU. 

Cents. 

Cnita. 

5i 

5i 

5J 

4| 

..         3* 

H 

5i 

5 

..         5i 

6 

(H 

6J 

lOi 

..       10 

..       lOi 

8 

7i 

u 

8 

..     u 

7J 

7i 

61 

..        7J 

11 

. .       10 

..      104 

lOi 

10 

..      lOi 

6 

..        5i 

5| 

721 

..      70 

72} 

37* 

..       34 

..       87* 

37i 

..       85 

..       87i 
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Export  TVade  in  Cotton  Goods. — During  the  second  half  of  last 
year  there  was  a  complete  suspension  of  business  with  China,  owing 
to  Boxer  tri^ubles,  and,  after  the  suppression  of  these,  business  did 
not  start  up  immediately.  For  the  first  three  months  of  this  year 
there  was  little  doing,  but  in  April  the  demand  expanded  materi- 
ally, and  continued  good  for  several  weeks.  A  quiet  period  again 
followed,  but  in  October  exporters  again  resumed  operations,  and 
were  particularly  active  in  November,  until  a  decided  drop  in  the 
silver  market  told  against  them.  All  goods  suitable  for  China  are, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  in  a  strong  position  and  firm  in  price. 
A  noticeable  feature  of  this  year's  China  business  has  been  the 
greater  attention  paid  to  lighter  weights  of  sheetings  than  pre- 
viously purchased  in  any  quantity,  and  the  marketing  of  them  in 
Southern  China,  which  hitherto  has  been  dependent  upon  European 
supplies.  The  fact  that  the  first  shipments  have  brought  out  re- 
orders promises  well  for  this  new  departure,  and  the  possibilities 
for  American  cotton  goods  other  than  the  heavy  weight  sheetings 
and  drills.  There  has  been  an  extension  of  business  with  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines,  but  hardly  of  a  remarkable  character, 
and  the  South  American  markets  have  failed  to  do  as  well  as  last 
year.  Africa  and  the  Red  Sea  ports  have  proved  important 
factors  in  the  brown  sheetings  market,  nearly  doubling  their  pur- 
chases of  a  year  ago,  while,  on  the  part  of  Australia,  there  has  also 
been  growth  of  relatively  considerable  extent. 

Print  Cloths, — ^The  print  cloth  market  has  furnished  its  full 
share  of  interesting  features  to  the  year's  record.  Opening  at  3^c. 
for  regulars,  with  a  dull  demand,  the  market  gradually  gave  way, 
until  in  May  the  low  price  of  the  year,  2f c,  was  reached,  and  this, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  curtailment  of  production  had  been 
entered  upon  by  the  mills  in  March,  short  production  continuing 
into  July.  Between  May  and  July  the  price  advanced  to  2fc.  with 
^ood  sales,  but  declined  again  until  it  reached  2^gO,  in  August. 
From  that  point  until  October  there  was  a  steady  upward  move- 
ment with  large  buying,  raising  regulars  to  3jc.,  the  high  price  of 
the  year.  The  market  subsequently  lost  ^c,  closing  at  3c.  The 
year  closes  with  the  print  cloth  mills  in  an  unusually  well  sold  con- 
dition and  prices  firm.  The  total  sales  for  the  year  are  estimated 
at  about  12,000,000  pieces.  The  average  price  for  the  year  was 
2.8392c.  per  yard.  During  the  year  the  "  selling  pool "  ceased 
to  exist  after  living  some  three  years.  It  had  apparently  outlasted 
whatever  usefulness  it  might  have  possessed.  The  closing  months 
of  the  year  threatened  to  bring  about  labor  troubles.  M.  C.  D. 
BoBDBN  advanced  wages  in  his  mills  10  per  cent.,  but  other  manu- 
facturers refused  to  follow.  A  strike  agitation  was  started  by  the 
operatives,  but,  fortunately,  came  to  nothing. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  and  value  of  cotton 
goods  exported  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30th,  1901,  and  the  countries  to  which  exported  : 
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COUNTBISS  TO  WHICH  EXPORTKD. 


Colored. 


Yard*. 


Valae. 


Chlneie  Empire 24,581.007  $1,871,868 

Colnmbla 16,866,418  789.018 

VenezaelR 18,898,888  668,661 

H«yU 10,921,427  687,087 

United  Kingdom 4,967,678  810,091 

Britleh  We«t  Indlee.  4,841,548  852,178 

Braall 4,848,061  859,884 

British  East  Indies 4,018,978  894,317 

Qaebec,  OnUrio,  Manitoba,  Ac 8,069,648  8 18,784 

San  Domingo 8,497,999  906.966 

Mexico 8,045,876  179,888 

Cnba 8,797.988  146,000 

British  Anetralaaia 8,758,019  859,365 

CoataRlca 8,101,954  109.477 

Gnatemala 1.804,4W  95,984 

Honduras 1.686,071  87,808 

Chili 1.811,878  78,575 

Salvador 1,886,177  66,988 

Nicaragua 360,084  61,061 

Aden 88,000  8,496 

Total 106,588,689  $6,020,284 

All  other  countries 9,485,690  588.991 

Total,  1900-1901 116,949.219  $6,664,885 

Total,  1899-1900 87,880,615  4,839,491 

Increase  in  colored 28,068,704  $1,714,784 

Decrease  in  ancolored .... 


Vncolored. 

Tarda. 

Value. 

69,278,896 

$3,181,178 

1,968,468 

118,807 

8,814,841 

817,716 

599,868 

84,877 

8,246.488 

298.841 

1,858,616 

91,938 

720,718 

70,799 

4,208,170 

207,788 

8,828,588 

808.888 

841,071 

55.888 

1,007,791 

86.886 

1,074,788 

109,516 

766,078 

98,662 

997,485 

50,518 

1,018,968 

56,601 

1,740,687 

84,977 

11,881.418 

565,445 

8,489,999 

188,748 

.    876,008 

21,154 

80.944,406 

968,488 

119,881,066 

$6,681,850 

16,678,077 

960,568 

185,654,188 

$7,581,812 

864,814,474 

18,229,448 

188,760.848 

$5,647,681 

The  following  Rtatement  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  cotton 
goods  exported  from  the  Port  of  New  Fork,  with  a  comparison 
with  other  Customs  Districts  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30th,  1901  : 


Customs  Distbiots. 

New- York 

San  Francisco.  Cal 

Boston 

North  and  South  Dakota 

PugetSound,  Wash 

Vermont 

Mobile,  Ala 

Arizona 

Champlain,  N.  Y 

Detroit,  Mich 

Memphremagog,  Vt 

New-Orleans,  La 

Total 

Total  all  other  Districts 

Total  United  States.  1900-1901. 


Colored. 

Unoolored. 

Yards. 

Value. 

Yards. 

Value. 

78,981,770 

$4,097,985 

116.550.510 

$6,486,818 

18,871,051 

781,454 

.... 

9,4n8,T9-i 

548,635 

50,814 

8,781 

7,806.305 

894,159 

1,580.858 

77,841 

4,950,011 

308.885 

9,598,158 

510,037 

8,199,910 

146,373 

8,849,147 

169,778 

1.6i4,6v»-i 

82.586 

877.318 

89.784 

938,871 

44,668 

418.868 

18,601 

6(57,808 

33,783 

5.^7,930 

88,808 

550,520 

40,476 

S8i,799 

85,536 

391.196 

88,867 

:36,777 

11,778 

311,589 

20,488 
$6,471,114 

895,590 
184,848,669 

55,457 

114,580,815 

$7,485,998 

1,368,401 

83,111 

1,811.468 

155.880 

116,949,^19 

$6,554,386 

185,554,138 

$7,581,812 

Prints  and  Printed  Dress  Goods. — The  year  has  been  a  very 
trying  one  for  the  printers  of  regular  calicoes.  They  early  made  an 
effort  to  establish  prices  on  the  basis  of  S^c.  for  full  standard  fancy 
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prints,  a  price  fully  warranted  by  the  cost  of  print  cloths  at  the 
time  when  supplies  of  cloths  for  spring  printing  were  purchased. 
In  this  effort  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  effect  upon  the  gen- 
eral print  market  was  unfortunate.  Buyers  lost  confidence,  and 
concurrently  with  a  declining  market  for  print  cloths,  adhered 
strictly  to  a  hand  to  mouth  policy.  Experiences  with  the  fall 
season  brought  no  consolation.  A  fair  volume  of  business  was 
done,  hut  at  unremunerative  prices.  Production  of  calicoes  has 
been  on  a  reduced  scale,  a  number  of  machines  having  been  more  or 
less  idle  and  one  print  works  shut  down  entirely  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  owing  to  continued  losses  in  operating.  The  tendency 
noted  in  recent  "  Reviews,"  to  break  away  from  the  narrow  regular 
calico  to  special  counts,  wide  goods  and  high  grade  fancies  has 
been  more  pronounced  than  ever.  Jobbers  find  these  outlets 
shrinking  and  operate  accordingly,  while  the  manufacturers  of 
waists  and  other  garments  find  it  more  economical  to  cut  up  the 
wider  goods.  Thus,  while  prints  are  losing  ground,  there  is  a  ma- 
terial growth  in  other  directions.  "  Sheer  "  fabrics  of  the  order  of 
organdies,  batistes,  mulls,  Swisses  and  the  like,  in  both  simple  and 
elaborate  printed  designs,  have  sold  well,  and  in  the  finer  grades, 
on  an  acceptable  basis  from  the  printers'  point  of  view,  printed 
heavy  goods  in  ducks  and  drills  have  been  well  taken  by  the  manu- 
facturing trades,  and  the  latter  are  mainly  responsible  for  a  marked 
increase  in  the  production  of  printed  napped  fabrics.  Owing  to  the 
reduction  in  the  output  of  printed  calicoes,  the  market  closes  the 
year  without  any  noticeable  stocks  of  these  on  hand,  and  with 
prices  but  little  changed  from  those  prevailing  at  the  opening  of  the 
year.  In  fine  grade  goods  the  tendency  of  prices  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  against  buyers. 

Oinghanis  and  Woven  Fabrics, — A  marked  advance  in  the  popu- 
larity of  the  gingham  fabric  has  been  a  feature  of  the  year.  Last  year 
showed  that  after  several  years  of  comparative  dullness  it  was  return- 
ing to  favor,  this  year  has  fully  re-established  it.  Staples  opened 
at  5|c.  for  standard  Eastern  makes,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
temporary  drop  to  S^c.,  the  reason  for  which  was  not  apparent, 
they  have  ruled  firm  thereat,  and  close  the  year  with  a  market  quite 
bare  of  ready  supplies.  There  has  been  no  new  addition  to  the 
list  of  Eastern  made  staples,  but  the  Southern  mills  have  put  out  a 
gradually  increasing  production.  Last  year  Southern  competition 
was  a  bugbear  to  the  Eastern  manufacturerR,  but  this  year  tlie 
market  has  been  broad  enough  to  take  care  of  both  on  a  fair  basis. 
Eastern  makers  could  in  fact  have  secured  higher  prices  had  thev 
been  disposed  to  raise  them,  but,  apparently,  they  preferred  not  to 
make  the  production  of  gingham<9  too  attractive  to  the  Southern 
mills.  In  medium  grade  dress  styles  a  good  business  has  been  done 
throughout  the  year,  and  in  these  there  has  been  a  general  gain  of 
^c.  per  yard.  Fine  grade  ginghams  have  been  in  short  supply  the 
whole  year,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  and  the  fact  that  the 
production  of  these  has  not  yet  been  attempted  to  any  extent  out- 
side of  the  mills  (Eastern)  which  have  established  their  reputation  in 
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past  years.  The  most  remarkable  advances  have,  however,  been 
made,  the  manufacturing  and  the  marketing  of  Madras  cloths  and 
allied  fabrics.  There  has  been  a  constant  movement  to  finer  grades 
than  before  on  the  part  of  the  mills,  until  home  production  com- 
petes with  the  finest  imported  lines  with  success  on  even  price 
terms.  The  introduction  of  silk  into  cotton  fabrics  and  the  mer- 
cerization  of  cotton  goods  have  also  been  on  an  advanced  scale. 
The  domet  division,  or  napped  woven  patterned  lines,  has  shown 
an  irregular  season,  with  large  sales.  The  best  grades  have  held 
steady  throughout,  but  in  lower  qualities,  new  lines  coming  upon 
the  market  from  time  to  time  have  kept  prices  unsettled.  In  fancy 
cotton  dress  goods,  as  distinguished  from  ginghams,  the  chief 
business  has  been  in  goods  specially  designed  for  waists,  and  of 
these  there  have  been  good  sales. 

Hosiery  and  Underwear, — The  past  year  has  shown  much  irregu- 
larity in  the  market  for  all  description  of  hosiery,  and  a  generally 
unsatisfactory  condition  prevailing.  This  has  been  due  in  great 
part  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  knitting  factories  during  the 
year,  something  like  130  new  concerns  having  started  operations. 
The  product  of  these  has  had  to  find  a  market,  and  in  the  process 
of  securing  it  have  had  to  be  offered  at  low  prices.  There  has 
thus  been  a  continuously  unsettled  feeling,  particularly  in  lower 
grade  goods,  and  although  the  volume  of  business  done  has  been 
large,  it  has  rarely  been  profitable  to  the  knitter  outside  of  the 
finest  grades,  including  fancies  in  which  competition  has  been  much 
less  keen  than  on  lower  qualities.  The  market  for  knit  underwear 
opened  the  year  slowly,  warm  weather  and  stock  in  second  hands 
telling  against  the  demand  in  the  primary  market.  During  the 
summer  months  business  improved  perceptibly  and  continued  fairly 
good.  With  the  fall  stocks  of  all  lines  of  flat  goods,  cotton  ribs, 
ladies'  Jersey  ribs,  union  suits,  etc.,  were  cleaned  up  and  prices 
established  on  a  generally  firm  basis.  The  fleeced  goods  division 
showed  an  exceptionally  fluctuating  market.  There  was  an  early 
decline  arrested  temporarily  by  a  combination  of  knitters  to  main- 
tain prices,  which  worked  well  for  a  time.  The  combination  broke 
up,  however,  and  resulted  in  keener  competition  than  before,  and 
more  or  less  demoralization  of  prices.  A  low  range  of  values 
brought  an  increased  demand,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
situation  is  healthier  than  at  any  time  since  the  close  of  1900. 

Woollen  Goods, — Compared  with  1900  this  year's  results  in 
men's  wear  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  must  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory, even  though  hardly  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  general 
run  of  manufacturers.  It  has  been  free  from  injudicious  buying  at 
unwarranted  prices,  cancellations  have  cut  very  little  figure,  and 
there  has,  therefore,  been  an  absence  of  the  demoralization  which 
marked  last  year.  The  year  opened  quietly  with  prices  about  half 
way  between  the  highest  and  lowest  of  the  two  preceding  years. 
These  prices  on  heavy  weights  have  been,  as  a  rule,  well  maintained 
throughout  the  year,  the  demand  taking  ample  care  of  the  supply. 
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although  not  decided  enough  to  bring  about  a  higher  range  of 
values. 

The  season  in  light  weights  opened  with  low  prices  named  by  the 
Amerioan  Woolen  Company  and  other  leading  ooncerns  on  staple 
lines,  and  with  fancies  but  little  off  from  the  preceding  season.  The 
demand  has  been  of  fully  average  dimensions,  and  prospects  for  the 
early  part  of  next  year  are  considered  healthy.  One  feature  of  the 
year's  business  in  this  division  has  been  the  greater  tendency  of 
buyers  towards  better  grades  of  merchandise  in  both  staple  lines 
and  fancies,  and  another  the  fact  that  the  fancy  lines  shown  bear 
the  mark  of  greater  originality  of  design  and  less  dependence 
upon  foreign  ideas  than  ever  before.  The  overcoatings  division 
has  shown  the  best  results,  relatively,  of  the  year,  due  in  some 
degree  to  the  popularity  of  the  **  Raglan  "  for  ladies  wear.  Oxford 
mixtures  in  all  grades  have  been  in  strong  request,  with  kerseys  in 
good  demand.  The  fancies  division  has  covered  a  wider  range  of 
designs  than  ever  before,  including  overplaid  cheviots  and  friezes, 
with  a  variety  of  covert  cloths.  The  market  at  the  close  of  the  year 
is  comparatively  clean  on  all  these  goods.  In  the  woolen  and 
worsted  dress  goods  division,  the  decline  in  popularity  of  the  plaid 
back,  and  the  increased  demand  for  plain  fabrics  have  been  the 
most  noticeable  features.  The  general  adoption  of  pedestrian 
skirts  has  been  largely  responsible  for  this.  The  demand  has  run 
largely  to  cheviots,  Venetians,  broadcloths,  sackings  and  coverts, 
and  in  these  prices  have,  as  a  rule,  been  fairly  well  maintained. 
The  jobbing  trade  demand,  apart  from  staple  lines,  has  run  mainly 
to  fancies  specially  adapted  for  waists,  such  lines  also  securing  the 
bulk  of  the  demand  for  fancies  from  the  manufacturing  trades.  In 
ordinary  fancy  dress  goods  the  year  has  been  unequivocally  disap- 
pointing. The  demand  for  these  has  been  erratic,  and  the  price 
situation  decidedly  irregular.  Cotton  warp  goods  of  the  cashmere 
and  Henrietta  order  have  also  been  in  indifferent  demand,  and 
some  stocks  have  been  cleared  up  at  low  prices.  Wool  flannels 
and  blankets  have  passed  throughout  the  year  without  any  material 
deviation  in  prices,  although  there  has  been  a  slight  gain  in  values, 
compared  with  a  year  ago.  The  volume  of  business  done  in  this 
division  appears  to  be  steadily  decreasing,  owing  to  the  competi- 
tion of  Canton  flannels  and  cotton  blankets. 

Silk  Fabrics, — After  several  years  of  unsatisfactory  business, 
manufacturers  and  sellers  of  silk  goods  have  had  twelve  months  of 
which  little  complaint  is  made.  The  year  opened  quietly,  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  piece  silks  for  dress  wear  and  ribbons  for 
millinery  and  other  trimming  purposes  were  to  be  in  more  popular 
demand  than  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  whole  trade  took 
on  a  healthy  tone.  The  condition  of  the  raw  material  market, 
with  its  prevailing  steadiness,  helped  the  improved  tone,  and,  as 
the  year  advanced,  sellers  were  enabled  to  recover  some  of  the 
losses  in  price  which  they  had  to  endure  previously.  The  year  has 
been  a  good  one  for  plain  brown  silks,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
fancies  division  has  shown  good  results  and  more  regularity  in 
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prices  than  of  late.  Some  part  of  the  greater  popularity  of  piece 
■ilicH  muRt  be  attributed  to  the  greater  indiTidnality  shown  in  their 
production.  There  haA  been  lew  filavisb  following  of  foreign 
deniuns  than  l>eforey  and  results  have  shown  that  the  most  sue- 
cessful  manufacturers  this  year  have  been  those  depending  entirely 
upon  original  productions.  Home  made  silks  have  thus  competed 
more  succcKsfuIly  against  importations  of  foreign  goods.  The 
improvement  in  the  domestic  industries  is  further  attested  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  year  2,100  broad  power  looms  and  350  narrow 
fabric  looms  have  been  added  to  the  country's  productive  capacity. 
It  has  been  a  marked  feature  of  the  year's  business  that  the  demand 
has  expanded  more  in  calling  for  better  grades  of  silk  than  in  the 
lower  qualities,  whether  staples  or  fancies,  and  this  has  naturally 
been  an  incentive  to  manufacturers  to  improve  their  output  as  far 
as  possible.  In  silk  ribbons  the  year  opened  with  good  promise. 
The  demand  for  spring  was  on  a  fuller  scale  than  usual,  and,  as  the 
year  advanced,  showed  further  development,  until  in  the  fall  all 
the  ribbon  looms  in  the  country  were  fully  employed.  There  had, 
meanwhile,  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  prices,  and,  at  the  close 
of  tlie  year,  the  ribbon  industry  is  in  better  shape  than  it  has  been 
for  several  years  past.  In  sewing  and  twist  silks  the  year  has  been 
one  of  large  business,  but  with  only  moderate  profits  to  the  pro- 
ducer. While  the  demand  showed  a  marked  increase  over  recent 
years,  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  output,  which  has 
kept  prices  from  advancing  to  any  material  extent. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  LEATHER  TRADE  OF  NEW-YORK, 
For  the  Tear  1901. 

The  demand  for  all  grades  of  leather  during  the  year  seemed  to 
exceed  its  supply,  which  caused  an  advance  in  prices,  hut  not  to  the 
extent  which  the  demand  warranted,  nor  did  prices  touch  high 
water  mark  as  in  other  prosperous  years. 

The  advance  in  prices  was  generally  expected  by  the  trade 
because  hides  had  advanced  abnormally,  and  touched  the  highest 
figure  since  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Prices  at  that  time  were 
under  a  debased  currency,  while  last  years  prices  for  domestic 
hides  were  on  a  gold  basis,  and  exceeded  all  records. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  principal  cause  for  the  high  price  of  hides 
is  the  general  shortage  of  cattle,  claimed  by  some  to  be  due  to  the 
failure  in  the  crops  out  West  last  year  ;  however,  there  seems  to  be 
another  cause,  which,  more  likely,  will  cause  a  complete  revolution 
in  cattle  breeding. 

The  large  cattle  ranches  of  former  years,  where  the  animals  were 
permitted  to  run  wild  on  the  Western  plains,  are  fast  passing  away. 
Immigration  has  set  in,  and  these  plains  and  ranches  are  cut  up  into 
farms  and  the  products  of  the  farms  used  to  raise  and  feed  cattle 
for  the  market,  therefore  the  question  of  good  crops  will  enter 
largely  into  the  question  of  the  supply  of  cattle. 

The  former  large  herd  of  cattle  running  at  large  over  the 
Western  plains  are  now  securely  placed  within  properly  fenced 
farms,  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  farmer,  who  will 
shelter  the  animals  and  provide  food  for  them  during  the  long 
winter  months,  when  formerly  the  beasts  were  exposed  to  the 
storms  and  elements  and  depended  upon  themselves. 

These  new  conditions  will  benefit  the  trade  by  getting  a  better 
quality  of  hides  without  being  branded,  which,  under  the  old 
system,  was  a  positive  necessity  in  order  to  identify  proper  owner- 
ship. Branding  the  animals  will  not  now  be  necessary,  because  the 
cattle  cannot  graze  beyond  the  line  of  the  well  fenced  farm. 

This  new  enterprise  will  increase  the  value  of  the  hides,  and 
justify,  to  some  extent,  a  higher  price  ;  at  any  rate,  it  will  prove  of 
immense  value  to  the  sole  and  harness  leather  trade,  and  will 
remove  one  of  the  greatest  eviln  the  trade  has  suffered  from  for 
years,  and  which  always  proved  a  heavy  Ions.  No  doubt  in  time 
this  new  system  of  raising  feeding  cattle  will  prove  profitable,  and 
increase  the  supply  of  cattle  to  its  former  extent. 

The  prices  of  leather  ruled    higher  and   more  steady  this  year 

than  the  year  before,  the  only  fluctuation  was  noticeable  between 

seasons  of  the  demands  of  the  shoe  trade.     The  volume  of  business 

was  considerably  larger  this   year,  but  with  a  moderate  stock  of 
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leather  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  demand  seemed  to 
steady  prices  almost  throughout  the  year. 

Another  great  effort  was  made  during  the  year  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  remove  the  duty  on  hides.  The  shoe  and  leather  trade,  in 
all  its  branches,  formed  the  Free  Hide  League  of  America.  An 
Executive  Committee  was  appointed  representing  every  section  of 
the  country  and  of  the  trade.  Its  work  was  eflfective,  as  it  brought 
before  the  Representatives  at  Washington  the  hardship  of  this 
tax  upon  such  a  large  and  important  industry  as  the  shoe 
and  leather  trade.  It  submitted  facts  and  figures  to  prove  that  the 
duty  on  hides  does  not  protect  any  industry,  therefore  it  is  a  clear 
case  of  where  protection  does  not  protect,  but  the  majority  party 
lent  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  arguments,  and  claimed  that  it  could  not 
permit  hides  to  be  restored  to  the  free  list,  as  it.  would  open  the 
entire  question  of  the  tariff  and  disturb  the  present  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  country.  The  duty  on  hides  has  worked  great  injury 
to  the  leather  trade  in  general,  particularly  the  shoe  trade,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive,  and  employs  more  labor  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  leather  industrv.  However,  in  the  face  of  the 
onerous  duty  on  raw  material,  shoes  are  exported  to  almost  every 
market  in  the  world.  With  free  hides  American  shoes  could  be 
sold  cheaper  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  volume  of  exports 
increased. 

American  shoes  are  popular  abroad,  and  at  an  even  cost.  With 
foreign  manufacturers  the  American  shoe  received  the  preference  ; 
even  under  the  present  handicapped  conditions,  the  demand  for 
American  made  shoes  is  steadly  increasing. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  quantitv  and  value  of  sole 
and  upper  leather  exported  from  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  dOth,  1901: 


Ufpbb  Leatbkr. 


CoUNTBlBf. 
BUBOFS. 

AoBtrUt-Hangaiy 

Acores,  and  Mftderla  Islands 

Belgiam 

Deo  mark 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

I^etherlandB 

PortQgal 

Roaela  on  Baltic  and  White  Seas. 

Spain 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Borope. 

United  Kingdom 


Sole  Lvatbbr. 

Fount 

^2u^ 

Kid 
Glazed, 

or 
IBkamiUd 

aUother 
.     Uppmr. 

F(Mid$, 

Yalui. 

168,146 

$S0,969 

$2,481 

$160 

128,290 

706 

148 

.... 

- ... 

280 

886.821 

186,212 

84,781 

.... 

871,798 

68,621 

18,377 

7,664 

2,288 

177,478 

8,108 

1.876 

106,686 

800 

871.758 

147»186 

28,867 

138,828 

780 

674,0*7 

176,919 

82,981 

927 

9.642 

96,968 

49,704 

11,819 

90.448 

8.987 

1,071,918 

.... 

.... 

.... 

888 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1,897 

.... 

.... 

10,867 

102,288 

8.899.8B0 

487,171 

16,660 

88.408 
7,988 

66,678 

12,866 

1,068 

100 

20.566 

28,639,719 

^167.976 

960,190 

82,895 

8,014,007 
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Uffbr  Lbathbb. 


CoUHTRISfl. 


SoLv  Lkathvb. 


Pofundi, 


NOBTH  AXKBIOA. 

Bermnda. 8,1>72 

British  Hondaru 8,8*8 

Dominion  of  Canada : 
Nova  Scotia,  New-Brunswick, 

Ac 

Qnebec.Ontario,Manitoba,&c.  109,791 

Britisli  Colombia. 47,404 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador.. . .  872,948 

Central  American  States : 

CostaRica 450 

Guatemala 15,001 

Honduras 1.680 

Nicaragua 19.147 

Salvador 85,266 

Mexico    18,159 

W  iquelon,  Langlej,  Ac 74 

West  Indies : 

British 17,088 

Cuba 11,126 

Danish. 1,991 

Dutch 2,068 

French 80 

HayU 1,717 

San  Domingo 668 

South  Axbbioa. 

Argentine  Republic .... 

Brazil 

Chili 12.180 

Colombia. 11.600 

Ecuador 6,670 

Guiana : 

BriliHh 71 

Dutch 

Paraguay .... 

Peru  82,606 

Uruguay .... 

Venexoela 7,504 

Asia. 

Chinese  Empire 109,486 

Bast  Indies : 

British 6,140 

Dutch.  

Hong  Kong 1.820 

Japan 902.691 

Russia.  AsUUc 74,5!H) 

Turkey  in  Asia 1,221 

AllotherAsia. .... 

OOBAMIOA. 

British  Australasia. 261.270 

French  Ooeanica 2.181 

PhUippine  Islands 12.725 


Value, 

$978 
681 


45,098 
12.867 
68,188 

96 
8,902 
496 
6,002 
9,188 
8,545 

19 

8,699 
2,801 
451 
899 
14 
248 
281 


8.829 
2,719 
1,811 

16 


7.767 
1,518 

27,402 

1,281 

482 

224,8n 

19,209 

217 

66,262 

622 

8,046 


PaUnt     Orainana 
Kid  or         aUoOur 

Glazed.     Enamslsd.     Upper, 


$1,687 
27,068 


96 

86 

478 


811 
694 


174 
186 


28,780 
4,648 

86 


3,948 
6,699 


$4« 


1.429 


78 


584 


472 
220 


65 
51 
286 


888 
11 

88 
16 

180 

1,652 


920 


97,115 


$499 
161 


14,999 

84.868 

220 

16,104 

10,444 

11,074 

567 

5,806 

2,824 

8,587 

271 

12,761 
60.02S 
2,762 
1.888 
1,148 
11,696 
4,980 


57,862 

88.574 

17.860 

6,587 

8,424 

686 

16 

968 

7,274 

7,951 

88,417 


847 


180 

8,896 

478 

600 

^B46 

20,024 

.... 

.... 

.... 

860 

.... 

290 

11,616 

884,097 

761 

2,256 
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TJPFKm  LXATHXR. 


Countries.  8olk  Lxatheb. 

Pcumdi.  i  Value. 
Africa. 

Britieh  Africa : 

South 422,810  989,846 

East. ....  ,.,, 

Cansry  Islands ....                  

FreDchAfrica ....  .... 

Portngnese  Africa ....  .... 

Turkey  in  Africa : 

Egypt ^^  »... 

Total  United  SUtes 85,180,266  $6,577,782 


Kid 
Glazed. 


3plU,Bvf. 
Patent     Grain  (md 
or         all  other 
Enameled.     Upper. 


$2,243 
160 


1,660 


$88,961 

6 
358 
200 

2,895 


|8';>,868    111.841,610 


The  folIowiDg  is  a  statement  of  the  exports  of  boots  and  shoes 
from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th, 
1901  : 


Palrt. 

United  Kingdom 799,856 

British  Australasia 854,010 

Mexico 257.870 

Dominion  of  Canada : 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  &c 219.196 

Cuba 298,808 

British  West  Indies. . , 227,364 

British  South  Africa 114,692 

Germany 99.576 

France.   60,930 

Colombia 61.156 

British  Honduras 68,819 

Bermuda 46,427 

British  Columbia 25,418 

Argentine  Republic 21,548 

San  Domingo 42, 139 

Nicaragua 85,807 

Costa  Kica 3H,064 

Danish  West  Indies 29,291 

Honduras 20. 146 

Hay  ti 26 .  659 

Denmark 8.081 

Bel^/ium 8.542 

BritiHh  Guiana 15,777 

Netherlands 10,555 

British  East  Indies 7.120 

Dutch  West  Indies 12.847 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 11,810 

Total 3,412,008 

All  other  Countries 80,038 

Total  United  States 3,492,041 


Valve. 
$1,552,623 
1,421,251 
426,402 

348,713 

840,827 
253.987 
180,050 
188,795 
114,939 
64.477 
64,199 
47,361 
59.188 
45  633 
42,314 
41,562 
36,297 
26.271 
24,312 
22,580 
19,060 
18.563 
18.224 
15.997 
14,778 
12,629 
11.913 

$5,407,445 
118,846 

$5,526,290 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  IRON  TRADE  OF  NEW-YORK, 
For  the  Year  1901. 

The  year  1901  has  been  one  of  almost  continaous  expansion  in 
the  iron  industry  of  the  United  States,  due  primarily  to  the  very 
rapid  development  in  the  consumption.  It  has  been  a  year  of  full 
employment,  with  the  exception  of  one  branch,  at  prices  which 
have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  have  yielded  an  exceptionally  large 
profit  to  all  well-equipped  and  managed  plants.  Values  have  shown 
comparatively  few  fluctuations,  displaying,  however,  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  a  general  upward  tendency. 

For  a  somewhat  prolonged  period  an  important  section  of  the 
trade  was  disturbed  by  the  struggle  between  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers,  which  at  first  involved  only  the  union  mills  of  the 
American  Sheet  Steel  Company  and  of  the  American  Steel  Hoop 
Company,  constituent  companies.  Later  on,  however,  the  men  of 
the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  joined  the  strike  in  sympathy, 
although  their  particular  scale  had  been  signed.  At  one  time  union 
men  employed  at  the  Shenango  and  Bell  aire  works  of  the  National 
Steel  Company  and  at  two  of  the  mills  of  the  Federal  Steel  Com- 
pany, were  also  called  out.  The  whole  effort,  however,  collapsed 
completely,  not  without  having  caused  a  good  deal  of  loss  of  time, 
some  temporary  advance  in  the  prices  of  the  articles  directly  af- 
fected, and  some  unnecessary  importations  of  tin  plate. 

The  collapse  of  the  period  of  industrial  activity  on  the  continent, 
and  in  Germany  in  particular,  in  1900,  cut  off  some  export  business 
in  that  year.  In  1901  Great  Britain  began  to  feel  the  effect  of  the 
blight,  and  sales  of  the  cruder  products  practically  ceased  to  Euro- 
pean countries.  In  fact,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  first  orders 
for  the  importation  of  steel  billets  were  placed  abroad  in  order  to 
relieve  a  scarcity  which  became  much  more  acute  in  1902. 

Those  identified  with  all  branches  of  the  iron  trade  have  keenly 
watched  the  course  of  events  during  the  year,  since  it  was  the 
period  of  organization  of  the  great  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
From  the  outstart  those  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement have  shown  a  conservative  spirit.  Prices  which,  it  is  true, 
were  on  a  remunerative  level  were  kept  from  soaring,  and  there 
was  little  effort  needed  to  keep  the  plants  up  to  full  employment. 
A  very  elaborate  and  complete  system  has  been  developed  for  re- 
ducing costs  and  for  bringing  the  many  scattered  plants,  often 
unequal  as  to  equipment  and  management,  to  a  generally  higher 
standard. 

In  many  directions,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  activity  in  the  building  of  new  plants  outside  of  the  Corporation, 
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and  some  elaborate  plans  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
individual  works  have  been  initiated.  Existing  finishing  mills  have 
strengthened  their  position  bv  adding  steel  plants  or  blast  furnaces. 
Large  interests  have  acquired  ore  property  and  entirely  new  under- 
takings have  been  floated.  In  some  instances  large  consumers  have 
sought  to  guard  their  interests  by  purchasing  holdings  in  steel 
works.  A  conspicuous  example  of  this  tendency  is  furnished  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  has  obtained  virtual  control  of 
the  plants  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  and  of  two  allied  con- 
cerns, the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  at  Steelton,  near  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  at  Sparrow's  Point, 
near  Baltimore,  Md.  Interests  identified  with  the  Vanderbilt 
system  have  become  large  stockholders  in  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Company,  which  is  building  a  very  large  plant  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  building  of  independent  mills  has  been  particularly  active 
in  the  wire,  sheet,  tin  plate  and  tube  trades.  In  the  wire  industry 
there  are  built  or  under  construction  some  very  large  new  plants, 
which,  in  nearly  every  case,  go  back  to  the  ore,  making  pig  iron 
and  steel.  In  some  cases  the  larger  independent  makers  have  been 
found  to  go  into  steel  making.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  of  wire 
specialties,  like  wire  netting,  have  put  in  wire  rod  mills  and  open 
hearth  furnaces.  In  the  sheet  trade  the  year  1901  has  witnessed 
the  organization  of  quite  a  large  number  of  small  works,  whose 
aggregate  output  is,  however,  large.  The  same  is  true  in  the  tin  plate 
industry,  where,  however,  some  of  the  new  concerns  have  works 
which  compare  in  size  with  the  largest  of  the  older  plants.  The 
domestic  market  is  now  fully  supplied  by  the  American  works, 
but  considerable  quantities  of  foreign  tin  plates  are  still  imported 
for  the  manufacture  of  cans  and  packages  in  which  export  goods 
are  shipped.  These  are  imported,  because  99  per  cent,  of  the 
duties  paid  are  refunded  when  the  finished  articles  are  sent  out  of 
the  country.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  if  sacrifices  were 
necessary  or  expedient,  the  leading  American  makers  could  capture 
this  trade.  Expansion,  therefore,  may  be  desirable  on  this  account. 
The  outside  tube  capacity  has  been  very  considerably  enlarged 
during  1901,  is  still  expanding,  and  is  making  an  impression  upon 
the  market. 

The  one  branch,  in  which  there  has  been  very  little  development 
of  capacity  for  production  in  recent  years  in  the  face  of  an  increas- 
ing though  fluctuating  demand,  is  in  structural  shapes. 

The  fear  expressed  earlier  in  the  history  of  the  consolidation 
movement  that  it  would  lead  to  a  concentration  approaching  mo* 
nopoly  has,  therefore,  disappeared  during  the  first  year. 

On  the  contrary  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  period  of 
unexampled  prosperity  which  the  year  1901  ushered  in  will  more 
than  ever  develop  the  productive  capacity  of  the  iron  and  steel 
works  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  large  number  of 
new  independent  plants  established — some  of  them  of  great  pro- 
ductive capacity — the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  under- 
taking very  important  extensions  and  enlargements.  Since  the 
great  majority  of  the  new  works  in  the  two  groups  represent  the 
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most  modem  improvements,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  when  the  time 
does  come  for  again  turning  attention  to  the  export  trade  the 
works  of  this  country  will  possess  an  unrivalled  capacity  for  cheap 
production.  In  some  branches  in  which  the  markets  of  the  world 
demand  special  sizes,  or  shapes,  the  leading  producers  have  steadily 
continued  to  be  sellers.  It  is  only  in  those  branches  in  which  price 
alone  is  the  determining  factor  that  our  makers  have  temporarily 
withdrawn. 

Many  new  channels  of  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  have 
developed  rapidly  in  recent  years.  Conspicuous  among  these  is  the 
substitution  of  steel  for  wood  in  railroad  freight  car  construction, 
one  leading  company  alone  using  upward  of  500,000  tons  of 
material  per  annum.  During  1900  and  1901  there  has  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly large  tonnage  required  for  substituting  heavy  steel 
bridges  for  the  older  lighter  iron  and  wooden  bridges  on  our  rail- 
ways. Track  elevation  has  consumed  a  good  deal  of  steel,  while 
the  requirements  for  structural  purposes  have  been  very  heavy.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  have  been  put  into  structures  in  the  metro- 
politan district  during  1901  close  to  200,000  tons  of  steel;  this, 
nowever,  including  about  40,000  tons  for  the  Subway  work.  The 
extension  of  the  trolley  lines  has  called  for  very  considerable 
quantities  of  steel  rails,  and  the  ship  building  industry,  both  on  the 
seacoasts  and  on  the  lakes,  has  absorbed  more  tonnage  in  2901  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Great  as  has  been  the  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  in  the 
United  States  in  1901,  there  is  every  probability  that  1902  will  far 
outstrip  the  record.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  March  of  1902  we 
reached  a  production  of  over  1,500,000  tons,  and  yet  drew  upon  the 
slim  stocks  available,  and  began  importations  on  a  moderate  scale. 
As  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  our  consumption  of  pig  iron 
exceeded  16,200,000  tons  in  1901,  which,  until  that  time,  was  far  in 
excess  of  previous  records  : 

Production,  1901 gross  tons,     15,878,354 

Importe 62,930 

Stock,  January  1,  1901 442.870 


Exports gross  tons,      81,178 

Stock,  January  1,  1902 70,647 


16.388,654 


151,825 


Apparent  home  consumption,  1901.. gross  tons,  16.231,829 

1900 13.176.083 

1899 13.660.226 

1898 12,005,058 

1897 9,381,000 

1896 8.276,175 

1895 9.628,362 

1894 6,694,302 

For  the  first  time  there  has  been  made  available  statistics  of  the 
different  grades  of  pig  iron  produced  in  the  United  States,  the 
figures  being  exceedingly  valuable  because  they  furnish  accurate 
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iDformation  where  estimateK  only  were  possible.  For  the   years 
1900  and  1901  the  production  was  : 

Production  op  different  grades  of  Pig  Iron. 

1900.  1901. 

Bessemer  and  low  pliospborus gross  tons,       7,978,209  . .  9,589,986 

Basic 1,072,376  . .  1,448,850 

Forge.. 793,092  . .  639, 184 

Foundry 3,037,689  . .  3,186,848 

Malleable  Bessemer 173,413  . .  256.532 

Charcoal 339,874  . .  360,147 

White,  mottled  and  miscellaneous 129,909  . .  97,874 

Spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese 255,977  . .  291,461 

Direct  ca**iingg 8,703  ..  8  522 


Total gross  tons,     13,789,242        . .         15,878,354 

The  interesting  features  in  connection  with  this  exhibit  are  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  the  production  has  been  in  the 
grades  used  for  steel  manufacture,  viz.,  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  ; 
that  there  has  been  an  actual  decline  in  the  production  of  forge 
pig,  which  is  used  for  making  wrought  iron  by  the  puddling 
process,  and  that  there  has  been  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  foundry  pig  iron. 

The  Central  West  has  been  the  principal  gainer  in  the  general 
increase  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  pig  iron,  and  has 
practically  run  close  to  full  capacity.  The  East  and  South  has 
more  reserve  capacity,  and  it  is  this  which  is  being  drawn  upon 
chiefly  during  1902.  Only  a  ^mall  number  of  new  blast  furnaces 
were  completed  in  1901,  but  work  was  begun  on  nine  which  are 
expected  to  enter  the  ranks  of  producers  in  1902.  In  the  spring  of 
1902,  however,  a  number  of  projects  for  new  plants  matured,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  in  the  fall  or  winter  of  1903  there  will  be  in 
operation  new  furnace  equipment  which  will  add  4,000,000  tons 
annually  to  the  pig  iron  producing  capacity  of  the  United  States. 

The  building  of  new  furnaces  is  not  coii6ned  to  any  one  district. 
In  the  East  new  furnaces  are  building  at  Port  Oram,  N.  J.,  and  at 
Du  Boia,  Pa.  On  the  shores  of  the  Lakes,  which  are  regarded  as 
offering  the  most  favored  localities  for  cheaply  assembling  mate- 
rials, a  considerable  number  of  plants  are  under  construction.  At 
Buffalo  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  is  erecting  two  furnaces,  removed 
from  Scran  ton,  Pa.,  and  will  build  four  new  large  stacks.  At  the 
same  place  a  new  company,  the  Buffalo  and  Susquehanna  Iron  Co., 
will  build  two  furnaces.  New  plants  of  one  furnace  each  are  being 
erected  at  Cleveland  by  the  Cleveland  Furnace  Company,  at  Detroit 
by  the  Detroit  Iron  and  Sieel  Co.,  at  Toledo  by  the  Toledo  Furnace 
Co.,  and  at  Chicago  by  the  South  Chicago  Furnace  Co.,  all  of 
which  are  to  supply  the  general  market. 

In  the  central  West  the  new  plants  are  intended  to  serve  existing 
or  new  steel  plants,  among  them  being  three  furnaces  for  the  St. 
Clair  Furnace  Co.,  at  Clairton,  Pa.;  two  furnaces  for  the  Union 
Steel  Co.  at  Donora,  Pa.;  two  furnaces  for  the  Sharon  Steel  Co.  at 
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Sharon,  Pa.;  one  for  the  La  Belle  Iron  Works  at  Sieubenville,  O., 
and  one  for  the  National  Tube  Co.  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

It  is  understood  that  the  building  programme  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  includes  at  least  five  large  stacks,  of  which 
two  are  to  go  to  the  Pittsburgh  district,  one  to  Youngstown,  and 
one  to  the  Cleveland  district. 

In  the  far  West  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co.  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  completion  of  two  additional  furnaces  near  Pueblo, 
Col. 

In  the  South  the  Sbakles  furnace  at  La  Follette,Tenn.,  is  to  blow 
in  at  an  early  date,  and  a  large  new  stack  at  the  Pioneer  plant  in 
Alabama  has  been  started.  The  Central  Iron  and  Coal  Co.  at  Tus- 
caloosa, Ala.,  and  the  Alabama  Consolidated  Coal  and  Iron  Co.  at 
Gadsden,  Ala.,  are  each  building  a  furnace,  and  plans  for  additional 
stacks  are  fast  maturing. 

The  production  of  steel  has  expanded  very  rapidly,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  table,  which  includes  the  year  1901  : 

Production  op  Stbbl  Ingots. 

1898  1890.  1900.  1901> 

Bessemer gross  tons,        6,609.017        7,586.854        6,684,770        8,713,302 

Open  Hearth 2,220,492        2,947,816        3,398,135        4,656,309 

Total. ..  .gross  tons,        8.829,509      10,583,670      10,082,905      13,369,611 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  open  hearth  steel  during 
recent  years  is  due  to  a  variety  of  economic  and  technical  causes 
which  it  would  lead  to  far  to  discuss.  How  rapid  has  been  this 
development  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rated  capacity  of  the 
completed  open  hearth  steel  furnaces  in  1898  was  3,500,000  tons 
per  annum.  At  the  close  of  1901  it  had  reached  8,000  000  gross 
tons.  There  was  extraordinary  activity  in  the  building  of  open 
hearth  steel  plants  in  1901,  which  is  continuing.  Leaving  out  of 
account  the  furnaces  built  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  castings — a 
separate  industry — there  are  now  under  construction  the  following 
larger  plants  :  Six  60-ton  furnaces  at  the  Central  Iron  and  Steel  Co. 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  five  50-ton  furnaces  at  Ivy  Rock,  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  by  the  Alan  Wood  Company. 

In  the  central  West  there  are  building  twelve  60-ton  furnaces  by 
the  St.  Clair  Steel  Co.  at  St.  Clair  ;  twelve  60-ton  furnaces  at  Don- 
ora  by  the  Union  Steel  Company;  six  60-ton  furnaces  for  the  La- 
Belle  Iron  Works  at  Steuben ville,  O.;  an  addition  of  five  furnaces 
to  the  plant  of  eight  furnaces  of  the  Sharon  Steel  Co.  at  Sharon, 
Pa.;  four  30-ton  furnaces  for  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  of  Sharon, 
Pa.;  three  36-ton  furnaces  for  a  new  steel  plant  at  Canton,  O.;  sev- 
eral furnaces  for  the  Colonial  Steel  Co.  at  South  Monaca  ;  two 
furnaces  for  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  at  Monessen,  Pa.;  a  steel 
furnace  plant  at  Youngstown  for  the  Youngstown  Iron  Sheet  and 
Tube  Co.,  and  a  four  60-ton  plant  for  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  at  Indian 
Harbor,  Ind. 

An  interesting  plant,  as  foreshadowing  an  important  technical 
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development  in  this  branoh  of  industry,  is  that  of  Jones  &  Laugh- 
LiN,  Limited,  of  Pittsburgh.  They  are  operating  a  200-ton  open 
hearth  furnace  under  the  Talbot  continuous  process,  which  has 
also  been  adopted  by  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co. 

In  the  West  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co.  is  putting  up  an 
open  hearth  steel  plant  of  ten  50-ton  furnaces.  In  addition  thereto 
quite  a  number  of  smaller  installations  are  being  made,  so  that 
there  is  being  added  to  the  capacity  for  producing  open  hearth 
steel  fully  2,000,000  tons  per  annum.  Leading  metallurgists  express 
the  conviction  that  the  open  hearth  furnace  is  destined  to  supplant 
the  Bbssbmbr  converter  as  the  steel  making  apparatus,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  continuous  processen  in  the  former  gives  color  to  that 
conviction.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  one  large  pro- 
ducing company  has,  during  1902,  begun  the  laying  down  of  a 
large  new  Bbssembr  steel  plant. 

One  effect  of  the  growth  of  the  open  hearth  steel  industry  has 
been  to  create  a  very  rapidly  expanding  demand  for  scrap  iron  and 
steel.  The  cheapness  of  production  of  steel  by  this  method 
depends  upon  the  utilization,  by  re-melting,  of  old  material.  This 
has  apparently  now  reached  a  point  where  local  markets  will  no 
longer  furnish  an  adequate  and  regular  supply,  and  there  has  been 
a  growing  disposition  to  look  to  foreign  countries. 

Great  as  was  the  production  of  steel  rails  in  1900,  it  has  been 
eclipsed  by  the  record  of  1901. 

The  following  table  shows  the  output  for  a  series  of  years  : 

Steel  Rails. 

1898.  1899.  1900.  1901. 

Pennsylvania... gross  tons,  1,052,771  1,224,807  1.195,255  1,406.008 
Other  States.   902,656        1,015.960        1,166,666        1.430,265 


Total gross  tons,     1,955,427        2,240,767        2,361,921        2,836,273 

Although  there  was  some  increase  in  the  new  railroad  mileage 
built  in  the  United  States  in  1901,  and  although  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  activity  in  the  building  of  trolley  lines,  by  far  the  greater 
part  in  the  increased  demand  for  steel  rails  came  from  the  renewal 
of  track.  The  railroads  are  very  rapidly  and  very  generally  substi- 
tuting heavier  steel  rails  for  those  in  service,  and  this  is  a  demand 
which  has  not  yet  exhausted  itself.  Good  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  re-rolling  of  worn  rails,  two  large  plants  having  been  suc- 
cessfully established. 

A  heavy  increase  in  the  consumption  of  material  developed  also 
during  1901  in  other  branches  of  the  industry  besides  in  steel  rails. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  plates  and  sheets  of  all  kinds.  The 
production  of  these,  which  was  1,007,268  gross  tons  in  1897, 
increased  to  1,448,301  tons  in  1898,  rose  to  1,903,505  tons  in  1899, 
declined  to  1,794,528  tons  in  1900,  and  jumped  to  2,254,425  tons  in 
1901,  in  spite  of  the  strike  in  the  sheet  and  tin  plate  mills  in  that 
year.  Thes^  figures  include  the  black  plates,  which  are  used  for 
trimming,  the  quantity  in    1901    having   been   385,026  gross  tons. 
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The  rapid  development  in  the  plate  and  sheet  trade  is  dne  to  the 
use  of  plates  in  oar  bailding,  to  the  activity  in  ship  building,  and 
to  the  employment  of  sheet  steel  for  many  purposes  for  which  thin 
castings  were  formerly  employed. 

The  production  of  tin  plates  reached  399,291  gross  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  302,665  tons  in  1900,  ;«60,876  tons  in  1899,  826,916 
tons  in  1898,  266,698  tons  in  1897,  160,362  tons  in  1896,  and 
113,666  tons  in  1896.     The  first  tin  plates  were  produced  in  1891. 

The  production  of  structural  shapes,  which  includes  beams,  chan- 
nels and  angles,  so  widely  used  in  building  construction,  has  not 
grown  as  rapidly  as  is  generally  believed,  and  is  not  as  large  as  is 
popularly  supposed.  It  was  850,376  gross  tons  in  1899,  fell  to 
816,161  tons  in  1900,  and  rose  to  1,013,150  tons  in  1901.  There  is 
evidence,  however,  that  the  capacity,  which  has  not  been  added  to 
materially  in  recent  years,  is  now  seriously  strained. 

The  wire  trade,  with  its  multitude  of  ramifications,  is  regarded 
as  an  excellent  index  of  the  general  demand  of  the  country  in 
house  bailding  and  on  the  farm.  Its  fluctuations  are  reflected  in 
the  production  of  wire  rods,  the  rolled  raw  material  from  which  the 
wire  is  drawn,  to  be  subsequently  worked  up  into  wire  nails,  barb 
wire,  wire  netting,  wire  cloth,  and  a  thousand  articles  of  domestic 
use.  The  production  was  623,986  gross  tons  in  1896,  rose  to 
970,736  tons  in  1897,  to  1,0'71,683  tons  in  1898,  was  1,036,898  tons 
in  1899,  dropped  to  846,291  tons  in  1900,  and  reached  the  record  of 
1,365,934  tons  in  1901.  In  the  latter  year  the  output  of  wire  nails 
reached  9,808,822  kegs  of  100  lbs.,  as  compared  with  7,283,979 
kegs  in  1900.  Incidentally  it  may  be  mentiontid  that  the  produc- 
tion of  cut  nails,  and  exclusively  used  in  this  country,  was  only 
1,542,240  kegs  in  1901. 

Other  rolled  shapes  are  usually  massed  in  one  figure  in  the 
statistics,  and  include  bars  and  hoops,  bolts,  rolled  axles  and  skelp, 
the  latter  being  the  raw  material  for  the  important  pipe  industry. 
How  important  this  group  is  the  figures  of  production  show.  The 
output  in  1899  was  4,146,426  gross  tons.  It  declined  to  3,676,536 
tons  in  1900,  and  rose  to  4,732,318  tons  in  1901. 

The  production  of  all  rolled  products,  including  rails,  shapes, 
wire  rods,  plates,  etc.,  has  been  subject  to  rapid  fluctuations  in 
recent  years.  It  was  6,616,841  tons  in  1896,  7,001,728  tons  in  1897, 
8,613,370  tons  in  1898,  and  10,294,419  tons  in  1899.  Then  came 
the  check  to  9,487,443  tons  in  1900,  followed  by  the  unprecedented 
increase  to  12,349,827  gross  tons  in  1901.  The  year  1902  has  now 
(June)  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  it  certain  that  even  that 
enormous  figure  will  be  eclipsed. 

Some  very  interesting  figures  have  been  issued  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  with  reference  to  the  production  during 
the  year  ending  March  3l8t,  1902.  While  not  directly  comparable 
with  the  data  available  for  the  production  of  the  whole  country  for 
the  calendar  year  1901,  they  do  furnish  an  approximate  meann  of 
comparison. 

There  were  produced  in  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  year 
1901,  28,887,479  gross  tons  of  iron  ore,  of  which  21,445,903  tons 
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were  mined  on  the  Lake  Superior  ranges.  In  its  fiscal  year  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  mined  13,326,705  tons  of  ore,  so 
that  company  is  far  from  controlling  the  ore  supplies.  The  total 
pig  iron  product  was  15,878,354  gross  tons  ;  that  of  the  corpora- 
tion, 7,152,121  tons,  or  45  per  cent.  The  production  of  9,034,580 
tons  of  steel  ingots  made  by  the  Corporation  represents  67  per 
cent,  of  the  quantity  turned  out  in  the  country  in  1901.  The  great 
consolidation  made  1,676,628  tons  of  steel  rails  during  the  year 
ending  March  31st,  1902,  while  the  total  production  of  the  country 
in  1901  was  2,836,273  gross  tons.  The  product  of  wire  rods  in 
1901  was  1,365,934  gross  tons.  That  of  wire  and  wire  producU  of 
the  Corporation  for  its  first  fiscal  year  was  1,078,838  tons. 

These  figures  prove  that  there  is  not  a  single  branch  in  which 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  possesses  an  absolute  monopoly, 
and  the  statement  is  justified  that  since  the  year  1901  has  elapsed, 
the  growth  of  the  outside  interests  has  been  rather  more  rapid 
as  to  tonnage  capacity  than  that  of  the  consolidation. 

The  export  movement  was  on  a  somewhat  restricted  scale  in 
1901,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 

Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel— Gross  Tons. 

1898.  1899.  1900.  1901. 

Iron  Ore 81.579  40,690  51,460  64,703 

FerromaDgaoese 3,700  13  33 )  wi  17ft 

Pig  Iron 249.377  228,640  286,783f  °^'*'° 

Scrap 73,944  7«,632  47,283  14,199 

Bar  Iron 7,074  10,603  13,285  17,707 

Steel  Bare  and  Rods  (excluding 

wire  rods) .      24,643  80,727  81,366  27,397 

Iron  Rails 10.865  6,442  5,874  901 

Steel  Rails 291,038  171,272  356.245  818.055 

Billets,  Ingoto  and  Blooms 28,600  25,605  107,476  2S,614 

Hoop,  Band  and  Scroll 1,693  2.869  8,026  1,579 

Wire  Rods 18,493  17,000  10,652  8,164 

Iron  Sheets  and  Plates 4.555  6,196  9,831  6.905 

Steel  Sheets  and  Plates 27.075  50,636  45,554  23.928 

Structural  Iron 34.038  54.244  67,714  54.005 

Wire 74.690  89.527  78.043  88,287 

Cut  Nails 15.735  9,974  10,270  9,308 

Wire  Nails 13.714  33,535  27,404  18.772 

All  other  and  Tacks 2.094  2.076  1,807  1,896 

The  opportunities  for  export  sales  diminished  as  the  year  1901 
progressed,  and  the  trade  entered  the  new  year  with  comparatively 
few  orders. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  AND  FINANCE. 


FOREIGN  IMPORTS,  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  AND  FOREIGN  EXPORTS  OF  THE 
PORT  OF  NEW-YORK. 

Value  of  Fobeion  Imports  into  the  Port  of  New- York  for  the  last 
Twenty  Years,  ended  December  SIst. 


3peeU 

Total  ForHgn 

YXABS. 

Dutiable, 

Fr€4  Goods, 

Imports, 

1882, 

..  $859,357,163  .. 

$182,876,823 

..  $7,694,788 

..   $499,928,774 

1883, 

..  825,199,510  . 

127.485,979 

..  20,174,896 

. .  472,859,885 

1884, 

..  287,165.980  . 

126,591,112 

..  27.010,641 

..  440,767.688 

1885, 

..  264,142.862  . 

.  119,897,594 

..  17.701.094 

..  401.241,550 

1886, 

..  298.234,558  . 

184,846,667 

..  88.999,519 

..  472,080.739 

1887, 

..  310.898,405  . 

161,136,190 

..  40,575,968 

..  602,110,558 

1888, 

..  801.008.039  . 

154.865.981 

. .   8,206,803 

. .  464,080,323 

1889 

..  829.210,894  . 

163,820.087 

..   7.948,166 

..  500  979,147 

1890 

..  349,210.717  . 

193.155,771 

..  20,369,499 

. .  562,786,987 

1891, 

..  254,102.154  . 

268  829,418 

..  35,154.540 

..  657,686,112 

1892, 

..  254,360,354  . 

317,989,925 

. .  11.407.559 

. .  683.707.888 

1893 

..  236.490,931  . 

.  291,999.022 

..  65,827,758 

..  694,817,711 

1894, 

..  198,646.169  . 

2;^9.767,676 

..  20.671,236 

..  459,085.081 

1895, 

. .  284,036.654  . 

232.250,120 

..  82,866,122 

..  649,142.896 

1896 

..  243,235,760  . 

197.236.085 

..  90,788.968 

..  531,205,763 

1897, 

..  248.297,819  . 

218,238.881 

. .  28,079,802 

. .  494,61b,002 

1898 

..  241,921.871  . 

177,770,748 

..  110,680,905 

..  530.273,024 

181»9, 

..  294,505,183  . 

224,290.748 

. .  81,191.228 

..  549,987,154 

1900, 

..  304.855,071  . 

221,251,710. 

..  29,089.486 

. .  555,146,267 

1901. 

..  819,912,752  . 

285,107,826 

. .  19,867,785 

..  574,888,862 

Value  of  Exports  from  the  Port  of  New- York  to  Foreign  Ports  for 

THE  last  TWENTT  YEARS,   ENDED  DECEMBER  8l8T 

Tbtai 
Evrportf, 

..  $394,501,862 

..  868,832,481 

..  885.271,949 

. .  355.459,959 

..  868.195,950 

. .  834.067,882 

. .  849,456,582 

..  417,545,010 

. .  389,289,482 

..  483.081,313 

..  470,928.941 

. .  464,895,683 

. .  469,582,812 

..  472,30U,9;>8 

. .  479.058,062 

. .  482.282,233 

..  528,247.115 

..  561,342,583 

..  641,177.663 

..  611,521,388 


J)oinettic 

Foreign 

Specie 

Yxars. 

Exports. 

Exports. 

andBuUion. 

1882, 

$334,199,006  . 

,    $12,289,577 

.,   $48,013,279 

1883, 

887.093.198  . 

.   12,349,233 

..  19,390,005 

1884. 

321,400,682  ., 

9,460,694 

. .  64,410,578 

1885, 

321.149.580  . 

9,669,113 

..  24,641.266 

1886, 

308,187,092  . 

9,984,519 

..  50,024,339 

1887, 

804,021,758  . 

8,998.923 

..  21,046.701 

1888 

290,779.161  . 

9,111,569 

. .  49,565.852 

1889 

886,785,463  . 

9,074,152 

. .  71,685.395 

1890, 

889,458.578  . 

8,184,783 

..  41,646,121 

1891 

878,892,937  .. 

8,772,099 

..  95.916.277 

1892 

868,559.145  . 

9.164,829 

..  98,204,967 

1898, 

848,097,228  . 

9.900,460 

..  106,397,995 

1894 

882,621,123  . 

7,958,095 

..  129,003.594 

1895, 

823.402,003  ., 

8,948,318 

..  139,950,607 

1896, 

865,570,813  . 

9.450,831 

..  104.036,418 

1897, 

896.888,942  . 

8,362,182 

..  77,531,109 

1898 

460,875,299  . 

9.027,937 

. .  58,343,879 

1899 

467,554,122  . 

9,059,156 

..  84,729.255 

1900, 

526,153.270  . 

12,090,402 

..  102,933  991 

1901, 

498,418,605  . 

12,544,419 

..  100,563,864 
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Value  op  Fobeiow  Impokts  Enterbd  Monthly  at  New-Yokk  during  the 
Tears  1899,  1900  and  1901. 


Entered  for  Conbumption. 


Month*.  1899. 

January, $84,603,481 

February, 86  744,828 

March, 44,988,858 

April,. 38.862.«83 

May 40,626,884 

June, 85.493,692 

July 34,985,337 

August 88,158,040 

September, 86.628.262 

October 40,111,752 

November, 36.768.209 

December 89,400,616 

Total, $456,711,842 


1900. 

$42,904,605 
89,093,661 
49.778,714 
40,081,429 
86,459.040 
30.988.214 
84,859,848 
88.869,901 
81,414,166 
89,106.886 
86,914,662 
89,428,826 


Entered  for  Warbhoubino. 


Months.  1899. 

January $4,498,046 

February, 4,661,754 

March, 5,766,500 

April 5,486,084 

May 4,948,874 

June, 4,141,250 

July, 4,018,097 

August 4,099.801 

September, 5,345.955 

October 6,334,683 

November, 5,821,298 

December, 6,967,747 

Total, $62,084,589 


1900. 

$6,648,024 
4,889.747 
7,187,867 
5,843.815 
7,057.668 
4,885.718 
5.378,855 
5,167,822 
5,422.495 
7,134,178 
6,262,802 
5,883,398 

$71,711,884 


Free  Goods  Entered  for  Consumption. 


Months.  1899. 

January, • $16,511,896 

February, 18.461.474 

March, 24,591,234 

April, 20.178,069 

May, 20.813,594 

June, 17,139,055 

July, 16,787,969 

August 16,281,884 

September, 17,877,758 

October, 19,510,017 

November, 16,522.268 

December, 19,249,255 

Total, $223,918,973 


1900. 

$21,405,127 
18,916.787 
26,798,494 
21.172,081 
19,266,499 
18,800,966 
14,709.858 
14,800.105 
14.815,614 
17,8i>5,170 
18,990,521 
19,680,588 

$221,261,710 


1901. 

$88,568,008 
86.650,966 
41.884.498 
48,868.926 
42.468,043 
88,863,907 
39.898,142 
89,607,758 
84,701,529 
44,981,399 
88,202,130 
42,812,197 


$454,894,897    ..    $476,882,497 


1901. 

$7,189,759 
6,708,922 
6,968,928 
6,320.458 
6,635,8»0 
6,434,918 
7.199,936 
6,862,988 
5,477,458 
7,054,026 
5,686,090 
7,159,808 

$78,188  080 


1901. 

$17,098,819 
17,208,415 
28.367.469 
28,204.875 
22,060.896 
16,116.186 
17,816.277 
19,874  786 
16,908,441 
22,179.276 
19,025,216 
20,747,770 

$286,107,825 
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Specie  and  Bullion. 


Months.  1899. 

January, $4,714,461 


February, 
March,. . . . 

April, 

May 

June, 

July 

August, .. . 
September, 
October,... 
November, 
December.. 


l.«64.564 
2,954.845 
1,«79,041 
8,601.490 
1,947.258 
1.994.858 
2.619.124 
1,807.881 
4,956.228 
1.257.105 
1.795.868 


Total, $81,191,228 


1900. 

$1,492,878 
2.089.807 
1.878.577 
2,274,877 
1,205,270 
1,444.285 
1,919.855 
2.087,066 
1,995,807 
5,461.752 
5,968,867 
1.272.450 

$29,089,486 


Total  Foreign  hrpoRTs. 


MoHTHt.  1899. 

January, $48,809,8 


February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August,.... 
September,., 

October 

November, . 
December,.. 


48.271.146 
58.654.708 
45.528,108 
49.076.698 
41.583.200 
40,997.792 
44.876.465 
48,782.098 
51.402.668 
48.841.612 
48.168.731 


Total, $549,987,154 


1900. 

$51,045,002 
46.028.215 
58,840.158 
48,200.121 
44.721,978 
87,318.217 
42.157,558 
40.624,789 
88,881.968 
51,702,766 
49,145.881 
46,584.674 

$555,146,267 


Withdrawals  from  Wareoouse. 


Months. 
January, .... 
February, . . . 

March, , 

April 

May 

June, 

July. 

August 

September,. . 

October. 

November, . . 
December,.... 


1899. 

$4,521,887 
8,768.895 
5.245.754 
8.756.845 
8.955.501 
8.917.084 
4,589.306 
4,777,864 
4,109.544 
5.968,894 
5,187,172 
4,699,998 


Total, $54,487,144 


1900. 

$6,889,159 
5.185,921 
4.816.220 
4.281,989 
4,896.858 
5.046.184 
5.171.468 
4.741.825 
6,896,516 
5.225  576 
5,288,188 
4,728,454 

$60,617,848 


1901. 

$2,005,568 
1,179.489 
1,884.488 
1,218.691 
1,585,518 

908,751 
1.843.847 
2.011,869 
1.555.510 
2.638,369 
1,930  681 

666,059 

$19,867,785 


1901. 

$45,747,767 
48.859.888 
48,793.416 
49.684.888 
49.098.848 
40.298,825 
47.098.078 
44,970,746 
40,178.987 
61,985,424 
48,838,220 
49,971,500 

$555,020,577 


1901. 
$6,220,167 
5,124,297 
5,927,416 
5,841,409 
5,767,940 
4,577,818 
5.694,829 
6,065,498 
6,688,698 
7,343.952 
5.818,619 
6,367,059 


$70,927,687 


Classification  of  Foreign  Imports  at  New- York. 


1899. 

Dry  Goods, $80,898,904 

General  Merchandise, ....      487.897.027 
Specie 81,191,228 

Total, $649,987,154 


1900. 
$90,549,278 
485.557,508 
29,089,486 


1901. 
$96,072,291 
458,948.286 
19.367,785 


$655,146,267    ..    $574,888,862 
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Receipts  fbom  Citbtomb  at  New- York. 


Months. 


January, . . . 
February, . , 
March,. . . . . 

April 

May, 

June, 

Jaly 

August,... . 
September,. 
October,..., 
November, . 
December,.. 


1899. 

$12,571,811  02 
12,262,897  56 
18,643,944  29 
11,710.067  97 
11,791,91^0  24 
11,397.731  88 
11.755,685  80 
18,862.369  99 
11,821,679  25 
13,865.047  46 
12.764,627  04 
12,858.812  11 


1900. 

$14,891,761  89 
13.550.258  16 
14,016,408  94 
11.994.848  11 
10.878,740  09 
11,499,041  92 
18,554.124  41 
12.579.543  78 
11,894,393  42 
18.515.619  24 
11.987.569  66 
12,580.047  25 


1901. 

$14,977,878  92 
12,701  881  96 
18,054,069  05 
12,870.206  74 
18.478.356  88 
11.392,447  81 
14.251,955  65 
18  251.288  64 
18.105,349  26 
15.817,621  53 
12,962.630  81 
14,492,625  38 


Total,....     $149,806,654  11     ..    $152,886,856  87     ..    $162,355,812  08 
Value  op  Exportb  fkom  New- York,  exclfbive  op  Specie. 


QUARTBBS.  1899. 

First  Quarter, $118,584,898 

Second  Quarter. 115,186,621 

Third  Quarter 119.690.588 

Fourth  Quarter, 128,151,221 


1900. 

$132,285,988 
137.154.595 
132.479.176 
136.328,918 


Total, $476,618,278     ..     $538,248,672     .. 

Value  op  Total  Exports  prom  New- York. 


Domestic  Produce. 


Months.  1899. 

January $37,291,898 


February, . 
March,  . . . . 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August..... 
September. . 

October 

November, . 
December,.. 


82,788.663 
40,816,811 
36,393,087 
36.424,833 
39.878.884 
37,319.606 
41,687.352 
38,962,641 
43,093,446 
89.260,118 
43,686,783 


1900. 

$41,363,928 
39.050,330 
48.091,842 
43,723,336 
43,885.003 
46,304.162 
41,981.998 
45.921,200 
42.071.218 
48.288.696 
41,725.892 
43,745,665 


Total.. 


$467,554,122     ..     $526,153,270 
Foreign  Free. 


Months. 
January.  . . 
February, . . . 

March, 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AU^UHt, 

Sepi ember, . . 

Octobt-r 

November,... 
December,.. . 


Total,. 


1899. 

$348,795 
2:^.284 
834,298 
464.462 
292.029 
420.976 
385.206 
310,610 
211,744 
241,084 
385.784 
416,542 

$4,549,814 


1900. 

$922,422 
988.675 
802.356 
608.062 
679.730 
696.957 
505.651 
543.520 
362.186 
474.325 
295,541 
437,749 

$7,217,174 


1901. 

$128,997,904 
131,787,647 
128,024,878 
127,148,095 

$510,958,024 


1901. 

$43,957,012 
88,605,620 
42,857,961 
42.614,825 
45,087,455 
40.071,493 
42.788,504 
38,796,007 
38,895,982 
43,910.<  76 
88,505,996 
42,322,674 

$498,413,605 


1901. 

$689,138 
724.481 
647,377 
681,172 
958,500 
585.689 
668,064 
429,990 
816,431 
399.200 
284.328 
419.092 

$6,803,462 
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FOBEION   DUTIABLB. 


Months.  1899. 

Janaary, $508,420 

February 847, 754 

March, 409,975 

April, 825,165 

May, 472,798 

June, 514.392 

July, 227,284 

Aagust, 870.578 

September, 215,572 

October, 481,458 

November, 859,416 

December, 826,590 

Total, 


MONTBf. 

January 

February,... 

March, 

April, 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aagust, 

September, . . 

October, 

November, . . 
December,.. . 


1900. 

$427,277 
227,499 
411,659 
889,657 
445.219 
522.469 
440,708 
868,601 
284.094 
478.474 
422.000 
455,571 


Months. 


February, . , 

March < 

April, 

May 

Jane 

July 

August, . . . . 
September, 
October,... , 
November, 
December,. , 


1901. 
$521,265 
891,167 
608,888 
578,200 
716,544 
498,769 
661,809 
820,075 
248.016 
870.086 
546.987 
889,656 


$4,509,842     .. 

$4,878,228     . 

$5,740,957 

Specie  and  Bullion. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

$6.148.(»67     . 

$9,272,486     . 

$12,767,177 

4,353,989     . . 

5,318,685     . . 

4,723.250 

5,553,676     . . 

5,690,068     .. 

5.156,702 

4,818,208     .  . 

5,185,986     .. 

9,241.088 

5,405,167     . . 

15,282,622     .. 

13.187,185 

28,519.183     .. 

12,817.786     . . 

8,950.461 

4,164,479     .. 

6.006,028     .. 

4,887.374 

3,246,988     . 

22,728,060     . 

3.456,916 

8,175,784     . 

4,159,145     ., 

3.726.285 

4,478,582     .. 

5,507,563     .. 

6,809.(  60 

8,712.968     . . 

4,890,811     . . 

19,664,275 

16,152,274     . 

6,630,851     . . 

7,993,591 

$84,729,255     .. 

$102,933,991     . 

$100,563,364 

Total  Expo 

RT8. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

$44,297,180     . 

.      $51,986,063     . 

$57,934,592 

87,728,690     . 

45,585,139     . 

44,444.518 

47,614,760     . 

54,995,925     . 

49,265,923 

42.000.917     . 

49,857,041     . 

58,110.285 

42.594,822     . 

60,292,574     . 

59.949,684 

64.333,385     . 

59.741,374     . 

50,106,412 

42.096.525     . 

48,934.385     . 

48.905,251 

45,615.518     . 

69,556,381     . 

43,002,988 

42.565,691     . 

46,876,643     . 

43,186.714 

48,244.570     . 

54.749.058     . 

51,488.422 

43.718,286     . 

47,333,744     . 

59,001,586 

60,532,189     . 

51,269,336     . 

51,125,013 

Total $561,842,533 


$641,177,663 


$611,521,388 
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Detailed  Statement  of  the  Foreign  Imports,  Domestic 
Exports  and  Foreign  Exports  of  the  Port  of  New-York, 

Fob  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30th,  1901. 
FOREIGN     IMPORTS. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  all  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise,  the  growth,  produce  and  manufacture  of  foreign 
countries,  that  were  imported  into  the  Port  of  New- York  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th,  1901,  compared  with  the  aggregate 
of  all  other  ports  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  period  : 

FoRBiGN  Imports— Articles  Preb  of  Dutt. 


Agates,  UDinannfactared 

Animals— Cattle number,     323 

Horses '*         1.088 

Sheep •*  240 

All  other,  including  Fowls 

Antimony-Ore lbs.  2,714,636 

Articles,  the  growth  of  the  United  States,  Ac,  r©- 

tarned . ♦ 

Articles  specially  Imported— 

For  the  use  of  the  United  States. 

Philosophical  and  Scientific  Apparatus,  &<;.,  for 
Colleges,  &c 

Hegalia  and  Gems,  &c.,  for  reli^ons,  educational. 
Ac,  purposes 

Specimens  of  Natural  History,  Botany,  Mineralogy, 
Ac,  not  for  sale 

Works  of  Art,  Ac,  for  exhibition  purposes,  Ac 

All  other 

Art  Works,  the  production  of  American  artists 

Asbestos,  unmanufactured 

Bark,  Hemlock 

Beeswax lbs.  178,886 

Bells,  broken,  and  Bell  Metal,  broken,  etc 

Bismuth lbs.  71,490 

Bolting  Cloth 

Bones,  Horns  and  Hoofs,  unmanufactured 

Books,  Music,  Maps,  Engravings,  Etchings,  Photo- 

C;raphs,and  other  printed  matter 

Brass,  old  Brass,  Clippings  from  Brass,  or  Dutch 

Metal,  fit  only  for  re-manufacture lbs.  2,494,999 

BreadstufEs,  farinaceous  substances  and  preparations 

of,  Sago,  Tapioca,  Ac 

Bristles- Crude,  not  sorted,  bunched  or  prepared, 

lbs.  27,455 

Broom  Com tons,  6 

Burr  Stones,  rough  or  unmanufactured 

Chalk,  unmanufactured tons,  49,585 

Chemicals,  Drugs  and  Dyes- 
Alizarine  and  Alizarine  Colors  or  Dyes,  natural  or 
artificial,  Including  Extract  of  Madder, 

lbs.  8,694,860 


Fori  of 
'ew-York. 

Aggregate  of 
aU  other  Ports 

Total 
U.S. 

of  the  U.S. 

1900-1901. 



1976 

tm 

163,063 

210,665 

278,728 

567.810 

147,818 

714,628 

9,445 

89,544 

48,989 

157,378 

40,962 

196.880 

89,222 

928 

40,146 

2,277,537 

4,154,880 

6,481,867 

.... 

7.9% 

7,985 

111,694 

109,779 

221.478 

91,551 

41,875 

182,626 

«1,979 

8,9n 

25,960 

92,889 

820,078 

418,967 

6,870 

.... 

6,870 

814,048 

167.059 

481,102 

1,319 

425.978 

427,292 

65,418 

66,418 

47,806 

8,678 

55,884 

6,570 

686 

7,106 

110,050 

140,171 

261.101 

161,977 

27,104 

189,081 

358.932 

816,486 

674,388 

1,626,310 

678,886 

2.204,646 

851,781 

81,679 

488,460 

309,809 

183,624 

448,838 

3,045 

19.265 

22,810 

604 

14 

618 

84.216 

4,299 

88,515 

42,810 

44.656 

86.966 

660,174 


148,707 


706,881 


*  See  Spirits  distilled,  page  122. 
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FoBBioN  Imports— ABTI0LE8  Preb  of  Duty.  New-l^k. 

Chemicals,  Drags  and  Dyes- 
Barks.  ClDChona  or  other,  from  which  Quinine  may 

beextracted lbs.  2.172,828  $692,293 

Cochineal "      111,059  19,769 

Dye  Woods - 

Logwood tons,  88,168  482,629 

Another 188,662 

Gums.— Arabic lbs.    2,290,384  287,562 

Camphor,crade "     2,187,841  723,499 

Copal,  Cowrie  and  Dammar "   17,997,132  1,910,285 

Gambler,  or  Terra  Japonica "   24,182,177  733,840 

Shellac "     8,968,777  1,199,918 

All  other 760,117 

Indigo lbs.    1,451.820  607,646 

Licorice  Root "    69,167,466  1,174,646 

Potash— Muriate  of "   48,705,270  721.868 

Nitrate  of,  or  Saltpetre,  erode "     9,826,267  249,788 

Another "    19.478,708  659,867 

Quinia,  Sulphate  of,  and  all  Alkaloids  or  Salts  of 

Cinchona  Bark ounces.  8,487,588  1 ,076,964 

Soda.  Nitrate  of tons,101,928  2,981,884 

Sulphur,  or  Brimstone,  crude "      89,766  1,686,084 

VanniaBeans lbs.  128,947  698.491 

An  other 4,464.639 

Clays,  or  Earths- 
Clay,  common  blue,  for  manofactnre  of  Craclbles, 

tons.  2.188  28,261 

ClUfstone.  unmanufactured '*    6,481  7,995 

Coal  and  Coke— Anthracite  Coal .... 

Cobalt,  and  Cobalt  Ore  and  Zafler lbs.  6,440  1 1,868 

Cocoa,  or  Cacao,  erode,  and  Leaves  and  Shells  of, 

lbs.   48,818.496  6,172,116 

Coffee "   705,627,802  60,978,201 

Coins,  Medals,  and  other  metallic  articles  bestowed 

as  trophies  or  prizes 2,664 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of— 

Ore  and  Kegulns tons,  86.466  1,882,884 

Pigs,  Bars,  Ingots,  Plates,  old  and  other  unmanu- 
factured  lbs.  84,710,457  4,986,961 

Cork  Wood,  or  Cork  Bark,  unmanufactured 1,601,905 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of— 

Raw-  Unmanufactured lbs.  18,462,085  1,900,068 

Waste,  or  Flocks "       645,914  88,649 

Curry,  and  Curry  Powder. 2,718 

Diamond  Dust,  or  Bort 773,029 

Eggs  of  Birds,  Fish  and  Insects 972 

Fans,  common  Palm  Leaf dozens,  72-2,291  85,007 

Felt,  adhesive,  for  sheathing  vessels 7,048 

FertiUzers— Guano tons,      19  1,188 

Phosphates,  erode "    8,574  12,096 

An  other 208,058 

Fibers,  Vegetable  and  TextUe  Grasses,  and  manufac- 
tures of,  not  elsewhere  specified— 
Unmanofactured— 

IsUe,  or  Tampieo  Fiber. tons,     567  42.151 

Jute,  and  Jute  Butts **    78,704  *  8,154.794 

Manila. "    23.906  8.694.065 

SlsalGrass. *•    27,608  8,148.967 

Another "     8,286  848,782 


^l 


other  ForU 
f  the  U.S. 

Total 

U.S. 

1900-1901. 

$488,268 

$1,026,646 

646 

20,414 

882,867 

864,986 

25,260 

218,819 

4.096 

241,660 

16.876 

788.876 

18,016 

1,923,261 

90,699 

824,589 

77.210 

1,277,128 

119,878 

879,990 

895,248 

1,402,804 

662,561 

1,787,097 

1,324.483 

2,046,286 

39,114 

288,897 

912.217 

1,472,084 

61,603 

1,128,667 

2,844,782 

6,776,566 

1,290,020 

2,876.104 

181,788 

875.229 

1,560,806 

6,026,344 

44.602 

67,768 

80,946 

88.940 

6 

6 

.... 

11,868 

800,718 

6,472,829 

11,888,198 

62,861,899 

3,816 

6,379 

8,808,919 

10,641,258 

4,922.580 

9,909,461 

128,607 

1,729,912 

4,887,765 

6,787.828 

160,471 

189,020 

4,784 

7.497 

16,697 

788,726 

787 

1.709 

4,662 

•  89,669 

19,164 

26,212 

86,429 

86.617 

804,645 

816.641 

1,168.919 

1,876,977 

121,416 

168,666 

1,257,668 

4,412,482 

8,421.881 

7,116.446 

4,828,597 

7.972,564 

421,136 

764,917 
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FoBBien  iMPOBTt— Abtiolm  Fbkk  07  Duty.        New^^^k 

Fibert,  Vegetable  and  Textile  Qranea.  and  mannf ae- 
toree  of.  not  elsewhere  spedfled— 

Mannf actnrea  of-Colr  Yarn. Ibe.  4.488.787         $189,006 

Twine,  Binding 

Flth— Freeh— 

Lobatvrs.  canned  or  nncanned. lbs.  158,961  80.967 

All  other 6,875 

Cnredor  Preterved— 

Fiih  Sounds 88,880 

Flint,  and  Flint  Stonea.  nngronnd 48.170 

Fruits,  including  Nuts- 
Fruits— Bananas 1.881.459 

All  other,  including  Nuts 811,548 

Nuts— Cocoannts 896.040 

Furs,  and  manufactures  of— 

Furs,  and  Fur  Skins,  undressed 6.486,748 

Gas— Natural .... 

Glass  and  Glassware- 
Glass  Plates,  or  Discs,  rough,  cut,  or  nnwronght, 

for  Optical  Instruments. 72,758 

Glass  £namel,  white,  for  Watch  and  Clock  Dials. .  2.765 

Gold  and  Silver  Sweepings 50 

Gold  Beaters' Molds  and  Skins 17.886 

Grease  and  Oils 886,282 

Gut,  unmanufactured 1.814 

Bair,  unmanufactured 806.926 

Hides  and  Skins,  other  than  Fur  Skins- 
Bird  Skins 22 

Fish  Skins 2,762 

Goatskins lbs.  60,552,167        14.965,875 

All  other "    42.310.129         8,272,549 

Hide  Cuttings,  raw,  and  other  Glue  Stock 605.990 

Hones  and  Whetstones 41.866 

Household  and  Personal  Effects,  and  Wearing  Ap- 
parel in  use.  and  Implements,  Instruments  and 
Tools  of  Trade  of  persons  arriving  from  foreign 
countries  and  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  dying 

abroad 854,415 

Ice 

India  Rubber  and  Gutta  Percha.  and  manufactures 
of- 
Unmanufactnred— 

Guttapercha lbs.     189.711  107.942 

Gutta  JoolatODg  or  East  India  Gum.  *^    9,115.316  238.860 

IndiaRubber "53,211.715       27,310,112 

Manufactures  of — 
Old  Scrap,  fit  only  for  re-manufacture, 

lbs.  12.811.733  803,594 

Iron  and  Steel,  and  manufactures  of— 
Manufactures  of— 

Needles,  hand  sewing  and  darning 351 ,762 

Shotgun  Barrels,  in  single  tubes,  forged,  rough 

bored 223,572 

Ivory,  and  manufactures  of— 

Unmanufactured— Animal lbs,      361,889  710.926 

VegeUble *'    13,283,390  175,067 


^^ 


other  PorU 
r the  U.S. 

Total 

U.S. 

1900-1901. 

$6*888 

610,174 

$146,409 
610.174 

824.881 
98.718 

866.788 
99,687 

71,489 
19,884 

106.8S9 
68,564 

5,218.787 
870.289 
406,198 

6,660.186 
681,888 
804,88a 

808,099 
99,971 

6.288.848 
99.971 

88,769 

2,817 

61,158 

20,026 

189,868 

18 

804.498 

161.518 

6,062 

51.908 

87.911 

475,564 

1.826 

1.611.424 

1.047 

626 

5.621.158 

4.783.018 

451.941 

5.685 

1.069 

8,888 

20.577,088 

12.995,567 

1.067.931 

47.441 

1.512.812 
20,492 


23,015 

9.978 

1,145,871 


1S4,788 


8.866,727 
20,492 


130,957 

248,838 

),455,388 


988,816 


81,272 

888,084 

86.704 

265,276 

131,807 
4,668 

848,288 
179,7S6 
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FoRsiQH  Imports— Abtiolss  Fbbb  of  Duty. 

Jewelry,  maDofactares  of  Gold  and  SUyer,  and  Pro- 
dona  Stones— 
Diamonds,  nncnt,  including  miners*,  glaciers*  and 

engravers*,  not  set 

Other  Precions  Stones,  nncnt 

Joss  Sticks  or  Joss  Light 

LIthograplkic  Stones,  not  engraved 

Manuscripts 

Meerschaum,  crude. 

Minerals,  crude 

Models  of  luTentions,  and  Patterns  for  Machinery... 

Moss  and  Sea  Weeds,  and  Vegetable  SubsUnces, 
crude,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Oakum lbs.  642,776 

Oil  Cake •»         448 

Oils- 
Mineral  (from  countries  not  imposing  duties  on 
mineral  oil  from  the  United  States)..gall8. 367,901 
Vegetable— Fixed  or  Bxpressod— 

All  other,  except  Oliye 

VolaUle  or  Essential  and  distilled 

Ores,  not  elsewhere  specified— 

Chromic  Ore,  or  Chromate  of  Iron tons,  1 ,812 

Emery •♦      9,872 

Manganese  Ore  and  Oxide  of "     13,M8 

Nickel  Ore  and  Nickel  Matte *'    22,806 

Solphur  Ore,  as  Pyrites,  containing  in  excess  of  26 
per  cent,  of  sulphur tons,  82,271 

Palm  Leaf,  natural 

Paper  Stock,  crude— 

Kags,  other  than  Woolen. lbs.  80,729,480 

All  other 

Psrafllne lbs.  227.677 

Parchment  and  Vellum 

Pearl,  Mother  of,  not  sawed  or  manufactured 

Plants,  Trees.  Shrubs  and  Vines- 
Fruit  Plants,  Tropical  and  Semi-Tropicai,  for  pro- 
pagation, etc 

Platinum lbs.  5,778 

Platinum  Vases,  Retorts,  ^.,  for  chemical  uses 

Plumbago tons,  9,984 

<^uiclcsilTer. 

Rennets,  raw  or  prepared 

Rotten  Stone  and  Tripoli 

Sand 

Sausages.  Bologna. 

Sausage  Casings 

Seeds,  all  other,  (except  Linseed  or  Flaxseed) 

Shells,  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Cocoons lbs. 

Raw.  or  as  reeled  from  the  Cocoon  . . .  '*    2, 
Waste " 

Skeletons,  and  other  preparations  of  Anatomy 

Spices — unground— 
Nutmegs lbs.    1,779,782 


PoHof 
Ntw-Fark. 

<M  other  Porta 

Total 

u.a. 

of  the  U.  S. 

1900-1901. 

$8,668,982 

$5,618 

$6,574,630 

82,112 

8,191 

85.808 

8,482 

6,»» 

9,762 

75,226 

48,278 

123,508 

21,828 

28,065 

52,888 

86,876 

2,890 

89,266 

24.664 

64,806 

79.469 

14,840 

8,041 

22.881 

6,418 

80,576 

86,989 

2S,829 

6,197 

S8.526 

64 

64 

28,860 

1,269,257 
1,140,987 

81,548 
1K2,986 
154,872 
244,600 

846.820 
6,966 

530,002 

566,882 

11.784 

42.701 

385,877 


197 

1,882,861 

8,699 

876.916 

87,110 
18,367 
12.987 
75,774 
586,202 
659,636 

411.082 


189,969 

1,179,186 
265,646 

183,219 

106,661 

1,006,680 

1,091,065 

820.866 
129 

844,442 

742,360 

1,2-^5 

10,119 


266 

266,628 

8,800 

53,070 

2,125 

1,634 

11.191 

32,289 

4.881 

106,010 

510.856 

141,860 


168,889 

2,438,892 
1,406,682 

214.762 


1.160,068 
1,338,655 

1,166,686 
7,086 

874,444 

1,809.242 

13.009 

52,890 

885,877 


468 

1,649,479 

17,499 

929,966 

2,125 

88,744 

24,558 

45,226 

80,606 

642,212 

1,200,492 

562.942 


188 

189 

.... 

189 

,168.893 

8.268,958 

21,099,819 

?9,853,T77 

142,444 

60,100 

687,849 

697,449 

8,067 

6,243 

13,810 

849,864 


11.025 


860,889 
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FoBBioH  IxpoBTS— AnnoLKf  Fbxs  of  Duty. 

Spices— Ungroand— 

Pepper,  black  or  white llw.  18,817.178 

Another •'    12,811.844 

Spirita.  distilled,  of  domestic  m&nafactare,  returaed, 
(SDbject  to  Internal  Rerenae  Tax,) 

proof  galls.  800.444 

Stamps,  foreign  postage  or  revenae 

Tanning  Materials,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Tar  and  Pitch- 
Coal  Tar,  crude  and  pitch  of bbls.  1,556 

Tar  and  Pitch  of  Wood •*       244 

Teeth,  natural  or  anmanufactared 

Tin,  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  or  grain,  or  granulated, 

lbs.  64.768,111 

Turpentine.  Spirits  of galls.  11,924 

Wafers,  anmedicated 

Whalebone,  unmanufactured lbs.  2,878 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of — 
Unmanufactured— Cabinet  Woods- 
Mahogany M.  feet.  17,896 

All  other 

Logs,  and  Round  Timber M.  feet,  5.596 

All  other 

All  other  free  articles 


New- York.       qfUisU.s. 

$1,526,087 
809,062 


|!»0,180 
102,420 


284,058 
14,U45 


2,717 

846 

14 

17,526,715 
4,04.3 
14.703 
6,431 


1.108.768 

1,098,757 

56,574 

1,197.858 

2,114 


510,536 
13.098 
46,477 

98,327 

10,674 

387 

2.278.836 

898 

8.861 

80;264 


648,849 
141,960 
747.614 
1,947.291 
26,742 


ToUd 

U.S. 

1900-1901. 


$1,806,167 
1.001,482 


794,594 
27,948 
46,477 

101.044 

11.520 

401 

19,805.551 
4,441 
18,054 
86,695 


1,752,612 

1,240.787 

804,188 

8,145,144 

28,856 


Total  value  of  merchandise  free  of  duty $213,951,787     $120,656,882     $389,608,669 

FoBKioN  Impobts— Abtiolbs  Patdco  Duty. 


Agates,  manufactures  of 

Alabaster,  manufactures  of 

Animals— Cattle number,  11 

Hoises •*       68 

Sheep "       14 

All  other,  including  Poultry 

Antimony,  as  regulns  or  metal lbs.  3,349,426 

Art  Works,  all  other  than  the  production  of  American 
Artists 

Asbestos,  manufactures  of 

Asphaltum.  and  Bitumen,  crude tons,  86.449 

Rock,  dried  or  advanced,  <fcc ''    14,542 

Beads  and  Bead  Ornaments,  etc 

Beverages,  not  elsewhere  specified— 
Cherry  Juice,  and  other  Fruit  Juices,  not  elsewhere 

specified galls.  30,316 

Cider "       1.282 

Ginger  Ale  or  Ginger  Beer doz.  pints,  198,127 

Lemonade,  Soda  Water,  and  other,  similar, 

doz.  pints,  27,281 
Prune  Juice,  or  Prune  Wine galls.  27,982 

Blacking 

Bone  and  Horn,  manufactures  of 

Books,  Music,  Maps,  Engravings,  Etchings,  Photo- 
graphs, and  other  printed  matter. 

Brass,  manufactures  of 

Breadstufh— 

Barley bush.  7 

Com 

Gate bush.  1,168 

Oatmeal lbs.  147,987 


$10,487 

19.862 

1,630 

11,489 

807 

52,013 

248,156 

2,184,149 
15,672 

883,989 
80,597 

667,820 


12,851 

1,138 

147,008 

18.795 
21.086 
66,511 
157,022 

1,249,035 
19,041 


8,464 


«  $7,006 

4,504 

1.666,075 

259,626 

1,186,981 

76,165 

27,806 

689,206 
10.434 

163,206 
19,056 

132.624 


8,188 

2,358 

182,865 

15,545 
6,849 
^009 

44.804 

838,855 
7.876 

84.064 
8,418 
8,106 
8,208 


$17,588 

24,456 

1.657,706 

271,115 
1,187,288 

127,177 

875,964 

2,823,444 
96.106 

497,194 
90.658 

800.444 


20,080 

8,406 

270.878 

84.840 
26,886 
60,520 
201,416 

1,587,890 
2^917 

84,07S 
8.418 
8,006 

11,667 
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FoBsiGH  Ixpobts—Aktiolu  Patino  Duty. 

Breidstnffs— 

Rje bash.  8 

Wheat '♦  940 

Wheat  Flour bbls.  127 

All  other,  and  preparations  of,  used  as  food 

Bristnes,  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared,  lbs.  1.816,411 

Brooms 

Brushes 

Buttons  and  Button  Forms 

Candle  Pitch 

Candles  and  Tapers 

Carbon  Pots,  for  Electric  Batteries 

Carbons,  for  Electric  Lighting hundreds,  67 ,578 

Cement,  Roman,  Portland,  and  other  Hydraulic. 

lbs.  94,933,-247 
All  other 

Chalk,  ground,  precipitated,  Ac 

Chemicals,  Drugs  and  Djes— 

Algols,  or  Wine  Lees lbs.  27,284,279 

Coal  Tar,  Colors  and  Dyes 

Dyewoods — 

Extracts  and  decoctions  of lbs.  2.681 .061 

Glycerine "  18.842,249 

Gums,  Chicle "    2,208,147 

Lime,  Chloride  of,  or  Bleaching  Powder, 

lbs.  20,677,789 

Mineral  Waters. galls.  1,875,078 

Opium,  crude,  or  unmanufactured lbs.  801.126 

Prepared  for  smoking  and  other,  containing  less 

tlian  9  per  cent,  of  Morphia 

Potash— Chlorate  of lbs.     815,746 

Soda— Caustic "    2,614.847 

Sal  Soda. "    8,015,146 

Soda  Ash "  10,948,648 

All  other  SaJU  of ••    3,868.281 

Sumac,  ground *•    1,538,046 

All  other 

Chicory  Root,  raw,  ungronnd lbs.  480,092 

Boasted,  ground,  or  otherwi^  prepared.  *'   182,226 

Chip,  manufactures  of 

Chocolate,  prepared  or  manufactured,  (not  including 
Confectionery) lbs.  488,260 

Clays,  or  Earths,  all  other,  including  China  Clay  or 
Kaoline,  except  common  blue,  for  the  manufacture 
of  Crucibles lbs.  22,018 

Clocks  and  Watches,  and  parts  of — 

Clocks  and  pana  of 

Watches  and  parts  of 

Coal  and  Coke- 
Bituminous  Coal tons,  2,696 

Coke ••  1 

Cocoa  or  Cacao,  prepared  or  manufactured, 

lbs.  868,781 

Coffee  substitutes •*    714.661 

Collodlnm,  manufactures  of '*    106,688 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of— 
Manufactures  of. 

Coral,  manufactures  of 

Cork,  manufactures  of 


Port  of 
New-York. 

$4 

2,160 


690,912 

1,404,815 

1,801 

1,028.788 

616,491 

1,665 

20,851 

47,787 

822,073 
61,067 
16,973 

2,352,416 
3,437,951 

169,547 

1,096,186 

500,717 

257,744 
468,755 
649,268 


60,880 

48,800 

15,468 

99.858 

57,981 

28,477 

5,016,410 

8,661 

4,809 

12,868 

100,246 


164,386 


Aggregate  qf 

all  other  Ports 

qf  the  U.S. 

$29 

416,167 

2,748 

388,083 

303,072 

519 

113,652 

85,001 

2.710 

4,657 

18.368 

185 

1,876,818 

20.889 

7,666 

124,066 
448,094 

26,100 
626,696 
252,979 

1,118,284 
282,122 
610,468 

972,682 

11,914 

67,448 

12,761 

207,940 

120,274 

104,826 

1,994,605 

1,272 

6,289 

2,402 

41,647 


Total 

U.S. 

19*X)-1901. 

$88 

418,827 

}(,480 

1,078,996 

1,707,887 

1,820 

1.142,385 

551,492 

4,265 

25.508 

13,368 

47,972 

2,198.891 
71.486 
24,689 

2,476,482 
8.1-81,015 

196,647 

1,722.882 

753,696 

1,871.088 

700,877 

1,269,726 

972,682 

62,744 

106,248 

28.229 

807,296 

178,305 

133,808 

7,011,015 

9,888 

11,098 

16,265 

141,892 


872,592  1,086,977 


214,096 
1,812,906 

145,060 
366,185 

859.146 
1,679,098 

19.740 
25 

6,861,784 
809.669 

5,881,474 
309,594 

87,789 

27,798 

266,086 

201,101 
10,556 
22,426 

288,840 

38,354 

277,461 

18,858 

1,081 

412.672 

12.124 

1 
128,411 

80,989 
1,032 

641,083 
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FoRBiQH  Impobts^Abtiolkb  Patimg  Duty. 

Cotton,  and  manofACtores  of— 
Man  of  acta  rea  of— 
Cloth,  not  bleached,   dyed,    colored,    stained, 

painted  or  printed iq.  yds.  1,446,788 

Bleached,  dyed,   colored,   stained,    painted    or 

printed sq.  yds.  81,815,««4 

Clothing,  ready  made,  and  other  wearing  apparel, 

not  including  knit  goods 

Enlt  Goods.  Stockings,  Hose,  Half  Hote,  Shirts, 
Drawers,  and  all  goods  made,  fashioned,  nar- 
rowed or   shaped    on    knitting  machines  or 

frames,  or  knit  by  hand 

Laces,  Edgings.  Embroideries,  Insertings.  Neck 
Rnfflings.  Hucbings,  Trimminge,  Tnckings. 
Lace  Window  Cortalns,  and  other  similar  tam- 

boared  articles 

Thread,  (not  on  spools,)  Tarns,  Warps,  or  Warp 

Yam lbs.  2,663,089 

All  other 

Dice,  Dranghts,  Chessmen,  Chess,  Billiards.  &c.,  Balis 

of  Ivor}-,  Bone,  &c  

Earthen,  Stone  and  China  Ware- 
China,  Porcelain,  Parian  and  Bisqne— 

Not  decorated  or  ornamented 

Decorated  or  ornamented 

All  other 

Eggs dozens,  28,638 

Bggs,  Yolks  of 

Emery,  grains  and  ground,  pulverized  or  refined,  or 

manufactured lbs.  225,563 

Manufactures  of 

Fans,  all  other,  except  common  Palm  Leaf 

Feathers,  Ac,  Natural  and  Artificial— 
Feathers  and  Downs,  crude,  not  dressed,  colored  or 

manufactured 

Feathers  and  Downs,  natural,  dressed,  colored  or 

manufactured,  and  dressed  and  finished  birds.  . . 

Feathers,    Flowers,   Fruits,   Grains   and   Leaves, 

artificial 

Felt,  roofing 

Fibers,  Vegetable  and  Textile  Grasses,  and  manufac- 
tures of,  not  else w  here  specified— 
Unmanufactured- 
Flax tons,  1,580 

Hemp '•      3,052 

Manufactures  of— 
Bagging,  gunny  cloth,  and  similar  fabrics  suitable 

for  covering  cotton 

Bags  of  Jute 

Cables,  Cordage,  Threads  and  Twine,  not  else- 
where specified lbs.  139,636 

Carpets  and  Carpeting sq.  yds.  8^3,421 

Fabrics,  plain,  woven  of  single  Jute  Yam 

Handkerchiefs 

Oilcloths sq.  yds.  699,534 

Yarns lbs.  2,002,411 

All  other 

Fish— Freeh— Salmon 

All  other 


Fortqf 
New- York, 


$174,808 
4,77fl,fl71 
1.118«680 

8.246,488 

17,931 .7«8 

1,188,147 
4,889,015 

26,270 


AggrtgaU  qf       Total 
all  other  PorU       U.  8. 
qftKtU.S.       1900-1901. 


$22,146  $190,940 

1,151,608  5,928,658 

416,276  1,5S9,956 

2,216,779  5,462,217 


2,808,501 

658.576 
808,188 

8,739 


20,886,299 

1,746,728 
6,147.138 

29,999 


814,862 

686.534 

1,000,896 

4.150,714 

3,912,978 

8,063,687 

147,681 

260,655 

408,286 

1,600 

8,916 

10,515 

6 

840 

846 

9,8-29 

21.006 

80,887 

2,274 

8,463 

10.787 

851,964 

47,598 

899,547 

1,464.761 

60,098 

1.624.869 

8,819 

65.664 

78.978 

1,748,469 

882,098 

2,075,652 

914 

2,788 

8,702 

489,681 

1,801,036 

1,880,717 

462,580 

160,284 

622,814 

112,785 

363,268 

476,053 

9,887 

2,110,788 

2,180,670 

14,06.5 

81,012 

45,077 

24,149 

5,136 

29,285 

8,261,780 

9,344.625 

12.606,406 

1,660,818 

540.928 

2,-201,740 

327,780 

204,475 

582,856 

475,766 

27,164 

602,980 

10,598,911 

2.998.699 

18,692,610 

.... 

127,568 

187,568 

30,486 

1,190,081 

1.220.517 
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FORBION  I1CPORT0— ASTIOLSS  PATIKO  DUTT. 

Fish— Cared  or  Preeerved— 

AnchoTiea  and  Sardines,  packed  in  oil  or  other- 
wise  

Cod,  Haddock,  Hake  and  Pollock,  dried,  smoked. 

salted  or  pickled lbs.  18,406,518 

Herring,  dried  or  smoked ''    2,078,674 

Herring,  pickled  or  salted ''  15,596.406 

Mackerel,  pickled  or  salted *'     5,444,464 

Salmon,  pickled  or  salted. '*       216,845 

Another 

Flowers,  natural,  preserved  or  fresh 

Fraits,  including  Nats— 

Fruits,  Currante lbs.    14,160,562 

Dates *'     14.897,877 

Figs **       8,182,180 

Lemons **    126.817.289 

Oranges "     19.389,590 

Plums  and  Prunes "         049,727 

Raisins "       8,541.689 

Prepared  or  Preserved 

Another 

Nuts— Almonds lbs.  4,682,830 

All  other 

Furs,  and  manufactures  of 

Gas,  liquor 

Gelatine,  manufactures  of 

Ginger,  preserved  or  pickled lbs.  880,986 

Glass  and  Glassware- 
Bottles,  Vials,  Demijohns,  Carboys  and  Jars 

Cylinder,  Crown  and  Common  Window  Glass,  un- 
polished   lbs.  6,689,168 

Cylinder  and  Crown  Glass,  polished,  unsllvered, 

sq.  feet,  1,758,173 

Silvered "     **  122 

Plate  Glass— 

Flnted,  rolled  or  rough 

Cast,  polished,  unsllvered sq.  feet,  2,282,661 

Cast,  polished,  silvered '*     '*  784 

Another 

Glue lbs.  4,835,780 

Grease 

Gunpowder  and  all  Explosive  Substances- 
Caps,  blasting  and  percussion 

Cartridges 

Firecrackers lbs.  4,855,891 

Fulminates 

Fuse,  mining  and  blasting 

Gunpowder,  and  other  explosives lbs.  82,852 

Gat,  manuf actores  of 

Hair,  manofactores  of 

Hats,  Bonnets  and  Hoods,  and  materials  for,  com- 
posed of  straw,  chip    grass,  palm  leaf,  willow, 
osier  or  rattan- 
Hats,  Bonnets  and  Hoods 

Materials  for 

Hay tons,  2,920 

Hides  and  Skin?,  other  than  Fur  Skins- 
Hides  of  Cattle  lbs.  91,450,495 


Portqf 
New- York. 


all  other  Portt 
qfthe  U.S. 


126 


Total 

U.S. 

1900-1901. 


$921,526  $400,726         $1,822,252 


508,588 
58,960 

639,848 

818,049 
15,728 

216.544 
8,956 

847,489 

276.852 

878,694 

8,053,969 

299,807 

54.079 

258.967 

925.126 

857,812 

886.810 

1.248.840 

4,879.898 

21,516 
17.066 

865,797 

249,684 

409,086 
167 


586,027 

1.819 

1.592,526 

456,928 

99.578 

12,044 

17,594 

247,575 


88.233 
62,067 


1,006.589 

1.638,116 

21,198 

11,248,980 


164,184 
84,814 
524,268 
524,741 


512,629 
12,812 

69,556 

96,548 

84,819 

462,887 

416,560 

8,801 

88,664 

441,076 

519,486 

100.828 

274,644 

401,428 

11,519 

1,714 

240 

189,486 

658,410 

47,911 

5,931 
251,428 

17,b00 
578,675 

16,413 
181,816 

8,172 
80,812 
35,918 
124,269 
20,^.01 
16.246 
43,912 

6,664 


89,012 

65,092 

1,107,417 


667,667 

89,274 

1,168,611 

887.790 
48,080 

729,178 
21,268 

916.994 

872,400 

458,513 

8.516,856 

716,457 

62.880 

297.681 

1,366,801 

1,877,298 

946,138 

1,518,484 

4,780.816 

11,519 

28.280 

17,306 

505,288 

908,014 

456,947 
488 

5.981 

787,450 

18,819 

2,166.201 

478.841 

280,889 

20.216 
47,906 
288,488 
124,269 
20.504 
88,644 
77,145 
68,721 


1,094.601 
1.703.508 
1,1;^8.610 


3,398,438    14,647,413 
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FoBBioK  Imports— Abticlcs  Patiko  Dutt. 

Honej galli.  181,864 

HookSAod  Eyei Ibe.      68,128 

Hops ••    1,680,550 

India  Robber  and  GntU  Percha,  and  manofactarea 
of- 

Maonfactarea  of— Ontta  Percha 

India  Rubber 

Ink  and  Ink  Powdera 

Iron  and  Steel,  and  mannfactarea  of — 

Iron  Ore tons,  8,998 

Piglron '•     5,942 

Scrap  Iron  and  Steel,  fit  only  to  be  re-mannfactured, 

tons,  1,718 

Bar  Iron lbs.  1,610.0-^4 

Bars,  railway,  of  Iron  or  Steel,  or  in  part  of  Steel, 

lona.  409 

Hoop,  Band  or  Scroll 

IngoU,  Blooms,  Slabs,  Billeta  and  Bars  of  Steel, 
and  Steel  in  forms,  not  elsewhere  specified, 

lbs.  12,785.719 
Sheet,  Plate  and  Taggers'  Iron  or  Steel, 

lbs.  1.015,602 
Tin  Plates,  Teme  Plates  and  Taggers'  Tin, 

lbs.  90.158.651 

WireRods •♦    34,117.529 

Wire  and  articles  made  from **     2,101,567 

Ifanofactures  of— 

Anvils lbs.  172,984 

Chains "    225,352 

Cutlery 

Files.  Pile  Blanks,  Rasps  and  Floats 

Firearms 

Machinery 

Another 

Ivory,  and  mannfactnres  of 

Jet,  manafactnres  of 

Jewelry,  manafactnres  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  Pre- 
cioQs  Stones- 
Diamonds,  cat,  bat  not  set 

Other  Preciooa  Stones,  cut.  bat  not  set,  including 

natoral  Pearls 

Jewelry,  and  manufactures  of  Gold  and  Silver 

Lava  Tips  for  Burners. gross,  43,002 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of — 

Lead  in  Ore,  and  Base  Bullion lbs.  118,765,896 

Pigs,  bars  and  old "  188,003 

Manufactures  of 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of— 
Leather- 
Band,  or  Belting,  and  Sole  Leather 

Calfskins,  tanned,  or  tanned  and  dressed,  and 

patent,  enameled  and  Japanned 

Skins  for  Morocco 

Upper  Leather,  dressed,  and  Skins  dressed  and 

finished,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Manufactures  of— 

Gloves  of  Kid  or  other  Leather 

All  other 


Porto/ 
no- York, 

(Mother  For ti 
qftht  U.  8. 

Total 

U.S. 

19OD-1901. 

$82,608 

18,698 

586.882 

$991 

1,530 

814,676 

$88,599 

15,228 

861,008 

48,686 

161,519 

18,479 

168,337 
478,665 
74.317 

80.646 
279,888 

1,104.625 
1,075,343 

1,185,271 
1,355.231 

15.587 
S9.597 

225,145 
995,635 

840.782 
l,03.\2:i2 

14,927 

88,728. 
22,526 

48.650 
22,5i6 

809,709 

471,620 

1,281 ,3-29 

66,784 

199,619 

966.403 

2,790,846 
917,386 
176,288 

2  SS 

o»  oof 
SS55 

8,770,062 
1,082,827 

488.9)4 

12,463 

19.667 

1,849,151 

64,864 

791,825 

966.089 

794,168 

88,584 

757 

2?,919 

4,216 

247,517 

4,915 

188,122 

2,869,676 

776,106 

18,210 

488 

86.872 

28,888 

1,596,668 

59,779 

924,447 

8,824,765 

1,670,269 

51,794 

1,190 

11,262,560 

1,940,854 

8,881,174 

22,968 

1,710,917 

4,740 

870 


418,268         11,680.828 


194,626 
409.497 


8.109.489 
7,591 
2,467 


84,198 


2,184,980 

8,790,671 

22,988 

4.820,406 
12.831 
8,887 


84,198 


59,557 
180,158 

10,184 
2,582,948 

69.691 
2,768,101 

2,201.941 

629,262 

2,884,908 

8,965,189 
343,413 

1,569,120 
308,147 

5,584,259 
651,560 
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Foreign  Imports— Articles  Paying  Ddtt.  Nw^l^k, 

Lime lbs.  116,900  $1,642 

Malt,  Barley bush.  4,580  4,685 

Malt  Extract,  floid  and  solid 4,645 

Malt  Liquors — 

In  bottles  or  jugs galls.     847.774  851,174 

In  other  coverings "     2,860,687  682,769 

Marble  and  Stone,  and  maonfactures  of— 

Marble,  and  manufactures  of 766,767 

Stone,  and  mannfactores  of,  including  Slate 89,844 

Matches,  friction  and  Incifer 136,700 

Matting,  and  Mats  for  floors,  manufactured  from 
ronnd  or  split  straw,  or  other  vegetable  snbstances, 
inclndlng  Chinese,  Japanese  and  India  Straw  Mat-- 
ting sq.yds.  19,150,946         1,466,755 

Metals,  Metal  Compositions,  and  manufactures  of, 
not  elsewhere  specified— 

Bronze,  manufactures 

All  other. 

Minerals— Mica lbs.  749,860 

Mineral  substances,  advanced  in  valne,  by  refining 
or  grinding,  Ac 

Moss,  Peal tons,  8,621 

Sea lbs.  88,662 

Mosical  Instmments,  and  parts  of 

Oils— Animal  or  Rendered— 

Whale  and  Fish galls.  412,094 

All  other •*       24,886 

Mineral  (from  countries  imposing  duty  on   like 

Imports  from  the  United  States) galls.  46,449 

Vegetable- Fixed  or  Expressed— 

Olive,  Salad galls.  640.210 

AU  other 

VolaUle  or  Essential,  and  disUlled 

Paints,  Pigments  and  Colors 

Palm  Leaf,  manufactures  of 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of— 

Lithographic  Labels  and  Prints 

Parchment  Papers lbs.  189,250 

All  other 

Parafllne,  manufactures  of 

Pencils— Pencil  Leads,  not  in  wood 

Paper  or  wood,  filled  with  lead  or  other  material, 

and  Pencils  of  lead gross,  79.804 

SUte *'    288,066 

Pen  Holder  Tips  and  Pen  Holders,  or  parts  of 

Perfumeries,  Cosmetics,  and  all  toilet  preparations.. 

Pipes,  and  Smokers*  Articles 

Plants.  Trees,  Shmbs  and  Vines,  all  other,  exeept 
fruit  planta,  tropical  and  semi-tropical,  for  propa- 
gation    625, 175 

Plaster  Rock,  or  Gypsum- 
Crude,  ground,  or  calcined tons,  117,989  188,565 

Manufactures  of 61,726 

Plates — Electrotype,  Stereotype,  Ac,  Engraved   or 

Lithographed,  for  printing 21,846 

Photographic,  or  Film,  dry 1,518 

Polishing  or  Finishing  Powder 6,392 


Aggregate  of 

ail  other  Porta 

qfttu  U.8, 

$68,757 

218 

814,049 
86,823 

267,930 
162,071 
28,418 


1,441,714 


478,291 

90,105 
18,976 

20,637 

2,888 

633 


127 

Total 

U.S. 

1900-1901. 

$66,899 
4,685 
4,863 

1,160,128 
719,092 

1,024,687 
261,9!5 
165,113 


2,908.469 


746,220 

119.152 

865,872 

8,091,799 

2,089,792 

6,181,591 

142,226 

227,418 

869,644 

25,621 

4,262 

29.888 

18.861 

7,781 

26,642 

2,140 

11,625 

18.066 

494,009 

497,717 

991,726 

178,530 

86,720 

264.280 

4.480 

8,878 

12,868 

8,548 

78 

8,626 

847.666 

418,688 

1,266,298 

629,870 

458,908 

988,778 

624,175 

28.688 

65-3,768 

1,066,804 

421,577 

1,487,881 

4,568 

2,766 

7,824 

788386 

209,796 

947,681 

24,799 

7,088 

81,882 

2.048,128 

975,848 

8,028,476 

4.542 

4,542 

58,114 

10,157 

68,271 

216,074 

80,648 

246.722 

18,844 

2,127 

20.471 

16,221 

2,694 

18.916 

667,305 

48,527 

606.882 

809,670 

57,099 

366,769 

1,098,469 

228.670 
80,702 

41.888 
4.851 
6.025 
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FOEBIOK  iMFOBTi— ABTICLBS  PaTDTO  DUTT.  N^SI^^h 

Provisions,  comprising  If  eat  and  Dairj  Prodncti— 
Meat  Prodacts— 

Meat  and  Meat  BxtracU $292,906 

All  other 18,108 

Dairy  Products — 

Batter iba.       29,660  6,006 

Che««e..  "12,421.218  1,704,495 

Milk 45,818 

Pumice  Stone 46.684 

Qoill,  manafactares  of 16,619 

Rice Ibi.  22,187.007  478,585 

Rice  Ploor.Rice  Meal  and  Broken  Rice"    11,986,068  206,466 

Saccharine lbs.       28,851  88,281 

Salt "69,865,479  89.843 

Seeds— LInaeed  or  Flaxseed bush.  1,859,597  1,748,1 12 

All  other 410,162 

Shells,  and  manufactures  of— 

Manufactures 52,067 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of— 

Clothing,  ready  made,  and  other  wearing  apparel . .  1.261.900 

Dressand  Piece  Goods 11,418.076 

Laces  and  Embroideries 2,717,071 

Ribbons 1.682,760 

Spun  Silk,  in  skeins,  caps,  warps,  or  on  beams. 

lbs.  1,238,895  1,884,647 

Velvets,Plushes,and  other  Pile  fabrics  "        859,540  8,^08,966 

All  other 1,448,471 

Soap- 
Fancy,  Perfumed,  and  all  descriptions  of  Toilet, 

lbs.  912,944  389,853 

All  other 196,271 

Spar— Manufactures  of 

Spices,  all  other,  not  elsewhere  specifled.lbs.  2,384,119  214,641 
Spirits,  distilled— 

Brandy proof  galls.  177,678  505,691 

All  other ••       "     8^4.660  1,254,742 

Sponges 665,329 

Starch lbs.  6,014,701  151.970 

Stearin "     3,634,645  66,771 

Straw  and  Grass- 
Unmanufactured .... 

Manufactures  of 283,713 

Sugar,  Molasses  and  Confectionery- 
Molasses galls.  282.760  48,441 

Sugar,  not  above  No.  16,  Dutch  Standard  in  color- 
Beet  lbs.    347,864,68^  7,528,648 

Cane "    2,103,693,763  47,980,729 

Sugar,  above  No.  16.  Dutch  Standard  in  color, 

lbs.  68,107,093  l,788,a31 

Confectionery 2i,175 

Talc,  ground,  powdered  or  prepared. . . .lbs.    1,016,971  6,202 

Tea "   49,747,518  5,659,970 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of— 

Leaf,  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers lbs.   5,704.513  5,206,001 

Another "    13,175,999  6,586,798 

Manufactures  of— 

Cigars,  Cigarettes  and  Cheroots lbs.  247.506  1.360,707 

AU  other 44.736 


Taua 
v.a, 

1900-1901. 

$114,097 
42,659 

$407,008 
54.607 

18.436 

415,798 

2,244 

7,560 

1.688 

1.109,500 

681.899 

2,503 

546,924 

855,096 

8^50,3*3 

10,441 

2,1»,208 

48,062 

54,203 

17.288 

1,588,044 

786.854 

85,784 

686,767 

2.008.207 

740,405 

43.076 

06,148 

636,114 
559,798 
472,266 
206,610 

1.89^014 
11,977,874 
8.189,887 
1,839.370 

699,069 
50.901 
650.481 

2.583.716 
3,259,866 
2,09:<,932 

21.871 

77,926 

966 

179,930 

411,724 

274.197 

086 

804,571 

887.624 

1,269,495 

52.281 

27.870 

.915 

843.818 

2424.287 

717.560 

170,840 

67,«86 

85,816 
53,017 

35,816 
836,780 

1,080,482 

1,128.028 

12,499,927 
19,626,710 

20.028,%76 
67,507,480 

1,168,755 
9,778 
l.;i72 

5,857,897 

2,961,786 

81,948 

7,574 

11,017,876 

734,966 
3.762,782 

6,040,W7 
10,849.530 

1,040,566 
34,130 

2.401.278 

78,886 
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FoBxieN  Impobts—Abtiolbs  Patiwg  Duty. 


Toys 

Umbrellaa,  PartBolB,  SansbadM  and  Stlcki  for— 
Covered  with  silk,  or  other  mmterial,  except  paper. . 

Sticks  for 

Vamlshee-Splrlt gaUa.      768 

Allother. "     89,M7 

Yegetablea— 

Beans  and  Dried  Peaa bnsh.  628,410 

Onions "     681,462 

PoUtoes ••     126,074 

Pickles  and  Sauces 

Allother,  Id  their  natural  state 

Prepared  or  preserved 

Vinegar... galls.  68,684 

Waste,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Wax,  mannfactares  of 

Wines- 
Champagne  and  other  Sparkling,  dos  quarts.  227,898 

Still  Wines,  in  casks galls.  1,749,658 

In  other  coverings dos.  quarts,  222,667 

Wood,  and  manunictures  of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Timber,  hewn,  squared  or  sided 

Lumber,  Boards,  Planks,  Deals  and  other  sawed 

Lumber M.  feet,  4,288 

Shingles 

Other  Lumber 

Allother    

Manufactures  of— 

Cabinet  Ware  or  House  Furniture 

Wood  Pulp tons,  6,083 

All  other 

Wool,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like 
animalB,  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Class  one,  aothing lbs.  5,602,497 

Class  two.  Combing »*       210,772 

Class  three.  Carpet **  39,112,400 

Manufactures  of— 

Carpets  and  Carpeting sq.  vds.  697,2% 

Clothing,  ready  made,  and  other  wearing  apparel, 

except  Shawls  and  knit  fabrics 

Cloths lbs.  2,628,148 

Dress  Goods,  women's  and  children's, 

sq.  yds.  24,154,913 

Knit  Fabrics 

Mungo,  flocks,  shoddy,  noils,  wool  extracts,  rags 

and  waste 1  bs.  390,254 

Shawls 

Yarns lbs.  62,204 

All  other 

Zinc  or  Spelter,  and  manufactures  of— 

In  blocks  or  pigs  and  old lbs.  1,800,854 

Manufactures  of 

All  othfr  dutiable  articles 


Fortqf 
New- York, 

AggrfQQlBqf 

aU  other  FOrtt 

qf  the  U.S. 

Total 

U.S. 

19G0-1C01. 

$2,194,275 

$1,686,086 

$8,880,811 

18.486 

13,461 

26,947 

4,118 

1.948 

6,061 

1,968 

2.788 

4,786 

106,449 

8.708 

116,162 

629,844 

677,061 

1,806,406 

898.618 

110,989 

609,662 

154,598 

70,166 

224,769 

141.771 

246,716 

888,486 

161,208 

216,768 

866.971 

675,106 

248,398 

928,506 

16,415 

18.807 

84,222 

890,824 

127,775 

618.599 

12,987 

4,425 

17,412 

3.448,027 
1,194,605 
1.060,848 

1.141.467 
747.817 
627,077 

4,589,494 
1.942,3-2a 
1,687,420 

.... 

18,810 

18,810 

56.001 
188*.867 

6,305,422 

1,028,184 

1.107,702 

7,442 

6,361,423 

1.028,184 

14246.509 

7,442 

511,458 

808.740 

l,28i,762 

97,498 

1,277.662 
671,088 

608,964 
1,586,402 
1,953,800 

766.578 

44,898 

8,779,608 

4,268,621 
1,029,803 
2,650.378 

5,025.194 
1.074,701 
6,429,986 

2,202,328 

503.336 

2,705,659 

758,145 
2,758,999 

416,981 
1.214.219 

1,175,126 
8,968,218 

5,080.582 
388,8»3 

298,719 
22,294 

6.379,251 
411,127 

112,974 
47.905 
88,272 

401,491 

68.658 
28,748 
111.268 
18ti,612 

181.632 
76.650 
149,540 
688,103 

54,997 
13,275 
16,701 

3,247 
31.687 
65,096 

58.244 
44,912 
81,797 

Total  value  of  merchandise  paying  duty $808,308, 1 19 

Total  value  of  merchandise  free  of  duty 218,951 ,787 

Total  value  of  foreign  merchandise $527,259,906 

Total  value  of  coin  and  bullion 27,431,777 


$175,265,377 
120,656,882 

$295,912,269 
75.005,931 


$483,563,496 
889,6(i8.6t5» 

$82-3,1 72, 165 
10i,437,:0S 


Total  value  of  foreign  imports,  1900-1901 $554,691,683     $370,918,190     $9;i5,609,873 

Value  of  imports  of  merchandise  and  of  coin  and 

bullion,  brought  in  cars  and  other  land  vehicles.. . .  $1,731,170  $82,104,255  $83,835,428 
Value  of  imports  of  merchandise  and  of  coin  and 

bullion,  brought  in  American  vessels 68,380,782         64.404,132       182,784,914 

Value  of  imports  of  merchandise  and  of  coin  and 

bullion,  brought  in  foreign  vessels 484,579,781       224,409,803       708.9S9.534 

Total  value  of  foreign  imports.  1900-1901 $554,691,683     $370,918,190     $925,609,873 
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DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  NEW-YORK. 


Statement  eoDhibiting  the  quantity  and  value  of  goods,  waree  and  mereTiandiee, 

the  groufth,  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  United  8tate$,  that  were 
exported  from  the  Port  of  New-York  to  Foreign  Countries  during  thefiecat 
year  ended  June  80<A,  1901,  compared  with  the  aggregate  of  all  other  Porte 
of  the  United  States  for  the  same  period, 

»>r/  nr        Aggregate  qf        Total 

DoMBSTio  Exports— Abticlu.  JV^For*.    <*^of^^ J^^       ^«  * 

Agricnltaral  ImpIemeDts— 

Mowers  aod  Reapers,  and  parts  of $6,541,027 

Plows  and  Cultivators,  and  parts  of. 1,452,854 

All  other,  and  parts  of 8,276,964 

Alumlnam,  and  manafactures  of. I(i0,871 

Animals — 

Cattle nnmber,  185,266  18,128,918 

Hogs "                166  2,859 

Horses »*           20,435  8,266.101 

Males **             1,989  281,808 

Sheep "           60,946  481,651 

All  other,  inclnding  Fowls. 24,810 

Antimony 2,254 

Art  Works— Paintings  and  Statuary 236,646 

Asbestos,  and  manufactures  of 105,307 

Aephaltum,  and  manufactures  of 36,727 

Babbitt  Metal 100,798 

Bark,  and  extracts  of,  for  tanning 187,966 

Bees  Wax lbs.  89,366  11,669 

Billiard  Balls 1,598 

Bird  Skins 200 

Blacking— Stove  Polish 277,858 

All  other 228,247 

Bones,  hoofs,  horns,  and  horn  tips,  strips,  and  waste.  87,853 
Books,    Maps,    Engravings,    Etchings,    and    other 

printed  matter 1,861,715 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of 1,016,376 

Breadstuflfs— 

Barley bush.  1,078,860  499,284 

Bread  and  Biscuit lbs.  9,381,844  464,052 

Buckwheat bush.      112,293  71,947 

Com **    44,529,272  21,895,459 

Com  Meal bbls.  454,618  970.772 

Oats bush.  9.{i82,974  8.157,980 

Oatmeal lbs.  33,174,438  966.168 

Rye bush.  1.202,031  720,175 

Rye  Flour bbls.  2.240  7.965 

Wheat bush,  28,063,534  18,881,178 

Wheat  Flour bbls.  4,141,588  14,405,478 

Preparations  of,  for  table  food 816,183 

All  other,  for  animal  feed- 
Bran,  Middlings  and  Mill  Feed tons.  32,757  627.694 

Dried  Grains  and  Malt  Sprouts *'     15,775  289,856 

All  other 15,898 

Bricks- 
Building M.  3,561  26,464               66.176               91,640 

Fire 69,707              496,879             664.988 

BrisUes ....                 8,968                 8,968 

Broom  Com 86.926             210,988             287,868 


qftheU^B. 

1900-1«»(1. 

$8,401,758 

$9,943,680 

486,519 

1,888,373 

1,204,487 

4,481,881 

80,878 

281,949 

25,488,062 

87.666,980 

885,606 

238,466 

6,607,744 

8.873,845 

2,978.964 

8,210,267 

1.461,349 

1,988,000 

211,509 

886,819 

26 

8.279 

107.648 

844,287 

89.961 

185.258 

61,184 

97.861 

2,111 

108,909 

248.272 

886,288 

27.h06 

89.464 

16 

1,607 

.... 

200 

43.886 

821.887 

255,411 

478.668 

180.827 

818,680 

1,610,628 

8,478,343 

991.074 

8.007,450 

2,384,281 

2,888.566 

142,759 

606,811 

7,173 

79,180 

61,182,584 

88.587,983 

1,094,660 

8,065.482 

8,607,350 

11,766,880 

1.843.487 

2.808,649 

601,8M 

1,8«1,979 

2,906 

10,860 

77.940.566 

96.771.748 

55,058.824 

69.459,296 

2,016,797 

8.888,980 

756,568 

1.888,»4« 

702,980 

992.886 

669,446 

684.888 
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DOMX8TIO  EXFOBTt— ABTIGLXS. 

Brooma  and  BroBbeB , 

C^dlea IbB.  708,409 

Carbon 

Carriages,  Cars,  otoer  Veblcles,  and  parts  of— 
Cars,  Passenger  and  Freight,  and  parts  of— 

For  steam  railways 

For  other  ral  I  ways 

Cycles,  and  parts  of 

All  other  Carriages,  and  parts  of 

Cellnloid,  and  manaf actnres  of 

Cement bbls.  100,844 

Chalk,  Crayons,  Ac 

Charcoal 

Chewing  Gum 

Chemicals,  Drags,  Dyes  and  Medicines- 
Acids 

Ashes,  Pot  and  Pearl lbs.     743,961 

BakingPowder "      628,058 

Copper,  Salphate  of ♦•  38,161,685 

Dyes  and  Dyestails 

Ginseng : lbs.  60 

Lime,  Acetate  of '*    68,480,100 

Medicines,  patent  and  proprietary 

Roots,  Herbs  and  Barks,  not  elsewhere  specified. . . 

All  other 

Cider galls.  47,318 

Clays— Fire 

All  other 

Clocks  and  Watches- 
Clocks,  and  parts  of 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

Coal  and  Coke- 
Coal— 

Anthracite tons,  103,056 

BitamlnoQS '♦       49,076 

Coke •'        2,888 

Coifee.  green  or  raw 

Coffee  and  Cocoa,  ground  or  prepared,  and  Chocolate. 
Coins,  United  States- 
Copper 

Nickel 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of— 

Ore tons,  8,465 

Ingots,  bars,  plates  and  old lbs.  178.197,286 

All  other  manufactures  of 

Cork,  manufactures  of 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Sea  Island bales,     8.910  ;  lbs.     8,428,146 

Upland,  and  other.    '*     622.737;    **    316,003,540 

Waste ••      21,475,358 

Manufactures  of— 

Cloths,  colored yds.   72.921,770 

Uncolored ••    116,660,610 

Wearing  Apparel 

Waste,  cop  and  mill lbs.  6,861,028 

All  other 

Curios,  Antiques,  Ac 


^Si^l^U 

Total 
U.S. 

qftheU.a, 

1900-1901. 

$139,69r 

$114,860 

$264,047 

68,837 

168,210 

236,547 

.... 

16,540 

16,640 

1.986,861 

2,269,168 

4,196,019 

998,199 

421.731 

1,419,930 

1,861,784 

654,020 

2,615,804 

3,098,650 

691.628 

2.790.178 

183,589 

28,242 

211.781 

203,496 

286.420 

438,916 

18,602 

1,462 

20,064 

8.852 

812 

4,164 

8,409 

3,277 

11,686 

124,172 

74.151 

198,328 

86.786 

19,386 

56,072 

198,586 

9y,495 

292,081 

1.819,698 

505,140 

8,824.788 

203,358 

190,920 

894,278 

275 

801,397 

801,072 

1,062,334 

43,703 

1,096,087 

2,299,817 

1,140,860 

8,440,177 

198,065 

77.085 

275.150 

8,078,515 

2,427,410 

5.505,926 

6,561 

64,671 

61,182 

.... 

2.880 

2,830 

115,680 

80.601 

146,181 

1,041,537 

254,686 

1,296,222 

464,900 

679,629 

1,044,629 

406.878 

8,019.430 

8,425,603 

158.568 

18.738.125 

13,891,693 

12,547 

1,420,950 

1,433.497 

72.684 

72,584 

63,056 

279,980 

333,086 

870 

25 

895 

6,478 

6.478 

1,183,356 

163,351 

1,346,707 

20,256,976 

12,008,400 

41,260,376 

1,030,804 

976,841 

8.006,645 

15,482 

21,285 

86,717 

627,862 

1.610,206 

2,887.658 

29.400,056 

282.036,829 

811,485.885 

1.184,928 

296,681 

1,431,604 

4,097,986 

2,466,240 

0.554.88» 

6.486.812 

1.096.000 

7.581,812 

831.883 

778,158 

1,664,686 

883,917 

819,838 

1,208.250 

642,465 

2,686,180 

8,278.695 

1,289 

180 

1,469 
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DOIUEITIO  BZFOBTB— ARTIOLXS. 

Dental  Goods 

Eftrthen,  Stone  and  China  Ware- 
Earthen  «nd  Stone  Ware 

China  Ware 

Bf{gs doaena,  1,798,160 

Bgg  Yolkt. 

Bmery,  and  mannfactaret  of — 

Emery 

If  annfactnret  of— 

Cloth 

Paper 

Wheels 

Feathers 

Fertilizers— Phosphates,  crude tons,      18 

Allother '*     5.8*^ 

Fibers,  Vegetable  and  Textile  Grasses— 
Mannfactores  of— 

Bags 

Cordage lbs.  7,8«9,114 

Twine 

All  other 

Fish- 
Fresh,  other  than  Salmon. lbs.  lO.SSl 

Dried,  Smoked  or  Cored- 
Cod,  Haddock,  Hake  and  Pollock.  ..lbs.  6,288,425 

Herring **    8,228.311 

All  other 

Pickled- 
Mackerel bbls.  1,311 

All  other **    18,8^5 

Salmon,  Canned lbs.  7,960,104 

All  other,  fresh,  or  cured 

Canned  Fish,  other  than  Salmon  and  Shell  Fish.. 

Caviare 

Shell  Fish— Oysters 

All  other 

All  other  Fish  and  Fish  Products 

Flowers,  cut 

Fruits  and  Nuts- 
Apples,  dried lbs.  26,218,928 

Apples,  green  or  ripe bbls.  880,414 

Oranges 

Prunes lbs.  7,858,482 

Raisins **      482,698 

All  other,  green,  ripe  or  dried 

Fruits,  preserved,  canned 

All  other 

Nuts 

Furniture,  of  Metal 

Furs,  and  Fur  Skins 

Ginger  Ale dozen  quarts,  2,617 

Glass  and  Glassware- 
Window  Glass 

All  other 

Glucose,  or  Grape  Sugar lbs.  108,285,815 

Glue '*        1,537.802 

Goldbeaters'  Skins 

Graphite 


P&Hqf 
Ntw-Tork. 

StoihsrPorU 
qfOu  U.  8, 

Total 

U.S. 

1900-1901. 

$848.«>I0 

$4,186 

$268,418^ 

176,617 

SS8.708 

460.290 

10.856 

48.886 

68.698 

810,061 

866.281 

676.8» 

1.844 

866 

1,610 

14,645 

8.666 

18,810 

7,686 

7,68& 

1,867 

1.867 

149,881 

14,448 

168,774 

122,576 

805.890 

827.966 

188 

6,048,265 

6,048.89a 

194.614 

258,958 

877.567 

881,606 

888,286 

469.892 

606.618 

288,762 

882,875 

1,425.790 

1,16.\628 

8,591.418 

75,880 

388,867 

409,197 

1,081 

48,907 

49,988 

268,776 

81,821 

845,59T 

88,739 

1,500 

84,889 

84.482 

24.428 

14,738 

2,180 

16,856 

78,292 

27,474 

99.766 

847.294 

8.882,977 

4,280,271 

880,805 

96,988 

426.788 

132,819 

67,807 

900.626 

115.035 

3,488 

118,466 

458,109 

373,048 

881,152 

91.428 

232,918 

824,886 

10,589 

26,432 

87.021 

1,787 

1,787 

1,407,026 

108,566 

1.510.581 

976,325 

1,082,689 

2.068,964 

66,125 

370,485 

436.560 

477,186 

111,927 

589,118 

34,617 

184,098 

218,715 

1,666,177 

1,060,092 

2,716,269 

433,851 

2,572,268 

8,00ti,109 

30,278 

41,325 

71.597 

54,618 

164,180 

218,74S 

286.991 

34,298 

871,289 

8,67i*,548 

825,905 

4,404.448 

8,420 

.... 

8,420 

29,514 

26,772 

55,286 

948,756 

1.122,267 

2,071,028 

1,634,722 

1.479,176 

8,118,898 

147,014 

107,488 

254,447 

1,000 

1,000 

. .  •  • 

35,908 

85,908 
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DOMXSTIO  BXPORTS— Artiolu. 

GrMses,  dried  (pampas,  plnmea,  Ac.) 

Greane,  Greaae  Sera  pa,  and  all  Soap  atock. 

Gunpowder,  and  other  ezploalvea — 

Gunpowder Ibe.  220,261 

All  other  exploalvea 

Hair,  and  manafacmrea  of 

Hay tons,  17,728 

Hides  and  Skins,  other  than  Far  Skins.. lbs.  5,068.777 

Honey 

Hops lbs.  13,551,100 

Household  and  personal  effects 

Ico tons,  5 

India  Rubber,  manufactnres  of— 

India  Rubber,  re-claimed 

India  Rubber,  scrap  and  old 

Belting.  Hose  and  Packing 

Boots  and  Shoes pairs.  801,761 

All  other 

Ink,  Printers 

All  other 

Instruments   and  apparutus  for  scientific  purposes, 
including  telegraph,  telephone  and  other  electric. . . 
Iron  and  Steel,  and  manufactures  of— 

Iron  Ore 

Pig  Iron— Fcrro-Manganese tons,      16 

All  other ••   28,768 

Scrap  and  old,  fit  only  for  re-manufacture, 

tons,  12,902 

Bar  Iron lbs.  45,184,638 

Bars  or  Rods  of  Steel- 
Wire  Rods lbs.   1,11M55 

Another •*    98.300,555 

Billets.  Ingots  and  Blooms tons,  14.612 

Hoop,  Band  and  Scroll lbs.  6,592,788 

Rails  for  Railways- 
Iron  

Steel tons,  116.701 

Sheets  and  Plates— Iron lbs.  8,141,645 

Steel *'   52,624,816 

Tin  Plates,  Teme  Plates  and  Taggera'  Tin, 

lbs.  560,542 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel tons,  37,21 1 

Wire  lbs.  120,681.108 

Builders'  Hardware,  Saws  and  Tools— 
Locks,  Hinges,  and  other  Builders*  Hardware.. .. 

Saws 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified, 

Car  Wheels nomber,  21,818 

Castings,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Cutlery- Table 

Another 

Fire  Arms 

Machinery,  Machines,  and  parts  of— 

Cash  Registers number.  10,152 

Electrical 

Laundry  Machinery 

Meul  Woiking 

Printing  Presses,  and  parts  of 

I 


Portqf 
New- York, 

Aggregate  of 

aUoUurPM-te 

qflheU.S. 

Total 

U.8, 

1900-1901. 

$15,785 

$2,560 

$18,205 

1.025.185 

1,414,833 

8,880,048 

83,848 

160,097 

103,345 

787,553 

781,:?04 

1,518,757 

215,171 

459,710 

671,881 

811,185 

1,166,735 

1,476.870 

442,001 

621,061 

1,061.052 

81,414 

21,160 

65,574 

2,268,031 

108,484 

2,466,615 

1,811,211 

1,060,551 

2,880,766 

22 

26,874 

2C.806 

229,365 

.... 

2-i9,365 

112,601 

800,127 

412.^28 

425,966 

189,760 

566,726 

422,181 

801,834 

724,015 

057,120 

770,808 

1,727,527 

78,224 

08,584 

171,758 

65,278 

54,104 

119,467 

6.688,407 

672,734 

7,361,231 

.... 

175,817 

175,817 

1,206 

.... 

1,296 

474,152 

8,280,185 

3,768.287 

245,848 

208,546 

544.894 

710.105 

173,080 

884,004 

17,054 

818.726 

886.080 

1,525.888 

1,125,751 

2,651,080 

423,760 

2,784,470 

8,168.230 

186,170 

81,772 

167,04^ 

•  • . . 

82,567 

82,667 

8,406,188 

7,845,001 

10,841,180 

177,024 

821,840 

498,964 

8C0,274 

048.500 

1,752,873 

80,266 

86,284 

66.660 

2,001,616 

1,362,407 

8,857,028 

2.896,465 

1,208,108 

4,104,668 

4,702,845 

867,558 

6,569,908 

207,308 

120.551 

327,860 

2,780.599 

^70,153 

8,806,751 

168,574 

80,8.'2 

203.S96 

658,483 

5Tr,020 

1,135,453 

24,855 

0,202 

33,647 

127,156 

73.484 

200,640 

781,230 

177,094 

05i?.324 

784,671 

88.450 

873,121 

4,2^0,803 

1,531,012 

5,812,716 

404,549 

T4,7e5 

479,274 

3,580,934 

473,379 

4,054,818 

774,502 

231,427 

1,005,92U 
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DOHKtTIO  EXPOBTt— ABTIGLBt. 

Iron,  and  manuractnrM  of— 
MachiDery,  MachJnea,  and  part*  of— 

Pompa  and  Pomping  Machinery 

Sewing  Machinea,  and  parts  of 

Shoe  Machinery 

Steam  £nglne8,  and  parta  of— 

Fire nnmber,     6 

Locomotiye •*       887 

Sutlonary "        990 

Boilers,  and  parta  of  Engines 

Typewriting  Machines,  and  parts  of 

All  other 

Mails  and  Spikes- 
Cut lbs.  10,764,1«6 

Wire ••    84,588,576 

All  other,  inclnding  Tacks ''     8,167, 189 

Pipes  and  fittings 

Safes nnmber,  1,116 

Scales  and  Balances 

Stoves,  Ranges,  and  parts  of 

All  other  manufactares  of  Iron  and  Steel 

lYory,  manofactorea  of,  and  Scrap 

Jewelers^  Ashes  and  Sweepings 

Jewelry,  and  manofactnres  of  Gold  and  Silver- 
Jewelry  

All  other  manufactares  of  Gold  and  Silver 

Lamps,  Chandeliers,  and  all  other  devices  for  illn> 

minatlng  purposes 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of— 

Pigs,  Bars,  and  old lbs.  98,806 

Type ••    8«,iJ06 

All  other  manufactures  of 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of— 

Sole  Leather lbs.  81,590,800 

Upper  Leather- 
Kid,  Glaxed 

Patent,  or  Enameled 

Splits,  buif,  grain,  and  all  other  upper 

All  other  Leather 

Manufactares  of— 

Boots  and  Shoes pairs,  1,908,497 

Harness  and  Saddles 

All  other 

Lime bblB.  7,402 

Mai t bush.  20,070 

Malt  Liquors— 

In  bottles dozen  quarts,  275,885 

In  other  coverings galls.  7,857 

Marble  and  Stone,  and  manufactures  of— 

Unman  afac  tared 

Manufactures  of— 

Roofing  Slate 

All  other 

Matches 

Mica 

Mineral  Specimens 

Moss  and  Seaweed 

Mucilage 


NeuhYork, 

ToUd 

U.S. 
19U0-1901. 

$1,721,616 

$466,680 

$8,187,846 

8,637,698 

457,966 

4,09^668 

806.878 

745,080 

968,886 

8,878 

80,098 

83,370 

8,676,861 

1.868,646 

4,089,006 

727,640 

174,848 

901,888 

1,044,608 

651,788 

1.696,38ft 

8.580,069 

847,860 

8,827,389 

10,898.865 

10.571,097 

80.864.858 

804,891 

870,894 

676,885 

740,886 

841.788 

988,813 

185.601 

188,099 

857,700 

8,118,686 

8.087,810 

6,139,896 

68.188 

48,035 

118,068 

404.898 

127,748 

632.640 

848,166 

800,550 

648,716 

4,805,748 

11,158,748 

15,459,491 

18,510 

4,986 

18,496 

176,015 

49,800 

886,816 

888,880 

689,061 

1,017.881 

68,588 

148,909 

211,791 

743,028 

878,407 

1,081,436 

4,981 

880,287 

885,168 

81,049 

66,754 

187,803 

154.809 

98.909 

848.n8 

4,118,878 

8,464,464 

6,677,788 

1,265,180 

806,178 

1,561,368 

74.888 

7,980 

98,866 

8,464,698 

8.376,917 

11,841,610 

894,888 

968,756 

1,857,084 

2,807,801 

8,718.489 

6,586.890 

189,St71 

99,118 

2B9.089 

858,508 

434,120 

7b7,688 

15,196 

19,867 

84.668 

15,805 

834,894 

860,099 

378,156 

1,870,846 

1,643,508 

1.725 

77.798 

79,688 

2,481 

91,899 

98,780 

388.590 

509.678 

898,868 

458,519 

187,818 

646,838 

64.006 

84,788 

88,739 

.... 

606 

608 

6,187 

98 

6.286 

643 

26,868 

87.611 

7,181 

1.786 

8,907 
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DoMBSTio  EzpoBTt— Articlbb.  JV«S^or* 

MasicaJ  iDstromenta — 

OrKMi nnmbcr,  9,7»4  |«71,1M 

Pianofortes "        1,008  198,013 

All  other,  and  paiti  of 1,072,818 

Natoral  History  SpecimenB 15,048 

Naval  Stores— 

Ro«in bbls.  210,461  4«4,M8 

Tar ••       0,521  27,781 

Turpentine  and  Pitch "       8,812  19,618 

Turpentine,  Spirits  of galls.  2,in,5«7  985,047 

Nickel,  Oxide,  and  Matte lbs.  5,988,772  1,608,667 

Mann  f actures  of 15,428 

Notions,  not  elsewhere  specified 597,808 

Nursery  Stock 62,794 

Oakum 21,878 

Oil  Cake,  and  Oil  Cake  Meal- 
Corn  Oil  Cake lbs.     6,097,680  66,186 

Cottonseed "       8,604,866  82,868 

Flax,  or  Linseed '*   815,662,268  2,785,404 

Oil  Cloths,  for  floors 60,178 

All  other 91,688 

Oils— Animal- 
Pish galls.  982,821  878,758 

Lard "     518,888  800,146 

Whale '•       80,854  15,004 

AUoUier •»     888,585  164,892 

Mineral,  crude,  including  all  natural  oils,  without 

regard  to  gravity galls.  8,613,48-i  175,546 

Mineral,  refined  or  mannfac^red— 
Naphthas,  including  all  lighter  products  of  dis- 
tillation  galls.    11,279.562  1.189,942 

Illuminating.... *•     522,978,684  35,455,987 

Lubricating  and  heavy  Paraf&ne 

Oil "       54,888,078  7.987,888 

Residuum,  Including  tar  and  all  other  from  which 

the  light  bodies  have  been  dUtilled .bbls.  888,548  719,982 

Yegetable-Com galls.   2,854,010  980,040 

Cottonseed "     19,683,914  7,854,864 

Linseed "           78,986  48,754 

Volatile  or  Essential- 
Peppermint lbs.  58,946  62,827 

All  other 151,767 

All  other  Vegetable 29,741 

Paints,  Pigments  and  Colors- 
Carbon  black,  gas  black,  and  lamp  black 152,161 

Zinc,  Oxide  of lbs.  8,928,710  390,949 

All  other 692,779 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of- 

Paper  Hangings 50,864 

Printing  Paper lbs.  6».710,568  1,940,333 

Writing  Paper  and  Envelopes 848,841 

All  other 1,681,915 

Parafflne  and  Parafflne  Wax lbs.  101,466,080  5,258,745 

Paste — 

Pencils 609,127 

Pens  and  Pen  Holders 95,229 

Perfumery  and  Cosmetics 316,330 

Photographic  Materials 1 ,987,382 


A.ggrtqalt€itf 

Total 

UothgrPvrU 

U.S. 

qfUuU.S. 

1900-1901. 

$487,868 

$1,096,581 

148,807 

885,819 

274,288 

1,847,066 

1,076 

17,017 

4,877,794 

4,742,457 

49.988 

77.669 

86,182 

45.795 

6,729,982 

7.715,029 

1.851 

1,510,508 

.... 

15,488 

16,587 

618,896 

72,167 

184,961 

1,478 

28,166 

66,688 

131,774 

18,087.105 

18.119,968 

2,786,586 

5,47»,980 

10,096 

70,269 

10,744 

102,866 

19.851 

298,004 

186,500 

488,646 

13,873 

28.876 

98,514 

258,406 

6,511.884 


6,686.929 


486,666 

1,566,606 

16,021,840 

51,477,267 

2,019,664 

10,006,987 

666,066 

1,876,047 

901,940 

1.881,960 

9,186,467 

16,541,881 

17.899 

66.668 

1,845 

69,618 

17.287 

169,004 

838,315 

863.056 

158,502 

806,668 

21,770 

412,719 

625,182 

1.317,961 

74,629 

124.983 

1,549,256 

3,489,589 

189,428 

532,769 

1,609,645 

3,291,560 

1,598,548 

6,857,:i88 

863 

803 

2,632 

511,659 

227 

9P,4'.6 

64,664 

380,994 

11,118 

1,998,445 
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DOMEtTIO  BZPOBTB— ABTIOLKt. 

Plaster 

PUted  Ware 

Platinam,  and  manDfactnres  of,  and  Scrap 

Provisions,  comprising  Meat  and  Dairy  Prodacts— 
Meat  Products— Beef  Products— 

Beef,  canned. lbs.    22,227,896 

Beef,  fresh "     198,011.688 

Beef,  salted  or  pickled »*      ««.977.046 

Beef,  other,  cored "  95,783 

TaUow "      42,677,887 

Hog  Products- 
Bacon "     244,880,486 

Hams ♦♦       61,748.318 

Porlt,  canned *•        6,090,811 

Porlt,  fresh ♦*      16.089.566 

Porlc,  salted  or  pickled "      29.143,04^ 

Lard "     279,978.988 

Lard  Compounds  and  substitutes 
for  (Cottoline,  Lardlne,  &c)....  "      15,879,871 

Mutton •♦  261,077 

Oleoand  Oleomargarine— 

Oleo,  theOll lbs.  111,553,658 

Oleomargarine,  Imitation  Butter...  **       8,433,986 

Poultry  and  Game 

Sausage  and  Sausage  Meats lbs.  8,204,8^5 

Sausage  Casings 

All  other  Meat  Products- 
Canned  

All  other 

Dairy  Products— 

Butter lbs.  17,155,032 

Cheese •'    28,663,126 

Milk 

Quicksilver lbs.  2,959 

Quills,  crude  and  prepared 

Rags,  and  paper  stock 

Rice lbs.  178,667 

Bice  Bran,  Meal  and  Polish "    708,827 

Rice  Root 

Root  Ueer dozen  quarts.  1,551 

Salt lbs.  1,599,768 

Sand  

Seeds— Clover lbs.  7,605,488 

Cotton **       238,&92 

Flaxseed  or  Linseed bush.  1 ,729,050 

Timothy lbs.  l,05.i,055 

Other  Grass  Seeds 

All  oiher 

Shells 

Shoe  Findings 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Waste lbs.  53,393 

Soap— Toilet  or  Fancy 

All  other lbs.  16,954,691 

Spermaceti  and  Spermaceti  Wax. **         184,604 

SpiceB  

Spirits— DiHiilled— 
Alcohol— Wood proof  galls.  834,889 


P&rtqf 
New- York, 

$51,014 

898,789 

8,160 


2,071,686 
]8,198,09<i 
2.070.880 
6,468 
8,907,824 

18,019,156 

5.171,488 

436,864 

],1S6,178 

1,906,782 

20,680,225 

989,885 
19,961 

8,628,818 
354,758 
319,281 
792.169 

1,454,266 

1,248,188 
1,462.2;^ 

2,858,108 

2,338,552 

1,008,063 

l,9i6 

2,365 

78.441 

9.925 

6,159 

.1,708 

1,818 

13.927 

12,767 

663,715 

3,148 

2,694,762 

41,803 

64,813 

84,614 

34,927 

29,818 

49,276 

9,r^ 

486.844 
B9y,l90 
64,612 
10.894 

420,026 


Aggregate  qf 

all  other  I  orCt 

of  the  as. 

$11,166 

188,469 

929 


8,885,815 
18,668,269 
1.074,889 
67.814 
1,641,287 

19,479,870 

17,671.340 

872,017 

1,V88,864 

8,019.851 

25.879,928 

460,048 
26.692 

8,218,060 
129,748 
750,909 
131.805 

1,824,588 

308,488 
1,749,786 

1,166,797 

1,612,447 

429,766 

898,372 

6,916 

30.298 

82,882 

188.768 

200 

58,389 

19,564 

409,791 

868.805 

1,624,310 

254.837 

80,105 

109.022 

18,298 

104,748 

195.402 

75,670 

406,676 

136 

9,310 

56,656 


Total 

U.S. 

1900-1901. 

$62,180 

617,208 

8,07« 


6,807,801 
81,861,861 
8,14N219 
78,67? 
8.848,661 

87,499.026 

22,842,778 

706.381 

2,424,637 

9,9-,*6.638 

46,560,148 

1,449.878 
46,643 

11,846.378 

484.501 

1.070,190 

9-28,l*74 

2,778,854 

1,5?)6,671 
8,218.009 

4.014,906 

3,950,999 

1.487,818 

400,!:i>8 

8,-.i8: 

103,78» 

42,807 

148,923 

1,708 

2,018 

67,31(V 

82,331 

1,063,506 

86P,96a 

4.319  102 

296,640 

144,948 

193,666 

63.220 

134,r66 

244,678 

9,138 

662,514 

1,006,066 

64,778 

20,204 

476.582 
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81,091 

50,488 

143/299 

'    11,152 


DonsTio  Exports— ARTI0LK8. 

flplrlta— DlsUlled- 
All  other,  inclodlngpare,  nentral 

or  Cologne  Spirits proof  galls.  9,778 

Brandy '♦ 

Rum »* 

Whiskey-Bonrbon " 

Kye " 

All  other. •• 

flponges..... lbs.     60,8C8 

Starch "  60.887,!M7 

Stereotype  and  Electrotype  Plates 

Straw 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf,  manofactures  of 

Sugar,  Molasses  and  Confectionery— 

M  olasses galls.      9,769 

Syrap "    7,809,«77 

Sugar,  brown 

Sugar,  refined lbs.  8,472,166 

Candy  and  Confectionery 

Teasels 

Teeth,  artiflclal 

Theatrical  Eflepts 

Tin- 
Matte  and  Scrap 

Manufactures  of 

Tobacco,  aud  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Leaf lbs.  188,590,981 

Stems  and  Trimmings **       1,721,118 

Manufactures  of— 

Cigars M.  1,168 

Cigarettes **         800,738 

Plug lbs.  9,812,253 

All  other 

Toys 

Tripoli 

Trunks,  Valises  and  Traveling  Bags 

Uranium  Ore 

Varnish gaUs.  645.984 

Vegetables- 
Beans  and  Peas bush.  890,101 

Onions "       48,074 

Potatoes "     809,603 

Vegetables,  canned 

All  other.  Including  Pickles  and  Sauces 

Vessels  sold  abroad— 

Steamers tons,  190 

bailing  Vessels  *'        9 

Vinegar galls.  30,858 

Vulcanized  Fiber 

Wax.  Shoemakers^ 

Whalebone lbs.  169,260 

White  Metal 

Wine— In  bottles dozen  quarts,       678 

In  other  coverings galls.  181,965 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of— 
Timber  and  unmanufactured  Wood- 
Sawed 


Fortqf 
NeW'Tork. 


AggrtgaUqf 

aU  other  Porti 

qfthe  U.S. 


$4,407 

6,688 

80,978 

44,160 

821,558 

16,768 

26,950 

880,266 

42,140 

92,256 

2,896 
1,288,987 

170,675 
855,838 
22,779 

48.467 

11,466 
834,701 


14,918,150 
27,809 

37.898 

l,5lv,845 

2,200,081 

652,468 

184,896 

04.998 

8,820 

546,879 

722.190 
50.646 
239,967 
189.561 
188,498 

61,454 

2,827 

8,463 

28,357 

1,208 

482,001 

831 

6,118 

103,855 


$98,286 

21,488 

1,437,188 

643,809 

80.026 

27,907 

8,604 

1,185,599 

8,869 

6,828 

820,418 

888.667 

916,087 

6,056 

266,818 

187,995 

8.800 

8,736 

92.965 

88,448 
281.642 


12,562,316 
158,800 

16,882 
827,410 
216,141 
93,537 
96,648 
18,401 
20,888 

66,180 

139,89S 
93,835 
278,651 
889.853 
3564S66 

88,590 

13,585 

9.768 

5,410 
2.935 

87,901 
855,705 


6,376,686 


Total 

u  a. 

1900-1901. 


$97,688 

2-<,176 

1,468,110 

687,960 

261,588 

44,670 

89,564 

8,005,865 

45.909 

6.388 

412,668 

201,068 

2,235,014 

6,056 

487.528 

543,888 

26,070 

8.786 

186,428 

49,014 
516.848 


27,475,466 

181,009 

63,174 

1,877,265 

2.416.176 

745,900 

280.546 

13,401 

115,881 

8,820 

611,450 

862,038 
141,080 
518,681 
528,914 
544,764 

97,014 

15.868 

13,831 

83,357 

6,618 

431,939 

881 

43,018 

461,560 


6,876,636 
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DOMMTIO  EZPOBTS— AbTIOLM. 

Wood,  and  manofactaret  of— 
Timber  and  anmanafactnred  Wood- 
Hewn 

Lo£B  and  other 

Lamber— 

BoardB,  Deala  and  PUnka. M.  feet,  55,947 

Jolata  and  Scantling **     '*        411 

Sliinglea thonsands.  786 

Shooks— Box 

Another number,    541,460 

Staves "        7,488,804 

Heading 

All  other 

Manafactures  of— 

Doors,  Sash  and  Blinds 

Pamiture,  not  elsewhere  specified 

B  ogsheads  and  Barrels,  empty 

Trimmings,  Moldings   and  other  hoose  finish- 
ings  

Wooden  Ware 

Wood  Pulp lbs.  14.762,228 

Another 

Wool,  and  mannfactores  of— 

Wool,  raw lbs.  19.745 

Mannfactnres  of— 

Carpets yards,  116.813 

DrcssQoods *•         5.516 

Flannels  and  Blankets 

Wearing  Apparel 

Another 

Yeast 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of— 

Unmannfacturod- Dross 

Ore tons,  16,781 

Manufactures  of— 

Pigs.  Bars.  Plates  and  Sheets lbs.  8,459,995 

Another 

All  other  articles 


fw-Tork, 

qftMU.S. 

Tofal 

U.S. 

1900>190I. 

tS04'.24i 

$802,528 
8,408,850 

$802.?>28 
3.006,092 

1,579,997 

10,985 

3,844 

287,254 

682,680 

505,425 

51,189 

1,806,634 

18,626.245 
661,719 
85.744 
808,017 
199,758 
3.861.023 
86,82^ 
2,616,760 

aO,106J»42 
672,704 
89,688 
590,271 
882.438 
8,757,048 
187,961 
4.422,384 

327.704 

2,361,907 

61,829 

662.994 

1,589,591 

56,113 

990,696 

3,951,498 

117,442 

319,298 

524,587 

825.723 

1,762,545 

117.088 

262,453 

726,144 

2,012.228 

486,8» 

777,040 

1.051,867 

3,774,773 

2,064 

23,963 

26,017 

97.868 

8,871 

34,725 

145,626 

79,868 

7.298 

4,868 

88,329 

660,092 

420,709 

6,809 

105,15ft 
8,289 
123,054 
806.717 
500.567 
6,80» 

130,450 
467,840 

88,690 
683,356 

164,140 
1,150,695 

159,080 
14,636 
77.747 

711.269 
80.676 

88,365 

870,299 
95,211 
166,112 

Total  yalne  of  domestic  merchandise  exported . . .    $516,929,035 
Total  value  of  domestic  coin  and  bullion  exported.     102,889,616 


$943,538,771  $1,460.462  806 
9,024,442        111,414,06S 


Total  value  of  domestic  exports.  1900-1901 $619,818,681     $962,568,818  $1,571,876,894 


Value  of  domestic  exports,  including  coin  and  bnlUon, 
shipped  in  cars  and  other  land  vehicles .... 

Value  of  domestic  exports,  including  coin  and  bullion, 
shipped  in  American  vessels $56,893,347 

Value  of  domestic  exports,  including  coin  and  bnlUon, 
shipped  in  foreign  vessels 662.425,884 


$108,860,488  $]06.860,48S 
44,290,816  101,114,162 
799.976,910     1,362,408.844 


Total  value  of  domestic  exports,  1900-1901 $619,318,681     $952,668,213  $1,571,876,894 
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FOREIGN  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  NEW-YORK. 


SUUemejU  exhibiting  the  quantity  and  wUue  of  goods,  the  growth^  produce  and 
mmufaeture  of  Foreign  Oountriee,  easported  from  the  Port  of  New- York 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80<A.  1901,  eompared  with  the  aggregate 
of  all  other  Parte  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  period. 


FOBBIQN  BxFORT8~ABTI0LK8  YBMM  OP  DUTY. 

Animals- 
Cattle 

Hones 

All  other,  Indading  Fowls 

AntimoDj  Ore. lbs.  40,866 

Articles,  the  growth,  Ac,  of  the  United  States,  re- 

lamed* 

Art  Works—The  production  of  American  artists 

Bees  Wax lbs.  58,619 

Bones,  Horns  and  Hoofs,  unmanaf actnred 

Books.  Mosic,  Maps,  Engrayings,  Etchings,  Photo- 
graphs and  other  printed  matter 

Breadstaffs— 
Farioaceons    sabstances,    and    preparations    of, 

(Sago,  Tapioca,  Ac. ) 

Chemicals,  Drags  and  Dyes- 
Alizarine,  and  Alizarine  Colors  or  Dyes,  natural  or 
artificial,  including  Extract  of  Madder.... lbs.  880 

Dyewoods — Logwood 

Another 

Qnms-Arabic  lbs.  6,980 

Camphor,  cmde 

Copal,  Cowrie  and  Dammar lbs.  14,988 

Oambler,  or  Terra  Japonlca. **       818 

Shellac »•     1,108 

All  other 

Indigo lbs.  1,988 

Licorice  Root "       178 

Potash-  Muriate  of 

Nitrate  of,  or  Saltpetre,  crude lbs.  46,888 

Ailother  •*    9,620 

Quinia,  Sulphate  of,  and  all  alkaloids  or  Salts  of 

Cinchona  Bark 

Soda,  Nitrate  of tons,  409 

Sulphur,  or  Brimstone **     86 

Vanilla  Beans lbs.  70,869 

All  other  Chemicals 

Cocoa,  or  Cacao,  crude,  and  Leayes  and  Shells  of, 

lbs.  1.876,796 

Cotfee "   48.401,865 

Coins  and  Medals,  and  other  metallic  articles  be- 
stowed as  trophies  or  prises 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of— 

Ore  and  Hegulus tons,  1 

Pigs,  bars,  ingots,  plates,  old  and  other  unmanu- 
factured  lbs.  48,611 


i>nmt  /./•        Aggregate  qf 
NwhYork.      cfthsU.a. 


$54 

1,586 

68,026 
14,600 
14,190 
7,070 

68,789 


180 


$1,100 
87,800 


8,8r6 
7 

610 

9,898 

1,181 


Total 

U.S. 

1900-1901. 

$1,100 

87,800 

54 

1,5^)6 

64,808 
14,607 
14,190 
7,680 

69.188 


1,851 


88 

118 

180 

.... 

8,884 

8.884 

9,185 

8,560 

18,786 

1,804 

9,16'} 

10,878 

.... 

148 

148 

1,667 

48,068 

44,686 

46 

6,151 

6,197 

166 

17,880 

17,876 

14,888 

18,606 

87,889 

1,106 

88,996 

86,100 

18 

.... 

18 

.... 

4.616 

4,616 

1,668 

.... 

1,668 

188 

8,500 

8,688 

.... 

108 

108 

16,864 

68,485 

84,699 

670 

6,748 

7,818 

817,878 

8,816 

880,619 

188,878 

60,816 

248,687 

884,044 

88,889 

846,888 

8,907,964 

871,816 

4,179,779 

85 

198 

917 

111 

886,997 

887.108 

4,788 

1,488,648 

1,488,875 

*  See  "  Spirits,  Distilled,'*  page  141. 
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PORBIQN  BXPOBTS— AbTIOLSS  FBSI  OF  DXTtT. 

Cork  Wood,  or  Cork  Bark,  anmanafactared 

Cotton,  and  manQfactares  of— 

Raw.  unmanufictttred Ibt.  163,818 

Waate  or  Flocka 

Fans,  commoD  Palm  Leaf dosena,  11,090 

Fertlllzera— Phoephatca,  crude tons,  105 

All  other 

Fibers,  Vegetable  and  Textile  Grasses,  and  manafac- 
tares  of,  not  elsewhere  specified— 
Unmanafactured— 

Istle,  or  Tampico  Fiber tons,  687 

Jnte,  and  Jute  Batts **       12 

Manila "     196 

Sisal  Grass ♦♦     807 

All  other ••       93 

Mannfactares  of— 

Coir  Yam 

Jlsh— Fresh- 
Lobsters,  canned  or  ancanned lbs.  17,800 

Cured  or  Preserved— 

Fish  Sounds 

Fruits,  including  Nuts- 
Bananas  

AH  other,  including  nuts,  not  elsewhere  specified.. 

Nuts— Cocoannts 

Furs,  and  manufactures  of— 

Furs  and  FurSldns,  undressed 

Grease  and  Oils 

Hides  and  Sldns— 

Bird  Skins 

Goatskins lbs.  271,880 

All  other,  except  hides  of  cattle **    610,736 

Hide  Cuttings,  raw,  and  other  Glue  Stock 

Hones  and  Whetstones. 

Household  and  Personal  Effects,  and  Wearing  Ap- 
parel in  use,  and  Implements,  Instruments  and 
Tools  of  Trade  of  p<Jsons  arriving  from  foreign 
countries  and  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  dying 

abroad 

India  Rubber  and  Gutta  Percha,  and  manufactures 
of-  . 
Unmanufactured— 

Gutta  Percha 

India  Rubber lbs.  1,088,487 

Iron  and  Steel,  and  manufactures  of— 
Manufactures  of — 

Needles,  hand  sewing  and  darning 

Shotgun  iiarrels,  In  single  tubes,  forged,  rough 

bored 

Ivory,  and  manufactures  of— 

Animal lbs.     1,»C0 

Vegetable "     167.785 

Jewelry,  manufactures  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  Pre- 
cious Stones- 
Diamonds,  uncut,  including  miners,  glaziers  and 

engravers,  not  set 

Joes  Sticks,  or  Joss  Lights 

Meerschaum 


New- York. 

Aggregate  of 

qU  outer  PorU 

qfttie  U.  S, 

$62,540 

Total 

U  8. 

1900-1901. 

$62,649 

$28,649 

491 

766 

81,000 

17,709 
225 

885 

41,888 
225 
491 
756 

81,885 

69,688 
1,095 
87,163 
41,799 
14,400 

486 
800 

110,024 
77,209 
2,060 

70,124 

1,895 

148,077 

119,008 

16,460 

.... 

17,705 

17,706 

2,825 

2,886 

5,161 

11,687 

.... 

11,587 

039 

1,789 

716 

889,516 

17,869 

166 

890,144 

19,098 

881 

186,976 
6,025 

78,690 
80 

210,666 
5,106 

1.500 

183,120 

164,862 

100 

226,061 

150,101 

2,622 

6 

1,500 
859.181 
814,968 

x',622 
6 

66,420  22,159 


78,579 


726,820 

482 
1,676,289 

482 

2.302,109 

400 

.... 

400 

880 

.... 

880 

2,199 
4,719 

9,407 

2,199 
14,126 

7 
100 

4,844 

4,844 

7 

100 
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PortQf 
NeuhTork. 


Aggr9g<iU  qf 

mother  Porti 

qfUu  U.S. 


Total 

U.S. 

1900-1901. 


$19 


$19 


1,701 

$«4,«W 

26,899 

6,fl04 

96,525 

88,189 

2,500 

85 

2.585 

6S0 

.... 

620 

86 

86 

.... 

60 

60 

60 

886 

885 

.  •  •  • 

54 

54 

•  •  •  • 

10 

10 

59,818 

4,0;8 

66,821 

14,172 

8,468 

16,685 

POBBIGN  BXPOBTS— ARTIOLBB  FB«»  OP  DXTTT. 

Mom.  Sea  Weeds,  and  Vegetable  Sabstances,  erode, 

not  elsewhere  spedfled 

Olla- 

Vegetable— Fixed  or  Bxpreesed— 

All  other,  except  Oltve  Salad 

Volatile  or  Essential  and  dUtllled 

Ore,  Manganese  and  Oxide  of tons,  100 

Palm  Leaf,  natural 

Paper  Stock,  erode— 

Kags,  other  than  Woolen. lbs.  576 

Another 

Plambago 

Rotten  Stone  and  Tripoli 

Sausages 

Sausage  Caelngs 

Seeds,  all  other,  except  Linseed  or  Flaxseed 

Shells,  and  mannfactares  of~ 

Unmanofactared 

Silk,  and  mannfactarers  of— 
Unmanafactared— 

Raw,  or  as  reeled  from  the  Cocoon lbs.  20,788 

Spices— 

Nntmegs lbs.      46,670 

Pepper,  black  or  white *•      6^,578 

AUother *'    1,831,940 

Spirits,  distilled,  of  domestic  mannfactnre,  retarned, 

(snbject  to  internal  revenue  wx) . . . .proof  galls.  676 

Stamps,  foreign,  postage  or  revenue 

Tanning  Materials,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Tin,  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs  or  grain,  or  granulated, 

lbs.  877,824 
Wood,  and  manufactures  of— 

Unmanafactnred- Cabinet  Woods- 
Mahogany M.  feet,  147 

All  other , 

Another 

All  other  free  articles 

Totol  valne  of  merchandise  free  of  duty $6,954,218        $6,524,977      $18,479,190 

FORBION  BXPOBTS— ABTIOLBS  PATIHG  DtJTT. 

Agates— Manufactures  of $6  $5 

Animals- 
Cattle 

Uorses 

Sheep 

Ail  other,  including  live  Poultry 

Art  Works , 

A^phaltnm  and  Bitumen,  crude tons,  168 

Beads  and  Bead  Ornaments 

beverages,  not  elsewhere  specified- 

Cider 

Ginger  Ale  or  Ginger  Beer dozen  pints.  200 

Lemonade,  Soda  Water,  and  other  similar .' 

Prune  Juice,  or  Prune  Wine galls.  1.685 

Blacking 

Bone  and  Horn,  manufactures  of 

Books.  Music.  Maps.  Engravings,  Etchings,  Photo- 

graphK,  and  other  printed  matter 

Brass,  manufactures  of .. 


48.595 


60,986 

12,264 
55,920 
158,688 

4.^ 


240,685 


9,282 

87.220 

89.450 

15 


12.816 


251,596 

419 
12,101 
24,840 

9.885 

294 

8,109 

801,539 


118,058 

2,034 

102,783 

50 


60,911 


802.681 

12,688 
68,021 
177,^78 

9.842 

294 

8,109 

542,124 


122.840 

89,254 

142,188 

65 


.... 

10,007 

10,007 

.... 

64,851 

54.851 

.... 

9,484 

9,484 

•  ••• 

24,294 

24,224 

$146,924 

184,512 

831,466 

518 

10.G94 

11,207 

2,061 

142 

2.208 

.... 

159 

159 

186 

1,570 

1.706 

253 

253 

693 

83 

770 

«... 

107 

107 

8 

8332 

885 

5,189 

13,682 

18,871 

991 

811 

1,803 
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BraadstofEs— 

Wheat 

Wheat  Floor 

All  other  preparatlona,  used  at  food 

Brittlea.  8orted«  bunched  or  prepared Iba.  (8,281 

Bnuhee 

BattooB  and  Batton  Forma 

Candlea  and  Tapers 

Carbon  Pota.  for  Electric  Batteries 

Carbons,  for  Electric  Lighting hnndreds,  4,U0 

Cement,  Roman,  Portland,  and  other  Hydraulic, 

lbs.  I,871.8S7 
Chemicals,  Drugs  and  Dyes— 

Argols,  or  Wine  Lees 

Coal  Tar,  Colors  and  Dyes 

Cochineal 

Dyewoods— 

Bztracto  and  decoctions  of lbs.       02,287 

Glycerine "        «;,a69 

Gams,  Chicle. "     1,576,688 

Lime.  Chloride  of,  or  Bleaching  Powder,  .lbs.  1,826 

Mineral  Waters galls.  2,519 

Opiam,  cmde,  or  nnmanafactored. lbs.  47,682 

Potash—Chlorate  of 1  bs.  190,847 

Soda— Caustic •*  012,949 

Sal  Soda, 

Soda  Ash 

All  other  Salts  of 

Sumac,  ground lbs.  24,000 

All  other  Chemicals 

Chocolate,  prepared  or  manufactured,  (not  including 

Confectionery) lbs.  22,468 

Clays,  or  Earths,  all  other  than  common  blue,  in- 
cluding China  Clay  or  Kaoline tons,  1 

Clocks  and  Watches,  and  parts  of — 

Clocks,  and  parts  of , 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

Coal  and  Coke- 
Bituminous  Coal 

Coke 

Cocoa  or  Cacao,  prepared  or  manufactured, 

lbs.  1,000 

Collodinm,  and  manufactures  of "       160 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of— 

Manufactures  of 

Cork,  manufactures  of 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of— 
Manufactures  of— 
Cloth,  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted 

or  printed sq.  yds.  208,778 

Clothing,  ready  made,  and  other  wearing  apparel, 

not  including  knit  goods 

Knit  Goods,  Stockings,  Hose,  Half  Hose,  Shirts, 
Drawers,  and  all  goods  made,  fashioned,  nar- 
rowed or  shaped  on  knitting  machines  or 
frames,  or  knit  by  hand 


P0H(tf 
NmihTork, 

Total 

U.S. 

1900-1901. 

$418,880 

$418,889 

.... 

67,858 

67,868 

$894 

80,868 

80.666 

27,041 

68 

2r,109 

69 

481 

540 

4.808 

64 

4,878 

..•• 

806 

806 

.«■• 

16 

16 

8,610 

106 

8,716 

4,808 

68,170 

7-^,972 

816 

816 

86,117 

18,564 

88,681 

.... 

625 

025 

8,181 

68« 

8,767 

8,017 

10,8)i8 

13,289 

824,547 

58,918 

878,450 

46 

10 

56 

1,001 

3,160 

4,161 

104,878 

4,216 

108,594 

84,848 

.... 

84,348 

19,078 

4,810 

88,888 

.... 

426 

485 

.... 

8.666 

8.666 

.... 

8.487 

8.487 

686 

1,260 

1,786 

64,851 

44.227 

109,078 

4.508 

882 

4,785 

80 

463 

•188 

478 

88 

561 

585 

148 

678 

14,888 

14.288 

.... 

82 

88 

286 

98 

818 

847 

.... 

847 

4.662 

5.680 

10,388 

8,741 

28,101 

81,848 

28.970 

499 

89,469 

8.886 

48,n5 

51,041 

1,998 


1,014 


8,018 
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FoBiiGN  Bxpobts^Artiglm  Patiho  Duty.  ySth-^k. 

Cotton,  and  manafactares  of— 
Mannfactorea  of— 
Lacea«  Edginga«  Bmbroideriea,  Insertings,  Neck 
Rofflings,    Rnchings,    Trimmings,    Tackings, 
Lace  Window  Cortaina,  and  other  similar  tam- 
boured articles $842,746 

Thread,  (not  on  spools,)  Tama,  Warps,  or  Warp 

Yam lbs.  6.071  2,814 

All  other 19,984 

Barthen,  Stone  and  China  Ware- 
China,  Porcelain.  Parian  and  Bisque— 

Not  decorated  or  ornamented 546 

Decorated  or  ornamented 4,768 

All  other 884 

Eggs 

Pans,  all  other,  except  common  Palm  Leaf 918 

FM^thers,  Ac.,  Natural  and  Artificial— 
Feathers  and  Downs,  crude,  not  dressed,  colored  or 

ma  n  nf actured 87,766 

Feathers  and  Downs,  natural,  dresaed,  colored  or 

manufactured,  and  dressed  and  finished  birds  —  120 

Feathers,   Flowers,   Fruits,   Grains   and   Leaves, 

artificial 2.809 

Felt  Roofing 

Fibers.  Vegetable  and  Textile  Graasee,  and  manufac- 
tures of,  not  elsewhere  specified— 
Unmanufactured- 
Hemp .... 

Manufactures  of — 
Bagging,  gunny  cloth,  and  similar  fabrics  suitable 

forcovering  cotton 806 

Bagsof  Jute 4,678 

Cables,  Cordage,  Threads  and  Twine,  not  else- 
where specified lbs.  1,505  977 

Carpets  and  Carpeting sq.  yds.  74  51 

Fabrics,  plain,  woven  of  single  Jute  Tarn..  .     ..  19,484 

Yams 

Allother 11,698 

Fish— Fresh— All  other  except  Lobster,  canned  or 

uncanned .... 

Cured  or  Preserved- 
Anchovies  and  Sardines,  packed  in  oil  or  other- 

wlae 5,571 

Cod.  Haddock,  Hake  and  Pollock,  dried,  smoked. 

salted  or  pickled lbs.  9,620,283  868,550 

Herring,  dried  or  smoked ''  2,775,587  68,640 

Pickled  or  salted "      261,424  6,509 

Mackerel,  pickled  or  salted '*        54.600  2,268 

Salmon,  pickled  or  salted *'       27,156  1,104 

Allother 6,177 

Fruits,  including  Nuts- 
Currants lbs.  797,488  85,5'J2 

Dates "   189,514  4,881 

Figs. *♦    151,485  6,569 

Lemons "     72,900  2,841 

OnngoB .... 

Plnma  and  Pranea lbs.       100  10 

Baisins **   922,125  54,666 

Prepared  or  Preserved 8,846 


$1,497 


68,049 


18 


4,218 


$844,948 


»,649 

111.688 

4,281 

4,749 

8.920 

116 

107 

4,827 
9,512 
4,264 
116 
1,020 

80 

87,846 

888 

606 

8,158 
111 

4,467 
111 

68,049 


850 

555 

7,417 

18,096 

.... 

977 

.... 

51 

4,892 

16.876 

284 

284 

88,866 

49,969 

18 


9.789 


66,421 

484.871 

25,875 

94,515 

77 

6,586 

590 

2,858 

499 

1,596 

18,674 

19,851 

878 

85,964 

877 

5.258 

988 

7,507 

6,470 

8,811 

19,516 

19,516 

18 

28 

2.617 

57,878 

80,287 

84.188 
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PniltB.  inclading  Natt— 

All  other. 

^at8— 

Almondi lb«.  199,884 

All  other,  except  Cocoa  Nats 

Pnrs,  and  manafactoree  of  FuPi 

Gelatine,  manafactiirea  of. 

Ginger,  preaerved  or  pickled lbs.  81,688 

Glass  and  Glassware— 

BotUes.  Vlala,  Demijohns,  Carboys  and  Jars 

Cylinder,  Crown  and  Common  Window  Glass,  aa- 

PO»»hed lbs.  6,600 

Plate  Glass,  cast,  polished,  nnsilvered 

All  other 

Q'oe .'lbs.  15,419 

Grease  

Gunpowder,  and  all  Explosive  Sabstances— 

Caruidges 

Firecrackers lbs.  608,828 

Pnse,  mining  and  blasting 

Gnt,  mannfactnres  of 

Hair,  nnmanofactured 

Mannfactures  of 

Hats,  Bonnets  and  Hoods,  and  materials  for,  com- 
posed of  straw,  chip  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow, 
osier  or  rattan— 

Hats.  Bonnets  and  Hoods 

Materials  for 

Hay tons,  1,049 

Hides  and  Skins,  other  than  For  Skins— 

Hides  of  Cattle  lbs.  2,481,480 

Honey galls.  62,969 

Hops lbs.  25,712 

India  Rnbber  and  Gntta  Percha,  and  mannfactnres 
of- 

Manufactnres  of— Gntta  Percha 

India  Rubber 

Ink  and  Ink  Powders 

Iron  and  Steel,  and  manufactures  of — 

Pig  Iron tons,  2 

Scrap  Iron  and  Steel,  fit  only  to  be  re-manufactured, 

tons,  748 

Bar  Iron lbs.  1,025 

Hoop,  Band  or  Scroll 

Ingots,  Blooms,  Slabs,  BillcU  and  Bars  of  Steel, 

and  Steel  in  forms,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Sheet,  I'lute  and  Taggers'  Iron  or  Steel.. ..lbs. 4,174 

Tin  Plates,  Terne  Plates  and  Taggers*  Tin 

Wh^Kods 

Wire  and  articles  made  from lbs.  1,868 

Manufactures  of— 

Chtins 

Cutle  ry 

Firearms 

Machinery 

All  other 

Ivory,  and  manufactures  of— 
Manufactures  of 


THqf 
7' York. 

Agqr«gat«(f 

aU  other  PorU 

qflhtU.a, 

Total 

U.S. 

1900-1901. 

$1,679 

$88,675 

$90,847 

88,868 
28.298 
898,257 

1,866 

828 
1,848 
15,464 

109 

24,090 
29,640 

808,721 

109 

1,836 

8.821 

8.146 

6,866 

180 

6,285 
8,451 

10 

1,766 

8^ 

6,880 

180 

10 

7,051 

2,780 

5,880 

990 

85,064 

499 

49 

8,581 

1,820 

1,205 

189 
417 

990 

87,169 

499 

49 

8,770 

8,287 

840 

48,663 

8,695 

7.562 
1,196 

8,402 

49.859 

8.696 

896,678 
89,898 
6,108 

111,106 

19 

176 

407,678 
89.918 
6.878 

695 

106 

50 

16.037 
18 

696 

16.103 

68 

122 

8,266 

8,888 

6,435 
7i 

175.817 

4.416 

16 

181,858 

4,488 

16 

500 
30 

984 

7.715 

15.018 

63 

805 

9S4 

8,215 

15,018 

58 

835 

8,843 
18.246 

18,773 
45,714 

1.016 

1,366 

5.010 

79,545 

64,147 

1,016 

6,209 

88.256 

98.318 

99,861 

10 


10 
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FoREioM  ExpoBTB— Articles  Fating  Dxitt. 

Jewelry,  mnnafactures  of  Gold  and  Silver  and  Pre- 
ciouB  Stones- 
Diamonds,  cat,  bat  not  set 

Other  Precious  Stones,  cot.  bnt  not  set,  inclading 

nataral  Pearls 

Jewelry,  and  manofactares  of  Gold  and  Silver..... 
Lead,  and  mannfactares  of — 

Lead  in  Ore,  and  Base  Ballion lbs.  68,281 

Pigs,  bars  and  old "      4,060 

If  annf actnres  of 

Leather,  and  manufactares  of— 

Band.  Belting,  and  other  Sole  Leather 

Calfskins,  tanned,  or  tanned  and  dressed,  and 

patent,  enameled  and  Japanned 

Skins  for  Morocco 

Upper  Leather,  dressed,  and  Skins  dressed  and 

finished,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Manufactures  of— 

G  loves  of  Kid  or  other  Leather 

All  other 

Malt  Barley 

Malt  Liquors— 

In  bottles  or  jugs galls.  198 

In  other  coverings 

Marble  and  Stone,  and  manufactures  of— 

Marble,  and  manufactures  of 

Stone,  and  manufactures  of,  including  Slate 

Matches,  Friction  or  Lucifer 

Matting  and  Matsjor  floors,  manufactured  from  round 
or  split  Btraw,  or  other  vegetable  substances,  includ- 
ing Chinese,  Japanese  and  India  Straw  Matting, 

sq.  yds.  16,242 
Metnls,  Metal  Compositions,  and  manufactures  of, 
not  elsewhere  specified— 

Bronze  manufactures 

All  other 

Minerals— Mica lbs.  1 1,580 

Mineral  substances,  advanced  in  value  by  refining 

or  grinding,  Ac 

Musical  Instruments,  and  parts  of 

Oils— Animal  or  Rendered— 

Whale  and  Fish galls.  15,197 

Another **       8,775 

Mineral,  from  countries  Imposing  duty  on  like  im- 
ports from  the  United  States galls.  1,400 

Vegetable— Fixed  or  Expressed— 

Olive  Salad galls.  1,141 

Another 

Volatnc,  or  Essential,  and  Distilled 

Paints,  Pigments  and  Colors 

Paper,  and  mnnufaclurcs  of— 

Lithographic  Labels  and  Prints 

All  other 

Pencils-Slnte 

Perfumeries.  Cosmetics,  and  all  Toilet  Preparations. 

Pipes  and  Smokers'  Articles 

Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines 


NetD-iark.    Zftheu!^8 


$4,024 


1,262 


$149 


1,224 


Total 

U.S. 

1900-1901. 


$4,178 


17,576 
82,592 

49 
2,417 

17.626 
25,009 

1.190 

40 

630 

4,668,946 
2,777 
8,887 

4,570,186 
2.817 
4,467 

822 

82.984 

88,806 

919 

1.669 
11,025 

2,588 
11.026 

6,112 

12.688 

18,785 

19,917 
499 

68 

42,559 

928 

19,980 

48,068 

928 

286 

4,992 
1,226 

5.228 
1.226 

4,187 
44 

849 

214 

8,869 

282 

4,851 
8,418 
1,181 

2,4e6 


11.896 

.... 

11,896 

88.226 

17.672 

40,898 

2.145 

229 

2.874 

127 

187 

1,586 

2.871 

8,957 

9.687 

747 

10.434 

968 

.... 

968 

798 

.... 

798 

1.552 

8.099 

4.651 

10.614 

11,058 

21,«72 

1,697 

1.228 

2.925 

15,382 

4,524 

19.906 

2,981 

.... 

2,981 

12,698 

6,798 

19.496 

.... 

77 

77 

4.658 

2,T00 

7,358 

83 

396 

479 

454 

875 

1,829 
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FoBBieM  BzpoRTt— Abtiolm  PATDie  Duty,   x 

Pliiflter,  Rock  or  Oyptom^ 

Crude,  groand,  and  calcined torn,  15 

Manaf actnree  of. 

Plates,  Electrotype,  Stereotype,  Ac 

Photographic,  or  Filma,  diy 

ProTiaione,  oompriaing  Meat  and  Dairy  Prodncta— 
Meat  Prodact»- 

Meatand  Meat  Extracts 

AJl  other 

Dairy  Prodncts— 

Batter lbs.       25 

Cheese..  •♦  151,061 

Millc 

Qaills,  mannfactares  of 

Rice  lbs.  6,006.981 

Saccharine "  ],625 

Salt. "       217,668 

Seeds— Linseed  or  Flaxseed bosh.  21,058 

All  other 

Shells,  and  manofactores  of— 

Mannfactares  of 

Silk,  and  manofactores  of— 
Manofactores  of— 
Clothing,  ready  made,  and  other  wearing  apparel. . 

Dress  and  Piece  Goods 

Laces  and  Embroideriea 

Ribbons 

Span  Silk,  in  skeins,  cope,  warps,  or  on  beams, 

lbs.  16,760 

AJl  other 

Soap- 
Fancy,  Perfumed,  and  all  descriptions  of  Toilet, 

lbs.  1,059 

All  other 

Spices,  ongroond,  all  other,  not  elsewhere  specified, 

lbs.  10,258 
Spirits,  distilled— 

Brandy proof  galls.    1,555 

AU  other *'       **      10,188 

Sponges 

Starch lbs.  29,177 

Straw,  and  mannfactares  of 

Sogar  and  Molasses— 

Molaeeee 

Sogar,  not  above  No.  16,  DotcU  Standard  in  color- 
Beet  

Cane lbs.  268,687 

Sogar,  above  No.  16,  Dotch  Standard  in  color, 

lbs.  2,149.205 

Confectionery 

Talc,  groond,  (powdered  or  prepared) lbs.     7,096 

Tea "    863,064 

Tobacco,  and  manofactores  of— 

Leaf,  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers lbs.  723,292 

Another "   901,778 

Manofactores  of— 

Cigar?,  Cigarettes  and  Cheroots lbs.  1,184 

All  other 


bm./m'       Aggrtgai4(f       Total 


w-xorit. 

(tftAsU.S. 

1900-1901. 

$186 

.... 

$186 

10 

$41 

51 

877 

189 

499 

.... 

128 

128 

4,648 

18,744 

17,898 

«B7 

8,929 

4,756 

8 

1,087 

1,085 

18.118 

4,069 

28,182 

..•• 

97,241 

97,241 

757 

.... 

767 

116.587 

70,615 

187,208 

1,987 

.... 

1,987 

800 

2,748 

8,048 

80,968 

71 

81,059 

640 

8,994 

4,564 

478 


473 


2,869 

109,062 

16,091 

8,206 

6.494 

4.981 

418 

781 

8,868 

118,958 

15,604 

8,987 

84.477 

84,788 

97S 
78.690 

25.455 
118,428 

814 
99 

12 
6,117 

896 
6,816 

388 

8,882 

8,715 

1,480 

90,837 

148,613 

620 

155 

4,809 
85,419 

8.768 

220 

21.798 

6,889 

66,?66 

147,381 

840 

21,948 

.... 

11,144 

11,144 

5,116 

9,060 
5,189 

9,059 
10,945 

54,042 

84 

155 

93,894 

65,067 
1.580 

58,744 

109.099 

1,614 

155 

158,688 

628,078 
383.964 

62,877 
101,945 

690,455 
488,909 

8,744 
8,424 

32,680 
82,278 

86,864 
84,697 
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FOBSIOM  EXFOBTB— ABTIOLBS  PATDie  DUTT. 

Toys 

Umbrellas,  Paraeols  and  Snnahadea— 
Covered  with  silk,  or  other  material,  except  paper.. 

Varalsh.  other  than  Spirit 

Vegetables- 
Beans  and  Dried  Peas bosh.  IIS.MS 

Onions ♦*        2,791 

Pickles  and  Saaoes 

All  other,  in  their  natural  sUte 

Preserved  or  prepared 

Vinegar 

Waste,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Wines- 
Champagne  and  other  Sparkling. . .  .doz.  qnarts.  7S8 

StUl  Wines,  in  casks galls.  11,880 

In  other  coverings doz.  qnarts,  1,066 

Wood,  and  manuractnres  of— 
Unmanufactnred— 
Timber,  hewn,  squared  or  sided,  .cnbic  feet,  1,296 
Lumber,  Boards,  Planks,  Deals  and  other  sawed 

Lnmber M.  feet,  22,698 

Shingles 

All  other 

Another 

Manufactures  of— 

Cabinet  or  House  Furniture 

Wood  Pulp tons,  66 

All  other 

Wool,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like 
animals,  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Class  one.  Clothing lbs.  8,251,881 

Class  two.  Combing 

Class  three,  Carpet lbs.  191,882 

Manufactures  of— 

Carpets  and  Carpeting sq^.  yds.  8,168 

Clothing,  ready  made,  and  other  wearmg  apparel, 

except  bhuwls  and  knit  fabrics 

Cloths lbs.  48,000 

Drees  Goods,  women^s  and  diildren's, 

sq.  yds.  2S6.794 
Mnngo.  flocks,  shoddy,  noils,  wool  extracts,  rags 

and  waeie 1  bs.  42,7l7 

Shawls 

Yams lbs.  82,219 

All  other 

Zinc  or  Spelter,  and  manufactures  of— 

In  blocks  or  pigs  and  old lbs.  18,888 

Manufactures  of 

All  otht^  dutiable  articles ., — 

Total  value  of  foreign  merchandise  paying  duty.. 
Total  value  of  foreign  merchandise  free  or  duty.. 

Total  value  of  foreign  merchandise  exported 

Total  value  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion  exported. 


PortQf 

<tfth4U.8. 

U.8, 
1900-1901. 

$14,176 

$5,666 

$19,881 

.... 

1.776 

1.776 

•  ••• 

16 

16 

148,681 

18,010 

160,691 

2,670 

.... 

2,670 

1,904 

905 

2,809 

66 

158 

219 

8,197 

18,545 

86.742 

•  ... 

88 

88 

68 

.... 

68 

9,668 

21,990 

81,552 

9,127 

6.116 

15,248 

8.689 

9.087 

17,786 

192 

70 

268 

842,181 

86,782 

878.918 



8,876 

2,876 

10.681 

558 

11,289 

.... 

4.680 

4,689 

9,566 

1,888 

11.898 

3.296 

455 

8,750 

62,296 

40,861 

102,657 

851,419 
16*,9i9 

124,998 

28,845 
9,167 

476,411 
28,815 
26,066 

7,185 

15 

7,150 

1,889 
29,888 

100,555 
8,015 

101,894 
87,898 

58,681 

668 

59,249 

4,602 

7 

18,866 

10,578 

162 
882 

ll',498 

4,764 

389 

18,855 

22.071 

1,262 
'i,448 

612 

1,608 

815 

1,864 
1.608 
».258 

$5,709,730 
6,954,213 

$12,663,948 
1,553.325 


Total  value  of  foreign  exports,  1900-1901 . 


Value  of  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  and  of  coin 
and  bullion,  shipped  in  cars  and  other  land  vehiclea. 

Value  of  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  and  of  com 
and  bullion,  shipped  in  American  vessels 

Value  of  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  and  of  coin 
and  bullion,  shipped  in  foreign  vessels 

Total  value  of  foreign  exports,  1900-1901 


$8,113,265 
6,624,977 

$14,688,242 
4,502,944 


$18,822,995 
13  479,190 

$27,802,185 
6,056,269 


$14,217,268 

$19,141,186 

$83,858,454 

$1,851,021 

$6,349,099 

$8,200,120 

2,569,640 

2,558,547 

5.128.187 

9.796,607 

10,238,540 

20,085,147 

$14,217,268 

$19,141,186 

$38,858,454 
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ReeapituliUion  of  leading  ArtieUi  of  Merchandise  ImporUd  irUo  and  J£xported 
from  the  Port  of  Hew- York,  during  the  JisccU  pear  ended  June  dOlh,  1901, 
compared  with  the  aggregate  of  aU  other  Ports  of  the  United  States  for  the 
same  period. 

IMPORTS  OP  FOREIGN  MEROHANDISB. 


Portqf 
Xevf-York. 


ARTI0LB8. 

Sugar  and  Molasses— 

Sogor lbs.  2,519,165,688 

Molasses galls.    28-^,760 

Coffee lbs.  705,627,8(W 

Tea. **     49,747,518 

Manafactures  of  Cotton 

Manafactures  of  Silk 83,566,899 


Aggregate  of 

all  other  PorU 

qfthsU.S. 


Total 

U.S. 

190U-1901. 


$57,292,408  \ 
48,441  I* 


$57,885,849       $84,275,874       $91,611,738 


50,978,201 
5,659,979 

Si!,770,852 


Manufactures  of  Flax,  Hemp,  Ac. , 

Manufactures  of  Wool 

Hides  and  Skins,  other  than  For  Skins- 
Hides  of  Cattle lbs.  91,450,495 


Goat  Skins 

Another 

India  Rubber 

Raw  Silk 

Tin— In  Bars,  Blocks,  Pigs.  Ac 

Tin  Plates,  Teme  Plates  and  Taggers* 
Tin, 

Precious  Stones 

Tobacco  and  Manufactures- 
Leaf lbs.  18.880,612 

Manufactures 

Leather  and  Manufactures  of  Leather .'. 

Fnrs  and  Manufactures  of 

Wool lbs.  44,925,669 

Wines 

Cocoa,  crude,  and  Leaves  and  Shells  of..lbs.  43,813,498 

Manila  Hemp tons,  83.906 

SisalGrass **     27,508 

Copper  and  Manufactures  of— 
Pigs,  bars,  ingots,  plates,  old  and  other  nnnumnfao- 
tured lbs.  84,710,457 

Cotton— Unmanufactured **    18,462.085 


50.552,167 
4i,810,129 
58,211,715 
2,162,893 
64,768,111 

90,158,651 


$ll,79l>,699  ( 
1,405,448  \ 


16,48^,941 
11,784,474 

11.248,980 
14,955,875 

8,272,649 
27,310,112 

8,253,958 
17,526.715 

2,790,346 
19,804,008 


18.108,142 

6,753,203 
9,816,136 
4,581,079 
5,T0A675 
6,172,116 
8,694,065 
8,143,967 


4,986,951 
1,900,068 


11,888,198 
6,857,897 
7,476,088 
8,275,239 
16,276,667 
2,800,8^2 

8,393,483 
5,6vl.l58 
4,723.018 
1,145,271 
21.099,819 
2,27^,838 

979,716 
621,728 


6,572,884 

5,133,809 
1,203.522 
7,918,802 
2,516,861 
800,718 
8,421,381 
4,828,697 


4,922,530 

4,887,765 


62,861,399 
11.017.876 
40,216.936 
2(5,842. 18& 
32,76  ,C08 
14,5^5,306 

14,647.4  la 
20.577.038 
12,995,567 
28.455,883 
29,853,777 
19,805,551 

8,770,062 
20,425,786 


18,770.525 

11.887,012 
11,019,(58 
12,529,881 
8,219.2-36 
6,472.829 
7,116,446 
7,972,564 


9,909,481 
6,787,828 


Total  value  of  leading  articles  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise     1368,688,886     $:61,954,638      $680,642,969 

Total  value  of  all  other  articles  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise       158.671,571       188,967,626         292,529.197 

Total  value  of  coin  and  bullion 27,431 .777        75,005,931         102,487,708 


Total  value  of  foreign  imports,  1900-1901 1554,691,683    $370,918,190      $925,609,87$ 

EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE. 

Cotton bales,  631,647    lbs.  818,481.685     $80,0«7.408     $288,646,035       $S18,673,44a 

Bread  stuff  8 — 

Wheat bush.  23.063,534 

Wheat  Flour bbls.    4,141.593 

Corn bush.  44,529,272 

Barley *'       1,073.3:0 

Oats **        9,982,974 

Rye "       1,202,031 

All  other  Breadstuffs 


18,831.178 

77,940,666 

96,771,743 

14,405,472 

66,053,824 

69,459,296 

21,395,459 

61,182,524 

82,527,98a 

49l*,284 

2,384.281 

2,88:3,565 

8.157,980 

8,607,850 

11,765.330 

720,175 

601,804 

1,821,979 

4,228,963 

6,635,769 

10.864,722 
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Abtiolu. 


Pt/Hqf 
NetthTork, 


S»,2S7,896 

108.011,683 

49,577,887 

844,880,485 

61,748,818 

89,148,04« 

879,078,998 

111,558,668 

17.156,032 

23,683,125 


2.071,686 

18,193,099 
2,-207,824 

18,019,156 
5,171,488 
1,906,782 

20.680,225 
8,628,818 
2,858.106 
2,838,562 

11,297.154 


Proyitlons— 

Beef,  canned. lbs. 

"     fresh " 

Tallow " 

Bacon *» 

Hinnf ,,...,,,  ** 

Pork,  aalted  or  pickled " 

Lard ^ " 

Oleomargarine  (the  oil) " 

Batter •» 

Cheese ** 

All  other  Provisions 

Oils,  Mineral— 

IllnminaUng galls.  522,972.684 

Lubricating ••       54,828,073 

All  other  Mineral ....    *'       18,892,9.)4 

Vegetable^Cotton  Seed ** 

Tobacco  and  mannfactores— 

Leaf lbs.  165.818,099 

Mannfactores 

Copper— 

Ingots,  bars,  plates  and  old lbs.  178,197,286      29,856.976 

Lron  and  Steel,  and  manofactares  of 81.570,182 

Machinery,  including  Locomotive  Engines 32,718,761 

Manufactures  of  Cotton 12.492,662 

Cattlt. number.  125,266       12,128,918 

Leather lbs.    21,690,800      $1,118. 

Other,  and  manufactures  of 8,440, 

AMTicultural  implements 11,271.785 

Horses number,  20.435        8,<66,10l 

ParafSne  and  Paraffloe  Wax lbs.  101,466,080        5,258,745 


185,456.9271 
7,987,883  \ 
1,815,487  J 
19,638,914 

114,940,369 ) 
4,439,633  ( 


44,758,797 
7,854,864 


all  other  Ports 
qfUu  U.S. 

8,236,815 

18,658,269 

1,641,887 

19,479,870 

17,671.840 

8,019,861 

86,879,988 

8,818.060 

1,156.797 

1,618,447 

8,014,196 


24,977.944 
9.186,467 


ToUd 

U.S. 

1900-1901. 

5,807,501 
31,861.361 

8,848,661 
87,499,026 
28,848,778 

9,986,683 
46,660,148 
11,846.378 

4,014,905 

8,950,999 
10,311,852 


69.786,741 
16,541,831 


19.379,992    18,369,086    «t749.078 


8.--n8 1 

0.869  j 


18,008.400 
85.934.649 
17,095,788 
7.779.856 
26,438,062 


41,260,876 
67,504,881 
49.814,480 
20,272.418 
37,666,980 


12,558,647        15,870,006  27,928,668 


5,041,699 
6,607.744 
1,698,548 


16,818,484 
8,878,845 
6.857.288 


Total  value  of  leading  articles  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise     $408,649,009  $772,998,148   $1,181,642,158 

Total  value  of  all  other  articles  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise       108,280.026  170,540,628        878,8a0.664 

Total  value  of  domestic  coin  and  bullion 102,389,646  9,024,448        1 1 1,414.068 

Total  value  of  domestic  exports,  1900-1901 $619,318,681  $952,558,218  $1,571,876,804 


Becapitulatwn  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Port  of  New-  York,  compared  with 
dUporteofthe  United  Statee,  during  t?ie  fiical  year  ended  June  90th,  1901. 


Port  of 


Total 


hew-York.  uuU.S. 
FoBBiew  Mbbohamdxsb— Including  Coin  and  Bullion- 
Imported $554,601,688  $025,600,878 

Exported 14.217,268  83.868,464 

Consumed  and  on  hand $540,474,416      $802,251,410 

DoHBsnc  Mbbohahdisk— Including  Coin  and  Bullion- 
Exported 610.818.681      1,671,876,894 

Excess  of  domestic  exports  over  foreign  imports  at  the  Port  of 

New-York $78,844,266 

Excess  of  domestic  exports  over  foreign  imports  at  all  Ports  of  the 


United  SUtes.. 


....       $679,625,475 

Total  Foreign  Commerce,  1900-1901 $1,188,227,632  $2,530,845,221 

"  "  1890-1900 1,168,785.560      2.420,282,786 


Increase  at  the  Port  of  New-Tork $10,442,073 

Increase  at  all  Ports  of  the  United  States .... 

J 


$101,612,435 
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Statement  ex?Ubiting  tJie  fluctuatione  in  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Port  of 
New-  York  during  the  last  ten  yeare,  compared  with  all  parte  of  the  United 
Stateefor  the  eame  period  : 

Port  ov  Nsw-Tork. 

Total 

Foreign  Comnurot.  Increase.            Dtcream. 

FlM^  year  ended  Jane  80.  1901 $l,188«227,e82  $19,442,078 

1900 1,168,785,669  108,971,646 

1899 1,059.818,913  62,868.497 

18J8 996,955,416  ....                $89,255,760 

1897 1,036,211,172  ....                    8,158,044 

1896 1,089,364,216  105,078,902 

•*    1895 984,290,814  ....        27,088,077 

' 1894 961,818,891  ....        78,047,018 

1898... 1,034,865,404  26,855,474 

1892 1,061,220.878  61,828,243 

AUi  PoBTt  or  THB  Umitsd  Statu. 

Total 

Foreign  Commtrce,  Inertaee.           Deeream, 

Fiscal  year  ended  Jane  80, 1901 $2,680,845,221  $101,612,485 

1900 2,429,232,786  291,590,195 

"          "          1899 2,137,642,691  68,279.628 

1898 2,069,863.069  85,782.876 

♦*         **          1897 2,033,580.193  185,994,718 

1896 1,897,586,480  187,717,644 

"         "          1896 1,709.867.886  ....                $50,482,865 

1894 1,760,300,191  ....                  147.661,721 

1898 1,907,851,918  ....                 102,489,124 

•*         "          1892 2,010,841,086  185.780,941 


The  Foreign  Carrying  Trade  of  the  Port  of  New-York  and  of  the  United  States, 

Fos  THB  Fiscal  Ybab  bndbd  Junb  SOth,  1901. 

The  following  etatement  exhibits  the  value  of  Mercliandise  and  of  Coin  and  Bullion 
Imported  into  and  Exported  from  the  Port  of  New-  York  by  American  and 
Foreign  Veeeele,  and  by  Land  Vehicles,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30rA,  1901,  compared  with  all  Ports  of  the  United  Stateefor  the  eame  period. 

POBT  OF  NbW-YoKK. 

American  Foreign  Land 

Vessels.  Vessels.  Vehicles.  Total. 

Importo  broagbt  in $68.3.^.782  $484,579,781  $1,731,170  $554,691,688 

Domestic  exports  shipped  in.  66.893.347  562.425.334  ....  619,318,682 

Foreign  exports  shipped  in..  2,569.640  9,796,607  1,851,021  14,217.268 

Total  Talnes,  1900-1901...      $127,843,769       $1,056,801,672  $3,682,191       $1,188,227,682 


$127,843,769       $1,056,801,672 
All  Ports  or  thb  Umitbd  Statxs. 


American  Foreign 

Vessels.  Vessels. 

ImporU  broaght  In $132,784,914  $708,9S9,584 

Domestic  exporto  shipped  in.        101, 1 14,162  1,362, 40. ',244 

Foreign  exports  shipped  in. .           5,123,187  20,035,147 

Total  Talaes,  1900-1901.. 


Land 
Vehicles. 

$83,835,425 

108.860,488 

8,200.120 


Total. 

$925,600,878 

l,5n,876.894 

88,858,464 


$239,022,263        $2,091,426,925         $2C0,396,038        $8,680,845,881 
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Forty- Fourth  Annual  Report — Fart  ll. 


NUHBEB  AND   ToNNAGE   OF    VkSSELS    EnOAGED    IN    THE    FoBEIGN 

Trade  of  the  United  States — Continued. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  number  of  American  and  Foreign  VeueU,  Sail  and 
Steam,  with  their  Tonnage,  which  ENTERED  the  Part  of  New-York,  and 
the  Countries  from  which  they  Arrited,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Juns 
SOth,  1901. 


American  and  Foreign  Sailing  Vessels. 


Entirbd  thb  Pobt  or  Nbw-Tobk  rnoM  / 


Ambrioan 

VBe!*EL8. 


FORBIGM 

Vksselh. 


Total. 


Argentine  Repablic 

Belgtam 

Brazil 

Ceutral  American  States  : 

Costa  Rica  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  .. . 

Hondnras  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. . . . 

Nicaragua  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 

ChflL 

Colombia  on  the  Caribbean  Sea / 

Cuba 

Denmark  and  Dependencies : 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies 

France  and  Dependencies : 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  Guiana 

French  Africa 

Germany 

Great  Britain  and  Dependencies  : 

United  Klngdon>^ 

England..' 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

Dominion  of  Canada- 
Nova  Scotia,  New-Brunswickf  Ac. 
Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  <fcc.. 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

British  West  Indies 

British  Guiana 

British  Rant  Indies 

Hong  Kong  

British  Australasia  : 

Now-Zealand,  &c 

British  West  Africa 

British  South  Africa 

Hayti 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico  on  the  Gulf 


Numl>4r. 
10 


Tons,  Number,    Tons,  Number.    Tons. 


9 
2 

1 

1 

45 


154 
1 


C748 
5.S10 


809 

493 

1.58-2 

216 

17,189 


S,8S4 


10,407 


978 
103 

86,98^ 
658 

27,116 
2,276 
8,628 

18,286 

2,800 
870 

2.830 

4.040 
707 


27 

7 
81 

2 

1 

1 

5 

15 

21 

8 
8 

18 

6 
8 

1 
10 


46 

7 
9 


209 
4 
2 
24 
8 
6 
8 

2 
2 
2 
6 
7 
6 


18,124 
13.689 
14,815 

770 
144 

186 
6.588 
2.913 
6,333 

4,865 
619 

16,242 

5,869 

1,581 

745 

16,509 


80,288 
15,742 
14,226 


62,598 

1,271 

496 

15,508 
8,566 
9,201 
4,452 

1,835 
522 
8,478 
1,664 
8,676 
12,06S 


87 

7 
40 

2 
8 
8 
6 
16 


8 
15 

18 
5 
8 

10 


50 

7 
9 
2 

1 

868 
6 
2 

76 
7 
9 

11 

6 
4 
2 
14 
7 
7 
2 


84.872 

18,639 
19.525 

770 

858 

679 

8,165 

8,129 

28.472 

4,365 
4,468 

15,242 

5,369 

1,584 

745 

16,509 


90,615 

15,742 

14,2-^6 

972 

103 

89,580 

1,994 

496 

42,624 
5,841 

12,829 

17,788 

4.185 
1,392 
3,478 
4.494 
8,676 
16,108 
707 
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AmBIOAN 

„  Vbsbbls. 

Emtbked  THi  Port  of  Nbw-Tork  from  , •- 

Number. 
Netherlands  and  Dependencies : 

Netherlands .... 

Dutch  West  Indies 6         8,18» 

Dutch  Guiana t  887 

Dutch  Bast  Indies 

Peru 

Portugal 

San  Domingo 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Turkey  in  Africa— Bgypt 

Uruguay 8  1,« 


Foreign 
Vbssbls. 


Total. 


Tom.  Number.    Tone.  Number.    Tone, 


28        ]0,9]2 


2 

8 

6 
8 

6 

84 
2 
1 
8 
1 


8.087 
2.288 

6,717 
1.726 
6.570 
6,848 
2.001 

606 
8,189 

896 
6,883 

682 
6,176 


2 
14 
2 
6 
2 
6 
62 
2 
1 
8 
1 
8 
1 
11 


8.087 
6,877 

867 
5,717 
1.7«6 
6»570 
17,766 
2,001 

696 
8.289 

896 
6,888 

682 
7,798 


Total  Port  of  New-York 867       168,690       667       877,638        924       686.228 

Total  of  all  other  Ports  of  the  United 
States 4,906    1,356,202    4,871    2,146.640     9,776    8.6rO,742 


Total  United  States b,272    1,618,792    6,428    2,588,178    10,700    4.036,966 

American  and  Foreign  Steam  Vessels. 


Argentine  Republic 

Austria- Hungary 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Central  American  Slates : 

Cos ta  Rica  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. . . 
Guatemala  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. . . . 

Honduras  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 

Nicaragua  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  ... 

Chill 

Chinese  Empire 

Colombia  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 

Cuba 

Denmark  and  Dependencies : 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies 

France  and  Dependencies : 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  West  Indies 

French  Oceanica 

Germany 

Great  Britain  and  Dependencies  : 
United  Kingdom- 
England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Mai ta.  Goza,  &c 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

Dominion  of  Canada- 
Nova  Scotia,  New- Brunswick.  Ac. 

Quebec,  Ontario  and  Manitoba 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 


.... 

21 

87.670 

21 

87,570 

24 

45,929 

24 

46.929 

112 

480,744 

112 

480,744 

1 

1,096 

198 

819,874 

194 

820,469 

.. 

.... 

86 

48,406 

85 

48,405 

,, 

2 

2,462 

2 

2,462 

., 

1 

680 

1 

580 

,, 

.... 

1 

677 

1 

677 

.... 

25 

52,016 

25 

62.016 

.. 

.... 

2 

4.952 

2 

4.962 

67 

107,881 

24 

29,720 

81 

187.601 

91 

27S,449 

196 

288.449 

286 

516,898 

... 

.... 

44 

88.791 

44 

88.791 

.... 

8 

4.570 

8 

4,670 

85 

837,859 

86 

287.859 

1 

229 

47 

101.781 

48 

101.960 

.... 

6 

10,459 

6 

10.469 

2 

8,687 

2 

a687 

•• 

308 

1,278.937 

808 

1.278,987 

40 

209.689 

676 

2,096.864 

616 

2.306,068 

8 

8.826 

102 

273,264 

105 

281,679 

.... 

6 

17.888 

6 

17,888 

1 

m 

I 

2.561 

2 

2.782 

.... 

1 

1,640 

1 

1,640 

2 

393 

46 

78,466 

47 

73,869 

.... 

2 

1.644 

2 

1,644 

47 

81.340 

19 

•  25,677 

66 

56,917 

., 

1 

2.186 

1 

2.186 

.... 

22 

26,349 

22 

25.849 
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ElTTBBKD  THB  PORT  OF  NBW- 

York  prom 

Great  Britain  and  Dependencies  : 

Britiab  West  Indies. , 

BritiabOnlana 

British  East  Indies 

Hong  Kong 

British  Aostralasia : 

Australia , 

New-Zealand,  &z, 

British  Soath  Africa 

British  East  Africa , 

Greece 

Hayti, 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico  on  the  Qalf 

Netherlands  and  Dependencies : 

Netherlands 

Dutch  West  Indies  

Dntch  Gaiana 

Datch  East  Indies 

Pern 

Philippine  Islands 

Portugal  and  Dependencies : 

Portugal 

Azores  and  Madeira  Islands 

Portuguese  Africa , 

Rossia  on  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas. 

Russia  on  the  Black  Sea 

Ban  Domingo 

Spain  and  Dependencies : 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

Canary  Islands 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Turkey  in  Asia. 

Turkey  in  Africa— Egypt 

Venezuela 


Amsrican 

Vessels. 

FORBIGlf 

Vessels. 

Total. 

dumber 

T(mt, 

Nwnber.  Tont. 

Ihtmber.   Toui, 

4 

4,807 

166 

162,011 

170 

166.81S 

1 

1^885 

46 

65,981 

47 

67,156 

•  •.. 

.... 

."^6 

88,484 

86 

88.484 

.... 

.... 

1 

1.697 

1 

1,597 

1 

2,861 

1 

2,861 

.... 

.... 

1 

4.747 

1 

4,747 

•  ••• 

.... 

25 

67,080 

26 

67.080 

.... 

1 

1.666 

1 

1,56ft 

.... 

.... 

4 

6.967 

4 

5,957 

1 

1,621 

87 

80,025 

88 

81,645 

.... 

..•• 

187 

404.749 

m 

404.749 

.... 

.... 

22 

65.297 

22 

5.\2»7 

8S 

196,884 

90 

95.696 

178 

292,482 

186 

440.521 

186 

440,521 

18 

24.220 

1,866 

16 

25,986 

.... 

.... 

590 

1 

699 

.... 

•  •.* 

88 

84,618 

88 

84,618 

.... 

.... 

14,291 

7 

14.291 

.... 

.... 

7,728 

4 

7,728 

.... 

18 

81,066 

18 

81.665 

.... 

.... 

4.686 

8 

4,686 

.... 

10,762 

6 

10.762 

.... 

.... 

2,362 

1 

2,362 

.... 

.... 

1.511 

1 

1,511 

25 

46.162 

14 

8,948 

89 

60.100 

.... 

86 

66.847 

86 

66.847 

.... 

.... 

7,414 

4 

7,414 

.... 

.... 

8,765 

2 

8,765 

13.258 

8 

18.'-»8 

.... 

8,800 

2 

8,800 

.... 

15,770 

0 

15,770 

.... 

.... 

8.470 

2 

8,470 

14 

18.810 

17 

18.959 

81 

82.269 

Total  Port  of  New- York 884       930,791    2,881    7.212,259     8.265    8,143,050 

Total  of  all  other  Poru  of  the  United 
SUtes 8,102    3,9:36,722  12,450  18,051,284    20.552  17,688.006 


Total  United  Stat^ 8.4«6    4,867,513  15,381  20,863,543    28,817  25,731,056 
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NUMBBB  AND    ToNNAGB    OF  YbSSBLS    EnGAGED   IN    THB   FoBBJGN 

Tbadb  op  THB  Unitbd  Statbs — Continued, 

Statement  exhibiUng  ike  number  of  American  and  Foreign  VeeeeU,  8aU  and 
Steam,  mth  their  Tonnage,  which  Departed  from  the  Port  of  Nev>-  York, 
and  the  Countries  for  which  they  CLEARED,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  SOth,  1001. 

American  and  Fobbign  Sailing  Vbssbls. 


ClBARBD  FBOM  THB  PoRT  OF 

Nbw-Tobk  yoR 

Argentine  Repablic. 

Belglam 

BraBiU , 

Central  American  States : 

Hondnma  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. , 

Micaragna  on  the  Caribbean  Sea , 

Nicaragua  on  the  Pacific 

Chinese  Empire. 

Colombia  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 

Cuba 

Denmark  and  Dependencies : 

Denmark , 

Danish  West  Indies 

Greenland,  Iceland,  &c 

Prance  and  Dependencies  : 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

Miquelon,  Langley,  Ac 

French  West  Indies 

French  Qnlana 

French  East  Indies 

French  Africa. 

Madagascar 

Great  Britain  and  Dependencies  : 
United  Kingdom- 
England. 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Bermnda 

British  Honduras 

Dominion  of  Canada- 
Nova  Scotia,  New-Brunswick,  Ac. . . 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

British  West  Indies 

BriUsh  Guiana 

British  East  Indies 

Hong  Kong 

British  Australasia  : 

Austral  la 

New-Zealand 

BriUsh  West  Africa 

British  South  Africa 

DritUhSast  Africa 


Ambrioan 
Vbssbls. 


FORBIQN 

Vbssbls. 


Total. 


Number.     Tom.  Numbtr.  Tom. 

8          4,694  16        11,206 
4          6,986 

80        10.687  29        12.829 


4 

5 

88 


18 
1 


18 

7 


82 
2 


604 


9,606 

1.050 

16,671 


8,799 
486 

8.126 


1,856 


794 


96 


63        17.442 


14.068 
963 

7,784 

10,080 
2,198 
2,644 
2.719 
1.509 


1 

1 

1 

8 

10 

1 

4 

2 


10 
8 
2 

4 
6 
8 
4 

1 


18 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 


10 
5 

49 
8 

4 
4 
7 


195 
860 
898 

17,112 

1.871 

464 

4,680 
4i4 


10.888 
1,009 

894 
8,007 
1,495 
4.079 
8,811 

674 


88.174 

1.864 

1,179 

899 

818 

878 


Number.  Tom. 

84  15.900 

4  6,986 

49  88,516 

4  799 

1  860 

1  S98 

18  86,618 

15  8,981 

88  17,186 

4  4,680 

15  8,248 

1  486 


805        74,486 
6  961 

5  728 


15,691 
11,074 

78,566 

8,069 

970 

4,278 

4.921 


11 
8 
8 

82 

18 
8 

4 
1 


18 
1 
1 
8 
8 
8 


5 
87 

8 
10 

9 


18,447 
1,069 

894 
9,887 
2,860 
4,079 
8,811 

674 


88,174 

1.864 

1.179 

1,098 

601 

476 

91,927 
961 

14,786 
968 

15.691 

18,858 


56  88,646 

6  4,287 

11  3,614 

6  6.998 

9  6.480 
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AmCRIOAlf  FORBIGN 

Clbabvd  pbom  TBI  PoBT  OF                     Vkmbls.  Vbbsbls.  Total 

Nbw-York  fob                          i • ,  . • »  4 » 

Nwnber,      Tom.  Number.  Tom.  Number.    Tont. 

Hayti 2             19S  3  881  6  1.088 

Italy 4  «,557  4  2,557 

Japan 4          8,971  16  82,507  19  41,478 

Mexico  on  the  Gulf ....  1  90  1  90 

Netherlands  and  Dependenciea : 

Dutch  Weat  Indloe 8             817  U  8,809  14  8,626 

Dutch  Guiana 8          4,090  1  896  9  4.4'^6 

Dutch  East  Indies 1          2,716  18  21,881  14  24.596 

Philippine  Islands 1          1,678  1  1,438  2  8  111 

Portugal  and  l^ependencies : 

Portugal 1  1,086  1  1.(86 

Azores  and  Madeira  Islands 1             688  1  416  2  l.(£8 

Portuguese  East  Indies ....  2  784  2  TS4 

Portuguese  Africa 1               74  2  835  3  9i9 

San  Domingo 6          1.885  6  1,454  11  2,»«9 

Spain  and  Dependencies : 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic ....  1  609  1  509 

Canarj  Islands 4          2.267  1  606  5  2,872 

Spanish  Africa ....  1  227  1  2"^ 

Sweden  and  Norway ....  8  8,230  8  8.220 

Turkey  in  Africa  : 

Egypt 1  785  1  T85 

Uruguay 2          1,497  1  664  8  2,161 

Venezuela 8             945  2  442  4  1,387 

Total  Port  of  New- York 272       H8. 181  606  3r8.0-?8  878  52 1 , vW 

ToUl  of  all  other  Ports  of  the  United  States.    5,035    1,446,966  4,719  2,139,566  9,754  3,58ti,532 

Total  United  States 5,807    1,590,160  6.825  2,617,689  10,632  4,107,739 


American  and  Forbion  Steam  Vessels. 


Argentine  Republic 

Austria-Hungary , 

Belgium 

Braz  i  I 

Central  American  States  : 

Costa  Rica  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Honduras  on  the  Caribbean  8ea.., 

Nicaragua  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. . 

Chili 

Chinese  Empire 

Colombia  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 

Cuba 

Denmark  and  Dependencies : 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies 

France  and  Dependencies : 

France  oo  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

Miqnelon,  Langley,  &^ 

French  West  Indies. 

French  East  Indies 

French  Africa 

Germany 


28 

44,018 

28 

44.018 

9 

12,634 

9 

12.634 

109 

4^8.336 

109 

428,336 

104 

156,848 

104 

15tJ.84S 

10 

18.091 

10 

13.091 

2 

1,181 

2 

1,181 

1 

678 

1 

678 

24 

61,092 

24 

51,092 

12 

30.066 

12 

30,066 

54   108,602    9 

9,532 

63 

118,184 

109   88«,211   184 

150,776 

248 

484,987 

47 

96.469 

47 

95.469 

8 

13,554 

8 

18,654 

107 

280.967 

107 

280.967 

28 

58.990 

28 

f.8.990 

1 

976 

1 

976 

6 

6,800 

5 

6,h90 

1 

883 

1 

8.18 

8 

5,006 

8 

5,006 

242 

1,108,449 

212 

1,108.449 
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AniUOAlf  FORBION 

Clbabbd  from  thb  Port  of                   Vbmbls.  Vbssbls.  Total. 

Nbw-York  for  . ' »  , ' .  , • » 

Number.        Tom.  Number.    Tone,  Number.    Tone. 
Great  Britain  and  DependencieB  : 
United  Kingdom- 
England 80       208,004  647  8,088.895  688  2,241,899 

Scotland 4         11,100  89  247,880  98  258.480 

Ireland 7  16,120  7  16,120 

GibraHar ....  27  68,481  27  58,481 

Malta,  Gora.  Ac 1  1.721  1  1,721 

Bermuda 46  74,027  4«  74,027 

British  Honduras ....  1  401  1  401 

Dominion  of  Canada- 
Nova  Scotia,  New-Brnnswick,  &c..         46        80,518  40  54,893  86  85,411 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 1              77  32  S4.783  23  24,860 

British  West  Indies 24        88,848  199  219.028  228  257,871 

British  Guiana 7  9,467  7  9.467 

Aden 6  15,851  6  15.861 

British  East  Indies 26  66.911  25  66,911 

HongKong 8  19,088  8  19,088 

British  Australasia : 

Australia 85  104,116  85  104,116 

New-Zealand,  &c ....  6  16,188  6  15,188 

British  South  Africa.... 86  96,168  86  96.168 

Hayti 104  102,927  104  102,927 

Italy 112  262,119  112  262,119 

Japan ....  9  21,616  9  21,616 

Mexico  on  tiie  Gnlf 49       106,898  68  58,065  111  168,957 

Netherlands  and  Dependencies : 

Netherlands 151  458,981  151  458,931 

Dutch  West  Indies 4          4,880  9  6,727  18  10.107 

Dutch  East  Indies ....  6  13,865  6  18,866 

Portugal  and  Dependencies : 

Portugal ....  29  61.564  89  61,654 

Azores  and  Madeira  Islands 2  6,100  3  6,100 

Roisia  on  the  Black  Sea 8  7,033  8  7,088 

SanDomlngo 28        42,478  14  4,689  86  47,067 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic ....  22  51,766  22  61,766 

Sweden  and  Norway ....  20  84.815  20  84,215 

Turkey  in  Africa— Egypt ....  8  5,512  8  5,518 

Uruguay ....  30  57,006  80  67,006 

Venezuela 85        41,960  14  12.461  89  64.411 

Totol  Port  of  New-York. 874       920.560  8,571  6,676.660  2.946  7.597,220 

Total  of  ali  other  PorU  of  the  United 

States 7.921    8,906,687  18,724  14,208,297  20,645  18,114,984 

Total  United  States 8,296    4,827,197  15,295  20,884,957  88,690  26,712.164 
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NUMBER  AND  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS  BELONGING  TO  THE 
PORT  OF  NEW-YORK. 

Statement  exhibiting  tJu  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Sailing  VeseeU,  Steam  VeseeU, 

Canal  Boats  and  Barges  belonging  to  the  Port  of  Nevo-Tork,  on  the  30<A 
day  of  June,  1901. 

Class  oi*  Vessbls.                               Number.  Tonnage. 

Sailing  Vessels 1 ,481            ....  800, 1 36 

Steam  Vessels 1,266            611,775 

CanalBoats 238            ....  30,238 

Barges 1033            ....  243,218 

Total  Port  of  New- York 4,018            ....  1,185,367 

Total  of  all  other  Ports  of  the  State 

of  New. York 1.204            ....  259,228 

Total  State  of  New- York 5,222            ....  1,444,595 

Total  of  all  other  Ports  of  the  United 

States 18,885            ....  4,079.623 

Total  United  States 24.057            ....  5,524,218 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Registered^  Enrolled  and  Licensed  Tonnage  belonging 
to  the  Port  of  Neuy-  York,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  ended  June  1>0//a. 


RSOISTBBXD. 

Fiscal  year  ended  June  SOth.  , • v 

Ions.     lOOthM. 

1882 445,195  47 

1883 433,059  33 

1884 444,251  18 

1885 443,340  40 

1886 363,596  47 

1887 344,224  31 

1888    321,694  35 

1889 348,778  18 

1890 328,269  81 

1891 368.769  15 

1892 372,595  41 

1893 351,001  43 

1894 383,024  60 

1895 342,071  57 

1896 345,216  27 

1897 336,399  10 

1898 285.329  00 

1899 296.014  00 

1900 278.645  00 

1901 308,201  00 


Enrollbd 

AND 

LiCENSBD. 

Total. 

Tom.     100^. 

Tons.      \Q0th9. 

500,450 

86  . 

945.r46 

33 

515,716 

14  .. 

948.775 

47 

541,501 

66  .. 

985,752 

84 

549,822 

89  .. 

992.663 

29 

555,067 

25  .. 

918,663 

72 

588.887 

20  .. 

933,111 

51 

593.816 

23  .. 

915.510 

58 

597,536 

17  . 

946.314 

35 

623.121 

52  . 

951,391 

33 

649.368 

88  . 

1,018,138 

03 

672,927 

46  . 

1,045,522 

87 

703,682 

88  . 

1,054,684 

31 

674,763 

69  . 

.  1,057,788 

29 

694.729 

67  . 

.  1,036.801 

24 

679.480 

39  . 

.  1,024.696 

66 

715,511 

90  . 

.  1,051.941 

00 

731,894 

00  . 

.  1,017,223 

00 

740,421 

00  . 

.  1,036,435 

00 

834,344 

00  . 

.  1,112,989 

00 

877,166 

00  . 

.  1,185,367 

OO 
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SHIPBUILDING  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 
Statement  showing  the  Class,  Number  and  Gross  Tonnage  of  the  Vessels  thai 
were  built  in  the  State  of  New-  Fork  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  dOth, 

Clabs  or  yBMKLS. 

Sailing  Stbam  Canal 

Ports.  Vessels.         Vkbsels.  Boats.  Barges.  Total. 

Ao.  Tonnage.  No.  Tonnage,  A'o.  Tonnage.  No.  Tonnage.  No.  Tonnage. 

New.  York 17       516      46         9,072  11        1.277  104       28,143  178  89,a'8 

8aR  Harbor. 2         11       4           110       1            88       7  tfl9 

Champlaln 1             18  26       2,8W       26  2,^35 

Cape  Vincent 1              10  S           «98  4  817 

Oswego 11        l,vi91  2            146  18  1.4S7 

Oene»ee 2           138       8          8rtl        ..           6  499 

Niagara 8          986        8  986 

BoffaloCreek 12       10.G75  18       1,918  1            387  81  12,«80 

Total  Bute  of  N.Y...     19       627      66       20,027      77       8,703      110       28,974      272        58,281 


SHIPBUILDING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Statement  showing  the  Class,  Number  and  Gross  Tonnage  of  the  Vessels  tJuU 
were  built  in  ench  Custom  District  of  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  SOth,  1901. 


Class  or  Vessels. 


1900-1901. 


Ships 

Barkentines 

Schooners 

Sloops 

River  Steamers.  Side  Wheel  . 
River  Steamers,  Stem  Wheel. . 
River  steamers,  Propellers. . . . 
Lake  Steamers.  >lde  Wheel.., 

Lake  bteamen*,  Propellers 

Ocean  bteamers.  Propellers... 

Canal  Boats 

Barges 


Total  United  States.. 


Number. 

2 

4 

259 

261 

20 

181 

298 

1 

•42 

19 

79 

469 

1,580 


Statement  showing  the  Class,  Number  and  Gross  Tonnage  of  Steel 
in  the  United  States  and  Documented  during  the  fiscal  year 
30(A,  1901. 

Sailing.  Stbam.  Barges. 

POKTS.  # , s     , . . • » 

No.       Tons,      No.        Tcne.   No.      Tons. 

New-York,  N.Y 18  6,919        1  490 

Buffalo,  **   .... 

a         6.680 


Tonnage. 

6,580 

4,677 

111,«07 

8.101 

9,886 

12.302 

25,415 

1,736 

141.453 

8..»,799 

9,078 

74,656 

483,489 

Vessels  built 
ended  June 

Total. 


Bath,  Me 

Newark.  N.J 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

WllmlnKion.  Del 

Baltimore.  Md 

RichmoDd,  Va 

Newport  News,  Va.... 

New-Orleans.  La 

St.  Loais,  Mo 

St.  Paal,  Minn 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Toledo,         "    

Detroit,  Mich 

Port  Huron,  Mich 

Marquelie.        "     ..... 

Grand  Haven,  **     

Chicago,  III 

San  Francij*co,  Cal — 
Port  Townsend,  Wash 


6,720 


4,658 
d,8»8 


1 
2 

18 
8 
6 
1 
1 

tl 
1 
1 

14 
6 
6 
5 
2 
8 
7 
4 
1 


Ttms.   No. 

6,989 

10,417 

691 

7M8 

69.46*.2 

8.157 

9,9H7 

^4 

4,605 

10 

562 

21 

55,261 

7,*..'9v» 

22,«i«0 

15,036 

0,124 

i;^6 

23.700 

9,(»i0 

277 


Total  United  SUtes.. 


12       21,746        101        m\\2S 


1,255 


2,824 


No. 

14 
6 
8 
2 

18 
9 
7 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 

14 
5 
6 
7 
7 
8 
7 
4 
1 


Tons* 

7.429 

10.417 

7,174 

788 

59.462 

J».8T7 

11,242 

24 

4,605 

10 

2.886 

21 

56,201 

7,292 

22.0K0 

2(1,194 

10.768 

13rt 

28.706 

9,040 

277 


4,8i5        120       262,699 


*  Including  6  Steamers  of  12,397  tons,  built  for  seaboard  trade,    t  Iron. 
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ARRIVAL  OF   IMMIGRANTS  AT   THE    PORT  OF   NEW-YORK. 

Statement  exkitnting  the  Number  and  Nationality  of  Alien  Steerage  Immigrants 
from  Foreign  Countries  who  arrived  at  the  Port  of  New- York  during  the 
calendar  year  ended  December  Slit,  1901.  Prepared  by  the  Hon.  Thomas 
FiTCHiB,  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 

Nationautt.  Total, 

luly,  iDclading  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 186,455 

Austria- Hungary ...  110,805 

United  Kingdom 25 .  548 

Russian  Empire  and  Finland 64,912 

German  Empire 17,857 

Sweden 14,321 

Norway 7,489 

Turkey  in  Asia 5,451 

Greece 5,090 

Denmark 2, 667 

France,  including  Corsica 2,410 

Portugal,  including  Cape  de  Verde  and  Azores  Islands 8,564 

Roumania 4,658 

Switzerland 2,085 

Netherlands 2,167 

Belgium 1,698 

Spain,  including  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands 492 

Turkey  in  Europe 110 

British  North  America 84 

Africa 109 

South  America 72 

Servia,  Bulgaria  and  Montenegro 769 

West  Indies 14 

Japan 11 

India 8 

In  Transit 4, 1 90 

Total,  1901 412,416 

ToUl,  1900 871,699 

ToUl,  1899 288,471 

Total,  1898 200,898 

Total,  1897 178,420 

Total,  1896 288,400 

Total,  1895 229,870 
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Arrival  op  Immigrants  at  the  Port  op  New- York, 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Number  and  Nationality  of  Alien  Steerage  Immigrant9 
from  Foreign  Countries  who  arrived  at  the  Port  of  New-  York  during  iJu 
fiscal  year  ended  June  80M,  1901.  Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion, Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Nationality.  Total. 

Italy,  Including  Sicily  and  Sardinia 129,864 

Austria-Hungary 98,076 

Russian  Empire  and  Finland 68.00S 

United  Kingdom 26,414 

German  Empire 17,885 

Sweden 14.118 

Norway 6,966 

Turkey  in  Asia 5,512 

Greece 5,674 

Denmark 2,410 

Portugal,  including  Cape  de  Verde  and  Azores  Islands 3,387 

France,  Including  Corsica 2,906 

Roumania 6,385 

Switzerland 2,082 

Belgium 1,460 

Netherlands 2,219 

Spain,  including  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands 489 

Turkey  in  Europe. ...   197 

British  North  America 49 

South  America 64 

Africa 162 

Servia,  Bulgaria  and  Montenegro 579 

Australia,  Tasmania  and  New-Zealand 18 

West  Indies 42 

India 11 

Japan 14 

Total,  1901 888,931 

Total,  1900 841,712 

Total .  1899, 242,573 

Total ,  1 898 178, 748 

Total ,  1897 180, 556 

Total,  1896 263.709 

Total,  1895 190,928 
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RATES  OF  MARINE  INSURANCE  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW-YORK. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  rates  of  marine  insurance 
charged  by  the  underwriters  on  cargoes  by  vessels,  sail  and  steam, 
sailing  from  and  to  the  Port  of  New- York,  to  and  from  domestic 
and  foreign  ports  during  the  year  1901.  Prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Anton  A.  Raven,  President  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  : 

1901. 

. • — » 

Domestic  Ports.                                                                             Sail.  Steam. 

New- York  to  Boston i@l  i@    i 

Providence i@   t  A@    i 

"              Portland      t                                                           i  ^  t  x  ^    ± 

Portsmouth^ *@^  ^®    * 

Baltimore i@^  i@i 

"              Charleston |@1  ■fji@i 

**              Pensacola 1^(2)2  A  @    f 

Key  West U  @  2  i@    i 

Mobile U@^  A@* 

New  Orleans U  (5  2i  i@    i 

Galveston U  @  2^  I  (ot>    I 

San  Francisco —  @  4^  li  @  3 

*  *  free  from  par  av 3    @  3^  

*  *                                        via  Isthmus 1@1 

*'                                      *'  free  from  par.  av. .   . .            i  @   i 

Foreign  Ports. 

New- York  to  London f@2i  t^@1 

'*              Liverpool f  @  2i  A  @  1 

Glasgow f@2i  A^l 

Cork l(ob2k  A  («>  1 

Havre f  @  2i  -ft  @  ^ 

"              ir.e";«'f 1    @2i  A@U 

St.  Petersburg U  @  6  

"              Bordeaux 1    @2  tS  @  1 

Genoa 1    (a  If  4  @  H 

''•       xS'f n®n  f@u 

Cape  Town,  C.  G.  H 2    @  2^  i  @  U 

•'             HongKoagf 2*  @  *  ^®^ 

'■             f.'p':f"[ 2i@4  li@3 

VeraCruz 2    @  2J  A@l 

Colon 2    ((t2^  |@1 

J^^^ana U(^2i  |@f 

Port  au  Prince 2^(3)4  I  @  li 

Rio  de  Janeiro li  @  If  A@l 

Bahia HC^lf  i@    1 

Valparaiso,  via  Cape  Horn 2}  (S  3  li  @  3 

Acapulco,  via  Isthmus 3    @  3^  H  (^  li 

**              Panama,  via  Lithm us 8    @  3^  i  (»|    f 

*•  Honolulu 2i  @  3^ 

Honolulu  to  San  Francisco, thence  by  Rail             1    @  14 

Ports  in  Central  America,  via  Isthmus. .             f  @  li 

via  Cape  Horn  3   (a  4  .... 
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THE    PORT  OF   NEW-YORK— ITS   BOUNDARIES  AND    PORT 

CHARGES. 

The  Pobt  op  New-York.— The  Collection  District  of  the  City  of  New- York, 
as  defined  by  section  2585.  Revised  Statutes  : 

"The  District  of  the  City  of  New-Tork ;  to  compriBe  all  the  waxen  and  shores  of  the  State 
of  New-Tork,  and  of  the  Ck>imtiee  of  Hadson  and  Bergen  in  the  State  of  New-Jersey,  not 
included  in  other  districts  ;  in  which  New- York  shall  be  the  port  of  entrj,  and  New- Windsor, 
Newbnrgh,  Ponghkeepsie,  Esopas.  Kinderhook,  Albany,  Hadson,  Troj,  Rhinebeck  Landing, 
Cold  Spring,  Port  Jefferson,  Saagerties.  Patchogne,  Jones'  Point,  Dodge's  Yard,  Port  Eaton, 
(Eaton's  Neck,)  Barren  Island,  Hall's  Yard,  (Hackensack  River,)  Manhasset  Bay,  Rondont, 
Tonkers  and  Westchester  ports  of  delivery ;  and  Jeruey  City  a  port  of  entry  and  delivery  with 
an  assistant  Collector  to  act  under  the  Collector  at  New- York. 

Rates  of  Wharfaob  in  force  January  1,  1903.— The  following  are  the 
rates  of  wharfage  chargeable  within  the  City  of  New- York,  as  established  by 
Act  of  the  Legislature  : 

**  It  shall  be  lawful  to  charge  and  receive,  witiiin  the  City  of  New- York,  wharfage  and  dockage 
at  the  following  rates,  namely  :  From  every  vessel  that  uses  or  makes  fast  to  any  pier,  wharf 
or  bulkhead  within  said  City,  or  makes  fast  to  any  vessel  lying  at  such  pier,  wharf  or 
bulkhead,  or  to  any  other  vessel  lying  outside  of  snch  vessel,  for  every  day  or  part  of  a  day, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided,  as  follows :  From  every  vessel  of  two  hundred  tons  burden 
and  under,  two  cents  per  ton  ;  and  for  every  vessel  over  two  hundred  tons  burden,  two  cents 
per  ton  for  each  of  the  first  two  hundred  tons,  and  one-half  of  one  cent  per  ton  for  every 
additional  ton,  except  ttiat,  save  as  hereinafter  provided,  vessels  known  as  North  River  barges, 
market  boats  and  barges,  sloops  employed  upon  the  rivers  and  waters  of  this  State,  and 
schooners  exclusively  employed  upon  the  rivers  and  waters  of  this  State,  shall  pay  for  every 
such  v^sel,  under  the  burden  of  fifty  tons,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  day ;  for  every  snch 
ressel  of  the  burden  of  fifty  tons,  and  under  the  burdeu  of  one  hundred  tons,  at  the  rate  of 
sixty- two  and  a  half  cents  per  day ;  for  every  such  vessel  of  the  burden  of  one  hundred  tons, 
and  under  the  burden  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  per  day ; 
for  everv  such  vessel  of  the  burden  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and  nnder  the  burden  of 
two  hundred  tons,  at  the  rate  of  eighty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  day ;  for  every  such  vessel 
of  the  burden  of  two  hundred  tons,  and  under  the  burden  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  cents  per  day ;  for  every  such  vessel  of  the  burden  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tons,  and  under  the  burden  of  three  hundred  tons,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  per  day  *,  for  every  such  vessel  of  the  burden  of  three  hundred  tons,  and  under 
the  burden  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  day  ;  for  every  such  vessel  of  the  burden  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and  nnder  the 
burden  of  four  hundred  tons,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per 
day  ;  for  every  snch  vessel  of  the  burden  of  four  hundred  tons,  and  under  the  burden  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  tons,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day ;  for  every  such  vessel 
of  the  burden  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and  under  the  burden  of  five  hundred  tons,  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents  per  day  ;  for  every  such  vessel  of  the  burden 
of  five  hundred  tons,  and  under  the  burden  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  cents  per  day  ;  for  every  such  vessel  of  the  burden  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty  tons,  and  under  the  burden  of  six  hundred  tons,  at  the  rate  of  one  hnndred  and  eightf* 
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teren  and  a  half  cents  per  day ;  for  every  ench  Teflsel  of  the  burden  of  six  hnndred  tona  and 
npwardfl,  to  pay  twelve  and  a  half  cents  in  addition  for  every  fifty  tons  in  addition  to  the  rate 
last  mentioned,  for  every  day  snch  ship  or  vessel  shall  use  or  be  made  fast  to  any  of  the  sold 
wharves  ;  but  no  boat  or  vessel  over  fifty  tons  burden  shall  pay  less  than  fifty  cents  for  a  day  or 
part  of  a  day,  and  the  class  of  sailing  vessels  now  known  as  lighters  shall  be  at  one-half  the 
first  above  rates.  Every  other  vessel  making  fast  to  a  vessel  lying  at  any  pier,  wharf  or  bulk- 
head within  said  City,  or  to  another  vessel  outside  of  such  vessel,  or  at  anchor  within  any  slip 
or  basin,  when  not  receiving  or  discharging  cargo  or  ballast,  one-half  the  first  above  rates ;  and 
from  every  vessel  or  floating  structure,  other  than  those  above  named,  or  used  for  transportation 
of  freight  or  passengers,  double  the  first  above  rates,  except  that  floating  grain  elevators  shall 
pay  one-half  the  first  above  rates ;  and  every  vessel  that  shall  leave  a  pier,  wharf,  bulkhead, 
slip  or  basin,  without  first  paying  the  wharfage  or  dockage  due  thereon,  after  being  demanded 
of  the  owner,  consignee  or  person  in  charge  of  the  vessel,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  double  the  rates 
established  by  this  section. 

*'  Vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  burden  and  under,  which  shall  be  actually  engaged  in  the  clam 
or  oyster  trade,  and  which  shall  make  fast  to  any  pier,  wharf  or  bulkhead  within  said  City, 
shall  pay  one  and  one-half  cents  per  ton  per  day  ;  and  every  such  vessel  which  shall  make  fast 
to  another  vessel  lying  at  any  such  pier,  wharf  or  bulkhead,  or  to  any  vessel  lying  outside  ot 
such  vessel,  or  that  shall  anchor  within  any  slip  or  basin  In  said  City,  shall  pay  one  cent  per  too 
per  day  ;  provided,  however,  that  no  veggel  shall  poy  less  than  twenty-five  cents,  nor  less  than 
one  day's  wharfage,  nor  shall  more  than  one  day's  wharfage  be  charged  unless  for  a  continuous 
use  of  the  pier,  wharf,  bulkhead,  slip  or  basin  of  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 

**  Every  canal  boat,  and  any  vessel  engaged  In  freighting  brick  on  the  Hudson  Biver,  occu- 
pying a  berth  next  to  any  pier,  wharf  or  bulkhead  in  the  City  of  New-York,  and  engaged  in 
delivering  cargo  upon  such  pier,  wharf  or  bulkhead,  or  receiving  cargo  therefrom,  shall  pay 
wharfage  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  for  every  day  or  part  of  a  day  while  so  engaged ;  but  when 
unloaded,  such  canal  boat  or  vessel  aforesaid  shall  pay  wharfage  at  the  rate  of  thirty  cents  per 
day  or  part  thereof ;  but  no  canal  boat  or  vessel  lying  In  any  slip,  between  two  adjacent  piers, 
shall  be  required  to  pay  full  wharfage  to  the  owners  or  lessees  of  both  said  piers  for  the  same 
day,  notwithstanding  such  canal  boat  or  barge  may,  during  said  day,  have  changed  her  location 
between  said  piers,  provided,  that  they  shall  pay  one-half  rates  to  each  owner  or  lessee  when 
they  have  changed  their  locations  between  said  piers  ;  and  the  word  *day,'  whenever  It  occurs 
In  this  and  the  last  preceding  section,  shall  be  taken  and  construed  to  mean  twenty-four  hours. 

**  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owners  or  lessees  of  any  pier,  wharf  or  bulkhead,  within  the  City 
of  New- York,  to  charge  and  collect  the  sum  of  flvo  cents  per  ton  on  all  goods,  merchandise  and 
materials  remaining  on  the  pier,  wharf  or  bulkhead  owned  or  leased  by  him  for  every  day  after 
the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  such  goods,  merchandise  and  materials  shall 
have  been  left  or  deposited  on  such  pier,  wharf  or  bulkhead,  and  the  same  shall  be  a  lien 
thereon. 

'*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  owning  or  having  charge  of  any  pier,  wharf,  bulkhead 
or  slip  in  the  City  of  New- York  to  cause  to  be  printed  on  the  back  of  all  bills  presented  by  them 
for  wharfage  section  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of  tlie  act,  and  the  owner,  consignee  or 
person  in  charge  of  any  vessel  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  the  wharfage  or  dockage  due  on  such 
vessel  unless,  upon  his  demand,  the  bill  printed  in  conformity  with  this  section  is  presented  to 
him.  Any  person  owning  or  having  charge  of  any  pier,  wharf,  bulkhead  or  slip  as  aforesaid, 
who  shall  receive  for  wharfage  any  rates  in  excess  of  those  now  authorized  by  law,  shall  forfeit 
to  the  party  aggrieved  treble  the  amount  so  charged  as  damages,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered 
by  the  party  aggrieved."    (See  Chap.  410,  Sees.  798-802,  Laws  of  1882.) 

Port  Warden  Charges. — The  following  are  the  rates  of  charges  to  be 
collected  by  the  Port  Wardens,  as  established  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  : 

**  The  said  Board  of  Wardens  shall  be  allowed  for  each  and  every  survey  held  on  board  of 
any  vessel,  on  hatches,  stowage  of  cargo,  or  damaged  goods,  or  at  any  warehouse,  store  or 
dwelling,  or  in  the  public  street,  or  on  the  wharf,  within  the  limits  of  the  port  of  fCew-York,  on 
goods  sold  to  be  damaged,  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  and  for  each  and  every  certificate  given  in 
consequence  thereof,  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  and  every  survey  on  the  hull,  sails, 
spars  or  rigging  of  any  vessel  damaged,  or  arriving  at  said  port  in  distress,  the  sum  of  five  dol- 
lars, and  for  each  and  every  certificate  given  in  consequence  thereof,  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents,  and  for  each  valuation  or  measurement  of  any  vessel,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars." 
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Othbr  Charges. — The  following  Quarantine  fees  and  tax  on  tonnage  are 
paid  on  entering  a  vessel  at  the  Custom  House  : 

Health  Officer's  f eea,  each  vessel $5  00 

Tax  on  Tonnage. — That  section  fourteen  of  "An  Act  to  remove  certain 
burdens  on  the  American  merchant  marine  and  encourage  the  American  foreign 
carrying  trade,  and  for  other  purposes/*  approved  June  twenty-sixth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-four,  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

**  That  In  Ilea  of  the  tax  on  tonnage  of  thirty  cents  per  ton  per  annnm  imposed  prior  to  July 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  four,  a  daty  of  three  cents  per  ton,  not  to  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  fifteen  cents  per  ton  in  any  one  year,  is  hereby  imposed  at  each  entry  on  all  vessels 
which  shall  be  entered  in  any  port  of  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  port  or  place  in  North 
America,  Central  America,  the  West  India  Islands,  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Bermuda  Islands, 
or  the  Coast  of  South  America  l>ordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  or  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or 
Newfoundland  ;  and  a  duty  of  six  cents  per  ton,  not  to  exceed  thirty  cents  per  ton  per  annum, 
is  hereby  imposed  at  each  entry  upon  all  vessels  which  shall  be  entered  iu  the  United  States 
from  any  other  foreign  ports,  not,  however,  to  include  vessels  in  distress  or  not  engaged  in 
trade.  Provided^  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  suspend  the  collection  of  so 
much  of  the  duty  herein  imposed  on  vessels  entered  from  any  foreign  port  as  may  be  in  excess 
of  the  tonnage  and  lighthouse  dues,  or  other  equivalent  tax  or  taxes  imposed  in  said  port  on 
American  vessels  by  the  Government  of  the  foreign  country  in  which  such  port  is  situated,  and 
shall,  upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  as  often  as  it  may  become 
necessary  by  reason  of  changes  in  the  laws  of  the  foreign  countries  above  mentioned,  indicate 
by  proclamation  the  ports  to  which  such  suspension  shall  apply,  and  the  rate  or  rates  of  ton- 
nage duty,  if  any,  to  be  collected  under  such  suspension.  Provided,  further,  that  such  proc- 
lamation shall  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the  suepeusion  herein  authorized,  the  vessels  of  any 
foreign  country  in  whose  ports  the  fees  or  dues  of  any  liiud  or  nature  imposed  on  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  import  or  export  duties  on  their  cargoes  are  in  excess  of  the  fees,  dues,  or 
duties  imposed  on  the  vessels  of  the  country  in  which  such  port  is  situated,  or  on  the  cargoes  of 
such  vessels ;  and  sections  forty-two  hundred  and  twenty-three  and  forty-two  hundred  &nd 
twenty-four,  and  so  much  of  section  forty-two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
as  conflicts  with  this  section,  are  hereby  repealed.'*  (See  Act  of  Congress  of  Jane  19,  1886, 
•Section  11.) 
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The  Port  of  New- York  :  Its  Bouridaries  arid  Port  Charges — Corttirtued. 

Rates  op  Pilotagk.— The  following  are  the  rates  of  pilotage  at  the  Port  of 
New- York,  a^  established  by  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  8d,  1884 : 


Froi 

I  April  1 

ro  November  1. 

Feet 

and 
Inches. 

Frox  April  1  to  Notbvbbr  1. 

Fett 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inchu, 

jRate. 

PUotage. 

Sale. 

PUofage. 

Rale. 

Pilotage. 

Bate. 

Pilotage. 

6    .... 

$2  78 

$16  68 

$2  03 

$12  12 

21     ..  . 

$4  88 

$102  48 

$3  66 

$74  76 

6  8.... 

44 

18  07 

*» 

13  13 

21.6.... 

•* 

104  92 

•• 

76  54 

7    .... 

•* 

19  46 

'* 

14  14 

22     .... 

♦* 

107  36 

♦* 

:8  82 

7.8.     . 

•* 

20  85 

•* 

15  15 

22.6    .. 

*• 

109  AO 

•• 

80  10 

8     .... 

*♦ 

22  24 

*• 

16  16 

23     .... 

•• 

112  24 

** 

81  88 

8.6.... 

4* 

23  6.3 

*• 

17  17 

28.6.... 

•* 

114  68 

•♦ 

83  66 

»    .... 

** 

25  02 

** 

18  18 

24     .... 

•» 

117  12 

*4 

SS  44 

9.«.... 

•• 

26  41 

•• 

19  19 

24.6.... 

•* 

119  56 

•• 

87  22 

10    .... 

•* 

27  80 

*' 

20  20 

25     .... 

•* 

122  00 

•* 

89  00 

10.6.... 

44 

i!9  19 

♦» 

21  21 

25.6.... 

** 

124  44 

*• 

90  78 

11    .... 

** 

30  58 

•' 

22  22 

26     .... 

*• 

126  88 

*• 

92  56 

11.6... 

*• 

81  97 

♦• 

2;^  23 

26.6.... 

»• 

129  32 

•* 

94  34 

12    ... 

•* 

8.3  .36 

*• 

24  24 

27     .... 

*♦ 

131  76 

** 

96  12 

12  6.... 

♦• 

84  75 

•• 

2  >  25 

27  6.... 

•* 

134  20 

•• 

97  90 

18     .... 

" 

36  14 

*• 

26  26 

28     .... 

•• 

r^rt  64 

44 

90  68 

1.3  6... 

*• 

87  54 

»• 

27  27 

2S  6.... 

** 

139  08 

♦* 

101  46 

14        .. 

S38 

47  82 

2  83 

Hi  62 

29     .... 

•♦ 

141  52 

•• 

ia3  24 

14.0 

49  01 

:«  78 

29.6  ... 

•• 

143  96 

*• 

105  02 

15      ... 

** 

50  70 

•» 

34  95 

30     .... 

•♦ 

146  40 

*♦ 

106  HO 

L-ie.... 

♦' 

62  80 

»• 

.36  11 

30.6.... 

•• 

148  84 

*• 

108  58 

16     .... 

** 

54  08 

*♦ 

87  28 

31     ... 

** 

151  28 

•* 

110  86 

16.6... 

55  77 

•» 

m  44 

81.6.... 

•♦ 

153  72 

♦• 

112  14 

17    .... 

*• 

57  46 

•' 

39  61 

32     .... 

•• 

1.S6  16 

tt 

113  92 

17.6.... 

** 

69  15 

** 

40  77 

32.6  ... 

•* 

158  «>0 

•♦ 

115  70 

18    .... 

4  13 

74  34 

SOS 

55  44 

88     .... 

*• 

161  04 

♦♦ 

117  48 

18.6.... 

7«  40 

56  98 

33.6.... 

•* 

lrt3  48 

** 

119  26 

19    .... 

'* 

78  47 

** 

W  .',2 

84     .... 

•' 

165  92 

*• 

121  04 

19.6  ... 

" 

HO  53 

♦• 

(iO  06 

34  6.... 

•* 

168  .36 

•• 

122  82 

5J0     .... 

•' 

S2  00 

•* 

61  60 

35     .... 

•' 

170  80 

4t 

124  60 

20,6.... 

'* 

84  66 

'• 

(i3  14 

Vessele  boarded  eo  far  south  or  eant  that  Sandy  Hook  light  vessel  can  not  be  seen  from  deck 
In  day  time  and  clear  weather,  one  quarter  extra. 

Transportation  North  to  East  River,  and  vice  versa.  $5. 
Hauling  to  or  from  wharf,  $3.    Detention,  $3  per  day. 

Pilotage  for  taking  Vessels/rom  Upper  to  Lowfr  Quarantine.— For  vessels  having  had  death 
or  eicknetM  on  bourd.  double  outward  pilotai;e  ;  for  vessels  from  sickly  ports,  but  having  hud  no 
sickness  on  board,  single  outward  pilotage  ;  pilotage  of  vessels  from  Quarantine  to  New- York, 
quarter  pilotage. 

Intermediate  Pilotage.— From  New-York  to  Perth  Amboy,  and  vice  versa^  $1.50  per  foot ; 
from  sea  to  Perth  Amboy.  two-thirds  to  Bar  pilot  und  one-third  to  Perth  Amboy  pilot ;  from 
North  or  £ast  River  to  Bayonne,  or  vice  versa,  $10  each  way. 

Winter  Pilotage.— From  November  1st  to  April  1st,  inclusive,  $4.  to  be  added  to  each  pilotage. 
Extracts  from  the  Law  in  reference  to  Unlicensed  Pilots, 

Seo.  29  Any  person  not  holdinc;  a  licence  as  pilot  under  this  act.  or  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New-Jersey,  who  shall  pilot,  or  offer  to  pilot  any  ship  or  vesi^el  to  or  from  the  port  of 
New-York,  by  way  of  8andy  Hook,  shall  be  deemed  Kullty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and.  on  convic- 
tion, shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceedinsj  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding sixty  days  ;  and  all  persons  employing  a  person  to  act  ns  pilot,  not  holding  a  license 
nnder  this  act.  or  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New-Jersey,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Pilots  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
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PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

StatemerU  of  ouMandiTig  principal  of  the  Public  Debt  of  tks  United  States  on 
the  lit  of  July  of  each  year,  from  1848  to  1901,  ineluwce. 

On  JBtof  July,  1878 *  $2,884,482,998  20 

•♦      1874 •   a.251,890,488  48 

*      1875 *   2,883.284.581  95 

**      1876 ♦   2,180,895.087  15 

••      1877. ♦    «,805.801.89«  10 

**      1878 •2,256,905,892  68 

"      1879 ♦   2,849,567,4s2  04 

"      1880 ♦   2,1«0,4 15,870  68 

**      1881 •    2,069,018,569  68 

"      1882. ♦    1,918.812,994  08 

**      1888. •    1,884,171,728  07 

*•      1884 •    1,880,588,928  67 

"      1885 t    1,876,424,275  14 

"      1886 t    l,7r6,445,«05  78 

•*      1887 t    1,683,229.691  68 

"      1888 t    1.706.999,820  58 

*•      1889 t    1.640,678,840  28 

•'      1890 t    1.685.821,048  78 

"      1891 t    1.560.472.784  61 

*•      1802 ,...t    1,628,840.161  68 

*'      1898 t    l,f>98,ll  1,156  18 

"      1894 t    1,668,757,127  68 

'*      1895 t    1,701,033,661  26 

**      1896 t    1,787,990,491  40 

••      1897. t    1,882,074.708  90 

••      1898 t    1,798,066.921  90 

**      1899 t    1,984,766,107  92 

*•      1900 t    2,101,445.2«  67 

**      1901 t    2.094,481,966  89 


On  U%  of  Jnlr.  1848 

$82,742,922  00 

"   1844 

28,461,652  60 

•»   1845 

15,925,}103  01 

'*   1846 

16,660,202  97 

"   1847 

**   1848. 

47,044,862  23 

•*  1849 

63,061,858  69 

"   1850. 

63,45-2,778  66 

*♦   1851 

68,804,796  0*2 

'•   1852 

66,199,841  71 

"   1858. 

69,808.117  70 

*•   1854 

42,242,228  42 

'*   1855 

85.586,956  60 

♦•   1856 

81,972,587  90 

"   1857 

28,699,881  85 

"   1858. 

44,911,881  08 

•'   1859 

68.496,837  88 

••   I860 

64.842.287  88 

"   1861 

90,580,878  72 

'*   1862 

624,176,412  18 

**   1863 

...   1,119.772.188  68 

**   1864 

...   1,816.784,870  67 

*•   1865 

...   2.680.647.869  74 

•*   1866 

2.778.^86.178  69 

"   1867 

...   2.678.126.108  87 

*»   1868 

2.611.687  851  19 

•*   1869 

...   2,588,462,218  04 

"   1870 

2.480.672.437  81 

'•   1871 

...   2,858,211,832  82 

'*   1872 

...   2,258.261.828  78 

Note.— For  Btatement  of  the  Public  Debt,  from  Jannary  let,  1791,  to  January  let,  1848,  see 
Thirty-£ighth  Annaal  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  year  1895-96,  Part  II.,  p.  206. 

*  In  the  amount  staled  above  ae  the  ontatandlng  principal  of  the  public  debt  are  included  the 
certiflcatee  of  deposit  outstanding  on  the  8Uth  of  June,  issued  under  Act  of  June  8, 1S72,  for 
which  a  like  amount  in  United  States  notes  was  on  special  depofdt  in  the  Treasury  for  their 
redemption,  and  added  to  the  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury.  These  certificates,  as  a  matter  of 
accounts,  are  treated  as  a  part  of  the  public  debt,  but  being  offset  by  notes  hold  on  deposit  for 
their  redemption,  should  properly  be  deducted  from  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  in  making 
comparison  with  former  years. 

t  Bxclusive  of  Gold,  Silver  and  Currency  Certificates  and  Treasury  Notes  of  1890,  held  in  the 
Treasury's  cash,  and  including  bonds  issued  to  the  several  Pacific  railroads  not  yet  redeemed, 
only  $13,000  of  which  are  now  outstanding. 
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Classification  of  thb   Public  Debt  of  ihb  Unitbd  States, 

ON   DeCEHRBB   dlBT,    1901. 


Interest  bearing  debt 

Debt  OD  which  Intereet  hM  ceased  since  matarity . 
Debt  bearing  no  interest 


Aggregate  of  interest  and  non-interest  bearing  debt 

Certiflcates  and  Treasory  Notes  offset  by  an  eqaal  amoant  of  cash  in  the 
Treasury 


1,889.700  96 
888,012.568  88 

$1,888,281,604  14 
811,468,080  00 


^KSregate  of  Debt,  including  Certificates  and  Treasury  Notes $3,144,600,658  14 


Cash  iw  thb  Tbbasubt. 

Gold  Coin  and  Bollion 

Tnut  Fundt^ 

Gold  Coin $816,785,080  00 

Silver  Dollars 466,087.000  00 

Silver  Dollars  of  1800.  ..  52,000  00 

Silver  Bollion  of  1800 83,544,00000 

Omeral  Fund— 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion $74,012  514  26 

Gold  CerUflcates 88,788,020  00 

Silver  Certificates 6,594,108  00 

Silver  Dollars 1,405,631  00 

Silver  Bullion 680,183  22 

United  SUtes  Notes 5,514,680  00 

Treasury  Notes  of  1880 156,268  00 

National  Bank  Notes 10,433,440  57 

Fractional  Silver  Coin 0,014,287  11 

Fractional  Currency 132  58 

MinorCoin.  832,601  13 

Bonds  and  Interest  paid,  awaiting  reim- 
bursement.   678,188  40 


$150,000,000  00 


811,468,060  00 


In  National  Bank  DepoHtarUi— 
To  Credit  of  Treasurer  of  the  United  SUtes.   |106,890.S6S  18 
To  Credit  of   United  Stotes  Disbursing 

Officers 


$145,510,008  80 


6,203.171  81 


112.658,584  40 


Total., 


258,168,682  85 
$1,210,681,721  86 


Demand  HabUUUs. 

Gold  Certificates $316,785,060  00 

Silver  Certiflcates 456,087.000  00 

IVeasury  Notes  of  1800 88,500,000  00 

NaUonal  Bank  5  Per  Cent  Fund. . . : $14,362,521  88 

On  totanding  Checks  and  Drafts 5.438, 160  50 

Disbursing  Officers^  Balances 55,851 ,030  50 

Post-office  Department  Account 7,588,504  61 

Miscellaneous  Items 8,819.210  05 


$811,468,080  00 


86,560.354  22 


Reserve  Fund $150,000,000  00 

Available  Cash  Balance,  December  81, 1001 171,603,2;8  63 

Total 


$806,028,448  22 

821.608.278  68 
$1,210,631,721  86 
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PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEWYORK. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  Public  Debt  of  the  State 
of  New- York  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30th, 
1901,  compared  with  the  previous  five  years.  Compiled  from  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Hon.  Ebastus  C.  Knight,  Comptroller  of 
the  State  : 

Canal  Fund $8,500,660  00 

National  Guard,  Public  Defence 900,000  00 

Adirondack  Park 675,000  00 

Total  Debt,  September  80, 1901 $10,075,660  00 

September  80,  1900 $10,180,660  00 

September  80,  1899 10,185,660  00 

September  80,  1898 9.840,660  00 

September  80,  1897 6.265,660  00 

September  30,  1896 2,320,660  00 


REAL  AND  PERSONAL  ESTATE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
real  and  personal  estate  of  the  State  of  New-York  taxable  for  State 
purposes  for  each  year,  from  1884  to  1901,  both  inclusive  : 


Tbabs.  Rial  Estate, 

1884 $2,669,178,011 

1885 2.763.348,218 

1886 2,899.899.062 

1887 3,025,229,788 

1888 8,]22,588,084 

1889 3,213,171,201 

1890 3.298,323.931 

1891 3.397.234,679 

1892 3,526,645,815 

1893 3.626,645,093 

1894 3,761,679.384 

1895 8,841,582,748 

1896 8,908,853,377 

1897 4,041,826,586 

1898 4,349,801,526 

1899 4,811,593.061 

1900 5,076,460,796 

1901 5,168,645,989 


Personal 

ifSSSSd 

Estate. 

Valualion. 

$345,418,361 

.      $8,014,591,872 

332.383.239 

3,094,731,457 

324,783,281 

8,224,682,848 

335,898,389 

8,361,128,177 

346.611.861 

3,469,199.945 

354,258,556 

3,567,429,757 

385,329,131 

8,683,653,062 

382,159.067 

8,779,398.746 

405.095,684 

3,931,741,499 

411,413,856 

4,038,058,949 

438,202,674 

4,199.882,058 

450.499,419 

4,292,082,167 

459.859,526 

4,368,712,908 

465,159,108 

4,506,985,694 

548,809,493 

4,898,611,019 

649.709,695 

5,461,302,756 

595,141,422 

5,671.602,218 

585,783,522 

5,754,429.511 
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PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW-YORK. 

Thb  following  is  a  statement  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  City  of 
New- York,  on  December  Slst,  1901.  Prepared  by  direction  [of  the 
Hon.  Edwaed  M.  Grout,  Comptroller  of  the  City. 

FUNDED  DEBT. 

A.—Funded  Dfbt  qf  the  CUty  qf  New-York  at  now  conttUuUd, 
Utued  etibfequent  to  January  1, 1898. 

1.  Payable  from  the  SinkiDg  Fund  of  the  City  of  New-York, 

under  the  provisions  of  Section  206  of  Chapter  878  of  the 

Lawsof  1897...  $91,409,167  06 

2.  Payable  from  the  Water  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  New- 

York,  ander  the  provisions  of  Section  10,  Article  8,  of  the 
Constitation  of  the  State  of  New- York,  and  Section  208  of 

Chapter  arSof  the  Laws  of  1897 18,774,848  00 

&  Payable  from  the  Rapid  Transit  Sinking  Fnnd,  under  the 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  4  of  the  Laws  of  1891,  as 
amended 12,000,000  00 

4.  Payable  from  Assessments 4.066,124  08 

5.  Payable  from  Taxation 4,822,997  69 

B.—Funded  Debt  of  the  CUy  qf  New-Tork  aa  constituted  prior 
to  January!,  1898. 

BoBouoHB  OF  Manhattan  and  thb  Bbonx,  City  of  Nbw- 

YORK. 

1.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fond  for  the  Bedemption  of  the 

City  Debt,  (1st  lien,)  nnder  ordinances  of  the  Common 

Conndl 506,000  OO 

2.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fnnd  for  the  Redemption  of  the 

City  Debt,  (2d  Hen,)  ander  the  provisions  of  Section  218  of 

Chapter 378of  the  Lawsof  1897 9,700,000  00 

8.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  Redemption  of  the 
City  Debt,  nnder  the  provisions  of  Section  229  of  Cliapter 
878  of  the  Laws  of  1897 106,978,142  28 

4.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fond  for  the  Redemption  of  the 

City  Debt,  nnder  the  provisions  of  Section  1  of  Chapter 

79of  the  Lawsof  1889 9,828,100  00 

5.  Payable  from  th6  Sinking  Fnnd  for  the  Redemption  of  the 

City  Debt  No.  2,  nnder  the  provisions  of  the  Con6titatlonal 
Amendment  adopted  November  4, 1884,  and  of  Section  10, 
Article  8,  of  the  Constitation  of  the  State  of  New- York.. .      41.977,000  00 

6.  Payable  from  Taxation 14,190,160  00 

7.  Payable  from  Assessments 6,965,536  21 

County  of  New-Yobk, 

8.  Payable  from  Taxation 9,227,200  00 

C— Funded  Debts  of  Cm-porations  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyttt 
includinQ  Kings  County,  issued  prior  to  January  1,  lh98. 

City  of  Brooklyn,  including  Annexed  Town?, 

1.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn, 
nnder  the  provisions  of  Chapter  488  of  the  Laws  of  1860 
and  amendments  thereof 8,697,000  00 
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2.  Payable  fh>m  the  Sinking  Pnnd  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn, 
nnder  the  provisions  of  Chapter  673  of  the  Laws  of  1880, 
and  Chapter  448  of  the  Laws  of  1881 $8,850,000  00 

8.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fnnd  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn, 

nnder  the  provisions  of  Chapter  648  of  the  Laws  of  1806. . .       7,041,687  41 

4.  Payable  from  the  Water  Sinking  Pnnd  of  the  City  of  Brook- 
lyn, nnder  the  provisions  of  Chapter  8P6  of  the  Laws  of 
1850,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary 
thereto 14,088.749  76 

6.  Payable  from  Taxation «4,820,696  M 

6.  Payable  from  Assessments 6,810,806  00 

CouNTT  OF  Knres. 

7.  Payable  from  Taxation 18,848,000  00 

D  —Funded  l>ebts  qf  CorporaUons  In  ifu  Bonrugh  (^  Queens, 
including  th4  PrqporUon  qf  (he  Debt  qf  the  Ocmnty  qf 
Queene  impoeed  vpon  the  dtp  qf  JieuhTork,  ieeued  prior  to 
January  1, 1808. 

COBPORATIOHS  OTHSB  THAK  QXTSmS  COUNTT. 

1.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fnnd  of  Long  Island  City  for  the 

Redemption  of  Revenue  Bonds,  nnder  the  provisions  of 

Chapter  782  of  the  Laws  of  1899 610,000  00 

2.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fnnd  of  Long  Island  City  for  the 

Redemption  of  Fire  Bonds,  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter 

128of  the  Laws  of  1894 86,000  00 

8.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fond  of  Long  Island  City  for  the 

Redemption  of  Water  Bonds,  under  the  provisions  of 

Chapter 759 of  the  Lawsof  1896 19,000  00 

4.  Payable  from  Water  Revenue 676,000  00 

6.  Payable  from  Taxation 6,868,600  01 

6.  Payable  from  Assessments 1.188,44125 

County  of  Qubins. 
Amount  to  be  borne  by  the  City  qf  NwhTorh— 

7.  Payable  from  Taxation 8,760,608  68 

JL.— Funded  Debte  of  Qorporatione  in  the  Borough  qf  Sichsnond, 
ineltuling  Richmond  County,  iesued  prior  to  January  1, 1898. 

COBPOBATIOKS  OTHBB  THAM  HlOHMOND  CoUNTT. 

1.  Payable  from  Taxation 1,178,798  46 

COUMTT  OF  RlOHMOMD. 

8.  Payable  from  Taxation 1,566,000  00 

Total  Funded  Debt 1416,868,888  61 

TfiMPORABY  DEBT. 

Issued  in  anticipation  of  Taxes  of  1900 .... 

Issued  in  anticipation  of  Taxes  of  1901 9,912,600  00 

Total  Bonded  Debt $486,174,888  61 

SUMMARY. 

Total  Gross  Funded  Debt $416,868,888  61 

Leee  Amount  held  by  the  Commieeionere  qf  the  Sinking  Fund^ 

For  Account  of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  Redemption  of  the 

City  Debt,  No.  1,  exclusive  of  Revenue  Bonds  of  1901 $88,114,651  17 
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For  Acconnt  of  the  Sinkinfc  Fund  for  the  Redemption  of  the 

CHyDebt,No.2 $8IW»7,475  71 

For  Accoont  of  the  Sinking  Fond  of  the  City  of  New-Tork ....       8,480,616  58 

For  Accoant  of  the  Water  Sinking  Fnnd  of  the  City  of  New- 
York, 681.070  00 

For  Accoant  of  the  Sinking  Fnnd  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn 7,960,666  60 

For  Account  of  the  Water  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn 

For  Account  of  the  Sinking  Fond  of  Long  Island  City  for  the 

Redempdonof  ReTenne Bonds 605.000  00 


117,899,480  06 


Net  Funded  Debt $898,862,748  56 

Temporary  Debt  (Reyenne  Bonds  issued  in  anticipation  of  Taxes).         9,912,600  00 


Net  Bonded  Debt $808,775,843  55 

In  addition  to  tke  fcregcing  there  art  bonds  ouManding  of  various  corpora- 
Uont  now  wholly  or  partly  included  in  the  City  qf  New-  Tork^  at/oUowi : 

Bonds  which  hare  been  approved  as  to  legality,  but  which  have  not  yet  been 

presented  for  recording  in  the  books  of  the  Department $164  69 

Bonds  which  haye  not  yet  been  approved  as  to  legality 11,061  80 


Total $11,225  89 

The  amount  of  the  outstandiug  bonds  of  school  districts  in  the  town  of  Hempstead  which 
are  partly  within  the  City  of  New- York,  which  will  be  chargeable  to  the  City  of  New-Tork 
has  not  yet  been  Judicially  determined. 

Yaluatioh  or  thi  Rial  amd  Personal  Bstatx  of  thb  sbybbal  Boroushs  oompbisino 

THE  CiTT  or  NSW-YORK  TOR  THB  YbAB  1901. 

Falualion  of 

personal 
property  ex- 
empifrom 
Boroughs,  Seal  Estate.    Personal  Estate.         Total,        local  Taxes  for 

State  purposes 

included  in 

foregoing 

total. 

Manhattan  and  the  Bronx $2,428,997,016       $440,468,558       $2,869,465,574         $94,016,894 

Brooklyn 658.962, 119«         89,241,624  748,208,743*         15,576,000 

Queens 107,179,620  10,826,810  118,006,430  2,531,850 

Richmond 42.639,506  9,665,620  52,295,126  285,100 


Total $8,237,778,261        $550,192,612       $8,787,970,878       $112,410,244 

*  Includes  $1,157,400  of  property  liable  for  taxation  for  State  purposes  only. 
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POPULATION   OF  THE    UNITED    STATES.  THE   STATE   AND 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW-YORK. 

CompHtdfnm  Hu  $ewral  Official  Cemuses  of  the  UnUed  Statei  and  of  the  State 

of  Neu>'  York. 


Population  qf  (he 

Yeavl  UniUd  Statu, 

17ftA                8,929,214 

IfiOO 6,308,483 

i8io::: ::::;::'. '/.'.*■.'/. 7,239,881 

i82o;: :::::!!!!!!;;; :;;:;;^;;;^;^^-  9,633;822 

\Q.OK                                                    o  .... 

1830.". ;'.!!!!. '!!."!!". 12,866,020 

i84o!.'.*.'.';!;;;!!*.!ii*..'"i*"'*.'.*^'.''  17,069,458 

1 045 .... 

i§g6.. :::::. :: 23.191,876 

i8«o::;;:::::.:::::::.".''. .■.■;"••-  si.-ws^i 

^&^\\\\\\v^'.\\\\\v^v^\'.'.'.'.'.\  38.558;37i 

1890.:'.'.'.:!!!';.;. 62.623,260 

1  ogo                   .... 

imii.'i.'.'ii.'.'iii.'ii 76,303,387 

Population  of  tk6 

1790 ^3,181 

1800 60.515 

]i\i :::: 95.519 

isS.: 166,086 

}|^- :":::;:::::::  SotS 

IgS : 312.710 

ists:::::::::::::::::::; 371.223 

lUKft                                515,547 

IftM e29.810 

{155 ..    813.669 

]^ 726.386 

1876;;:::::;:""";.':;" 1.046,037 

Jsso      .     ^''^-T, 

1890                             1,515.301 

ifioo 1.801.739 

i9oo::;; :::!;■. '.;:". •3,437.20a 


Populaiion  qf  the 
StaUqfNeuhYork. 

840,120 
589.051 
959,049 
1,035.910 
1,872.111 
1,614,458 
1,918,608 
2,174.517 
2,428.921 
2,604.495 
8,097.394 
3.466.212 
8  881),  735 
8,831,777 
4,882,759 
4,705,208 
5,088,810 
5,997,853 
6,513,844 
7,268,012 

PopvlaUon  qf  the 
OUy  of  Brooklyn. 

1,603 

2,378 

4.402 

3,805 

7.175 

10,791 

15,394 

24,529 

86.233 

59.574 

96.838 

205.250 

266,661 

296.112 

896,099 

484,616 

566,  (>89 

806,34d 

957,168 


♦  The  Consolidated  Ciiy. 
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COINAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

StaUm&nt  exhibiting  the  Cuinage  of  the  United  States,  from  the  organization  of 
the  Mint  and  Branches  to  the  eloee  oj  the  fiecal  year  ended  June  90th,  1901. 


Tbabs. 

From  1798  to  17«}.. 

"   1796  to  1800.. 

"   1801  to  1810.. 

•*   1811  to  1820  . 

"   18«1  to  1880  . 

**   1881  to  1840.. 

''   1841  to  1660  . 

**   18Sltol8«0.. 

••   1881  to  1870.. 

*'   1871  to  1880.. 

**   1881  to  1890.. 

1801 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898. 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Total  Coinige., 


Odd. 

$71,486  00 

942,806  00 

8,250,742  50 

8,160,510  00 

1,908,092  to 

18,766,487  50 

89,239,817  50 

830,287,066  50 

292,409,645  50 

898.126.761  00 

389,2^8.674  60 

24,172,202  60 

86.506,987  60 

80,088,140  00 

99,474,912  60 

48,938,476  00 

68,878,490  00 

71,646,706  00 

64,684,866  00 

108,177,180  00 

)07,987.110  00 

99,066,715  00 


SUv0r, 
$370.683  80 
1,069,770  96 
8.569.165  86 
6,970,610  96 
16,781,046  96 
27,809,957  00 
22,368,180  00 
46,582,188  00 
13,188,601  90 
156,128,087  10 
311,747.488  16 
88,272.020  86 
14,989,278  60 
12,660,986  90 
6,0*^4,898  80 
9,069,480  00 
11,440,641  20 
24,827,786  66 
16,486,584  00 
27,721.686  65 
81,171,888  16 
86,265,498  60 


Minor. 

$11,873  00 

68,017  82 

161,246  80 

191,168  m 

151,412  20 

842,822  21 

:180,«80  88 

1,249,612  68 

8,478,236  00 

2,264,106  60 

8,688,771  20 

1,166,986  60 

1,296,710  42 

1,066,102  90 

716.919  26 

712,594  02 

869,887  82 

984,609  69 

1,489,484  11 

966,910  14 

2,248,017  21 

2,009,666  06 


Total. 

$468,641  80 

2,080,598  77 

6.971.161  14 

9,328,479  62 

18,886,661  66 

46,408,766  71 

111,988,638  38 

878,068,881  08 

814,071,382  40 

660,612.946  60 

709,709,926  86 

68,611,169  36 

61,792,976  52 

48,685,178  80 

106,216,730  06 

68,716,549  62 

71.188,468  52 

96,959,001  24 

82,609,938  11 

186,856,676  79 

141,851,960  •% 

186,340,781  68 


$2,266,847,779  00  $881,410,468  96  $86,499,027  80   $8,182,757,270  76 


Summary  of  thb  Coinagb  of  thb  Mint  and  Bbanchbs. 

Summary  Exhibit  of  the  Coinctge  of  the  United  States,  from  the  organieation  of 
the  Mint  and  Branches  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  dOth,  1901. 

Mum.       Pariod.  Gold.  Silver,  Minor,  Total. 

PhiladelpblA 1798,  $1,011,671,636  60  $431,208,78160     $36,499,027  80  $1,478,879,446  90 

New-Orleans 1888,  44,705,640  00  207.696,852  00  ....  258,402,4ttf  00 

Charlotte,  to  March 

81,1861 1886,  6,048,64150  ....  ....  5.018,64150 

Dahlonega,  to  Feb. 

28,1861 1928,  6,115,929  00  ....  ....  6.115,929  00 

San  Franciaco 1854.  1,174,476.907  00  .  167,055,235  56  ....  1,841,532,142  55 

Carson  City 1870,  28,829,025  00  25,449,594  80  ....  49,278,619  80 

Total  Coinage $2,265,847,779  00     |S81,410.463  96     $3^,499,027  80     $8,182,767,270  75 

N 
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Bars  Manufactubbd  at  thb  Mints  a.nd  Assay  Offices  of  thb 

United  States. 

StatemerU  of  Bart  manufactured  at  the  MinU  and  Aisay  Offleee  of  the  United 
StaUe  during  thefieeal  year  ended  June  90th,  1901. 


MiNTf—GOLD. 


Mne  Bart,     Mint  Ban. 


Standard 
Bar$, 


Philadelphia $8,121,58927 

San  Francisco 96649 

New-Orleana 6,868  86  ....  .... 

AiaAT  OmoBS. 

New-York $48,820,288  21  $4,999,598  84  $1,970,602  68 

Carson .... 

Denver 4.242,57625 

Boia< 

Helena 

Charlotte. 

StLonls ... 

Deadwood 

Seattle 


$266,12152 

18,900,264  76 

1,582,146  07 

2,160,911  96 

221,817  16 

88,675  92 

807,709  71 

21,409,659  90 


Total. 

$8,121,689  27 
966  49 

6,868  86 


$55,790,484  68 

266,121  59 

18,142.841  01 

1,582,145  07 

2,160,911  96 

291,817  16 

88,675  98 

807,709  71 

21,409,569  90 


TotolOold $56,198,188  67  $4,999,598  84  $1,970,602  68  $89,987,906  09  $108,009,69118 


Mnrra— SiLTBB. 


Philadelphia. 

San  Francisco 

New-Orleans. 

Assay  Offioxs. 
New.  York. 

$128,748  09 

288,996  88 

8,711  81 

$4,367,80968 

$462,877  89 
$462.877  29 

$8,481  N 

1              $28586 

11,016  18 

89,500  81 

81,986  15 

46,251  28 

1.108  96 

67986 

4,883  96 

296.637  96 

$482,219  94 

$128,748  09 

983,996  88 

8,71181 

$4,888,008  76 

Carson 

11,016  18 

Denver 

Boisd 

80.600  81 
81,966  15 

Helena 

46,25188 

Charlotte. 

1,108  96 

St.  Loais 

679  86 

Deadwood 

4,888  96 

Seattle 

296,697  96 

Total  Silver 

Total  Gold  and  Silver 

$4,783,765  81 

$8,481  5S 

$5,737,824  07 
$108,836,015  20 
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Gold  and  Silver  op  Dombstio  Phoduction — Continued, 

Statement  of  wireflned  QM  and  Siher  of  Domeetie  Production  by  value,  its 
dietribution  by  States  and  Territories.  Also  refined  Domestie  BuUion  {tiot 
distributed)  deposited  at  the  Mints  and  Assay  Offices,  from  ihsir  organization 
to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80<A,  1901. 


LooAUTT.  Qold. 

Alabanut $SP74,780  06 

AlMka 9,588,0m  4S 

Arirona 12,842,886  60 

California 787,469,956  11 

Colorado 66,774,866  86 

ConnecUcQt 125  82 

Georgia 10,058,248  89 

Idaho ...  41,598,187  91 

Indiana 128  52 

Iowa 1,818  17 

Kansas 69  82 

Maine 85,708  62 

Maryland 28.S85  86 

Massachasetts 

Michigan 602,69188 

Minnesota 9,048  12 

Missoori 898  60 

Montana 86,025,866  57 

Nebraska 2,497  28 

Nevada 48,975,010  18 

New-Hampshire 11,601  89 

New-Mexico 7.200,49148 

New-York 1,0J8  88 

North  Carolina 12,060.523  82 

Oregon 26,849,865  20 

Pennsylvania 1,188  84 

SoQth  Carolina. 2,788,884  06 

Soath  Dakota 77,967,560  78 

Tennessee 92,58106 

Texas 11,548  89 

Utah 5,197,916  27 

Vermont 88,958  88 

Virginia 1,787,048  99 

Washington 2,040,807  75 

West  Virginia 248  74 

Wisconsin. 1,109  77 

Wyoming 998,683  00 

Other  sooroes 42,195,585  28 

Total  unrefined. . . .       $1,257,864.9:12  81 

Refined 791,989,247  01 

Grand  total $2,049,864,219  82 


isuver, 
$689  58   . 

$276,470  19 

92,800  17 

9,680.884  69 

14,198,069  80 

26.585.916  40 

4,514,214  90 

791.974.171  01 

26,184,886  85 

111,909,742  70 

....    . 

125  82 

10.986  49 

10.034,185  88 

2,077,107  51 

48.675,246  42 

43 

128  96 

65  50   . 

1.888  67 

26 

0957 

8,719  70 

89.428  88 

45  77   . 

88.881  68 

917  56 

917  60 

4,297,84129 

4.80O.O88  67 

116  25 

9.164  87 

688  62   . 

1.482  22 

22,457.064  88 

108.482,980  89 

2884   . 

2,620  07 

105.700.366  60 

149,675,876  78 

1  74   . 

11.508  68 

7.518.07142   . 

14,718,662  85 

62 

1,069  45 

68,998  89 

12.124,521  71 

180,248  80 

27,080,108  40 

2.688  47 

8.786  81 

6,668  01 

2,796,002  07 

1,889,238  99   . 

79,856,794  77 

18  77   . 

92.699  88 

6,862  85 

17,411  14 

19.992.855  60 

26,190.271  77 

6986 

87,018  14 

610  66 

1.787,650  65 

42,444  86 

2,082,752  01 

8  72   . 

247  46 

8854   . 

1,148  81 

14,806  42 

1,007,989  42 

42,987.219  94   . 

86,182,806  22 

$250,687.158  54   . 

$1,508,652,126  85 

661,706.018  89 

1,858.694,265  90 

$812,898.172  48 

$8,868,846,891  75 
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PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  produetian  of  OM  and  Siher  in  the  United  StaUe, 
jrom  1792  to  1855,  and  annually  iinee.  From  the  Report  of  the  IHreetor 
of  the  Mint. 


Tbabs. 

AprU2.  17W-JuIy81. 1884 

Jn)j  81, 1884— Deciinber  81, 186fi. 

1856 

1867 

1858 

1869 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1868 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 


1890.. 
1891  . 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
189V. 
1900. 


ooia. 

$14,000,000 
406,686,769 
66,000.000 
66,000,000 
50.000,000 
60,000.000 
46,000,000 
48,000,000 
89,200,000 
40,000,000 
46,100,000 
68,226.000 
68,600.000 
61.725,000 
48,000,000 
49,500,000 
60,000,000 
48,500,000 
86,000,000 
86,000,000 
88,500,000 
88,400,000 
89,900,000 
46,900,000 
61,200,000 
88,900,000 
86.000,000 
84,700.000 
82,500,000 
80,000,000 
80,800,000 
81,800,000 
86,000,000 
88.000.000 
88,175,000 
82,800,000 
82,846,000 
83,176,000 
88,000,000 
85,956,000 
89,600,000 
46.610,000 
58,088,000 
57,363,000 
64,463,000 
71,058,000 
79,171,000 

Total $2,885,085,000 


J^ver, 

Insigniflcant. 

$800,000 

60.000 

60,000 

600,000 

100.000 

160,000 

2.000,000 

4,500,000 

8,600.000 

11,000,000 

11.260,000 

10.000,000 

13,500.000 

12,000,000 

12,000.000 

16,000.000 

28.000,000 

28.750,000 

86,750.000 

87.300,000 

81,700,000 

88,800.000 

89,800.000 

46,200,000 

40,800,000 

89.200,000 

48,000.000 

46.800.000 

46,200,000 

48.800,000 

61.600,000 

61,000,000 

68.860,000 

60,196.000 

64,646,000 

70.466,000 

76,417.000 

82,101,000 

77,576,000 

64,000,000 

72,051,000 

76,069,000 

69,687,000 

70,384,000 

70,807,000 

74.583,000 

$1730,881,000 


TYdoL 
$14,000,000 


66,060.000 
66,060,000 
60.500,000 
60.100.000 
46,160,000 
46.000,000 
48,700,000 
48.500,000 
67.100.000 
64.47^000 
68.600.000 
66.225,000 
60,000,000 
61.500.000 
66,000.000 
66.600,000 
64,750,000 
71,760,000 
70,800,000 
66,100.000 
78,700,000 
86,700,000 
96,400,000 
7«,700,000 
76,200,000 
77,700,000 
79,800,000 
76,800,000 
79,600,000 
88,400,000 
86,000.000 
86,850.000 
92.870.000 
97,446,000 
108,810,000 
108,692,000 
116,101.000 
118,681,000 
108,500.000 
118.661,000 
120.157,000 
127,000,000 
184,&i7,000 
141,800.000 
158.704,000 

$4,115,416,000 


L 
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OPERATIONS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES  ASSAY  OFFICE. 

NEW-YORK. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  amount  cf  Bullion  Deposits,  t?ie  amount  of  Snl'oer  parted 
from  Gold,  and  the  amount  of  Siher  and  Oold  Bars  manufactured  at  the 

United  States  Assay  Office  in  New-  York,  from  its  organization,  October  10, 
1854,  to  the  year  ended  December  Hist,  1901. 

Bullion  Dbposits.  Silver  Oold 

Tbaba.               , • ,  Silver  parted  Baremanu-  Barsmann- 

Oold.              Silver.        from  Odd.  factund.  factured. 

ia<S4,Oct.  lOtoDec.81.           $9,260,898             $76,800          $67,560  $2,051  $2,888,059 

1855tol859,  (5  years)..           89,995,738           5,670,072          712,747  1,274,987  86, .'85.188 

1860tol8W.  (5  years)..           87,041,^74           8,741.869          462.174  1.128.:i99  46,181,277 

1865tol869,  (5  years)..           48,914.790           8,214,156          467,496  9,888,928  42,267,551 

1870  to  1874,  (5  years)..           55.900,994         19,018,427          884.848  18.554.935  45,780.188 

1875tol879,  (5  years)..          111,720,248         85.494,317          442,724  86,791,049  96,758,001 

1880  to  1884,  (5  years)..          198,414,425         27.447,509          484.963  27,388.869  199,301,476 

1885  to  1889,  (5  years)..          151,.342,709         24.210,246          553.565  25.56S.531  158.758,627 

1890  to  1894,  (5  years)..           185,054.811         82,464,786          873,205  82,C9l.8.'7  184.392,980 

1895 88,414,960           7,606,004            47,408  7,794.263  88.620,278 

1896 55,046.782           5,370,889            70,810  6,298,183  58.964,271 

ia>7 34.111,664           5,897.546             66.938  5,916.851  82.107,010 

1898 89,016,984           6,445.256            49,874  6,396.694  89,9:J8,546 

1899 49,887,595           6,753.505             67,446  6,797,301  45,238.842 

1900 60,40S240           6,007,374            76,612  5,101,883  68,«31,784 

1901 49,921,554           8,096,208            91,820  8.218,471  49,490,699 

Total $1,258,952,861     $192,108,970     $4,4091615     $181,806,667  $1,170,719,207 


BuUion  transmitted  from  the  Assay  Office  in  New-  York  to  the  United  States 

Mint,  Philadelphia,  for  Coinage,  from  October  IQ,  1854,  to  December  ZUt,  1901. 

Oold.  SUver, 

1854,  Oct.  10  to  Dec.  31 $5,142,202        ..  $41,417 

1865  to  1869,  (5  years) 26,627,847        ..  4,984,067 

1860  to  1864,  (5  years) 77,687,070        ..  8,461,876 

1865 10 1869,  (5  years) 20,019,211  1,71/7.928 

1870  to  1874,  (5  years) 16,323,886        ..  8.986,702 

1875  to  1879,  (5  years) 48,776,244        ..  6,804,929 

18S0  to  1884,  (6  years) 149,851,985        ..  956,688 

1885  to  1889,  (5  years) 1,828,299 

1890  to  1894,  (5  years) 74,766.661        ..  8.889,577 

1895 20,106,730        ..  44,608 

1896 10,002,696 

1897 20,028,702        ..  58,818 

1898 ; 80,077.088 

1899 46,478,105        ..  98,858 

1900 86,128,048 

1901 828,922 

Total $579,910,849  $31,276,584 


Oold  Bars  exchanged  for  Gold  Coin,  pursuant  to  Act  of  Congress  of  May  \ 

1882. 


1882. 

1888. 

1884., 

1885., 

1686. 

1887. 

1888., 

1889 

1690. 

1891., 

1892. , 


1893. 
ISM. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
I?s99., 
1900., 
1901. 


$4,786,811 
4.250,220 
25,1 .26,628 
22,128,039 
27,267.48» 
6.563.105 
9,096.450 
48,768,292 
66.900,04S 

$896,818368 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  NEW-YORK  CLEARING  HOUSE. 

Propared  by  direcdon  of  Mr.  William  Shbbsb,  Mcmofftr, 

The  New- York  Clearing  UouKe  has  been  in  operation  forty-eight 
and  a  qaarter  years.  Its  aggregate  transactions  daring  that  period, 
ended  December  31,  1901,  amount  to  $1,444,777,067,322.47. 

It  was  organized  on  the  11th  of  October,  1853,  and  at  the  present 
time  consists  of  sixty-one  banks  and  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States. 

The  aggregate  yearly  transactions  since  its  organization  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1902,  are  as  follows  : 

EXCHANCKS. 

October  11.  1858,  to  October  lit,  1854 $5,750,455,987  06 

October  Ist,  1854,  "  1864,  (ten  years) 90,790.146,897  47 

1864.  ••  1874.  (ten  yearn) 298,582.884,469  96 

1874,  "  1884,  (ten  years) ....  824,820,960.572  64 

1884,  ••  1894,  (ten  years) 825,804,291.394  95 

1894,  •*  1895 28,264,879,126  23 

1895,  •'  1896 29,350,894,888  87 

1896,  •*  1897 31,837,760,947  98 

1897,  •'  1898 39,853.418,947  74 

1898,  "  1899 57,368,280,771  83 

1899,  •*  1900 51,964,58i<,564  31 

1900,  "  1901 77,020,672,493  65 

1901,  to  January  1,  1902 18,627,151,596  70 

ToUl  Exchanges $1,379,035,831 , 1 53  b9 

Balances. 

October  11,  1853,  to  October  Ist,  1854 $297,411,498  69 

October  l8t,1854,  "  1864,  (ten  years) 4,380,899,528  10 

1864,  "  1874,  (ten  years) 11,928,686,969  59 

•'       1874,  •'  1884,  (ten  years) 14,767,073,255  50 

1884,  ••  1894,  (ten  years) 16,193,007.99184 

"        1894,  "  1895 1,896,574,349  11 

1895,  *•  1896 1,843,289,238  66 

1896,  ••  1897 1,908,901.897  67 

1897,  ••  1898 2,838,529,016  43 

1898,  "  1899 8,085,971,870  53 

1899,  ••  1900 2,730,441,810-27 

1900,  •'  1901 8,515,037,74105 

•'       1901,  to  January  1,  1902 855,411,511  14 

Total  Balances $65,741,236,168  58 

The  average  Exchanges  per  day  during  the  years  1900  and  1901 
were  as  follows  : 

Ehded  October  Ist,  1900 $170,986,146  61 

1901 254,193,638  59 

And  the  average  Balances  per  day  : 

Ended  October  1st,  1900 $8,981,716  48 

1901 11.600,784  68 
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SUUemerU  thamnff  the  Clearing  Hbvie  7Van$aetian$  for  each  month  from 
JanuiMry  l«t  to  Deeembor  81«l,  1901,  with  the  Loane,  Specie,  Legal  Tenders, 
and  DepotUs  of  the  Amociated  Hank*,  and  the  Per  Ventage  of  Specie  and 
Legal  Tenders  to  Net  Deposiu,  on  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 


1901. 
January.... 
February ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . 

October 

November. . 
December... 


Total  for  the  year. 

1901. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


ExcJiangtf, 

$7,401,114,872  63 

5,623,594,525  52 

6.886.840.732  30 

8.636,888,575  63 

9.325.432.425  44 
6,860,782,254  04 
6,081,930,034  36 
4,929,548,870  45 
5,047,134.548  24 
5,950.517.011  51 
6,368,128,169  15 

6.308.506.426  04 

$79,420,418,485  31 

Loanf, 
$803,989,600 
871.808,200 
914.209,400 
904,440,600 
890,4^0.400 
866,314,700 
889.466,900 
878,506.900 
885,145,800 
873,558.200 
891.922.900 
b81, 552,000 


Balances, 
$385,221,527  32 
251,557.103  63 
313,323.176  97 
310.672.798  85 
370,058,079  48 
338.510,658  45 
339.629,205  98 
276,374.424  25 
270,655,631  02 
307.598.626  59 
289.690.802  39 
258,122,082  16 

$8,661,414,117  04 

JSpseU. 
$165,023  800 
192,825,000 
193,948,500 
182,860.500 
182,302.700 
181,190.000 
169.864,100 
180,545,700 
170,185,100 
180,354,600 
178.463,700 
169.530,700 


1901.  Legal  Tender^,  Net  Deposits. 

January $67,059,800  ..  $870,950,100 

February 74,493,200  . .  969,917.500 

March 73,981,100  ..  1.012.514,000 

April 69,402.800  . .  9^5,781,300 

May 71,955,300  ..  973.111,600 

June 18.162.600  ..  952,398.20o 

July 76.668,700  ..  965,285.100 

August 80,597,700  ..  955.912,200 

September  ....  73,703,800  . .  947,692, 100 

October 71,093,700  ..  943,553,100 

November 71,534,700  ..  958,062,400 

December 71,816,500  ..  938,958.100 


Total  Exchanges  for  the  year  ending  December  81.  1901. 
••     Balances         "       '       *'  '•         31.  1901, 


Per  Centagtof  Per  rentage  of 

Legal  Tehdere  to    SpecutoNet 

Net  DepoetU.         Depoeite. 


07.69 
07.68 
07.30 
07.04 
07.30 
08.20 
07.93 
08.43 
07.77 
07.53 
07.46 
07.64 


18  92 
19.88 
19.15 
18.54 
18.78 
19.02 
17.59 
18.88 
17.95 
19.11 
18.62 
18.05 


$79,420,418,485  81 
3,661,414,117  04 


ToUl  Transactions  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  81, 1901,       $88,081,832,552  85 
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THE  BANKS  OF  THE  CITY  AND  STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 
Incorporated  under  the  Banking  Laws  op  the  State. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  Banks 
incorporated  under  the  banking  laws  of  the  State  of  New- York  at 
the  dates  mentioned,  daring  the  year  1901,  as  shown  by  their 
reports  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Prepared  by  direction  of  the  Hon.  Fbbdbbick  D.  Kilburn, 
Superintendent. 

City    op    New-York. 

rrsoorcks. 

SUtementof  SUtemeotof  Statement  of  SUtemeDtof 

condition,  condition,  condition*  condition, 

March  14, 1901.  JiumS,  1901.  8epi.U,  19J1.  Dec.  8,  1901. 
Loans  and  Discoanta,  lees  dae  from 

Directora $189,709,464  $141,158,771  $140,788,881  |14S.80«,86O 

Liability  of  Directora  aa  makers 2,68H,527  8.166.887  8,670,060  8,722,461 

Overdrafts 81,476  26.789  84,082  89,201 

Dae  from    Tmst  Companies,    Banlca, 

Banlcers  and  Brokers 15,568,000  18,817,470  12,218,082  18,06],42& 

BealEstate 6,686,728  6.912,478  7,008,998  7,160,707 

Mortgages  owned 800,631  887,886  869,355  709,82S 

Stocks  and  Bonda 8,969,468  10,508,588  11,198,077  9,809.262 

Specie 22,276,415  26,287,568  80,269,867  24,998,801 

United    States    Legal    Tenders    and 

Circalating     Notes     of      National 

Banks 14,121,784  18,421,744  12,891,787  12,727,21» 

Caati  items 58.592,448  116,449,997  42,269,147  58,050,476 

Assets  not  incladed  in  any  of  ttie  abore 

heads 1,121,624  1,071,870  1,081,254  1,489,845 

AddforCents 110  110  118  112 

Totol  Resoorces $270,555,689    $333,654,643   $262,112,178     $280,600,187 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital $14,772,700  $14,922,700  $14,522,700  $14,7^2,700 

SnrplosFund 11,746,418  11,624,487  11,669,964  11.672,26« 

Undivided  Profits 6,411,861  6,416,886  6,672,627  6,98^186 

Due  Depositors  on  demand 194.699,888  262,712,967  189,906,298  208,146.578 

Due    to    Trost    Companies,     Banks, 

Bankers  and  Brokers 31.612,079  26,803,985  29,024,881  27,608,074 

Doe  Savings  Banks 10,969,076  10,659,885  9.152,406  10,871,880 

Due  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New- 
York 287,251  942.054  1.059,800  782,122 

Amount  dae,  not  included  in  any  of 

the  above  heads 36,884  72,178  208,968  817,872 

AddforCents 42  51  49  48 

Total  UabUities $270,566,689    $338,654,648     $262,112,178    $280,600,187 
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STATE  BA^KS— Continued. 


The  State  op  New- Yoke,  (The  City  op  New- York  included  ) 


RESOURCES. 


SUtementof  StatemoDtof  Statement  of  Statement  of 

condition  condition  condition  condition]  | 

MarehlA,\W\.  JuneZAWi.  SepLn,\Wl,  Dec.S,l90\. 

Loans  and  Ditconnts,  less  doe  from 

Directors $218,171,980  $819,881,S24  $890,779,880  $8^,8S7.188 

LUbility  of  Directors  as  makers. . . .  7,480,144  8,168,908  8,804,660  8,685.148 

OTcrdrafts 167,648  187,886  178,088  176,440 

Dne  from  Tnist  Companies,  Banks, 

Bankers  and  Brokers 84,061,986  81,088,880  82,987,966  87,998,718 

RealEstate 11,188,991  11.114,180  11,889,914  11,166,881 

Mortgages  owned 8.808,668  8,908,676  8,986,088  8,888,177 

Stocks  and  Bonds 86,489,178  87,979,080  88,796,619  86,866,868 

Specie 86,288,198  80,186,008  88,700,888  88,899,840 

United  States  Legal  Tenders  and 

Clrenlatlng   Notes    of     National 

Banks 18,440,718  17,601,606  18,090,614  17,143,745 

Casliltems 60.099,996  118,464,864  48,606,842  69,912,881 

Assets  not  incladed  In  any  of  the 

aboTe  heads 1,648,887  1,686,696  1,618,285  1,718,»1 

AddforCents 656  640  648  687 

ToUl  Resoarces $402,655,878  $468,488,8epr  $408,477,811  $481,616,408 

LIABILITISS. 

Capital $88,985,700  $88,886,700  $88,846,700  $87,780,700 

SorplosFund 18,616,778  18,810,418  18.218,637  18,869,708 

Undivided  Profits 10,617.868  10,506,684  10.958,881  11,644,854 

Dae  Depositors  on  Demand 888.940,963  859,785,580  891,110,961  809,860,661 

Doe  to  Trast  Companies,   Banks, 

Bankers  and  Brokers 89,071,547  88,905,498  88,085,164  85,987.149 

Dae  Sayings  Banks 16,684,817  14,898,629  18,596,749  15,151.884 

Dae  Trcasarer  of  the  State  of  New- 
York 681,004  1,708,787  9,768,476  2,490,889 

Amount  dae,  not  incladed  In  any  of 

the  aboye  heads 868,496  458,766  548,166  491,366 

AddforCents 810  886  807  898 

ToUl  Uabilities $402,555,278  $468,488,857  $408,477,811  $481,616,408 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF.  THE  NEW-YORK  POST  OFFICE, 

Fob  thb  Tsab  1901. 

Thb  following  statement  exhibits  the  transactions  of  the  New- 
York  Post  Office  for  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1901.  Pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, by  direction  of  the  Hon.  Cobnblius  Van  Cott,  Postmaster  : 

MoNST  Obdxb  Dipabtmknt. 

No.  lUnu.  Amount, 

Domestic  Money  Orders  issaed  and  fees, lld,&28  $1,894,947  10 

International"         "         "       "       "    27,802  488,248  99 

Domestic  Honey  Orders  paid, 8,612,527  22,296,611  78 

International"         "        "    andrepald, 90,885  1,160,422  71 

Remittances  from  Postmasters, 66,404  61,460,681  08 

Postmasters' Drafts  paid,    61,618  21,876,76178 

Postmaster  General's  Account,  Deposited  in  Sab-Treasory  and 

Checks  received, 28.686,029  16 

Bills  of  Exchange  purchased, 14,792,874  12 

Money  Orders  certified  to  and  received  from  Foreign  Coontries, . . .      1,899,994  23,019,280  62 

MiscellaneoQS  Accounts,  Revenue,  Postage,  Jbc, 2,010  7,076,280  54 

Money  Order  Business  at  Stations  and  Branches, 688,802  14,761 ,888  46 

Total  business 6,904,920  $186,407,811  18 

Increase  over  1900, 674,399  20,821,W5  04 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Great  Britain, 408,079  $5,708,682  09 

•*          **       receivedfrom       •*          109,228  1,846,681  26 

Total 572,807  $7,064,818  84 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Germany, 200,506  $2,762,179  49 

**       receivedfrom    ••       64,678  1,666,192  85 

Total 265,186  $4,827,871  84 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Switserland, 81,647  $459,870  84 

"          **       receivedfrom       •*         4,722  108.600  69 

Total, 86,269  $668,471  08 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Italy, 56,986  $1,906,611  75 

••           "       receivedfrom"  3,031  104,048  27 

Total 69,996  $2,009,655  02 

Money  Orders  certified  to  France, 37,238  $586,907  21 

"          "       receivedfrom    "    8,643  151,820  48 

Total, 45,881  $787,727  69 
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No.  Itemt,  Amount 

Money  Orders  oertWed  to  Sweden, M.688  $1,824,166  1? 

•*       receiYodfrom    "      8,060  886.998  61 

Total 104,698  $2,211,169  78 

Money  Orders  certlfled  to  Belginm, 9,069  $210,126  36 

*•       received  from    "       2,727  75.679  02 

Total. 11,766  $286,806  aS 

Money  Orders  certified  to  PortQga], 669  $10,642  04 

♦•       recelTedfrom    "       110  2,414  79 

Total 679  $18,086  88 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Jamaica, 724  $9,864  14 

•*       received  from    "      2,846  28,408  92 

Total. 8,670  $87,788  06 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Windward  Islands, 1,697  $29,840  46 

"       receivedfrom     •»             "     2,588  40,227  61 

Total, 4,280  $62,568  07 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Leeward  Islands, 917  $12,799  04 

"       receivedfrom    ••          "        784  14.085  56 

Total, 1.701  $26,884  60 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Cm»  Colony, 482  $8,189  56 

♦*       receivedfrom        "         8,881  69,808  48 

Total, 8.768  $67.498  04 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Norway. 88,974  $761,572  78 

receivedfrom    •*      4,808  119,708  7b 

Total, 88,282  $881,276  46 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Netherlands. 6,497  $75.65184 

••       receivedfrom       •*       8,148  48.188  84 

Total. ».<W0  $118,790  68 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Denmark. 15,904  $249,447  68 

••       receivedfrom    '*       8,566  79,602  6-? 

Total, 1M70  $829,060  80 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Bahamas, 221  $8,485  08 

"       receivedfrom    "       1.281  7,700  78 

Total, 1.452  $11,185  81 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 271  $8,806  98 

receivedfrom    "        "         "       1,922  22,769  28 

Total 2.198  $26.576  26 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Austria, 71,251  $1,650,122  70 

receivedfrom    **      9,159  296,782  61 

Total, 80,410  $1,846.905  81 
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Money  Orden  certified  to  Hongary 4S,4««  $1,S«,*»  « 

"       Tecdred  from    **       &JS»  «<»,063  » 

TotMl, 60.7W  $1.5».«iT0 

Xooey  Orders  certified  to  Bermnda^ «?S  $4,(W»  S* 

-       received  from    ••        789  9,188  M 

Total l.Ott  $1M57  88 

Money  Orden  certified  to  Bhtiflh  Gaijuia, MO  $3,833  M 

••       receired  from       *•             1,741  17,0« « 

Total, 1,«81  $!»,««  57 

Mouey  Orden  certified  to  Salrador, 8  $86  90 

"       racehredfrom    -      51  606  08 

Total, 59  $693  98 

Money  Orden  eertifled  to  Luxemburg, 880  $19,369  31 

*•       recelTedfrom       •*        4M  18,636  61 

Total. 1,300  $88,005  99 

Money  Orden  certified  to  Hondoraa, 18  $204  09 

"       recelTedfrom    -       09  1,307  43 

Total, 80  $1,511  59 

Money  Orden  certified  to  Bgypt, 374  $6,604  91 

♦'       recelTcd  from  ••    758  9,774  06 

Total 1,196  $16,879  56 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Chili 91  $1,616  09 

*•       recelTod  fhnn  **  494  8,840  88 

Total, 515  $5,456  85 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Bnasia, 89,949  $1,469.843  88 

receiredfrom    "    9.519  91.845  80 

Total, 98.168  $1,561,689  68 

RieitTBT  Dbpabtxbmt. 

Registered  Packages  opened, 1,588.691 

intransit. 1,314.653 

Letters  delivered, 9.486,308 

**       received  in  maUs  for  dlstribation 9,791,194 

Letters  registered. 1,588,779 

Feesonsame. ...    $121.808  88 

Third  and  Foorth  Class  parcels  registered, 886,784 

Feesonsame,    $30,048  78 

Registered  Packages  and  Poaches  despatched, 1,01:2,680 

Money  Order  packages  distribated, 59,809 

Total,  1901, 11,118,888 

Total,  1900 10,019,988 
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CABBnm*  DiPABrxniT. 

Itegiatered  Leitart  deUrerad  by  Carriers 1,7««,889 

Local  Letters  and  PoeUl  Carda  deposited  in  the  General  Po0t  Office, 94,178,968 

Postal  Cards  deposited  in  Stations,  M,480,M7 

LocalLetters       ••                 ••      130,150,07 

MaULettert        "                 •*      2tt,171.«76 

Newspapers,  Ac.,  deposited  in  Stations, 8M,fl54,478 

Letters  returned  to  card  of  senders  by  General  Post  Office  and  Branches, 1,472,518 

/Lmoont  of  Stamps,  Stamped  Bnyelopes,  Ac,  sold  at  Stations, $6,007,889  88 


Imquibt  Aim  Dbad  Lbttkb  DxPABTimiT. 


Namber  of  inqoiries  for  missing  mail  matter, 

Namber  of  cases  SQCcesafally  terminated, 84,490 

Losses  reported  to  Chief  Inspector  Post  Office  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C SMM 

68,840 
Letters,  tracers,  notifications,  Ac.,  sent  oat  relative  to  missing  mail  matter, . . . 

Unclaimed  adTertised  Letters, 

••        City  Letters, 

**        If  isceUaneoos  Letters. 

Letters  returned  to  card  of  senders, 

Misdirected  Card  Letters  forwarded  to  correct  address  after  inqairy  of  sender. 

Domestic  held  for  postage,  8d  and  4th  class  matter,  notified, 

forwarded, 

unclaimed 

Total  namber  of  Letters  misdirected,  corrected  and  forwarded 

sent  to  Dead  Letter  Office 

**  **  PosUl  Cards,  misdirected,  sent  to  Dead  Letter  Office 

Packages  containing  anmailable  destractiTe  matter, 

•*             "                "                ••                "     retamed  to  senders  or  ad- 
dressees,  

«*  '*     rent  to  Dead  Letter  Office, 

Letters  and  Packages  refused  by  addressees  for  postage  dae, 

"     tbfictitioas  addresses, 

'*     addressed  to  foreign  coantries  held  for  postage, 

**  *'  **  **       containing  coin  and  Jewelry,  anmailable, 

Domeatic  Letters  held  for  postage,  addressees  notified, 

»*  *»  •*  ••       forwarded, 

"  ••  *•  *•       anclaimed 

Hotel  Letters  anclaimed  sent  to  Dead  Ijetler  Office, 

Misdirected  2d  class  matter  retamed  to  pabllshers 

Newspapers  misdirected  sent  to  Dead  Letter  Office, 

Foreign  Newspapers  receiyed  wlthoat  address 

BoandBooks  "  **  "       

Yaloable  Dead  Letters  retamed  from  Dead  Letter  Office  for  special  deliTcry, .. 
Total  number  or  pieces  of  mall  matter  sent  to  Dead  Letter  Office, 


68,S40 


540,859 

896,415 

518,000 

28,684 

115,000 

86,960 

9,500 

6,967 

8.548 

944.411 

116.796 

40.446 

1,618 

718 

894 

45,800 

18,856 

1,188 

288 

51,017 

41,138 

8,879 

78,116 

128,788 

7,541 

84.968 

1,464 

4,829 

1,966,656 


FOBKIGN  DkPARTMBNT, 

Letters  forwarded  to  Foreign  Coantries, 56,467.962 

Letter  Bags  delivered, 93,276 

Paper     •*          "         162,266 

Letters  received  from  Foreign  Coantries, 80,163,527 

Letter  Bags  received,  108,867 

Paper    "          **       108,090 

Supplementary  Postage, $18,499  40 
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Atkraov  QvANTrrns  op  Mail  Hattir  Draposvn  op  in  Oin  Dat  durino  thb  tbab  1901. 

LetUn.  Weight. 

LiTTBB  Hails.                                              Ntander,  Founds. 

OrlgiDAtiiigatNew-Tork, 1.561.088  86.808 

Baeelvad  inDMUi 268.160  5,864 

PoQGhei  deipfttehed  to  868  Post  Offloet  and  146  RontM.  at  an  arerage 

weight  of  19  lbs.  each. 1.692  S«.148 

NawiPAPBB  Mail— 8d.  8d  and  4th  Clabi  Mattsb. 


Sacks  of  matter  reoelTed  for  distrfbation  at  an  aTerage  weight  of  60  lbs. 

each. 

Sacks  of  matter  despatched  to  546  Post  Offices  and  840  Routes,  at  an 

average  weight  of  60  lbs.  each. 


Total  weight  of  mail  matter,  sacks  and  poaches,  despatched,. . 
FORBION  Mattbb. 


2.870 

178,900 

9.781 

11 

S0eeh0d  p0r  Sttanun. 

Average  nomber  of  Letters. 18,890 

Contained  in  bags. 

Average  nomber  of  bags  of  papers, 


Boot. 


Nt 


66 
68 


Weight. 
Poundt, 


786 


Totals... 


189 


1.606 


Ikspatehsd  per  Sisamtn. 


Average  nomber  of  Letters, 87.888 

Contained  In  bags. 68  744 

Average  number  of  bags  of  papers. ■ 108  6.180 


Totals,. 


164 


6,864 


Local  Mattxb— Lsttbrs. 


Look 
Letters  and  Postal  Cards, 


Average, 
Delivery, 


Letters. 
Number. 

578,854 


Weight. 
Pounds, 

8.158 


Rnoapitulation. 


No.  Letters.    No.  Bags.    Weight, 


Domestic  Matter 1.881,808 

Foreign  matter,  inward. 18.290 


11.418 
189 


787.606 
1.606 


Totals  of  matter  despatched  over  inland  rontes... 
Foreign  matter,  oatward. 


1.849,«)8 
87.888 


11.541 
164 


789.816 
6.864 


Lock  Box  Delivery. 578.854 


Letters.      Weight. 
Number,    Pounds. 

8,158 


578,854 


8,158 


2,459,668        11.706        804.888 
Totals  for  the  year  1901 897.778,820    4,278.825  898,544.680 
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CaBB  STATBMBMT  tor  THB  TbAB  XMDIlCe  DaOBMBBB  SlBT,  1901. 


D€bU  Items. 
To  Bales  of  PoBtage  Stamp*,  Stamped  Paper,  Ac., $9,902,M6  M 


Second  CIbbb  Postage,. 

'  Unpaid  PoBta£^ 

'  Mail  Sacks. 

'  Box  Rents 

'  Miscellaneous, 

'  Transfer  from  Money  Order  Accoant.. 
'  Balance  from  Revenue  Accoant, 


Ref>m%u 

Omarol 

Account, 

AeoounL 

$9,902,M6  M 

1,000,303  94 

80,175  U 



176  80 

86,003  81 

3,38166 

$3,586,689  67 

.... 

6,991,790  40 

Totals, $11,022,987  01       $10,678,430  07 


OredUItenu. 


Bj 


Clerk  Hire, 

General  Expense, , 

Ship  Letters, 

Postmaster^B  Compensation, 

Special  Delirery  Service, 

Special  Delivery  Service  Car  Fare,....  

Free  Delivery  Service, 

Money  Order  Service, 

Bent  Canceling  Machines, ;., 

Power       '*  **       

Railway  Mail  Service, 

ForeignMail       ••       

Assistant  Saperintendent*B  Salary  and  Allowance  Div. 

Department  Drafts, 

Deposit  to  credit  of  the  United  States, , 

Transfer  to  Money  Order  Accoant, 

Miscellaneoas  Items  on  P.  O.  Department  Acooant, . . . , 
Balance  doe  United  States,  (Net  Revenae,) , 


$3,022,019  94 

316,240  76 

58 

8.000  00 

78.658  84 

63  55 

1,690,888  97 

180  29 

18,963  44 

1,091  95 


$376,138  5S 

31,134  09 

1.687  48 

676.648  18 

9,843,318  25 

860,000  00 

1,818  00 


6,991,790  40 


Total, $11,088,987  01       $10,678,480  07 


OOXPABATIYB  STATBinDTT. 


1901.  Sales  of  Stamps,  Ac, . . 
Second  Claas  Postage,., 
Postage  Dae, , 


1900. 


Sales  of  Stamps,  Ac.,.. 
Second  Class  Postage,. 
Postage  Dne, 


$9,903,986  66 

1,000,862  94 

80,176  34 

$8,837,176  85 
918,821  46 
78,232  80 


Increase,  (11.80  per  cent,).. 


Nbt  Rbtbmub. 


1901,. 
1900,. 


Increase,  (14^  per  cent.,).. 


$10,983,464  84 


9,829,230  00 
$1,154,244  84 


16,991,790  40 
6,106,970  84 

$884,820  16 
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RANGE  OF  PRICES  OF  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES  AT  NEW-YORK, 
During  tub  Ybab  1901. 


The  following  statement  exhibits  the  monthly  range  of  prices 
of  Government  Securities  at  New-York  during  the  year  1901. 
Compiled  from  sales  made  at  the  Stock  Exchange  : 


Coupon  Bonbb. 


Rboistrrkd  Bomdb. 


2V. 
Cons, 

Janaary—  1930. 
Opeuini^....     106 
Highest...    106 
Lowest. . . .    106k 
Closing....    10 

February— 
Opening...    105^ 
Highest....    105^ 
Lowest....    10 
Closing.... 

March- 
Opening... 
Highest.... 

Lowest h 

Closing....    li 

April— 
O] 


2V.  8V. 

1980.  8'#.  1018. 

amall.  1918.  3maU, 

105f4  111  110 

106$4  111  110 

]06|4  110^    110 

1(^  111  110 


Highest...  106^ 
Lowest. . . .  lOC^ 
Closing....    lOtf^i 

Mar- 
Opening.. 
Highest....    V 
Lowest. . .      ' 
Closing. . . 

Jane- 
Opening...    106^ 
Highest....    l(m 
Lowest.... 
Closing.... 

July- 
Opening... 
Highest.... 
Lowest.... 
Closing.... 

AQffOSt— 

Opening 

Highest 

Lowest 

Closing 

September- 
Opening...    106^ 
Highest....    108k 
Lowest...,    108% 
Closing....    lOSH 

October- 
Opening 

Highest. 

Lowest 

Closing 

November- 
Opening...    109^ 
Highetit....    109^ 
Lowest....    109^ 
Closing....    109H 

December- 
Opening...  109U 
Highest...  l>\)^ 
Lowest...  109^ 
Closing....    109H 


112%    139H    108  109^  107U  im 

112^    18»H    108  109H  107H  112V 

"^        '    108  109  107H  lll| 

108  109  107^  111^ 


112J4 


106^  108 

109  lOi 

1U8W  108 

108^  108 


118  139%  10714  lomi 

113  13'J%  1U7^  10H% 

113  139%  lOTjl  108-% 

118  139Ji  107J4  lOSJi 


.     112 

1S91 
189J 
1891 
1893 

.     IIIW 

.  111^2 
,.  ni% 
..   111% 

;;: 
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COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THE  NEW-YORK  MARKET. 

The  following  Btatement  exhibits  the  comparative  prices  of  lead- 
ing articles  of  produce  in  the  New-York  market  on  the  Slst  day  of 
December  for  the  last  five  years  : 


1897.  1898. 

Ashes-Poto lOOlbs |3.6!^ 

Pearls lOOlbe 6.12Ji 

BreadstQils— Wheat  Floor,  State bbl.  |5.S0  4.42^ 

Western bbl.  4.90  8.W 

Rye  Flour bbl.  2.85  8.60 

Corn  Meal— Brand jwine bbl.  2.07^  8.80 

Wheat- No.  1  Spring bnah.  1.02^  .789^ 

Rye— Wettern buah.       .66^  .64 

Data-State buah.       .28%  .86 

Wcatern bash.       .2896  .8^ 

Cora-Old  Western,  mixed. bash.       .889^  .43^ 

Cotton— Middling  upland lb.       .06  16-16     .06 18-16 

Middlinggood lb.       .068-16       .067-16 

Fish— Dry  Cod quintal,  6.00  6.76 

No.  1  Bay  Mackerel bbl.  25.00  88.00 

Fruits— Ralalns.  layers box,  1.50  1.65 

Currants lb.       .0696  .049i 

Hay— Shipping. 100  lbs.        .42J<  .60 

Hemp-Manila lb.       .04  .06  116 

Hops lb.       .17  AV^ 

Iron- Scotch  Pig.  ; ton.  Nom.  Norn. 

American  Pig ton.  11.76  18.00 

Laths, M.  1.65  2.00 

Leather— Hemlock  sole,  light lb.       .21  .19^ 

Oak  sole,  light lb.       .81^  .28^ 

Molasses— New-Orleans gall.       .16  .17 

Naval  Stores— Spirits  Turpentine  . . .  .gall.       .839^  .46 

Common  Rosin. bbl.  1.40  1.40 

oils— Crude  Whale gall.  Nom.  Nom. 

'*      Sperm gali.       .60        Nom. 

Linseed gall.       .42^  .41^ 

Petroleum— Crude gall.  Nom.       Nom. 

Refined  In  bulk,  S.  W. .  .gall.       .06  8^  .06 

Provisions-Pork,  Mess bbl.  8.75  ^M\i 

'*     IMme bbl.  11.50  11.00 

Beef,  Extra,  Mess bbl.  8.00  8.75 

Beef.  Hams bbl.  21.50  19.00 

Hams,  pickled lb.       .07M  .06% 

Shoulders,  pickled lb.       .0494  .0894 

Lard— Western lb.       .04»-10       .067-10 

Butter,  Prime  State lb.       .10^  ^^}i 

Cheese.  Fine  Factory lb.       M\i  .09% 

Rice,  good lb.       .04%  .06% 

Salt,  Liverpool,  ground sack,       .87%  1.05 

Ashton's sack,  2.05  2.06 

Seeds,  Clover lb.       .05%  .05% 

Sugar— Cuba,  raw lb.       .03%  .04  M6 

Reflned.hards lb.        .05^  .05 

Tallow lb.        .08%  .03% 

Wool,  Ohio  Beece lb.       .29  .27% 


1889. 

1900. 

1901. 

14.86 

14.76 

14.12% 

6.76 

5.6i^ 

6.85 

8.80 

4.45 

4.10 

8.65 

4.06 

8.70 

8.20 

8.1^ 

8.60 

8.25 

2.46 

8.80 

.78% 

.88% 

.87% 

.69 

.66 

.85^ 

.2^ 

.88)i 

.64% 

.81 

.28% 

.68 

.89% 

.4694 

.70% 

.0711-16   .106-16 

.08  7-16 

.04 

.10% 

.0894 

6.87K 

6.75 

6.75 

27.00 

26.50 

18J» 

1.0^ 

1.60 

1.67% 

.06% 

.0994 

.06% 

.76 

.85 

X!\^ 

.14% 

.0794 

.11  1-16 

.12% 

.18 

.1494 

Nom. 

Nom. 

Nom. 

28.00 

14.60 

16.75 

8.26 

2.86 

8.87% 

sx^% 

.84% 

mi 

.2^ 

.8^i§ 

.8^ 

.1^ 

.15 

.1^ 

.68% 

.89 

.89% 

1.60 

1.7% 

1.65 

Nom. 

Nom. 

.46 

.62% 

.66 

.76 

.60% 

.60 

.56 

Nom. 

Nom. 

Nom. 

.09  9-10 

.061-80 

.041840 

10.36 

18.75 

17.26 

12.85 

16.86 

18.00 

9.00 

9.88 

9.60 

81.76 

17.60 

19.50 

.06% 

.08% 

.0994 

.0694 

.06% 

.07% 

.06  9-10     .07% 

.101-6 

.28% 

.2% 

.88 

.IJ^ 

.10% 

.11 

.0494 

.04% 

.0494 

.92% 

.00 

.90 

2.10 

2.10 

8JW 

.06% 

.0% 

.0918-80 

.04% 

.04% 

.08% 

.04  15-16   .06  8-6 

.04% 

.05% 

.05 

.06% 

.86 

.28% 

3n\i 
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Com,  Indian,  pages  180.  148. 
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Cuba  to,  page  151. 

Denmark  and  Dependencies  to,  page  151. 
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Exports.— Domestic,  pages  113,  130,  148,  178. 

Drags  and  Chemicals,  page  131. 

Dry  Goods,  pages  96,  131,  149. 

Dutch  East  Indies  to,  page  153. 

West  Indites  and  Dutch  Guiana  to,  page  153. 

East  Indies,  British  to,  page  152. 

French  to,  page  152. 

Ecuador  to,  page  151. 

Egypt  to,  page  154. 

England  and  Dependencies  to,  page  152. 

Flour,  pages  130,  148,  169. 

Foreign,  pages  113,  116,  139,  177. 

France  and  Dependencies  to,  page  151. 

Fruits,  page  132. 

Furs  and  Fur  Skins,  page  132. 
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Hams  and  Bacon,  pages  136,  149,  171. 

Hayti  to,  page  153. 

Hides,  page  133. 
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